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@ Life is filled with surprises! How often do you find yourself 
' repeating these words? This is something we can say today with 
_ some depth of feeling. Never before has this been more true of 

human experience than it is right now. Everywhere and every 
day are we met by surprises. Surprising events are taking place. 

People are acting in surprising ways. We can no longer lay out 

our lives in a nice, neat and orderly plan. We cannot depend on 
: that which is ordinary. We cannot count on what was once 
routine. This is true of every area of human experience. We 
find it in education and politics, in science and technology, in 
economics and business, in our personal and individual lives. 
We find it so even in the church. You have to be ready for 
surprises! 

This is not something we enjoy or are ready to accept. 
When we are younger, we like surprises. Even children, 
however, soon become attached to a routine. But particularly 
as we grow older, we discover that not all surprises are pleasant 

and agreeable. Events and circumstances that shatter our long 
accustomed ways, and threaten familiar attitudes, can be 
“deeply disturbing and entirely unwelcome..So we find our- 
“selves today with a very uncomfortable feeling. We seem to be 
_ always on edge. For we never know what the next surprise will 
bring. This gives us a sense of insecurity. It causes us to hang 
on to and to defend those things that represent for us stability 
and permanence. We look for some protection against these 
unwelcome surprises! 
__ This is exactly what many of us are tempted to seek in our 
faith. We look to the church as the centre and stronghold of 
that which stands firm in life. We expect faith to provide us 
with that foundation for living which can meet and withstand 
the blows of human experience. This is a legitimate expec- 
tation of the relevance of faith to what happens to us every 
day. In Jesus Christ we are given a hope, and can discover a 
purpose for living, even in the darkest and most confusing 
_ days. We can express our confidence as did the writer of that 
letter to the Hebrews: “Let us be thankful, then, because we 
_ receive a kingdom that cannot be shaken.” This is an authentic 
_ expression of our Christian faith. 
: Having said this, however, does not mean that it is a full 
_ expression of Christianity. Throughout scripture you will find 
another central theme. It is seen in Abraham and Moses and 
David, in the prophets and leaders of Israel. It is there 
_ throughout the whole of the New Testament. It tells of how 
_ those people who put their confidence in God were constantly 
being surprised by him! The biggest surprise of all came in the 
person of Jesus Christ: in the manner of his coming, in his 
-amazing life and terrible death and incredible resurrection. All 
this speaks to us of how the living God works in our world. He 
_ breaks in upon men and women in each generation, not always 
_in ways that we might expect, but often taking that which 
seems ordinary and routine, and using it in extraordinary and 
surprising ways. 


January, 1972 


We cannot predict or determine those ways in which God 
may choose to speak and work in our time. His com- 
municating with men and women in the past cannot be taken 
as a permanent pattern for the present or future. As one writer 
reminds us: “Openness to the surprises of God may be one 
way of defining faith in God. To be closed to surprise, or to 
insist that there are no surprises, may be one way of defining 
lack of faith in God’s power to make all things new.” 

One of the majorsurprisesfor those of us who are very much 
a part of the organized church is that our God finds his own 
ways and means to speak to people and act in our world. 
These can be and often are apart from and outside of the usual 
programs and activities in which we are engaged, and to which 
we give Our support, in the church. Many good church people 
take it for granted that God is only to be found in and heard 
through things like prayers and ritual, acceptable ‘‘sacred” 
music, and properly ordained clergy! It comes as a big surprise 
to us at times that God has other ways of communicating than 
just those of an institutional church. 

We should recognize and appreciate this, if we have really 
heard what Jesus is saying in his parable of the final judgment: 
“You who are blessed by my father: come! Come and receive 
the kingdom which has been prepared for you.” These words 
portray the delight and joy of God. But they speak not just of 
people who have been able to believe the right doctrines, and 
can repeat all the creeds and go through traditional forms of 
worship. For the king in the parable is talking to those who 
have fed the hungry, provided clothing for the naked, cared 
for the sick, and visited those in prison. Clearly these were not 
“church people.” They were people who displayed kindness, 
and offered sympathy and understanding, and reached out to 
others with compassion. 

Now this is not in any way a suggestion that we are to reject 
and discard church structure and activities and worship. It is, 
however, calling us to wake up to the danger involved in 
settling for these things by themselves. It asks us to be 
sensitive to other ways in which our God can speak and work 
among us. This is our need to be open to all that God is saying 
and doing, through other parts of his church, even through 
groups such as Unitarians, and through religions such as that of 
the Jews. It is to welcome and co-operate with anyone who is 
striving to serve people, whether he be a believer, an agnostic, 
or an atheist. It is to realize that God uses many strange 
persons to carry out his purposes. Never at any time has he 
restricted himself to those ways which are always acceptable 
to the orthodoxy of his people. 

God’s purpose is not to please us. He brings us together into 
his church as those who follow his son, not to be served but to 
serve. When we are surprised, then, by the ways which present 
themselves for such serving, and by some of the peculiar 
people whom God chooses, we need only to look again at 
scripture, to discover there this God of many surprises!* 


BY J. DOUGLAS GORDON 


Editorials 


We'll soon be 100 years old! 


@ The Presbyterian Church in Canada had its beginning on 
June 15, 1875, when the first General Assembly was con- 
stituted in Montreal, Quebec. This means that the 100th 
General Assembly will be held in 1974. 

Plans are under way to make that General Assembly a 
memorable one, and to celebrate the centennial of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada throughout the year that 
follows. It is expected that the 1975 General Assembly will be 
held in Montreal, and that a Presbyterian Congress will be held 
that year as well. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada came into being as the 
result of a union of four different branches of Presbyterianism 
in this country. They were: the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, the Canada 
Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterian Church of the Lower 
Provinces, and the Presbyterian Church of the Maritime 
Provinces in connection with the Church of Scotland. It was 
declared then that the new church would be “‘under authority 
to Christ alone, the head of his church, and head over all 
things to the church.” 

The basis of union in 1875 was stated clearly: 

1. The scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, being 
the Word of God, are the only infallible rule of faith and 
manners. 

2. The Westminster Confession of Faith shall form the 
subordinate standard of this church; the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms shall be adopted by the church, and appointed to 


be used for the instruction of the people; it being distinctly 
understood that nothing contained in the aforesaid confession 
or catechisms, regarding the power and duty of the Civil 
Magistrate, shall be held to sanction any principles or views 
inconsistent with full liberty of conscience in matters of — 
religion. 

3. The government and worship of this church shall be in 
accordance with the recognized principles and practice of 
Presbyterian churches, as laid down generally in the “Form of 
Presbyterian Church Government” and in “The Directory for 
the Public Worship of God.” 

At the first General Assembly it was resolved that “this 
church cherishes Christian affection towards the whole church 
of God, and desires to hold fraternal intercourse with it in its 
several branches, as opportunity offers.” 

A total of 634 ministers, 1,119 congregations and 90,653 
communicants entered the union of 1875 and created The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

For some time now the committee on history has been 
working on plans for our centennial, and presented a list of 
proposals to the 1971 General Assembly. As we go to press a 
committee to co-ordinate centennial celebrations is being 
convened at the call of the administrative council. 

Meanwhile we remind our readers that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is approaching close to its 100th birthday, 
and that all of its congregations and members will be given an 
opportunity to share in the celebrations of that event. 


For Christian educators 


@ Of course the church must never dwell on its past, it must 
be equal to the opportunities for service in the present and it 
must anticipate the trends of the future. 

In the field of Christian education this is tremendously 
important, there must be continuing education available to 
those responsible for leadership within the congregations. 

For the third consecutive year a Christian Education 
Institute and Workshop will be held at Ewart College in June, 
under the joint auspices of the college and the board of 
Christian education. This year it will be divided into three 
sections, each may be treated as an independent unit, but will 
also complement the other two. 

“The Church’s Educational Ministry in Contemporary 
Society” will be the theme from June 12 to 16. The leadership 
team is to include a theologian, a sociologist, and an educator. 
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The emphasis will be upon adult education. 

From June 16 to 18 there will be a seminar on youth 
ministry. It is hoped that an equal number of young people 
and adults will participate, enabling them to share with and 
learn from each other. 

“Christian Education in the Local Congregation” will be 
the theme from June 18 to 22. This workshop will include 
encounter in Bible study, discussion, and work groups. One 
section will be especially for teachers and leaders of children 
and the younger teens. Another will interest leaders of youth 
and adults. A third will be for Christian education admini- 
strators. 

Careful preparation is being made for this institute and 
workshop. Fuller details may be obtained from Ewart College, 
156 St. George St., Toronto 5.* 
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comes from the southern African 
country of Malawi, where Levson 
Kamtono Phiri is a student at Mponela i ie i 

| 6 
Day Secondary School in the central in this issu 
region. He is in Form 4, the equivalent 


to Grade & in Ontario. ’ 3. The Surprises of God, J. Douglas Gordon 
Levson’s home is in a small village 6  Pungent and Pertinent, Gordon E. Williams, W. J. McKeown 
mee ies away from the school. 9 Meditation, Handle With Care — It Might Go Off! D. Glenn Campbell 


Like OS LE SEMICEUES aS thes 10 Abortion: The Doctor’s Dilemma, James MacDonald, M. D. 
beside the school during the academic 


year in a grass hut which he built 12. The Jesus People: A New Reformation? W. Stanford Reid 
himself. He has had to rebuild it every 14 The Gateway Singers of Grace Church, Lloyd Mackey 
year before the rainy season begins. 16 A Woman Physician Talks Frankly, Valerie M. Dunn 
At present Levson is preparing for 18 Going to Church! You Can’t Be Serious! Robert Gregory 
his final examinations next June, the 20 World Mission and You, Ruth Ann Soden 
first examinations for the new Malawi 
certificate of education. Previously all 
Malawi secondary school pupils wrote departments 
the British matriculation examina- 
tions. ; 
Levson would like to be a radio ( ABSOR eke Ap SUS 
announcer when he leaves school. He 21 You Were Asking’ BN BSNS 
is suited for that vocation because he 22 News ie ty ch Canines 
has a good voice and a talent for 23 Personals 32 Youth 
telling stories in Chichewa, which is 24 Midland’s Yellow Bus 32 Deaths 
one of the national languages of 2a Men 33 Calendar 
Malawi, the other being English. He is 35 Children’s Story 


popular among his fellow students 
because of his clear running com- 
mentaries, given through a megaphone, 
of all school athletic events. 

Two Canadians, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Butcher, teach at Mponela. Mr. 
Butcher is the son of Rev. Dr. W. F. 
and Mrs. Butcher, New Liskeard, 
Ont* 
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See column one on this page for the story 
behind the cover photo, which was taken by 
John C. Butcher in Malawi. 
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The 1972 week of prayer for C. Alex Culley 
Christian unity will be held January 
16 to 23. This year a committee, CIRCULATION MANAGER SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 
appointed by the Canadian Council of Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. Macinnes 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


THE PLIGHT 
OF MY 
PEOPLE 


j by Gordon E. Williams 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


® Until recently the general public had 
lost interest in the Canadian Indian. The 
numerous societies working for the bet- 
terment of my people confused the issue. 
Filled with uncertainty, the echo of the 
rest of society comes back to us, ‘‘What 
do you really want?” 

From isolated pockets in the west, my 
people cry for better living conditions 
and educational facilities. Their demands 
are well grounded. 

Irom the east comes the occasional 
plea for a separate nation state. My 
people in the east have lived in close 
proximity to the main stream of 
Canadian life for centuries. Their fears 
stem from a loss of cultural identity. The 
reality of total assimilation confronts 
them at every side. Because of this, I 
feel they have every right to protect their 
cultural heritage. 

The government of our country is 
railroading an integration policy wherever 
it thinks it is applicable. This course of 
action in education has its disadvantages 
when the students involved are not pre- 
pared for the cultural shock. 

Personally, I am not convinced that 
such a policy will work immediately. To 
expect instant integration is impossible! 
When anyone of us plans a foreign excur- 
sion, he attempts to prepare himself for 
the cultural differences. However, there is 
very little preparation given to an Indian 
student who leaves his familiar environ- 
ment to participate in a fast moving, 
technically oriented society. When a large 
percentage of the Indian students fail, the 
rest of society asks, ““Why?”’. 

So we have a complex problem on our 
hands. It will require a considerable 
amount of time and painstaking effort if 
it is to be resolved. However, it will not 
be resolved by legislation, sanctioned by 
the majority to aid the minority. Con- 
versely, it will not be resolved by the 
minority imposing its demands upon the 
majority. Legislation does not condition 
the mind to react in a given way. Min- 
ority pressure only creates a greater de- 
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fensive reaction from the majority. Con- 
sequently, a deadlock occurs and com- 
munication reaches an impass. Everyone 
airs his views but very little is accom- 
plished. 

A lesson from the past that still 
continues today will justify what I have 
said previously concerning accom- 
plishments. 

Most of the treaties in the west were 
made final in the latter half of the 19th 
century. The conditions of each treaty 
varied from area to area. Those details are 
very difficult to secure. My people in 
Manitoba were promised livestock, im- 
plements and free education in exchange 
for their land. Those were only a few of 
the promises. A sum of five dollars 
annually was given to every registered 
Indian in our band. We still receive the 
annual five dollars. We are still waiting for 
the livestock and implements promised 
100 years ago. 


As the populace well knows five dol- 
lars 100 years ago was much more valu- 
able than five dollars today. Yet, the 
same policy is still in practice. What 
paternalism! Surely, if communication 
flowed freely in both directions that 
ridiculous policy would have been 
changed. 

To add insult to injury, the money 
hounds still exist today. It was common 
practice a century ago to have traders 
follow the government officials who dis- 
tributed the treaty monies to my people. 
The traders quickly reaped a good profit 
and moved on to the next reservation. 


Oddly enough, that practice continues 
today. At least, it is still occurring on my 
home reservation. The brightly coloured 
trinkets that dazzled my people a century 
ago have been replaced by used mer- 
chandise and clothing. Some of the stuff 
looks as if it had been salvaged from a 
garbage dump. Still, my people buy it 
because it is cheap and available. | know 
they are disillusioned and they want to be 
self-supporting. A brief moment of hope 
vanishes when the five dollars disappears. — 
A festive atmosphere is quickly replaced 
by one of gloom and despair. All the 
pride and poise of by-gone years are no 
longer present. The fight for survival 
continues. 

That is only one poorly painted 
picture of life on a reservation. Words 
cannot describe the hopelessness or 
anxiety my people have felt over the 
years. I can only tell you what I feel. The 
evidence is plain enough if you care to 
find out for yourself. 


“*Yes, he was charming, but he sure looks like a trouble maker!”’ 
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In spite of everything, I am still 
optimistic about the future. I believe that 
someday, someway and somehow, my 
people will once again raise their heads 
with pride. We will be able to look others 
in the eye. We will be able to stand in 
independence and discard the old cloak 
of dependence upon the condescending 
attitudes of others. 

However, my people need the support 
of all other Canadians. We will never 
achieve any semblance of recognition if 
we remain isolated and segregated. Those 
policies are no longer effective. Con- 
ditional acceptance is passe, also. An 
Indian can never be a white man. Con- 
versely, a white man can never be an 
Indian. 

A recent debate in the House of 
Commons supports one of my ideas. Our 
elected spokesman used different ter- 
minology but I feel my concept is similar. 
Canada has many varied cultures within 
its bounds. Each culture has its distinctive 
contribution to make to our way of life. 
If we denied any one of those cultures 
their right to a rich heritage, Canada 
would lose some of its true beauty. 

To my knowledge, my people were 
not mentioned in the debate. | would be 
terribly disappointed if my people’s cul- 
tural heritage was overlooked. Maybe, it 
is one way of saying to us that we have 
nothing to offer. 

The one great hope that will once 
again revive the dignity and pride of my 
people is that we feel we have something 
to offer to a land that once was ours * 


OUR 
SENSE OF 
HUMOUR 


by W. J. McKeown 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


® The moderator of the 97th general 
assembly is a Scot. A race that has been 
called dour, slow to see the humour of 
any situation and if they do, unlikely to 
enjoy it. Which makes Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson the exception that proves a rule. 

It was, surely, a keen and delightful 
sense of humourous timing which prom- 
‘pted Dr. Nicolson to remark, after a 
commissioner at the last assembly had 
spoken at length: “I am reminded of the 
old, Scottish minister who said on one 
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occasion, ‘I confess that I have never 
murdered anybody; but I have read many 
obituaries with a great deal of satis- 
faction!’ ” 

Galt, Ontario, was settled by Scottish 
Presbyterians. It became a city where the 
oldtimers would tell newcomers that they 
would have to live there seven years 
before they would be invited to be a 
pallbearer at a funeral. It is also a city 
known for its churches and the strenuous 
game of curling. 

The late R. E. Knowles in his book Sz. 
Cuthbert’s describes some of the early life 
of the people associated with Knox’s 
Church, the St. Cuthbert’s of the novel. 
In one chapter he tells how the minister 
was an ardent curler, skip of a rink that 
had a Scot who was in the habit of 
celebrating well, rather than wisely, after 
a bonspiel. The minister had returned 
home, having won a bonspiel and, much 
later in the evening was preparing for bed, 
when a knock was heard at the manse 
door. 

There stood the tearful wife of the 
Scottish curler, asking the minister if he 
knew where her husband had got to. 
“No!” he said, “It is hours since I left 
him at the rink; but I will go out and see 
if | can find him and get him home.” 

The minister-skip got dressed in his 
winter outfit and went out into the night. 
As he came down a street toward one 
tavern, he could hear a Scottish voice 
raised in song. He entered the tavern, and 
immediately the singing stopped, and his 
curling friend staggered up to him, and 
exclaimed: ‘““Wad ye look wha’s come in 
here!” And putting an arm around the 
domine’s shoulder, the inebriated one 
continued confidentially: “Never mind, 
meenister, I’ll no’ tell the session.” 

Zorra Township, Ontario, was also 
settled by Scottish Presbyterians. Back in 
the 1870s, the Rev. Daniel Gordon was 
minister at Harrington. (One of his sons 
became the well-known Canadian author, 
Ralph Connor). One summer Sunday, as 
he preached on “Wheat and Chaff,” Mr. 
Gordon noticed that many of the farmers 
present were dozing. He stopped sud- 
denly in his discourse, and shouted: 


“Wheat! Wheat, a dollar-seventy-five a 
bushel in Stratford.” All the men woke 
up, and jerked their heads. And the 
preacher went on: ‘I don’t know what 
wheat is in Stratford, but I see you all 
wake up when you hear about money; but 
when I offer you first class wheat out of 
God’s own granary, you are indifferent 
and go to sleep.” 

Parts of Saskatchewan too, were set- 
tled by Scottish Presbyterians. The late 
Dr. W. A. Cameron used to tell about an 
election of elders when he was minister of 


St. James Church, Melfort. The session 
met to count the votes. Three men were 
elected, one a lawyer. When their names 
were read to the session, two were accep- 
ted unanimously. One staunch elder, of 
Highland descent would not vote for the 
lawyer. Nor would he state his reasons, 
although the others in the session were 
agreed on the man’s worthiness. 

Dr. Cameron was a mild man, a great 
hearted Christian, and tried his best to 
break down the opposition of the hold- 


out. Finally, he said “Mr.D...,...,the 
rest of us here are confident that Mr. 
C...., is fit to be an elder. You must 


know something against his character that 
we don’t. What is it?” And the answer 
burst out of the man who was sincerely 
and stubbornly opposed: “I firmly 
believe that no man can be a lawyer, and 
be a Christian.” 

However, not all the humour belongs 
to the oldtimers. When the present editor 
of The Record, a son of the manse, was a 
student minister in Alberta during a 
summer in the hot and hungry 30s, he 
had a letter from his father on how to 
succeed as a preacher. He was told to be 
sure and make the men of the con- 
gregation feel at home in church and, if 
the day be hot, tell them to remove their 
jackets. The dutiful son wrote back: 
“What do you suggest when all that the 
men wear are overalls?’ ** 


Letters 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 


From time to time many people, like 
Mr. Anderson, have expressed various con- 
cerns relating to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. This happened before 
1925, and I remember it all very well. In 
those theologically-wild days we were 
told that “no honest Christian could 
accept the Confession”; faithful people 
were worried. Oddly, in that period, most 
of the controversy centred on the sub- 
jects of eternal punishment and predes- 
tination. Our answer was the obvious 
one: the Confession is founded on the 
word of God; these doctrinals are biblical; 
therefore these critics are saying that no 
“honest Christian” could accept the 
Bible! There is not space to outline other 
aspects of the troubles of 1925: let me 
move to the present. 

I share with Mr. Anderson a desire for 
a Confession in modern phrasing. Our 
own articles of faith committee (now the 
committee on church doctrine) has spent 
hundreds of hours on doctrine; it has 
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produced many study papers, but no 
complete Confession (see pages 283-284, 
A & P, 1971). The “amendment” of 1954 
gave us a statement on church and nation, 
and that is now part of our subscription 
standards. The only other change since 
1875 was in 1889 when marriage to a 
deceased wife’s sister or a deceased hus- 
band’s brother was permitted. 

The magnitude of the task may be 
illustrated by the fact that the West- 
minister Assembly held 1,163 sessions to 
produce the Confession! A similar task in 
our background would be found more 
difficult. 

But where does this leave us? We may 
“amend” any part of the Confession by 
use of the Barrier Act. For example, if 
any person thinks that the condemnation 
of the pope is one we are bound to make 
today, we can strike out our acceptance 
of the offensive parts. | am of the opinion 
that Roman Catholics are not disturbed 
about this. They know what they used to 
say about us! If the matter is a real issue, 
let’s get to work and make the change. 

In the matter of ecumenicity, I must 
differ with Mr. Anderson. The Confession 
(see Chapter 25) is ecumenical, and from 
then onwards we have recognized ordin- 
ations and baptisms of other churches 
even though ours are not recognized by 
all of them. May I, without loss of 
modesty, call attention to the long dis- 
cussion I make on ecumenicity in my 
Manual for Ruling Elders, and say again 
that we dig our heels in when ecumen- 
icity is made a prelude to and an excuse 
for institutional union. I think we have 
reason to be proud of our church’s 
ecumenicity in this generation. 


I also accept without question the 
paragraph Mr. Anderson quoted dis- 
approvingly on the works of unregenerate 
men. What Jesus said in St. John 6:29 is 
to the point. If | had a son or daughter of 
public eminence, excelling in do-goodism, 
yet with no affection for me, of how 
much worth is his or her eminence? It is 
this point, enlarged to eternity, that the 
Confession presents. 

There is one over-all consideration that 
I believe to be of large consequence. It is 
that vast changes come about without 
formal approval. In technical language, 
we call this “consuetude” — general 
consent. One illustration: our grand- 
fathers would have made it a heresy 
charge against any minister placing a cross 
on or within a church, and would have 
moved against any building committee or 
congregation approving it. Yet it is now 
common, and [| haven’t heard a single 
objection to it. There are many examples 
of consuetude. Does anyone wish to 
formalize them as part of our subordinate 
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standards? 

I share with Mr. Anderson a disquiet 
about Sabbath observance, as we used to 
call it. Our committee on church doctrine 
has had many study papers on this 
subject. It seems to me this also is a place 
for clarification if it is a problem to 
many; it apparently is. The Puritanism of 
the Confession of Faith was imported 
from England and adopted by the Scots. 
It was not characteristic of Knox or 
Calvin, and that comforts me not a little. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith 
in history, in literature, in theology, is of 
monumental relevancy. The fact that 
succeeding generations of Presbyterians 
have made so few changes in it, as applied 
to them, speaks for itself. It is not an 
infallible document, but I hold to it. We 
may proceed concerning its errors, as we 
may see them as I have indicated in this 
letter. To write a new confession is 
seemingly, at present, beyond us. 
Willowdale, Ont. L. H. Fowler 


Mr. Anderson’s article is a plain state- 
ment of fact as many Presbyterian lay- 
men see it. | note that he mentions no 
objection to the “divine birth,” since all 
things are possible with the Lord. In 
earlier years, | have been nominated, but 
never elected, as elder. I would, in all 
conscience, have refused to act. I am 
neither fundamentalist nor modernist, if I 
was sure what both mean. 

In the years to come, I trust that our 
highest courts will revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, to 20th century 
thinking. However, I trust that the 
Presbyterian denomination, under that 
name, will continue as a respected branch 
of the Christian faith. 


Windsor, N.S. C.D. Buck 


overall intent of the sections. The state- 
ments having to do with sabbath obser- 
vance and the references to the Roman 
Catholic church illustrate the danger of 
withdrawing partial statements from the 
confession without preceding them with 
the main thought intended by the divines. 

He suggests“ there is no place for golf, 
television or even tiddlewinks,’ while 
missing the whole point of sabbath obser- 
vance — our attitude of mind and heart 
towards God and his word. He complains 
that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
makes vituperative attacks on the Roman 
Catholic church, and fails to see the 
overall truth stated in the confession that 
the head of the church is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This was so in the 17th century 
when Christ was the head of the church 
over any papal system; and it is true 
today is it not that Christ is the head of 
the church over and above the World 
Council of Churches or any other organ- 
ization devised by man. 

I, for one elder, affirm my acceptance 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and further assert that is agreeable to 
the Word of God. The question before 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
whether or not we believe the Bible to be 
the inspired, infallible Word of God and 
through it that we declare the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ offered in the gospel. 
It is time we discarded the apostate 
opinions of men so numerous in our 
church courts today, and relied upon the 
promises of God. We, as a church, should 
be concerned about catching a vision of 
the work waiting to be done for Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, any attempt to modify or 
remove the Westminster Confession of 
Faith would call for an immediate 
division within our church. 

Calgary, Alta. William F. Clelland 


LTT SS IT a aL EEE ST 
The Westminster Confession: 


"It is time we discarded 


the apostate opinions of men... 
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TAT TD EE Pe ESE EET) 


Your publication of “A Layman’s 
View of the Westminster Confession” 
clearly portrays the sad position at which 
we have arrived as a church. I am dis- 
mayed that the writer seems to feel that a 
revision is necessary to bring this great 
document of faith up to “20th century 
thinking.” 

The writers approach is tragically mis- 
leading. He has drawn out of context 
statements from the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, failing to grasp the 


I am ashamed of The Presbyterian 
Record and disappointed in you as its 
editor for allowing to be printed in 
November “A Layman’s View of the 
Westminster Confession.” To publish 
such an item without any comment is to 
bring the entire position of our church in 
regard to its subordinate standards into 
ridicule. 

There should have been appended to 
this article an editorial comment con- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Handle with care- 
it might go off! 


MEDITATION 


“Tremendous power is made available through a good man’s earnest 
prayer’ James 5: 16 (Phillips). 


Any who attended the Canadian National Exhibition in 1971, 
held annually in the city of Toronto, may have seen the 
display of advertisements in The Toronto Telegram pavilion, 
numbering one hundred in all. Each was a graphic display of 
some current community problem. Visitors were invited, 
having examined the display, to cast ballots for those they 
considered best. Of the one hundred, twelve were to be 
chosen. Winning entries had to do with pollution, drug abuse, 
Canadian nationalism, disease, and other pressing current 
problems. Among the twelve winners was one created by Paul, 
Phelan and Perry Limited, under the heading, “It still works.” 
The poster bore a large reproduction of Albrecht Durer’s 
famous work, “Praying Hands”, and the familiar words of 
Tennyson’s, “More things are wrought by prayer.” 

Among those who visited The Telegram’s pavilion were 
those who wished that all 100 entrants could have been 
winners, so well were they executed, but a majority of people 
felt that this one on the value of prayer was deserving of 
special honour. Was it the artistic talent that had done the 
work, or was it some nostalgic wishful thinking that led to this 
choice? Was it heart running away with the mind, or experience 
suggested by words also included on the award-winning 
advertisement, “Pray your own way and prove it? ” 

All of this comes to mind this month as your writer recalls 
a time a few years ago when most communities began each 
year by joining together in various churches for a week of 
prayer. The practice continues to a lesser extent and with a 
modified theme. There are still gatherings of earnest people, if 
only for one service, for common prayers offered in the 
interests of ecumenicity. 

The advertising world of Madison Avenue in New Y ork City 
has put slogans into our mouths such as, “The family that 
prays together stays together,’ and our prayer gatherings in 
January may seem like one last feeble attempt to hold 
together the separated family of the church. With it all, some 
will gather this month who really believe that prayer works. 
Some of you may be familiar with the words of William 
Temple who said, “I notice that if 1 am praying for my friends, 
coincidences happen. If I stop praying for my friends, the 
coincidences stop.” 

We may feel that the trouble here is that none of the things 
people say really prove anything. Not only this page, but this 
whole issue of The Record could be filled with things people 
have said in testimony to the power of prayer, but all of them 
taken together might seem to prove very little. The power of 
prayer has to be experienced. 

No one would feel like arguing with Francis A. Schaeffer 
and his wife by claiming that prayer does not work. Especially 
if they had read her book L’Abri, written after they had 
succeeded in the face of a series of difficulties in founding a 
series of shelters for those who felt rootless and adrift in life. 
The Schaeffers, both of whom are obviously intelligent people, 
have simply had too many experiences to doubt the power of 
prayer. Wonderfully enough, many of us have had similar 
experiences — too many, indeed, ourselves to doubt any 
longer. 
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So, the prescription for prayer must read like that for many 
medicines, use wisely, and handle with care! Answers do not 
always come in the way we expect. We must be ready for 
anything when we pray that something may happen! Years 
ago, Henry Ward Beecher, one of the foremost preachers of his 
day, spoke of how in moments of great piety, people may pray 
for patience without appreciating really what it is for which 
they ask. And he told of one man who once made this very 
prayer and for a considerable time had difficulty in under- 
standing the answer when he was sent an inexperienced cook! 

It was Beecher also who once said of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“You read, ‘Thy will be done’, and you say to yourself, ‘O, I 
can pray that’:. ... but ... This is a revolutionary petition. It 
would make many a man’s shop and store tumble to the 
ground to attempt it. Who can stand at the end of the avenue 
along which all his pleasant thoughts and wishes are blossom- 
ing like flowers, and send these terrible words, ‘Thy will be 
done’, crashing down through it? I think it is the most fearful 
prayer to pray in the world.” 

If, then, prayer does indeed still work, we had better be 
careful how we pray and what we ask for: we might receive 
more than we can handle! 


PRAYER 


God of mercy, as you graciously promise to hear us when we 
pray and repeatedly show your patience with our selfish and 
unworthy prayers, we thank you for the privilege. Help us to 
take advantage of it, to use it wisely, and to pray with great 
expectations of your power. And teach us to pray, “Your will 
be done.” In Jesus’ Name. Amen.* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 


it still works 


Since the beginning 
the positive power of prayer is 
indestructible and universal 


Pray your own way and prove it 
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OCTOR, I THINK I am pregnant, but I 
don’t want a child yet. [ cannot bring a child into the world — 
I haven’t completed high school; [ have no means of support 
for a child nor could I imagine giving it away — that would 
really destroy me as well as ruin the next year for me. Surely I 
have the right to have a wanted child, don’t I? Please let me 
have an abortion.” 

Abortion is only a word until an individual or family is 
faced with an unplanned and undesired pregnancy. In a state 
of crisis they share their conflict with their physician or 
minister seeking guidance and relief in their anguish. Every day 
doctors are faced with an ever growing number of requests for 
termination of pregnancy by guilty, fearful and confused 
individuals seeking understanding and intervention in their 
turmoil. Larger teaching hospitals receive calls from a hundred 
Or more persons each week but are able to deal with only a 
small portion due to limited facilities. Where the others go, no 
one really knows for certain. 

What on earth is happening? What concerns beset phy- 
sicians who attempt to respond to this appeal for help? What 
ethical issues are involved in this modern dilemma? 

Statistically individuals seeking intervention of pregnancy 
fall into three reasonably distinct groups. First, a fast growing 
group of adolescents and teen-agers who in our permissive 
society have become sexually active at a very early age. They 
are able neither to think of themselves as persons requiring 
contraceptive protection even though they are involved 
sexually, nor do they feel free to talk with their parents about 
their concerns. A second group are young single women 
usually in their 20s, seeking a marital partner, whose 
relationships have led to an. unwanted and unplanned 
pregnancy on account of failure of conception control or 
neglect of the same. 

In the third group are married women who have considered 
that child bearing days are over. Their families are well 
established and usually in school. Suddenly an unexpected 
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pregnancy presents itself for reasons similar to those given — 
above. 

The law as it stands provides for therapeutic abortion only 
where pregnancy has occurred as the result of violence, or 
where the continuation of pregnancy poses a significant risk to 
the physical or emotional health of the mother. But few 
pregnancies fall into the category of rape, and very few | 
medical conditions now warrant the interruption of pregnancy 
to prevent it becoming a life threatening condition. The vast 
majority are now presented on the basis that the continuation 
of pregnancy represents a threat to the emotional health and 
well being of the mother. 

Most individuals seeking intervention are obviously very 
distressed and often totally preoccupied by the gravity of their 
situation. Physicians find it very difficult to predict with 
certainty that the continuance of pregnancy is likely to cause 
irrevocable harm to the mother’s emotional health. Even more 
basically physicians find themselves caught in a novel dilemma, 
being asked increasingly to act in a manner that appears at 
least superficially to be destructive to life. Both individually 
and collectively they feel deeply identified with life and 
healing, not with death and destructiveness. They fear that 
society’s pressure upon them may force them into the role of 
its destructive agent, no longer the source of nurture and 


THE CHURCH VIEW 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL ACTION has 
stated that “an abortion involves a decision fraught with 
serious moral and spiritual implications.’”” The whole question 
of rights enters in, does the child have the right to be born, 
and dees a woman have the right not to bear her child? 

The board, which has studied the matter for some years and 
made representations to the standing committee of the House 
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healing to be entrusted with human life and respected by 
patients for their integrity and alinement with health. 

Physicians constantly faced by the dilemma tend to be 
polarized quickly into one or other extreme. On the one hand 
is a group which holds that all abortion is wrong, that an 
unborn child has prior claim to life over every other 
consideration. On the other, a highly “liberalized” group 
would grant abortion on demand to anyone seeking it. 
Meanwhile the ultimate anxiety remains of being cast in the 
role of society’s technicians who must ignore their feelings and 
convictions and carry out the task that abortion on demand 
would present. 

Does the law as it stands really help either the physician or 
the patient? All non-therapeutic abortions remain criminal acts 
under the existing code, whereas in actual fact the majority of 
individuals seen do not readily fit any of the categories 
provided by the law for therapeutic intervention. They 
comprise a body of highly distressed persons whether by 
youthfulness, ignorance, naivety, immaturity, chance or 
neglect, who find themselves faced by an unwanted, un- 
planned pregnancy which they basically reject. The rejection 
may be on the grounds of feared repudiation of themselves by 
parents and peers, a felt inability to provide for the emotional, 
economic, or housing needs of an infant; or may represent a 
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of Commons, is opposed to the principle of abortion on 
request. 

In a brief on the subject the board has stated that 
population control ought to be a matter of conception 
control, not abortion. It is definitely opposed to abortion 
‘becoming a general practice. 

Copies of “The Issue of Abortion’’ may be obtained from 
the Board of Evangelism and Social Action at ten cents each. 


—————————— 
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major threat to the educational or vocational plans of the 
individual. Whatever the conscious conflict, most women are 
suffering a great deal from fear, guilt and shame which will be 
compounded as they see it, by bringing yet another unwanted 
child into the world. This they consider an even deeper wrong 
than intervention of pregnancy. Some have actually con- 
templated suicide as an escape and others have considered its 
probable equivalent, a preparedness in desperation to place 
themselves in the hands of a criminal abortionist. 

Judeo-Christian theology has always emphasized the sanc- 
tity of life whether born or unborn. Co-existently our 
tradition has underlined the quality of life, that is, the 
necessity of a sense of individual worth and personal dignity. 
Ethically this would seem the crux of the conflict; how on the 
one hand to balance the living existence of the fetus over 
against the integrity of the mother’s. Our theology leaves us 
then with no easy answers or rules to apply on appropriate 
occasions but rather where it always should; in a state wherein 
difficult decisions must be made, with choices that are not 
without conflict and some sense of guilt, in a tension that is 
always a reality for those who would live life fully. 

Most physicians would like to see abortion removed 
entirely from the criminal code. Few, however, would 
welcome abortion on demand. They and the families who find 
themselves caught up with the issue as a personal ethical 
matter shall, | hope, be able to continue to share in the 
anguish of a decision which is central to both our theology and 
the meaning of our human existence. The wrestling through of 
the decision whether an interruption of pregnancy is truly 
therapeutic must therefore be an individual process based on 
the trust and respect for life in all its dimensions which is so 
necessarily the essence of the doctor-patient relationship. 


The author is psychiatric consultant to the Family Planning Clinic of 
Toronto Western Hospital, assistant professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Toronto, and a member of Gateway Community Church, 
Flemingdon Park, Toronto. 
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BY W. STANFORD REID 


@ Over the past five or six years the western world has 
witnessed the rise of what has come to be known as “a youth 
subculture” of hippies, yippies and similar types. With long 
hair, beards (if they could grow them), blue jeans and tattered 
shirts they have become a common sight on the highways and 
in the cities from Amsterdam and Paris to Vancouver and Los 
Angeles. Drugs, promiscuous sex, strange songs, magic, Eastern 
religions and the like have been their “bag.” 

Parallel to this movement, during the past two or three 
years we have seen the rise of another movement, this time 
with a Christian outlook and emphasis. Frequently known as 
the “Jesus People,” the individuals involved, often dressed in 
the sub-culture style, place all their emphasis upon the need 
for man to turn to God through faith in Jesus Christ. They 
stress the importance of experiencing the redeemed life, 
devote much time to Bible study and seek to bear an effective 
witness to Christ as saviour and lord. Their motto is usually 
“Smile, God Loves You!” 

To the staid church-goer, however, this movement is often 
as strange and as distasteful as the hippies or the yippies. Their 
clothes, their hair styles, the signs that they give with fingers 
pointing upwards to heaven, their football game style yells of 
“Give me a J! Give me an E! Give me an S!” etc. seem far 
from the conservative Christian approach. Their exuberance in 
singing and the types of songs that they are writing also bring 
shivers to the souls of many in the “comfortable pew.” But 
most important of all the doctrines they proclaim are 
sometimes strange and not always biblical. 

Recently a division has appeared in their ranks with those 
who claim to be the original Jesus People stressing the view 
that all man can now expect is God’s judgment and wrath. 
Others, while not denying God’s condemnation of man’s 
rebellion, lay much greater emphasis upon God’s grace in 
Christ. But both groups tend to be suspicious of, if not 
antagonistic to, the organized church, frequently proclaiming 
that they are unique in the history of the church. 

But are they unique? It would hardly seem so. They appear 
to be repeating a phenomenon that the church has seen again 
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and again throughout its history. When the organized church 
has become sterile, organization dominated, intellectually arid, 
a reaction has come, usually from the ranks of the young, 
towards a warmer, more emotional and exuberant expression 
of faith in Christ as saviour and lord. We see this in the early 
church, in the evangelical revivals of the late 17th and the 18th 
centuries and in many of the movements of the 19th century. 
The reformation of the 16th century, however, offers some of 
the best parallels to what we are experiencing today. 

In the first place the reformation was primarily a grassroots, 
frequently a youth, movement. As one digs down to the 
foundation level one finds that it resulted, not so much from 
the work of theologians or ecclesiastics, as from the informal 
gathering together of Christians for prayer, praise and Bible 
study, usually in private homes. I have been able to trace these 
groups in France, Holland, England and Scotland before the 
reformation really became a self-conscious movement in any 
of these countries. Out of these meetings came the leaders 
such as John Calvin, John Knox, Miles Coverdale and others. 

At first the groups, aided by the fact that the Bible was 
becoming available in printed vernacular versions, were rather 
chaotic. But they grew. Singing became a very common 
preoccupation, with the French poet Clement Marot event- 
ually producing a considerable number of metrical psalms in 
French. These were used or imitated in Holland, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and other countries where the movement was 
developing. In England the psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins 
played the same role. And wherever one turns in the 
contemporary records one finds the same exuberance and 


sense of joy, even of excitement. 

Yet the church of the day was opposed in this. The clergy 
resented the idea that, as Milton put it later, “the hungry 
sheep looked up and were not fed.” Persecution resulted and 
might well have destroyed the whole movement. Without 
leaders who could formulate the doctrines of the renewed 
faith, who could give guidance in their application to everyday 
life and who could encourage the believers to stand fast in the 
face of persecution, the promising effort at revitalization 
might well have failed. 

Yet the leaders did appear. Martin Luther came out of a 
monastery where he had been influenced by the new Bible 
studies and began to teach in Wittenberg. The centre of his 
theology was the doctrine of “justification by faith alone,” 
which was the key to all that came afterwards. When on 
October 31, 1517 he nailed his Ninety-five Theses to the door 
of the castle church, challenging all comers to debate the 
subject of indulgences with him, he lit the fuse, but the train 
was already laid to the gunpowder. For the next 30 years he 
produced pamphlets and books in a steady stream to guide the 
believers. 

Equally, if not more, important, in 1536 the young French 
scholar, John Calvin, produced for the small study groups of 
Protestants in Hance, his theological handbook The Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. Although over the years it was 
enlarged to become a massive theological treatise, from the 
beginning it laid down the lines of doctrine that Protestants in 
many lands adhered to, and have done so to the present day. 

Other leaders arose elsewhere. Knox, for instance, set forth, 
on the basis of Calvin’s work, plans for the conduct of “privy 
kirks” in Scotland in 1556, while others did the same for 
Protestant groups in Hungary, Poland, Italy and Austria, These 
men by their work in formulating doctrine, guiding and 
directing in all matters of organization and even of everyday 
life, gave coherence and objective to the scattered groups, who 
left alone could not have stood up to the adverse pressures of 
church and state. 
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It would look as though this is what is needed today in the 
new movement which has arisen. The various groups are 
widely separated, sometimes spiritually as well as geo- 
graphically, with the result that, humanly speaking, they could 
easily fade out without achieving anything. They need 
leadership and they need coherence primarily in stating what 
they believe. If leaders do arise, the movement could be the 
beginning of a resurgence of a vigorous Christianity that could 
lead to the revival and renewal of the whole church. If, on the 
other hand, the leaders do not appear, the entire effort could 
collapse. 

What can and should the church do in this situation? It can 
of course do as the Jewish synagogue did in the first, the 
Roman church in the 16th, and the established churches in the 
18th, centuries. It can persecute this group in one way or 
another, driving them outside its borders. Some today would 
do just this. Since they disturb the church they should be kept 
at arm’s length. 

Others would favour accepting them into the church, 
drawing them into the organization. They then hope to gain 
control of the movement for their own particular denomin- 
ation’s or congregation’s advantage. They would smother the 
movement in organizational cotton batting, ultimately des- 
troying its effectiveness and its influence. This could be 
equally disastrous, for the vitality would then disappear, with 
everything formalized as before. 


JESUS PEOPLE witnessing on a city street. 
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The third, and to my mind the best possibility is that the 
church will listen to what the Jesus People have to say. They 
speak of the power and impact of Jesus on their lives. They 
speak of the transformation that he has wrought in their own 
souls. Like the blind man in John 9 they keep saying: ‘“‘Whereas 
I was blind, now I see,” a message that has been sadly lacking 
in most of the contemporary churches for years. Perhaps 
through their voices God is calling us back to remember the 
fundamental fact of man’s need for regeneration by the Spirit 
and justification by faith alone. 

Such listening will, however, also demand action. It will call 
for repentance and faith on our part: repentance for our 
coldness, and faith to go out like these young people to 
proclaim the love of God in Jesus Christ. It will summon us 
back to our allegiance to Jesus Christ in a new way, that we 
may seek to glorify him in all things. 

If the churches follow this pattern of action, they will seek 
to give all aid possible to the Jesus People. They will attempt, 
not to take them over, but rather to give them guidance, help 
and support where possible, in order that they may develop 
and grow in their Christian faith and testimony. This in turn 
may well be the beginning of a renewal and reformation of the 
church of Christ that will surpass anything that we have seen 
over the past two thousand years. * 


Dr. Reid is professor of history at the University of Guelph, Ontario. 


The 
Gateway 


Singers 


of Grace Church 


BY LLOYD MACKEY 


B ‘God is a lot more believable in a piece of music than ina 
hard pew.” 

It was a pretty, blonde, excited 16-year-old-girl talking. She 
had just finished a spirited rehearsal with the Gateway Singers, 
one of two factors which have put Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, in the limelight in recent years. (The other factor, of 
course, is Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, the church’s minister and 
last year’s general assembly moderator.) 

The story of the association between this average tradition- 
al city church and the almost 100 young people who make up 
the Gateway Singers might offer some interesting clues to 
congregations looking for previously untapped areas of action. 

Organized in 1967, the Gateway Singers began as a group of 
about 15 high school and university age young people from 
Grace Church who found that singing together was fun. Their 
catalyst was Geraldine Johnston (Mrs. Johnston to the singers 
and Gerry to her adult friends), a pert, enthusiastic woman, 
mother of four children and musical to the core. Her 
enthusiasm caught on with the “kids” and it was not long 
before the group became in demand in other places around 
Calgary besides Grace Church. 

The highlight of each year is the Gateway Singer tour, 
which has on three occasions taken the young people into 
churches throughout British Columbia and Washington state. 

But what makes these young people tick, and what do 
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Grace Church people think about it all? | recently spent a few 
days listening to the young people as well as a number of the 
church officers, Sunday school teachers and other con- 
gregation members. | received the distinct impression that the 
music the Gateway Singers produce has been the major vehicle 
by which many of its members have come to understand and 
accept the Christian faith. When I listened to the singers talk, I 
found considerable acceptance of the young lady’s idea about 
the believability of God. 

The organization itself has also provided the social outlet, 
group identity and range of activity which energetic teenagers 
look for. They play football together. (That is, the fellows do. 
The girls stand by and cheer). They help each other solve their 
personal problems. They work at a variety of projects to raise 
money for tours. 

One university student who had to leave the group because 
she moved to Edmonton to further her education, said there 
were several former Gateway Singers there who get together 
Monday nights because they miss the weekly rehearsal. 

There is little time for Gateway Singers to grow selfish as 
individuals. The teamwork shown while they rehearse indicates 
an almost perfect example of the “group feeling” they talk 
about. But when they stop singing and start talking, their 
individual differences emerge. Some are almost wild and 
irreverent by some adult standards, but they appear to 
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appreciate the disciplines imposed by the group around them 
and by Mrs. Johnston’s leadership. Others appear to be deeply 
committed to their Christian faith and feel free to talk about 
what Christ means to them and how he has helped them. 

Many indicate they joined the Gateway Singers because 
they simply like the music and add that Christian commitment 
and the social life of the group has grown on them. 

What do they think of Grace Church? 

There was frequent reference to the fact that the church 
was “getting more liberal.” It was a positive and appreciative 
expression and a little digging revealed that it had nothing to 
do with liberal or conservative theology. It was the fact that 
the young people were being accepted by church members 
both as individuals and as a group of musicians. The “‘liberal” 
reference indicated that the level of acceptance was much 
higher than the young people had expected it to be. 

And the church does appear to appreciate the singers, too. 
For the first three years Mrs. Johnston worked with the group 
voluntarily. Now she is on Grace Church staff and co-ordinates 
much of the church’s music and musical education program. 


Session members and other people from Grace appear to 
recognize the idea that Dr. Nicolson’s strong pulpit ministry 
and the influence of the Gateway Singers complement each 
other. 


One middle-aged lady of European background indicated 
that one of the reasons why she and her husband had started 
attending Grace Church was Dr. Nicolson’s preaching. Com- 
menting on the emergence of the singers she noted she sees the 
two influences being like “the King James Version and Good 
News for Modern Man.” 


Explaining her comment, she said that Dr. Nicolson and the 
singers were able to minister to a much wider variety of people 
than each could help separately. 

But what is the nature of the church which has produced 
the Gateway Singers? Grace Church is housed in a big, roomy, 
stone building about 10 blocks from downtown Calgary. There 
are close to 1,000 members, and about 400 people attend 
Sunday morning worship. 

The church is located in an older residential area which 
presently has a large number of rooming houses, but is 
gradually turning into a high rise apartment district. Members 
come from all over the city, few from much closer than a mile 
from the church. Many of the members emigrated from the 
United States and a fair percentage make their living from oil. 

The church has, for many years, had a strong musical 
program, and a fair number of the Gateway Singers have been 
involved in Grace Church choirs since they were five years old. 

For the five to seven year olds, there is the Celtic Choir. 
The Crusader group is composed of eight through 11 year olds 
and there is a bell ringer and intermediate choir as well. And 
naturally, there is a solid, experienced senior choir. 

The Sunday school staff reflect a strong loyalty among the 
membership to Grace Church. Many of them live close to 
other Presbyterian churches, but have stayed with Grace 
because they believe that the facilities and resources of the 
church can provide service to people in all parts of the city. 
One person noted that if the same amount of time and energy 
could be put into the church’s Christian education program as 
into music, more exciting things could happen there, too. 

Staff and session members are facing the fact that the 


church building is becoming part of a high rise district. With 


the encouragement of their new assistant, the Rev. Tom 
Rodger, they are trying to find means of developing ministries 
to the “cliff dwellers”, who, behind their locked doors and 
intercoms, appear so inaccessible. 
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For a time the Gateway Singers appeared to be drifting 
from under the wing of the church and becoming more of a 
community choir, but now the trend appears to have reversed. 
A number of factors have contributed to this. One is the 
acceptance of the Gateway Singers by the church people. 
Another is a concerted effort on the part of Mrs. Johnston and 
Dr. Reg. Paul, a chemistry professor at the University of 
Calgary who teaches the teen-age Bible class, to co-ordinate 
music and curriculum materials. 

The morning of my visit 13 out of 14 of class members 
were Gateway Singers. Our obvious question, which could 
possibly draw only a theoretic answer, was “Show many would 
have been there, if music had not influenced their faith?” 

Variety is a keynote in the kind of music sung. Secular, 
folk, contemporary Christian and classical sacred all share the 
bill of fare, but no matter where the Gateway Singers perform, 
the evening ends on a Christian note with something like 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” or “The Lord Bless You and 
Keep You.” 

Mrs. Johnston noted that the atmosphere is usually electric 
when the group winds up with such numbers at an event such 
as a Rotary Club or oilmen’s dinner. 

The Gateway Singers perform regularly for service clubs, 
youth gatherings and church groups. They sing in Anglican, 
Catholic and United Church worship services and have 
participated in workshops sponsored by such organizations as 
the Royal Canadian College of Organists. 

They took top awards last year in the Christmas Carollers’ 
Festival of Calgary and did a television special last April. 

But tour time is always the highlight. There the group 
feeling is intensified with a wide variety of activities, informal 
and otherwise. It might be the crowding of 13 young ladies 
into a bathroom...all of them trying to get ready for the day’s 
bus ride, or singing ““O Canada” to the tourists on the ferry 
between Vancouver and Victoria, or jumping off the bus at 
every stop and singing “Barbara Ann.” 

The singers must be versatile when on tour. One day they 
might arrive early enough to relax in the church where they 
will be performing. One singer indicated that relaxation could 
involve anything from “plunking” on any available piano to 
catching a little shuteye in one of the pews. 

Standards of behavior are expected to be high when on 
tour, however, The young people remind each other and 
themselves that they represent Grace Church. One rule, for 
example is that no one smokes when in uniform. And it would 
appear there is not time to get involved in use of drugs. 

Some of the correspondence and music reproduction work 
is done by the church office under direction of Mrs. Jessie 
Douglas, church secretary. 

Mrs. Douglas is quick to point out, however, that much of 
the work load is carried by the singers themselves, especially 
with the emergence of John Cumming and John Nicolson as 
assistant directors. 

Two other people whose names come up are Mrs. Florence 
Mahon, a United Church woman who has been involved for 
several years as accompanist, and Dave Grimstead, who does 
the arranging on the numbers requiring a jazz or contemporary 
sound. 

The Gateway Singer story might be one which could be 
repeated in many churches across Canada. Young people 
everywhere enjoy music, and enjoyable music has often been 
one earmark of a living church. 

What happens when hard pews and pieces of music are put 
together? Maybe Grace Church has one effective answer to 
that question.* 

THE AUTHOR is a freelance writer from Chilliwack, B.C. 


BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


® What kind of sex education do our children need? Should 
abortion laws be changed? What is the role of women in 
today’s society? 

These questions daily confront Dr. Marion Powell, the 
energetic Presbyterian who is medical officer for the Borough 
of Scarborough, Ontario. 

Her demanding job involves being in charge of the health 
department in Scarborough, public health nursing, school 
health services and public health inspection of such places as 
restaurants and swimming pools. 

Besides all this she lectures to university and high school 
students, mostly about family life education and family 
planning. She’s in great demand as a speaker, and talks before 
a wide range of organizations—everything from local church 
women’s associations to the most militant women’s liberation 
groups. And somehow she finds time to serve on the boards of 
such organizations as the Planned Parenthood Association, the 
Canadian Family Planning Association, and the Metro Toronto 
Association for Retarded Children. 

She firmly believes that sex education should be honest and 
explicit. “I do not think you can do children any harm by 
telling them facts—we cannot tell children too much. They 
learn on the street, from friends—and their information is 
strongly coloured by street views.” The problem is, she feels, 
that sex education comes too late, and there is too little of it. 

While she feels that family doctors and some health 
teachers are doing a good job, she wants to see more 
communication through inter-personal relationships. “It’s so 
easy to teach anatomy and physiology but little about how we 
feel as men and women. Our relationship with people should 
be taught . How do children learn to become good fathers and 
mothers, when they often have no example? For instance, the 
father who comes home for dinner, reads the paper, plays golf 
or isn’t there at all?” 

She believes that sex education could happen on an 
inter-personal level if teachers were able to relate to a small 
group of students for several years. “‘We have the learning skills 
of communication, but we don’t use them. The lack of this 
sort of thing is part of the depersonalization of society.” 

One of the problems is that we misuse the media to 
communicate what we see as the real priorities — such as giving 
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girls the idea that the most vital areas of concern are marriage 
possibilities, boy friends and clothes. 

“We also have a problem in adolescence,” she says, 
“because we know that physically girls are maturing earlier 
and through prolonging school and delaying their advent into 
adult life, we have a long adolescent period at a time when 
they are most interested in sex.” 

“For boys the peak of sexual maturity is 18. And today, 
boys who used to experiment with prostitutes now sleep with 
the girl next door. The dating patterns add to this ,we know a 
girl goes with a boy for some time before getting involved in 
Sexem 

‘It would be great if we could tell them not to do it,” she 
points out, “But this isn’t going to stop it. They are not 
realistic about their sex drive or about ending up pregnant.” 

She thinks that one answer is making contraceptives 
available to girls whether they are married, or not. We should 
not penalize them by making them get pregnant, she is 
convinced. 

Dr. Powell is aware that this idea will disturb some church 
people. But she feels that the church just doesn’t want to face 
the reality of what is happening. ‘We’re seeing a great many 
teen-agers pregnant and treating them for venereal diseases. 
And today, pregnant teen-agers don’t see marriage as a 
solution, they want to get an abortion or raise the child. 

“The church is quick to open homes for unmarried 
mothers,” she points out. “But what about offering this type 
of residential care for teens or young single mothers to care for 
their babies, where they could get adequate day care? Or care 
for girls that are having abortions?” Dr. Powell also believes 
that we should stop thinking of girls who get pregnant as 
“fallen women.” 

“We have the idea that girls from disturbed homes or who 
lack basic care are those that get pregnant ’’ she says ‘“‘when 
actually, it’s really that they just — have intercourse.” 

What about abortion? Should the present laws be changed? 

“IT don’t like the law as it stands now,” Dr. Powell affirms. 
“By hiding away from the subject it is not going to disappear. 
Women are demanding abortion, countries are liberalizing it, 
yet the church is taking an uncertain attitude by expressing 
itself as being against abortion because of the unborn child’s : 
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right to be born.” 

“Denying women abortions doesn’t mean they don’t get 
them,” she declares. “The idea that the unborn child has a 
right to live doesn’t mean that a mother facing the prospect of 
an unwanted child 1s going to change her mind about getting 
an abortion. Abortion should be a matter decided between the 
mother and father or with the parents and the doctor.” She is 
firm in her belief that “abortion should not fall under the 
criminal code unless some criminal act is actually involved.” 

Characteristically, Dr. Powell thinks abortion must be dealt 
with realistically. “So you continue your pregnancy, you don’t 
have an abortion. But isn’t an unwanted child doomed to a 
pretty unhappy existence? Many people have the capacity to 
make the best of something, but there are also many children 
who are never accepted. Maybe some children have the right 
not to be born!” 

She continually emphasizes the importance of being real- 
istic about people’s needs In her view, the church must not 
try to force its own standard of behaviour on everyone. And, 
“I do not think the church can ignore and be wishy-washy on 
the subject of pre-marital sex for it is here to stay.” 

Dr Powell has a lively interest in women’s liberation and 
has had frequent contact with some of the more radical 
women’s organizations . 

“Although I have difficulty in identifying with women’s lib 
I have tremendous admiration for them and agree with their 
platform. They make a real impact on society.” 

She wonders, how does a woman activist fit into the 
church? She is usually suspect in conservative circles and if she 
speaks out ona subject she is labelled. 

On the question of women’s place in the church she thinks 
that although women have been given the right to fill offices 
such as elders and managers, they have not gotten in at the 
grass roots of church administration. Only then do you have 
real equality. And she is firm in her belief that such equality 
must be earned. 

“Women have left the running of the church to men,” she 
comments. They are satisfied with wielding power through 
their husbands. Where are the women on the visitation teams , 
the building, finance and other such committees?” 

Men are no more liberated than women, she believes . 
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we liberate women we liberate men to teach children and react 
without the stereotyped male image.” She thinks we com- 
municate to boys as soon as they are born that boys are 
aggressive, don't cry, and girls are submissive emotional, and 
can manipulate those around them by their tears. 

“The liberated woman isn’t necessarily the woman in blue 
jeans, a tank top, and no bra. She is merely a woman who is 
free to be herself.’ The church needs to speak out on the 
subject of liberating men and women, Dr. Powell thinks. 

It is unfortunate, she believes, that most of the women in 
the church have no use for women’s lib. And women don’t 
want to be liberated in church. With a touch of humour she 
offers this advice to women: “Rise up and get off the flower 
committee!” 

One of the by-products of the church’s conservatism in 
these issues, she is convinced, is that people don’t goto the 
church with problems in these areas. “For instance ,a woman 
looking for an abortion, she doesn’t go to someone who has 
strong feelings that abortion is wrong.” In its counselling 
situations, she thinks the church must learn to be know- 
ledgeable and impartial, setting out all the alternatives to 
someone, for instance ,who is 17 and pregnant , 

“Your readers will probably consider me a radical,’ says 
Dr. Powell, smiling. But she really believes that her opinions 
are pretty much middle -of-the-road. “‘When I speak to church 
groups, | am considered radical, but when I give the same 
speech to a radical group | am considered very much a 
conservative.” 

Dr. Powell is greatly interested in family life at home as 
well as on the job. She and her husband, the Rev. Donald 
Powell, who is executive assistant with our board of Christian 
education, have three children. Peggy is a student in interior 
design at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. Mary 
Beth (Mrs. Ken White) lives in St. Catharines where she and 
her husband are both students at Brock University. Malcolm, 
the youngest, is a high school student with a lively interest in 
hockey. 

As well as enjoying family life and activity, Dr. Powell sews 
and makes her own clothes, and she and her husband share an 
interest in riding horses. The Powells attend St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church, Don Mills * 
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@ Qn his first Sunday at university, a new student had risen 
bright and early and had begun to dress. His roommate was a 
third year student and when he realized the young man was 
dressing to go out, he sleepily inquired where he was going. 
Innocently enough the man replied: “I’m going to church.” 
Shocked and unbelieving the roommate sat bolt upright in his 
bed and with complete sincerity exclaimed: “‘Going to church! 
You can’t be serious!” 

This was not a question but an accusation. The roommate 
was, without a doubt, proclaiming that a church-goer in our 
fast moving age of the pill, space exploration and protest was 
some kind of naive idiot. How could any educated individual 
possibly require anything as foolish as the church for his 
dependence? Surely the church ought to be abolished, not 
supported. Only a traitor to the new youthful society would 
actually attend church, and admit it unashamedly. 

John Lennon of the famous musical group, “The Beatles”, 
once said: “The Beatles are more popular than Jesus’, and 
thousands of adults protested. Even radio stations refused to 
play any more Beatle records and finally Lennon apologized, 
saying that he had been misunderstood. The question is, 
should he have apologized, or was he telling the truth? 

The 19th century is said to have been the age of the 
exclamation mark; the 20th century is definitely the age of the 
question mark. Everything once firmly believed in is now 
being questioned. Many young people today are saying, “If 
what you believe is right, why is the world in such a mess? 
Look at the suffering, the agony, the disease, the poverty, the 
hate, the racial injustice, and the blood-spilling wars. If your 
God is a God of love, why doesn’t he stop it? Christianity has 
failed.” 

It has been said that Christianity has not been tried and 
found insufficient; it has been found difficult and left untried. 
But even if Christianity has not been tried, young people are 
not alone when they demand an answer to the honest 
question, ““Why do people suffer?” 

Perhaps a partial answer is given by Jesus in a parable from 
Matthew 13. “The Kingdom of heaven’’, Jesus says, “‘is like a 
man who sowed good seed in his field. One night, when 
everyone was asleep, an enemy came and sowed weeds among 
the wheat and went away. When the plants grew and the heads 
of grain began to form, then the weeds showed up. The man’s 
servant came to him and said: ‘Sir, it was good seed you sowed 
in your field, where did the weeds come from?’ The master 
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replied, ‘Some enemy has done this’’, an enemy called evil and 
the devil. Certainly God is a God of love and has not willed 
our suffering. It is our enemy and not our friend that brings us 
sorrow. : 

Some people say that there is no such thing as a devil. When 
| hear this I think of the prize fighter whose opponent was 
beating him almost to death. As the boxer leaned on the ropes 
about to fall, his manager yelled, ““Get up, get up. He’s not 
even hitting you’. The fighter replied, ““Well watch the ref 
will ya; somebody’s hitting me.” If there is no devil, then who 
is hitting us? The devil has been tempting people since time 
began; why should he stop now when so many people are so 
easily tricked into following him? 

But let us turn back to the individuals who scorn the 
church-goer, for herein lie the questions, what is the church? 
What does it have to offer? ‘ 

Many onlookers see the church as a ritual farce. The church 
body, they say, regardless of denomination, is made up of 
generally the same kinds of people: the sleepers, the gossips, 
the whisperers, the show-offs, those who are dragged to 
church, those who go because they have nothing better to do 
on a Sunday morning, and even the critics. They are all present 
in any congregation. 

How many people listen to the words they sing, or give as 
generously to the church as they could? How often do we bow 
our heads in prayer and hope only that God will make the 
minister’s prayer a short one? When it comes to all of this, is it 
any wonder our doctrine, our love for God, and our church are 
so severely criticized, to the point of calling us all “‘one-day-a- 
week Christians?” 

Assuredly the 20th century church invites and deserves 
some criticism. All too often the blind are leading the blind 
and some people feel lost. | once saw a cartoon showing two. 
weird-looking characters parading along a city sidewalk. Each 
of them carried a sign. One of these men was an elderly and 
unsmiling individual with a long beard. Inscribed on his sigr 
were the words THE WORLD IS COMING TO AN END. He 
was closely followed by an equally pessimistic man whose sign 
read THANK HEAVEN. If this is the attitude of people today, 
we should not be shocked to see newspaper headlines that read 
“God is Dead.” 3 

Believing has fallen on evil days. Modern man has brushed 
the cobwebs from his mind, cast off ancient illusion, and looks 
with honest realism at the world in which he lives. Science, for 
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stance, has trained young people to be wary of exaggeration 
d superstition and has indeed proclaimed that God is dead. 
Freud says: “If science cannot discover it, it just isn’t there’’, 
and so far science has not been able to discover God. The time 
has come, it seems, when the church is no longer necessary for 
religion. More and more people are consulting Dear Abby and 
Ann Landers instead of their ministers. Churchless Christianity 
in fact is now popular with many. Certainly the strain on the 
practising believer is greater than ever before. 
But there is yet a great mystery in man the believer. He 
es not believe easily when the way is open. It is when the 
iches of life force him up against the wall, when all the odds 
against him, when there is no reason to believe, that he 
does believe. He believes when everything is against belief and 
in the midst of being trampled by all his problems he cries out 
to God and seriously awaits a reply. Call it hope if you wish, it 
is faith too! It is man’s cry for freedom, his reach for salvation 
and a solution to his despair. Imagine man today as the second 
Adam, who discovers in his fall that there is hope in Christ. 
Man can unite his suffering and joy and take a serious look at 
his world with his faith in God to back him up. 

Going to church! Can we actually be serious’ In spite of the 
fact that in many communities it is not the ‘in thing’ to go 
regularly to the public worship of God in church, there are 
large numbers of responsible persons who take the church 
seriously and who go to church with a high degree of 
faithfulness. True, the so-called ‘“‘solemn assemblies” of the 
hurch strike many as being irrelevant to the crucial issues of 
the day. True also, there is much faithlessness among us who 
are members of the visible church, and there are many abuses 
of the total word and gospel of Christ. 


We who are within the church are more aware of our own 
weaknesses and sins than the severest critic on the outside; but 
there are those who are utterly serious about the church. They 
include young people and men and women concerned about 
better government, more wholesome communities, social 
justice, more adequate education for all children, replacement 
of slums by decent housing, and replacing war with peace and 
justice. Going to church, and taking it seriously means that we 
know the worship of God is the prerequisite of the Christian 
life. If you are serious about the church and your participation 
in its worship, you are indeed in excellent company. 

Jesus has much to tell us about the value of our church. In 
Luke 4 1-16 we read that he went to the synagogue on the 
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Sabbath day as he regularly did despite the many faults he 
found in it. At times he scorned prominent persons in the 
church with such words as “offspring of vipers,” “‘whited 
sepulchers”, “‘hypocrites”, and other derogatory remarks. 
Many things in the temple and synagogue must have irritated 
him. Many things must have made him disagree. Some things 
made him furious. The worship of the synagogue, like the 
worship today, was far from perfect, yet Jesus never failed to 
join himself to God’s worshipping people on the Sabbath day. 

A recent segment of the Batman show reminds me of our 
dilemma. In this episode, Cat Woman, “‘a cunning culprit”, 
stole some priceless jewelled cats and then led the dynamic 
duo of Batman and Robin on a merry chase. The closing scene 
found Cat Woman clinging to the ledge of a bottomless pit 
with one hand. In the other hand she clutched the priceless 
cats. Batman offered to throw a life-saving rope to the frantic 
feline. However, she would have had to drop the treasured cats 
in order to catch the rope. As time passed, she refused to 
surrender the wealth, lost her grip on the ledge and plunged 
into the pit. 

This Bat-caper, I feel, can be closely linked to Mark, 
chapter 6, verse 4. At that time, Jesus said to his disciples: 
“‘No man can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will stand by one and despise the 
other.’ Batman offered the life-saving rope to Cat Woman. 
Christ offers us the lifeline of grace. However, we must drop 
our priceless cats, our sinful habits, if we want to catch the 
rope. Sometimes we think we can have both. We forget that 
Christ has said: ““No man can serve two masters.” 

Most of us have a firm grip on the ledge. The less Christ-like 
we are, the weaker our grip becomes and the heavier becomes 
the weight that is dragging us into the bottomless pit called 
hell. Cat Woman had her salvation within her fingers’ reach. 
She just had to drop the treasure to catch the rope. Instead, 
she was greedy and lost her life. She had nothing in the end. If 
we do not have Christ’s life in us when we die, we will have 
nothing for eternity but the anguish of hell. 

We are working for a happy ending to our episode of life 
here on earth. If we team up with Christ, in that house which 
he has proclaimed his own, we cannot help but be a “dynamic 
duo.’* 


THE AUTHOR belongs to the Presbyterian Church, St. Marys, Ont. 
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™ Ifa congregation doesn’t see itself as part of world mission, 
that congregation isn’t significant locally, says Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, overseas secretary of the board of world missions. 

The whole Canadian church must see itself as a unit of a 
world Christian community, states Dr. Johnson. To help the 
local Christian realize what his world task is, the board of 
world missions is suggesting that congregations across the 
church set up study programs on world mission from January 
to April of 1972. 

Material to help local groups look at the question is 
available from the missionary education department of the 
board. 

The Consultation on The World Mission Task Today held in 
Waterloo last June raised the question of whether congrega- 
tional faith is adequate for the present world situation. 

“We’re now at what is probably the greatest single 
transition point in human history. We’re moving from the 
period of national states and regional imperialisms into a single 
world community,” says Dr. Johnson. 

The question for the church is whether the Christ we are 
preaching is useful only for the local community, or whether 
he is indeed a Lord adequate for all of mankind regardless of 
their race colour or faith.” 

It isn’t enough to see Jesus Christ simply as the religious 
leader of this region like Buddha is the religious leader of 
much of Asia. Christ must be seen as Lord of all mankind, says 
Dr. Johnson. 

And the church as a whole must become his missionary. “‘In 
the past we thought our missionary responsibility was fulfilled 
if we sent a few dollars or occasionally selected some 
dedicated individual to send on our behalf. But now we must 
see that every member of the congregation in his daily life and 
work has a missionary function.” 

“If there’s poverty down the street, you’ve got to do 
something about it, rather than build up your business at the 
expense of the other person. Whatever your business, you are 
called to use it for the service of mankind, rather than seek 
your own profit at the price of poverty to others.” 

While this sounds like being a good Christian just in one’s 
own neighbourhood, it really extends to the world. The world 
has shrunk so that one can see the poverty and the vast need 
around the world as well as just down the street. 

“We've got to become involved in plans for development 
here and elsewhere so that all can have at least a minimal 
survival standard — even though we may have to accept a 
substantial reduction in our own standard of living,’ Dr. 
Johnson believes. 

This won’t be done by handouts, but by trading arrange- 
ments and development schemes which leave reasonable 
profits in areas which we have been exploiting for our own 
profit. 

Being involved in world mission also involves the Christian 
community in sympathetic support of liberation movements 
among people who are suffering racial, economic or other 
kinds of oppression. 

Sometimes people react to world mission by saying: 
“youre not still thinking of imposing your faith on other 
peoples are you? We understand that Hindus and Buddhists 
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have some fine teachings. Are we still going to try and convert 
them?” 

Dr. Johnson feels that while “we’re not trying to impose 
our faith on others, we do have the privilege and responsibility 
of making Christ’s teaching known so they can decide for 
themselves.” 

And many Christians are beginning to realize there’s a great 
deal we can learn from other faiths. “It may be that we can 
understand Christ better through insights God has given to 
other peoples. We have a new concern for people of other 
faiths and a new openness to them. We must listen as much as 
we talk,” says Dr. Johnson. 

In this new look at world mission, Christians must try to 
distinguish what is essential Christianity and what is western 
culture. Listening to people of other cultures may help us with 
this. 

“Most of our expressions of Christian faith were devised 
when the western world was the centre of world culture. Now 
that what we’re rather patronizingly calling the third world has 
come vigorously and insistently alive, we must be open to 
what they have to say to us,” says Dr. Johnson. 

‘Historically our Christian witness to other nations was 
associated with the drive of western culture across the world. 
Now we’re finding ourselves in a world-wide church full of 
Christians who are very sensitive to the fact we haven’t taken 
their history or culture seriously.” 

Members of the Canadian church have to be ready to see 
their orders of service, prayers, hymns and manner of meeting 
changed. And listening to Christians from other cultures, and 
knowing the hardships of other peoples, should certainly 
affect Canadian giving patterns, says Dr. Johnson. 

SER EP EI BE SS EE I EES EOE PER EE I SS 

All congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have been requested to set aside the period January-April 1972 
for a serious study of the issues arising from the 1971 
Consultation on The World Mission Task Today. Resource 
material is available for congregational study. 

In this interview Dr. E. H. Johnson explains why world 
mission should be the prime concern of every church member. 


“Our theology has been profoundly affected by our limited 
western experience too. In many ways it fails to speak to the 
questions now being asked by this newly articulate third world 
and by the single world community.” 

Dr. Johnson hopes the study groups will help Canadian 
Christians to see that many of the ideas which they have about 
Christianity are not really a full understanding of Jesus Christ, 
but represent a westernized Christ shaped “in our own image.” 

There is still a need for missionaries from the west today — 
missionaries who are sensitive to the new situation and who 
can give moral and technical support and leadership in areas to 
which they are invited. But the major mission of the church in 
every country must be carried on by the Christians of that 
country. 

He also believes that unless the Canadian church receives 
missionaries from other lands and races, “we won't fully 
understand the new unity of mankind to which Christ has 
called us.” * 
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Q_ Js the minister the sole judge of 
when and to whom _ the 
sacrament of baptism should be 
administered, or is he bound to 
consult the session? 
A The session “appoints and 
provides for the administration 
of baptism and the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper’ (Section 109 
(b) of the Book of Forms). In 
short, the minister is not entitled 
by virtue of his office to arrange 
either of these without reference to 
the session. 

I suspect that behind _ this 
question lies the fact that ministers 
have declined to give baptism in 
certain instances. 

The Westminster Directory for 
the Public Worship of God (1647) 
requires that baptism be given in 
the place of public worship and “‘in 
the face of the congregation.’ The 
Directory is explicit concerning 
private baptisms, and my opinion is 
that emergency baptisms, such as in 
hospitals and in homes because of 
illness, should be authorized by the 
session. That is, ’'d say, not one by 
one, but as a matter of acceptable 
practice in the congregation. Know- 
ing the troubles that can arise on 
these points, at the beginning of 
each of my pastorates I have had 
the session concerned to lay down 
approved’ procedure. Baptism 
involves congregational responsibi- 
lity, and the session should advise 
the minister. 

It is worthy of note that certain 
other churches, which [| shall not 
name, that once gave baptism to all 
children, “claiming them in the 
name of Jesus,’ have stiffened their 
regulations and now _— require 
undoubted church affiliation or 
membership. We once had laxity on 
these points, but the tendency, 
happily, is towards observance of 
the reformation practice for the 
good of the parents and the honour 
of the church. It is the shift from 
laxity to reasonable observance that 
seems to be making this a question 
that I receive often in one form or 
another. 

Martin Luther once said that the 
sacrament of baptism is a sacrament 
of pure faith. I have believed | am 
entitled to see that there is faith 
and not just conformity to custom. 
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After all, why should parents ask 
for their children (“junior member- 
ship”) what they are unwilling to 
take for themselves (communicant 
membership)? I have sometimes got 
myself into plenty of trouble by 
declining to give baptism, but 
invariably have had behind me the 
approval of elders and others who 
hold with me that baptism is not a 
matter of superstition or custom, 
but of faith. People have left the 
church over this, but I cannot recall 
any elder crying over the alleged 
loss. 

In these matters, the minister 
can make grave errors. Appeal can 
be made to the session, and if it is a 
charge against the minister 
personally the matter goes to the 
presbytery. 

One of the commoner telephone 
calls I used to have when I was on 
full-time service at 50 Wynford 
Drive was from people who stated 
that one of our ministers had 
declined to give baptism, and would 
I give baptism or refer them to a 
minister less narrow-minded? My 
answer will be obvious to my 
readers. 


Q There is talk in our congrega- 

tion of electing to the session 
representatives of all organizations 
in the congregation, and making the 
session the executive of the con- 
gregation for co-ordination and 
efficiency. I am uneasy about this. 
Should I be? 


A Perhaps. The Presbyterian 

system is flexible, and the 
assembly of 1969 encouraged 
experiments in organizational 


structures, but all within the law 
of the church. To have organi- 
zations represented on the ses- 
sion has been a general practice 
for a long time. It is done, not asa 
matter of direction from the 
session, but as a suggestion. It is 
wise to have geographical considera- 
tions, that is, to have elders in all 
areas of the parish, and likewise 
wise to have all ages represented 
and both sexes, now that women 
are eligible. 

The catch is the “executive” 
idea. My opinion is that this is 
beyond the permissible. It is con- 


trary to Exodus 18: 13-26. I do not 
think it can be justified from the 
Book of Forms. For example, see 
section 128 which would be bent 
out of shape to interpret as making 
the session the executive of the 
congregation. The session has an 
emphasis on the “spiritual” for its 
work; section 154 has a footnote 
stating there can be a false distinc- 
tion between the temporal and the 
spiritual. 

All in all, the session is as a 
father or a bishop, not as a director. 
The power of veto, which is pos- 
sessed by the session, should be 
used with great caution. That 
organizations within a congregation 
should be as autonomous as 
possible has been a Presbyterian 
practice for generations. There is 
much congregational feeling on this 
point. | have known congregations 
which have an illegal standing rule 
that no manager should be an elder, 
or no elder a manager. 

The great danger, as I see it, is 
the power hazard. It is always with 
us that there are people who 
assume their ideas are always right 
and who think they are serving God 
by gathering in conclave and issuing 
orders to others. The danger is that 
good servants of the congregation 
may quietly disengage themselves 
from congregational activities as a 
protest against the basic power 
being transferred to the session as 
an executive. | hope I am being 
thought to possess an open mind on 
this suggestion, but at the mention 
of it I find red flags waving briskly 
all over my mind. 

A parallel to this is the sugges- 
tion, the attempt, to make the 
administrative council the executive 
of the general assembly. It is at 
present a co-ordinating body for 
committees and boards, and it 
possesses emergency powers for 
financial relief. Of course, like the 
boards, the council has its own 
committees, but to my mind to 
take, say, the pension board and 
make it subject to the council 
rather than to the assembly is 
unthinkable. 
Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only, 


News 


New Westminster Case 


The pastoral tie between the Rev. 
Calvin Chambers and the congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., has been dissolved by 
the judicial commission appointed by the 
97th General Assembly “to deal with the 
tensions at present existing in the con- 
gregation and matters relevant thereto.” 

The report of the commission follows: 


Report and Findings: 


The Presbytery of Westminster peti- 
tioned the 97th General Assembly to 
form a judicial commission to deal with 
tensions said to exist in the congregation 
of First Church, New Westminster. The 
prayer of the petition was granted and 
the commission was brought into being 
with instructions to proceed to the execu- 
tion of its task with all convenient speed. 

The commission visited the congrega- 
tion in June, 1971, and found that a 
condition of tension existed between the 
minister and some members of the 
session, between the minister and some 
members of his congregation, between 
some members of session and others, and 
between some members of the congrega- 
tion and others. The commission did its 
utmost to ameliorate the situation. 
Amicable conferences were held with all 
concerned. Guide lines were laid down by 
which the commission believed the situa- 
tion could have been rectified. Finally, an 
impartial adviser to whom all could have 
recourse, was appointed with instructions 
to keep the commission fully informed of 
the developing situation. 

The efforts of the commission having 
failed of their purpose, the adviser, the 
minister and the session urged the com- 
mission to return to take further action. 
This second visit took place on November 
llth to 14th, 1971 and to its great 
sorrow, the commission discovered that 
tensions had increased. 

When the Rev. Calvin Chambers was 
called and inducted, it was to exercise a 
ministry of a customary Presbyterian 
pattern. The commission found that in 
the early years he endeared himself to his 
congregation, and the influence of his 
ministry extended for good throughout 
the entire community. He then changed 
the pattern of his ministry by the addi- 
tion of an open and public participation 
in the so-called “Charismatic Renewal 
Movement.” This new emphasis was the 
occasion of the emergence of disputes 
between the minister and the majority of 
the session, and between the minister and 
many of the congregation, which were of 
such a nature as to affect his reputation 
and usefulness as the minister of First 
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Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, 
BC). 


Finding and Judgment: 


In view of these circumstances, the 
commission has no alternative but to 
dissolve the pastoral tie. This finding, in 
which the commission is unanimous, is 
based solely on a recognition that a 
situation now exists in which an effective 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
cannot be carried on any longer by the 
Rey. Calvin Chambers to all of the con- 
gregation. 

With sorrow of heart, the commission, 
by the authority of the 97th General 
Assembly and acting under section 377 of 
the Book of Forms, declares the pastoral 
tie to be dissolved between the Rev. 
Calvin Chambers and the congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., as of the twenty- 
second of November, 1971. 


Voyage of Discovery 


Passengers aboard M. S. Paddlewheel 
Queen — Canada’s largest stern wheeler — 
viewed the autumn coloured panorama of 
the Red River as the ship passed the 
historic sites of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Seven Oaks House and Old Kildonan. 

The 129 Manitoba voyageuers came 
from Portage la Prairie, Selkirk and 
Winnipeg to participate in this pres- 
byterial/presbytery event. 

It was a cruise with a purpose — a 
gathering together, for we had been 
widely scattered during the summer. It 
was good to meet old and new friends; 
one of whom was a visitor from Toronto, 
George Fernie, assistant director of Pres- 
byterian Men. In addition it was a gather- 
ing together of people about to embark 
on a new era in missions — now this is 
something to celebrate! 

The celebrating happened in several 
ways, but without a doubt the most 
popular was that led by ‘The Good 
News” — a group of nine guitar strum- 
ming women. Their musical tour of the 


global scene was visually sharpened by 
means of collages, fact sheets and 
discovery clues. We saw, read, and shared 
various aspects of the church’s mission in 
Japan, India, Taiwan, the eastern and 
western synods, and in ethnic and co- 
operative areas. 

We were vitally aware of our 
immediate responsibility to the workers 
and the work at Fellowship House, Flora 
House, the Inner City Mission and Sioux 
Village. 

A Canadian and a Taiwanese led us in 
our celebration of the church?s commit- 
ment to its global mission./Kathy Sinclair 


Supplementary hymns 


As directed by the 97th general 
assembly the Committee for the Revision 
of the Book of Praise began in October to 
consider material for a supplementary 
book. The terms of reference define this 
book as containing “hymns suitable for 
folk worship, campfire services, and other 
informal type worship services.” The final 
size of the book as presently projected, 
will be approximately 100 items and it is 
hoped as far as possible to avoid any 
duplication with the Revised Book of 
Praise. 

Already some 50 items have been 
submitted by the young people who have 
been co-opted to the committee for this 
purpose. None of these has yet been 
adopted; they are the beginnings of what 
it is hoped will be some hundreds of 
worthwhile items comprising the total 
from which the final selection will be 
made. It has been decided, in order to be 
sure that the usage and preferences of the 
whole church from coast to coast are 
reflected in the final choice, to ask for 
suggestions to be sent to the committee, 
addressed as follows: 


The Supplementary Hymn Book 
Committee, 

c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 

630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 5, Ont. 


In all cases, both words and music 
should be submitted, with all necessary 
information about author of the text, 
composer of the music, details of the 
source where they are to be found, owner 
of the copyright etc. The committee has 
already observed that much of the 
material to come before it under the 
terms of reference stated will be available 
already on the commercial market and, 
for this reason, copyright costs may 
prohibit its inclusion; indeed, this very 
easy availability may make it an 
unnecessary luxury in the book. 

The committee asks that submissions 
be made before the end of January, and 
regrets that it cannot undertake to return 
material, unless specially requested to do 
so./ Alan H. Cowle. 
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New school at Truro 


An addition to the home and training 
school for girls was opened at Truro, 
N.S., on November 10. Costing about 
$350,000, it will provide facilities for 40 
more students in the Nova Scotia School 
for Girls, which has been in existence 
since 1914. 

The facilities have been extended to 
provide for inclusion of Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant girls from all the 
Atlantic provinces. The purpose is ‘‘to 
train girls so that they may be able to 
support themselves, and so that they may 
become useful and worthy members of 
society.” 

The school was opened by Nova 
Scotia’s minister of public welfare, Allan 
E. Sullivan, with Lieut-Governor Victor 
Oland among the guests in attendance. 


Personals 


A huge birthday cake was provided by 
Knox Church, Ottawa, for John E. 
MacDonald, who celebrated his 100th 
birthday October 29. A native of Embro, 
Mr. MacDonald was a stone mason by 
trade, then a contractor. For some years 
he worked in Windsor, Ont., in an 
automobile factory, although he has 
never driven a car. After the death of his 
wife ten years ago he moved to Ottawa to 
reside with his eldest daughter. 

The Rev. David C. McLelland has 
resigned as minister of Hillview Church in 
the Presbytery of West Toronto to accept 
the post of director of Fernie House, the 
new halfway house for boys at Pickering, 
Ont. 

At an investiture at Government 
House in Ottawa, the prayers were 
offered by the Rev. J. J. Edmiston of 
Kydd Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion by the governor-general of awards on 
behalf of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

The Rev. Maurice McNabb will leave 
Port Elgin and Burgoyne, Ont., to accept 
an appointment to Prince Rupert, B.C. 

The Rev. Thomas Rodger, who has 
been inducted as assistant minister at 
Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta, is a 
native of Cornwall, Ont. He is a graduate 
of the University of Windsor and of 
Colgate’ Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Rey. Dr. Donald Corbett is supplying 
the pulpit of Grace Church, Calgary, 
during the absence on moderatorial duties 
of the minister, Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, has 
called Rev. Dr. T. A. Hay of Regina, Sask. 
' The Rev. J. Brown Milne has been 
appointed director of pastoral care services 
for the General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. 
January, 1972 


Che Chorister Rohe 


; “The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared” 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Ws eae: (1968) Gif 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Applications are invited from any member of the church to fill this 
newly created position of Director, Personnel Services. 

The incumbent will be based in Toronto, and will be responsible for the 
development and administration of a personnel programme for the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. The salary is at the Assistant General 
Secretary level. 

Ideally the incumbent will be ordained, and have expertise in personnel 
work; or alternatively be an expert in personnel, have a university 
education, and also an extremely good understanding of the ministry. 
Resumes should be submitted, not later than January 31, 1972 to: 

The Personnel Committee, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
All Presbyteries have been informed of this vacancy. 


CGIT — CUBS — SCOUTS — BROWNIES — GUIDES 
and other Organizations 


Raise Money the Proven Way! 


NO INVESTMENT OR RISK ON YOUR PART 
GET ALL THE FACTS! 


Make Over 40% Profit 


with 
Now sell these beautiful 
key chains at $1.00 ea. and GEM STONE KEY CHAINS 
make over 40% profit. 
Hand crafted by the handi 
capped, a project of the 
March of Dimes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send FREE illustrated 
catalogue (oa 

Free Gem Stone Key Chain L] 
Easter brochure L_] 


12 page 


Priced to sell 


OS GROUD 2 APAE . cet ep ee ee 
for $1.00 ea. 
($1.50 to $2.50 value) CRUTCH rape. Sk a A 
ACCESS? tlese 1 ect ee ae 
12 page full color catologue and Gem ACT aOl tae tert s Ce bee ta 
Stone Key Ring free upon request to CUS a ae Erovinc Cae 


show your committee. 


FUNDS TO SERVE 
Toronto 19 


“FUNDS TO SERVE” 


48 Apex Rd., Toronto 19, Ontario 
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Here’s an idea! 
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THE KNOX Presbyterian bus deposits another happy load of youngsters at the door of the church 


in Midland, Ontario. 


B It’s Sunday morning, and a big yellow 
school bus noses up to the curb outside 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Midland, 
Ontario. The door opens and more than 
40 youngsters troop out, all slicked up 
for Sunday school. The bus draws away, 
and heads in the direction of a senior 
citizens’ home to gather another load of 
church-going folk. This is the Reverend 
Robert Little’s way of going out into the 
highways and by-ways to seek pupils and 
worshippers. 

The idea has been simmering in Mr. 
Little’s mind since his early days in the 
ministry at Kilsyth, Scotland. “The peo- 
ple there were just too conservative to 
accept it,’ he says, with a shake of his 
head. 

Midlanders may have had the reputa- 
tion of being conservative too, but they 
soon got used to Bob Little’s energetic 
way of doing things. One of his first acts 
was to declare that inactive members 
weren't members, and he says with a grin 
that his congregation has grown from 
over 1,000 to 460 in the five years of his 
ministry. 

He caused a church camp to be built 
on a sandy, river-bordered stretch of 
property that had been unproductively 
owned by the congregation for years. He 
gave a local nursery school for retarded 
children a home in the Sunday school 
rooms. He is currently airing two inspira- 
tional broadcasts each Sunday on the 
local radio station. Recently, the general 
assembly appointed him an_ evan- 
gelist-at-large. So, when he suggested that 
the church buy a bus to transport people 
who weren't easily able to attend wor- 
ship, Knox members took things in their 
stride, although a few declared them- 
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Midland’s Yellow Bus by Shirley Whittington 


selves opposed to the idea. 

“When I was a kid, I walked to 
church,” some muttered, but their pro- 
tests were quickly doused by the energy 
of the young people of the church who 
raised $1,700 in eleven summer weeks. 
The campaign was short, unique, and 
effective. Tins were delivered to the doors 
of Presbyterian families, labelled with 
this message: 

“A penny per person per meal a day, 

Will put a bus in the church drive- 
way.” 

The pennies dropped, the tins were 
soon filled and collected by the young- 
sters. Mr. Little recalls that one tin, a 
particularly weightless one, was over- 
looked in the grand tally, and left to roll 
silently around in the back seat of a 
member’s automobile. When it was finally 
retrieved, the reason for its lack of weight 
was revealed. It contained three $100 
bills, and constituted a healthy addition 
to the heavy load of loose change. 

Bill Edwards, campaign organizer, is in 

the auto business. He, along with Robert 
Blackwood and Rodney Rosewell, scour- 
ed the countryside and came up with a 
sturdy second-hand vehicle with a seating 
capacity of 60. As soon as the bus arrived 
in Midland, Mr. Little and four other 
churchmen drove through the deserted 
night streets, plotting routes for future 
Sunday mornings. 
“It was an unusual way to see the town,” 
says Mr. Little. “There we were, just five 
of us, rattling around in that enormous 
bus. But it was all ours, and we took great 
pride in that maiden voyage.” 

The whole congregation contributes to 
the maintenance of this multi 
-horse-powered addition to their church 


family. The women’s association bought 
the license. Groups who use the bus for 
special outings contribute to its upkeep, 
and it is hoped that each church organ- 
ization will put $25 annually into a 
gasoline fund. Church members Rodney 
Rosewell, Bill Edwards, Bob Crossman, 
and Albert Vermeulen are all volunteer 
drivers. Bob Blackwood who worked on 
the campaign takes a turn behind the 
wheel occasionally. When the bus gets 
dirty, the young people give it a bath and 
polish the interior. 

Each Sunday, the bus makes its first 
trip at 9:25 a.m. Attendance at Sunday 
school has increased greatly since the bus 
route was established. Some youngsters 
enjoy the trip so much they stay on for the 
second run! For elderly people, the bus is 
a real blessing. Many of them are shut in, 
not through illness, but because life in 
snow belt country is restricted and dif- 
ficult. 

Last fall, a group of Truth for Youth 
youngsters used the bus as transportation 
to a weiner roast at a nearby beach. The 
ladies of the W. M.S. can forget about car 
pools when a distant conference comes 
up. They go by bus. As an evangelist- 
at-large, Bob Little recently led a mission 
in Orillia, 30 miles distant. He was able to 
take a packed bus of Knox enthusiasts 
with him. The bus has been used also to 
transport happy campers to the Knox site 
on the Sturgeon River. 

“You don’t have to be Presbyterian to 
use the bus,” says Mr. Little in his thick 
Scots accent. “We had a concert of sacred 
music at the church recently, and when it 
was over, the bus stood ready at the 
church door to drive people home.” 

The purchase of the bus has helped to 
close the generation gap. On out-of-town 
trips it may carry a colourful assortment 
of passengers. There could be a group of 
elderly travellers up front, with teen-agers 
filling the rear seats. In between there 
might be a lot of not-so-old, and not- 
so-young. Off they go together, singing 
and sharing a sense of purposeful adven- 
ture. 

“The bus has made a great difference 
in the unity and energy of our con- 
gregation” Bob Little says. He grins, and 
an evangelical spark gleams in his eyes. 
“You know,” he says, “I think we ought 
to buy another one.” * 


Knox Church 
collected enough money this way to finance 
the purchase of their bus. 
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ATTENDING the men’s work secretaries’ 
conference were, left, W. J. Isbell, Jr., of the 
Southern Baptist Church; John Ryder, one of 
the original men in the New York laymen’s 
movement, and Elby Boosinger, Disciples of 
Christ. 


The North American Conference of 
men’s work secretaries was held 
November 2 to 4, at the home of The 
Laymen’s Movement on Milton Point in 
Rye, New York. This movement was 
founded by a small group of New York 
businessman in 1941. Wainwright House 
was presented to the group by the 
daughter of Colonel J. M. Wainwright in 
1951. In 1963 Wainwright House As- 
sociates was formed as a means of 
including women and clergy as part of the 
movement. Opportunities are given for 
people to grow in their Christian faith 
through learning and working together. 

In addition to the sharing of men’s 
work concerns in North America, an 
interesting report was given by one of the 
men’s work secretaries, Loren Ness, who 
represented North America at _ the 
European Conference for men’s work 
leaders in Germany in September. Repre- 
sentatives from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, 
Denmark and Switzerland were also pre- 
sent. All countries reported a healthy 
respect for men’s work in the churches, 
with an emphasis on lay leadership 
training. 

An invitation was extended to the 
group to meet in Canada in 1973 by 
Donald Smith, secretary of the board of 
men of the United Church of Canada and 
Roy Hamilton, director of men’s work 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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At the 15th annual meeting of the 
national committee of Presbyterian Men 


the dates and locations for 1972 confer- 
ences were established as follows: 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S. — 


May 5-6-7; Carleton University, Ottawa — 
May 5-6; Huron College, London — May 
12-13; Banff School of Fine Arts — Sept. 
29t0.Oct. 1. 

A report from a special committee on 


January, 1972 


She 
Needs 


Your 
Love... 


Little Rosetta doesn’t know that her future 
hangs in the balance...her father has 
just been killed in an accident, her mother 
cannut earn enough to feed a large family. 

Before long her big smile will be lost as 
she searches for food, shivers without 
warm clothing, unable to even write her 
own name, trapped for life in a crowded 
slum in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

We must enroll her in our Family 
Helper Project immediately, so she can 
stay with her mother, yet receive the assist- 
ance and education that will make her 
childhood happy—and her future hopeful. 

How can you sponsor a child like Ro- 
setta in countries around the world? Here 
are some answers to your questions: 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. Only $12 per month. (Your gifts are 
tax deductible.) 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? 
A. You may indicate your preference of 
boy or girl, age, and country. Many 
sponsors allow us to select a child from 
our emergency list. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child ? 
A. Yes, and with the photograph will come 
a case history plus a description of the 
home or project where your child re- 
ceives help. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In 
fact, your child will write to you a few 
weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers 
Overseas. You receive your child’s original 
letter, plus an English translation, direct 
from the home or project overseas. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping chil- 
dren? A. Since 1938. 

Q. What help does the child receive from 
my support ? A. In countries of great poy- 
erty, such as India, your gifts provide total 
support for a child. In other countries your 
sponsorship gives the children benefits that 
otherwise they would not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, adequate 
clothing, school supplies. 

Q. Are all the children in orphanages? A. 
No, some live with widowed mothers, and 
through CCF Family Helper Projects they 
are enabled to stay at home, rather than 
enter an orphanage. CCF has homes for 
the blind, abandoned babies homes, day 
care nurseries, health homes, vocational 
training centers, and many other types of 
projects. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF ? A. Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund is an independent, 
non-profit organization, regulated by a 
national Board of Directors. CCF co- 
operates with both church and government 
agencies, but is completely independent. 


Q. How do you keep track of all the chil- 
dren and sponsors ? A. Through our IBM 
data processing equipment, we maintain 
complete information on every child re- 
ceiving assistance and the sponsor who 
provides the gifts. 


Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Hong Kong, Philippines and Thai- 
land. (Or let us select a child for you from 
our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 
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the future shape of men’s work included 
specific recommendations fOtupet ie 
development of the work over the next 
two years. Special emphasis was placed 
on the need for conducting seminars for 
an intensive course of at least one week’s 
duration for the training of leaders in all 
aspects of PM work. The committee was 
instructed to continue its work and 
report to the sub-executive taking into 
consideration the reports made by three 
study groups who dealt with establishing 
objectives to reach our goals. 

Continued interest was expressed in 
the encouragement of youth in the 
church’s ministry and the possibility of 
developing a radio and TV ministry. 


Sixty-five men attended a breakfast in 
East Toronto Presbytery at which Prof. 
R. S. Segsworth, professor of electrical 
engineering, University of Toronto, spoke 
on “Man, his Environment and Future.” 
He warned of the dangers human beings 
face in this atomic age. Many nations are 
in possession of a bomb that could wipe 
out humanity. He also dealt with pollu- 
tion. His observation was that many of 
the world’s raw materials are not 
inexhaustible, as this generation seems to 
think. 

Instead of wasting our resources, we 
should be endeavouring to put some of 
the materials we are now using back into 
service again. His strong point was that 
people are responsible for the decisions 
that are made, some of which have far 
reaching detrimental effects. He 
emphasized intelligent, moral decisions 
are those which are governed by Christ’s 
teaching particularly that ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thy self.” 


Laity Sunday observances were held in 
many congregations during November. 
Members of the national committee of 
Presbyterian Men were speakers at some 
of these special events, while local men 
and women spoke at others. 


Fellowship across presbytery lines was 
demonstrated when the men of Maple 
Church in West Toronto Presbytery met 
for breakfast with four churches in East 
Toronto Presbytery: Thornhill, St. 
Andrew’s, Aurora, St. Andrew’s, 
Markham, and Richmond Hill. The event 
took place in Richmond Hill Church, 
Saturday, November 20th. About 40 men 
attended. They were addressed by Dr. 
Dillwyn T. Evans, moderator of the 96th 
general assembly, who spoke of his travels 
throughout the church in his modera- 
torial year. He particularly emphasized 
the enthusiasm of young people and said 
that this augured well for the future of 
the church. 
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THE YOUTH FOLK Ensemble of St. 
Andrew's Church, Islington, at the family 
fellowship service held by the Presbytery 
of West Toronto. 


It was a new venture for the men’s 
work committee of the Presbytery of 
West Toronto when they sponsored a 
family fellowship service on Sunday after- 
noon November 21, at Wychwood 
Church. All the men within the pres- 
bytery were invited to attend and to 
bring their wives and children. 


Dr. Mariano Di Gangi delivered a 
challenging address on the theme 
“Wanted, More Militant Men.” Under 
the direction of Donald Russell the 
Youth Folk Ensemble gave _ their 


testimony in word and song. 


See/hear 


A Sound Idea 


The Board of Christian Education of 
the United Church of Canada _ has 
produced an extensive series of cassettes 
for use in church and home. | listened to 
“Journey Into Yesterday” (G1), — a boy 
and girl and their uncle travel by plane to 
the biblical lands and by archeology to 
biblical times. Despite myself I was 
caught up by the story. “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus” (B1) is an imaginative 
(but biblically based) look at Jesus. “The 
Gordon Family” (K1), a cassette about 
the meaning of the church, sounds like it 
belongs to the middle-class, waspish, 
building-oriented, thinking of yesterday. 

The cassettes are suitable for home 
use, for church school classes (occasional- 
ly only!) and as a take-home resource for 
boys and girls in the church school. As an 
introductory offer the cassettes cost 
$2.75. A brochure is available from 85 St. 
Clair Avenue East, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


The White Album 


The title of this album is ambiguous; 
Forty-Five Minutes With God In Song, 
but God is not the vocalist. The soloist is 
Mr. Everett Rush of St. John’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Cornwall, and he is 
accompanied by Mr. Samuel Thompson 
of Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
Mr. Rush sings with clarity and con- 


viction; his voice is well-suited for the 
favourites: “I Walked Today Where Jesus 
Walked”, “My Task’’, “Nazareth”, “How 
Great Thou Art”, and eight others. It is 
almost certain that you will be moved by 
Mr. Rush’s fine voice and the popular 
music that he sings. 

The record is a little noisy, and | 
suspect the master tape was cut without 
the benefit of the dolby hiss-reduction 
system. No matter, most listeners are not 
that critical. The album can be obtained 
from Mr. Lyle McLaren, 327 Second St. 
E., Cornwall, Ontario. 


Ecumenics 


Almost inevitably the Canadian church 
both influences and is influenced by 
events in the churches of the United States. 
How much will the current American 
discussion on church union influence 
Canadian churches? Perhaps not at all, 
but the questions discussed by members 
of COCU (Consultation on Church 
Union) are pertinent. 

“Why Union?” “Are Bishops Nec- 
essary? ‘“‘Bigness and Bureaucracy” “The 
Church’s Shape” are among the concerns 
discussed in Ecu-Media’s record album Jn 
Search of Union. The participants repre- 
sent both “pro” and “con” positions on 
COCU’s nine-church 25 million member 
possibility. 

The album is a professional product 
but boasts the amateur cost of $2.00; it is 
available from Ecu-Media News Service, 
Suite 1920, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N.Y. 10027. 


Audio Theology 


Audio Theology Digest is a cassette 
tape series that is not meant for easy 
listening as you drive your car. It is 
serious and sometimes difficult theology 
that demands your attention. No. 9 in- 
cludes “The Human Knowledge of Jesus” 
and “The Moral Values of Today’s 
Youth.” No. 10 includes “Process 
Theology” and “Spirituality in a Time of 
Change.” Series 2, No. 1 includes “The 
Church — Same but Different” and “The 
Ordained Ministry.” 

Each lecture is approximately 25 min- 
utes in length. The scholars are Roman 
Catholic, and include people of the cal- 
iber of David J. Bowman and Joseph 
Fichtner. The technical quality of the 
production is passable, but with better 
quality tapes and recorders taking over 
the market, improvement in Audio 
should be considered. Send for a 
brochure of this inexpensive series (cost 
$4.25) and other tape resources from 
Alba House Communications, Canfield, 
Ohio, 44406. — L. E. Siverns 
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Books 


Recent and recommended 


FUTURE SHOCK by Alvin Toffler and 
THE IMPACT OF THE FUTURE by Lyle 
Schaller. 

How different will tomorrow be from 
today? These two recent books in futur- 
ology deserve our attention. 

Future Shock is journalism at its best, 
popularizing as it does slogans and con- 
cepts of some of our social prophets. The 
term “‘future shock” has been coined by 
Mr. Toffler to describe what happens to 
people when they are overwhelmed by 
change in society. It is a deliberate 
parallel with the phrase “culture shock” 
used by anthropologists to refer to the 
effect that immersion in a strange culture 
has on the unprepared visitor. To quote 
Mr Toifler: “Future shock is the 
dizzying disorientation brought on by the 
premature arrival of the future. It may 
well be the most important disease of 
tomorrow.” 

The first four parts of the book assess 
the present situation emphasizing the rate 
at which things are changing and will 
continue to change. Part Five examines 
the physical and psychological dimen- 
sions of “future shock.” Alvin Toffler 
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holds that the interest in hallucinogenic 
drugs, the enthusiasm for astrology and 
the occult, the search for truth in 
sensation, ecstasy and “peak experiences” 
reflect the common experience of masses 
of ordinary people who find that they 
can no longer cope rationally with 
change. Part Six is a constructive attempt 
to suggest ways of coping with tomorrow 
and controlling change. 

The Impact of the Future appeared a 
year before Toffler’s book. It is an 
attempt to encourage churchmen to de- 
velop a more thoughtful and critical view 
of the future as they make the decisions 
today that will affect the churches of 
tomorrow. Mr. Schaller explores 20 
important trends including the changing 
shape of the family, the increase in 
leisure, the rate of migration and 
mobility, the knowledge explosion, and 
the growth of sects and denominations 
outside the main-line churches. He 
analyzes these trends and then goes on to 
predict the implications of them for the 
churches. 

Predicting the future, like forecasting 
the weather, is a risky business. It is 
predicted on the assumption that if the 
present trends continue and if no new 
forces come into play to modify these 
trends such and such will happen. Yet 
these are two big qualifying ifs. 

To illustrate: Both authors discuss the 
future of the family. Mr. Toffler points to 


certain trends: trial marriages, serial 
monogamy, homosexual couples and 
communes. On the basis of these trends, 
Mr. Toffler makes a number of 
predictions. He states that the family 
cannot continue indefinitely to serve as 
society’s shock absorber. This point is 
well taken, but he also predicts that 
family life in the future will involve about 
four marriages: a trial marriage in one’s 
teens, a second marriage in one’s early 
twenties, a third marriage after children 
have left home, and perhaps a fourth 
marriage in later life. 

On the basis of similar statistics and 
trends, Mr. Schaller reaches a quite 
different conclusion. He shows that most 
North Americans prefer living within 
rather than outside the family. A larger 
proportion of the adult population today 
is married, marriages last longer than 
formerly, married people live longer and 
the number of childless marriages is 
decreasing. Therefore, despite the pes- 
simistic view of family life expressed by 
some futurists, people today are showing 
a preference for married life and for a 
family with two or more children and 
probably will continue to do so in the 
future. According to Mr. Schaller, those 
who argue that the family-oriented 
church is obsolete are standing on shaky 
ground. 

Both books stress the importance of 
“dipping into the future, far as human 


eye can see.” There can be no doubt that 
we need an orientation of the present to 
the future that avoids both the pitfalls of 
predicting a utopian paradise or an 
anti-utopian hell. These two books are 
well worth reading and studying by 
individuals and church groups. (Future 
Shock, Bantam Books, paperback, $1.95 
and The Impact of the Future, Welch, 
$2.25 cloth, $2.25 paperback). 

William Klempa 


Book briefs 


VAN GOGH’S “DIARY”, the artist’s life 
in his own words, and art, edited by Jan 
Hulsker 

The life of Van Gogh is vividly traced 
through these letters, sketches, drawings 
and paintings in this beautiful volume. It 
is surprising to find that the famous artist 
was also an expressive writer. And his 
comments, particularly about his paint- 
ings, are revealing. (McLeod, $15) 


A TIME TO DREAM, edited by Lorraine 
Monk 

‘Summer is a time to dream,” says 
Bruno Gerussi in his introduction to this 
collection of photographs, giving a key to 
its theme. Produced by the National Film 
Board for Information Canada, 167 
exquisite colour photographs show 
Canada in the summer season, in all her 
varying moods. The photos are un- 
adorned by text, one has the feeling that 
it would be superfluous. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $12.95) 


THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN 
CANADA, Volumes 1 and 2 by Stuart E. 
Rosenberg 

The second volume of this comprehen- 
sive history has now appeared, it is 
sub-titled “In the Midst of Freedom.” 
Volume I by Rabbi Rosenberg outlines 
the essential history of the various local 
communities of Jews in Canada. It is the 
first attempt to put together such 
information and the author has done it 
well. The second volume deals with the 
way in which Jews have erected their own 
community and preserved their culture in 
Canadian life. These books record an 
important phase of the history of our 
country and they do it well. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $15.95 per volume). 


OUTDOORS WITH GREGORY CLARK, 
edited by Hugh Shaw 

Selections have been made from the 
work of a newspaper writer and organized 
into seasonal arrangement. They range 
from the frog chorus in spring to the song 
sparrow’s migration in the autumn; from 
the wasp of summer to the snowshoe hare 
in winter. Clark’s warm, homey style of 
writing plus his quiet humour shows forth 
in all these tales, bringing information 
and understanding about the outdoors and 
its creatures. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$5.95) 
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N.D.F. TREASURY REPORT 


As of November 24, 1971 


Congregational Gifts $3,040,464 

Special (or ‘‘Advance’’) 
Gifts 

Tentative Targets (not 
yet pledged by 
Congregations) 


535,524 


179,807 
Total — $3,755,795 


Congregational Cash 
Received to Date 

Special Gifts Cash 
Received to Date 


$ 1,436.080 


502,764 


Total — $ 1,938,844 


Congregations participating 
to date = ENO) 

Non-participating 
congregations — 351 


Total — 1,091 


46 Congregations have made initial 
contributions to date this year. 


Letter 


cerning the fact that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith has been in part 
revised through the action of our general 
assembly over the years, and that it is 
understood by most people within our 
church (and certainly should be under- 
stood by our ministers and elders) that 
these revisions supercede the original 
statements. 

This especially applies in regard to the 
“Declaration Concerfing Church and 
Nation” — which updates the original so 
that it applies to the form of government 
under which we live. 

Also I believe, in answer to another 
criticism of Mr. Anderson, that it should 
have been stated that the committee on 
church doctrine presented a study some 
years ago on the section where the pope 
is called the anti-Christ and issued a 
supplementary statement. 

In regard to the matter of the Sabbath, 
it would appear that Mr. Anderson feels 
that our church should merely go along 
with the customs of our time and place in 
spite of the clear command of God 
through Moses. There are some of us at 


(Cont. from 
page 7) 


least who are not convinced that this is 
the proper course. 

It is also to be noted that the com- 
mittee on church doctrine has issued a 
new series of questions to be used at the 
ordination of elders. Instead of asking 
“Do you believe the Westminster Con- 
fession Faith .... to be founded on and 
agreeable to the word of God, and do you 
promise faithfully to adhere thereto?”, 
the question now reads (per the action of 
the general assemblies of 1970 and 1971), 
“Do you accept the subordinate stan- 
dards of this church as authoritative 
doctrine, promising to study the faith 
contained therein in order to co-operate 
with your minister in fostering Christian 
belief, worship and service among the 
people?” 

Although I personally find myself 
sometimes in disagreement with certain 
statements issued by the committee on 
church doctrine (as [ am sure do many 
others within our church), at the same 
time to have ignored their work, as the 
omission of an editorial note has done, is 
both a disservice to them and a dishonour 
to our church. 


King City, Ont. (Rey.) E. G. Smith 


DR CHARLES BEST 


My wife and I are delighted with Miss 
Dunn’s story in November about the 
distinguished Canadian, Dr. Charles Best. 

Neither of us are diabetics, but we 
were in a position to hear first hand 
about the very early experimental doses 
of this new insulin. Our family doctor at 
that time, 1921-2 in Toronto, was a close 
friend of Drs. Banting and Best, and as a 
diabetic carried sugar cubes, chocolates 
and sweet oranges in his medical bag. He, 
also, was a Presbyterian and the subject of 
early experimental doses of insulin. 

There was much criticism in the press 
about violent reactions to early doses. 
Our doctor told us that he was the 
patient involved by severe reactions. I do 
not wish to mention his name. 

Stratford, Ont Roy Waters 


TAKES EXCEPTION 


In “The Wall of Partition,’ (November 
1971 issue), the writer picked a picture of 
a low standard of living and appeared to 
hold it up as representative of much of 
black South Africa. He did not show their 
beautiful hospitals or huge modern 
schools, nor mention the fact that their 
living standard is the highest in all of 
black Africa. 

It is common knowledge that partly 
due to white African introduction of 
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proper sanitation and medical care to 
South Africa, the black people there have 
increased to their present very large num- 
bers. So much for white South African 
non-caring. The article seeks to under- 
mine white South African political con- 
trol without spelling out “why” our 
people must control their government. A 
little thought on this will show it is a 
basic necessity for their survival. 

The harsh lesson of the Belgian Congo 
government change-over was not missed 
by white South Africans. There foolish 
Belgian men pulled out and left their 
country to black African control, without 
providing protection for their white 
women folk. We all know of the weeks of 
mistreatment and gang violation on out- 
numbered helpless white women by 
blacks gone into frenzy. We know even 
innocent sisters and nuns were repeatedly 
violated by the black terrorists to degrade 
them. Black African mistreatment and 
unfairness to Asians who have been in. the 
country for centuries, is well known. 

No, the men of white South Africa are 
determined their families shall live, and 
what they have striven for these hundreds 
of years shall not be destroyed by any- 
one. It is well to also realize that South 
Africa is a bastion of Christianity and 
western democracy in the path of godless 
communism. Our people in South Africa 
need our help and encouragement, not 
our criticism. Remember they fought 
beside us in two World Wars. 

We in Canada before condemning 
South Africa should look at our own 
threatened house, and the serious situa- 
tion our country is sinking into. Also let 
us put ourselves in the shoes of our 
people of white South Africa and think- 
ing, we will see they must control. 
Sussex, N.B. J. Bennett Macaulay 


NOTE: A South African, Joel Carlson, 
states that the death rate for black infants 
is 25 times that of white babies. Schools 
are free to whites, the government 
spends $158 per annum per pupil. Blacks 
pay for schooling, the government spends 
only $18 per annum per child on blacks. 

Average wages for blacks are $32 per 
month in public service, $50 per month 
in industry, $14 per month in mining; yet 
the poverty line in South Africa is $68 to 
$80 per month. Kwaswiko, a malnutri- 
tion disease, is the greatest cause of death 
among the blacks. (IFCO News, July-Aug. 
O71). 

A research officer in economics told 
| the U.N. special committee on apartheid 
last March: “The situation of Africans in 
_ the reserves, and in ‘white areas’ of 
_ South Africa is actually worsening in 
_ every sense.”’— The Editor — (Cont.) 
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To insure uninterrupted 
service on your Record, 
please notify us at least 
four weeks before you 
move. 


Order B re ) oO K Ss and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS — 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


lower cost 
Insurance for 
your home 


another | 
reason for not 
drinking. — 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don’t drink, Abstainérs’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


(ox ES 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


CHURCH INVESTMENTS 


Mr. McBain’s letter, published in the 
moderators column of the December 
Record, was a valuable contribution to 
the debate on the social responsibilities of 
corporate business. He has raised all the 
important issues. However, I must dis- 
agree strongly with the attitude that he 
has expressed on these matters. 

Let us first deal with the major part of 
his letter which was directed at my 
statements concerning Alcan. Had Mr. 
McBain ascertained what actually went 
on at Assembly in the course of debate, 
he. would have discovered that the 
questions raised at the Alcan shareholders 
meeting in Montreal last spring were used 
as an illustration of one aspect of the 
question of social responsibility at which 
the proposed committee will have to 
look. No decision was recorded by 
Assembly on the Alcan matter nor was it 
entered into the Acts and Proceedings. 
The fact is that this confrontation did 
take place in Montreal and that the 
questions, as reported to Assembly, were 
asked of Alcan management. 

Further, | would defend my use of the 
Alcan example by suggesting that Mr. 
McBain’s “facts” present one side of a 
very complicated situation. The most 
detailed account of the Montreal meeting 
was written in The Canadian Magazine of 
the Toronto Daily Star, June 5, 1971. Mr. 
McBain might also consult with the 
finance division of the Y.W.C.A. of 
Canada, the Student Christian Movement 
of Canada, the World Council of 
Churches, which has condemned the 
construction of the dam, and the govern- 
ments of Sweden, Italy and Great Britain, 
whose pressure led to the withdrawal of 
bids to build the dam from companies in 
the respective countries. 

I reject the implication that the 
General Assembly'was deliberately misled 
by false information. In response to a 
question raised by one of the commis- 
sioners, | assured the General Assembly 
that Alcan provided one example of the 
issues raised by the question of corporate 
responsibility, but that the matter was far 
more complex than my remarks might 


suggest. Hence, the necessity for 
establishing a committee to draw together 
expertise from various parts of our 


church to examine the question. As I said 
above, Mr. McBain’s “facts”, supported 
by the statement of the president of 
Alcan, present only one side of a com- 
plicated situation. In response to his 
arguments based on the statements of the 
Canadian government and the position of 
Alcan as a “fine Canadian corporate 
citizen,” I personally find it impossible to 
allow either the Canadian government or 
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Alcan management to dictate to the 
conscience of the church what ‘“‘facts” 
should or should not be considered in the 
exercise of responsible stewardship. 

Mr. McBain, in dismissing the 
whereases as ““so many meaningless words 
and phrases,” has missed the whole point 
of the motion and it is therefore under- 
standable that he should feel that another 
investment committee is breathing down 
his neck. Several business corporations 
are responding to both internal and 
external pressures (and government is 
playing no small role in this) to consider 
more fully the effects of their decisions 
and actions on the quality of life in our 
world. 

The purpose of the committee is to act 
in an advisory role for all those boards 
and committees that exercise stewardship 
over the church’s financial resources. It 
was proposed in the belief that the 
complexity of the issue of social respon- 
sibility in corporate business requires the 
combined expertise of the whole church, 
businessmen, professionals and clergy (a 
fact which Mr. McBain’s letter well illu- 
strates). The committee, as proposed, has 
no decision-making power and is to act as 
a research group in this increasingly 
important field of the church’s life. 

Mr. McBain’s opinion concerning the 
relationship of the church of politics and 
economic matters, expressed in the last 
paragraph of his letter, would seem to 
contradict the official position of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, stated in 
the Declaration of Faith Concerning 
Church and Nation (A & P, 1954, pp. 
243-245). It says in part: 

“Every organ of power in the nation, 
whether cultural, political or economic, is 
a stewardship under Christ, and can 
properly function only by obedience to 
his revealed word. Every abuse of power 
constitutes a breach of trust, destructive to 
the abuser and injurious to the glory of 
God among his creatures.” 


Mr. McBain’s concern over the declin- 
ing membership of the church is timely. I 
would draw his attention to the report 
adopted at the last General Assembly on 
this matter: 

“What really counts is devoted dis- 
cipleship. Our awareness is of God and 
Christ’s work of redemption. We have a 
mission and we are commissioned. Our 
challenge today is to have a trans-cultural 
church, Christ-centred, rooted in biblical 
faith, expanding into this world, challeng- 
ing and doing battle with the false gods of 
this age... then will we find the kind of 
power that has made the church 
triumphant throughout its past history.” 
(AVE POT p25). 

The research committee established by 


General Assembly to examine the 
questions of corporate responsibility is 
one more effort to exercise responsible 
stewardship and devoted discipleship. 

Toronto Brian Fraser 


THE CALL SYSTEM 


The prophet of old once lamented that 
times seemed to be barren, no word has 
been heard from the Lord of late. Modern 
Presbyterians need never echo that 
lament, at least periodically we hear from 
the Lord when a congregation is seeking a 
minister. The words “call” and “‘stipend” 
are IN, the words “hire” and “salary” are 
OUT, their use will risk a dirty look from 
the moderator. Presbyteries carefully 
examine a “call” that has been drawn up 
by a congregation. After certifying that it 
is a true gospel call, it is placed in the 
hands of the particular minister. We 
should carefully examine the present 
system by which a minister receives a call 
and see the process that is at work. 

Usually a series of ministers, from two 
on up to six in number, prepare the best 
sermon they can for presentation before a 
congregation. If the number is six, the 
first two or three can forget it, by the end 
of the process they are mere names that 
once were here. There are other factors 
involved also. The increment schedule 
whereby ministers are paid more accord- 
ing to their years of experience, although 
being good, is unfortunate for some. The 
Lord will be more inclined to call a 
minister with less experience as it would 
present too much of a hardship for his 
people to pay one with more experience. 
Distance is another factor. The Lord is 
more willing to call one who lives nearby. 
The call cannot be heard over a long 
distance, as moving expenses would 
present too much of a hardship for his 
people. 

I suggest we have made a farce of the 
whole call system. Allowing for the fact 
that the voice of God can still be heard 
today it is time we took a hard look at 
the present system, and replaced it with 
something more viable. 

I would suggest that more use be made 
of the new director of personnel. Already 
there is on file a list of abilities and 
qualifications of some of our ministers. 
That list should be kept up-to-date and 
completed to include all ministers. A 
congregation upon becoming vacant 
should not list itself with The Record, 
but register with the director of 
personnel. They would send a_ list 
including the work they do in their 
community, the type of ministry they 
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Church 
Cameos 


@ At Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C., a 
mini-congress was produced by the five 
members of the congregation who had 
attended the 1971 Presbyterian Congress 
at the University of Guelph. 

@ The first sod for a new Christian 


education building was turned at 
Durham Church N.S. by Mrs. W. H. 
Dearborn assisted by Rev. Dr. Fred 


Pauley. The land was a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd MacLean and family. The 
Y.P.S. presented a gift of money to Alan 
Wood, treasurer of the building fund. 

@® Some 60 persons from the Chinese 
Church, Vancouver, B.C. shared in an 
evening service at Fairview Church. The 
Chinese choir led the praise and familiar 
hymns were sung in two languages. Dr. 
Ian Rennie’s sermon was interpreted into 
Cantonese. At a fellowship hour after- 
wards the Rey. Andrew Ng introduced 
elders and staff from the Chinse church. 


AN ORGAN was given to Bethel Church, 
Riverview Heights, N.B., by Dr. and Mrs. 
William A. Turner, left, in memory of Mrs. 
Turner’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Freeman James 
Hartling. At the right is Rev. Basil Lowery 
and W. S. Sinnis, session clerk. 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, AURORA, Ont., celebrated its 100th anniversary with a Covenanter’s 


@ At Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, 
the annual service of the Toronto Gaelic 
Society on Sunday evening, Nov. 28, was 
conducted by the Rev. J. A. Robertson. 
The sermon in Gaelic was preached by 
Rey. Dr. Murdo Nicolson. 

@ An overflow congregation celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of Armour Heights 
Church, Toronto, when Rey. Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson was the preacher. At the 
luncheon which followed the Rev. W. 
Scott Duncan made presentations to four 
of the original session and 20 of the 
founding members. 

@ At Alberton and West Point, P.EI., a 
preaching mission was conducted by the 
Rey. Donald L. Campbell, Sherbrooke, 
Que., an evangelist-at-large. Mr. Archibald 
R. Murray is the catechist there. 

@ Knollwood Park Church, London, 
Ont., has received a minister’s private 
Communion set, pew copies of the Psalms 
and a lighting fixture for the study from 
Mrs. J. C. Stanek, in memory of her 
husband, an elder. 


mi» The = COC Explorers and’ CGIT of 
Robert Campbell Memorial Church, 
Montreal, purchased stacking chairs, 


tables and table extensions for the church 
hall, and a table for the choir room. They 
also sent $25 for overseas relief. 


THE CHARLES BAKUSKA family gave a 
visitor's record stand to First Church, Portage 
la Prairie, Man. in memory of their daughter 
Angela Jo-Anne. Shown, left, is J. McLean, 
elder; Mrs. George Ferguson of the memorials 
committee; Mrs. H. L. Henderson, represent- 
ing the family, and Rev. H. L. Henderson. 


service on Oct. 17, where people dressed in the style of 100 years ago, and many former members 


returned to visit. 
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NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii and the Holy Land. 


Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


HAWAII — 16 DAYS “INVITATION TO 
PARADISE” Sun’‘n Surf 


Escape from the commonplace and make the 
dream of a lifetime come true, C.P. Jet Flight from 
Toronto International Airport to Honolulu, 
Thursday, February 24th. Ten magic days in 
Waikiki featuring the fabulous Waikiki Surf Hotel. 
Go Island hopping and visit: Kauai — the Garden 
Isle, Maui — the Valley Isle, and Hawaii — the § 
Orchid Isle. Several Sightseeing trips included. Tour § 
is fully escorted by a competent host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto 
$599.00. Tax included. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-Day Spring and Autumn Tours | 
and Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, Inside Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.’s palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince § 
George. Spring Tour originates Toronto, Thursday, 
May 25th. Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Monday, September 25th. C.N.’s Super 
tinental, Vancouver and return. See Canada C.N. § 
style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and § 
comfortable accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to : 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel “Trail of ‘98’' via White Pass & Yukon § 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & § 
Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each city. Most § 
meals. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originat- 
ing Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘Trail of 
98" via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M.V. Wickersham, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit 
Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and 
C.N. to Toronto. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 15-day ‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto June 5th will visit the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska Valley and 
the Arctic Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over in Mount 
McKinley Park. Alaska Airlines ‘‘Golden Nugget 
Jets’, Seattle, coast cities, Nome and return. 
Toronto — Vancouver return by Air Canada. 
Limited space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in western 
Canada. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE AND 
ATHENS (ISRAEL — GREECE) 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and Athens pre- 
Easter spring tour departing from Montreal 
Tuesday, March 14th. Visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Caperanum, Nazareth, Athens and Corinth. Tour 
price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 


Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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LETTERS 
(Cont. from page 30) 


desire for their community, their goals, 
needs, the way they feel the Christian 
gospel can best be presented in their area. 
They would then receive from the 
director of personnel a list of perhaps two 
or three ministers who would best fit into 
their needs. These would then be the ones 
to contact about the vacancy. 

Ministers who wish to move could 
apply to the same office and receive a list 
of congregations presently vacant where 
their abilities, qualifications, and 
experience could best be put to use. 

Already I can hear the cry that such a 
system would hamper the Holy Spirit and 
place too much power in the hands of a 
few. Of course there would be dangers, 
yet how many congregations have done 
their home-work and know what their 
goals ought to be? Such a system would 
at least require them to look closely at 
themselves. For that matter, how many 
ministers know what their abilities are? 
The area where they would best fit? Too 
many of our congregations are running in 
circles with no visible goal, and we 
wonder why ministers become dis- 
couraged. 

It might at least be comforting or 
encouraging for some ministers to know 
that they can fulfill a needed role in a 
congregation and not just the fact that 
they were the cheapest to move, the 
cheapest to pay, and at least on one day 
their oratorical abilities appeared to be 
better than the opposition. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 
(Rev.) J. Brown Milne 


PLIGHT OF RETIRED MINISTERS 


It is a fact well-known to ministers of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, that 
the pension, offered by the church is by 
no means adequate to maintain existence 
under present-day costs. The maximum 
pension allowable as of Jan. 1, 1972 will 
be $1,900 per year. In addition to this 
amount, the minister and his wife will 
each receive $80 per month from Old Age 
Security. Their total income will there- 
fore be $3,820 per year. 

The majority of the senior ministers of 
our church do not own a home of their 
own because they have lived in manses 
which are the property of the congrega- 
tions which they have served. Therefore, 
on retirement, they must secure accom- 
modation of some kind. Decent, but not 
elaborate, accommodation in many areas 
costs from $200 per month and upwards. 
Suppose the minister has to pay $225 per 
month or $2,700 per year for living 
quarters. That leaves him $1,120 per year 
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or $93.33 per month on which to exist. 
Suppose he finds accommodation some- 
where at a figure less than $225 per 
month. Even then, his remaining income 
will not be enough for existence. 

A large number of senior ministers 
have been unable to save very much over 
the years, partly because of heavy 
financial demands upon their income, 
partly because of low stipends for 
practically all of their ministry. (Ever 
hear of the depression? That was the 
period through which the present senior 
ministers lived.) They have not therefore 
been able to build up a retirement income 
over and above the pensions they receive 
from the church and from the govern- 
ment. 

I have been writing about ministers 
who will receive the maximum pension 
from the church. As a matter of fact, out 
of the 79 ministers presently receiving 
church pensions, only 25 qualify for the 
maximum pension. The other 54 do not 
receive the maximum because of lack of 
the required 40 years of service, or 
because of early retirement due to dis- 
ability, or because they were “optional” 
ratepayers. Over two-thirds of our retired 
ministers receive less than $1,900 per 
year and their retirement income is there- 
fore less than the totals outlined above. 

Further, many of our senior retired 
ministers do not qualify for assistance 
from the Canada Pension Plan now 
coming into force. The ministers who will 
be retiring in a few years from now will 
qualify for such assistance, but even that 
assistance will not be very great. 

Is there a way of improving the lot of 
our senior retired ministers? There is. I do 
not doubt but that the Pension Fund is 
paying all it can possibly pay, given the 
amount of capital which it administers. 
Where then will the increased pension 
come from? The answer is — the National 
Development Fund. The National 
Development Fund should grant an 
adequate amount annually to supplement 
the pensions of our retired ministers. The 
Fund spends tens of thousands of dollars 
annually on objects which are far less 
worthy. We as a church are presumably 
concerned about people. It is time we 
became sufficiently concerned about our 
senior retired ministers to enable them to 
exist under today’s living conditions. 
Toronto (Rev.) M. E. Burch 


NOTE: At a pension board meeting on 
November 9th last the actuaries com- 
mittee presented a report on a suggested 
new pension plan which was received for 
consideration. To provide satisfactory 
pensions additional contributions will be 
required from three sources, namely, con- 


gregations, ministers and general assem- 
bly’s budget. Members of the pension 
board are considering this proposal. 

The October meeting of the adminis- 
trative council approved an extra pay- 
ment of $100 for 1971 from the National 
Development Fund to 39 retired minis- 
ters and missionaries who are not receiy- 
ing income from the Canada Pension 
Plan. — The Editor 


THANKS FROM TAIWAN 


At the recent meeting of the Canadian 
committee of the mission council of The 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, | was 
requested to write to The Presbyterian 
Record to express to the whole of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
thanks and appreciation of the staff here 
for the $300. per annum increase in the 
basic stipend that took effect last April. 

We realize that often the church at 
large goes unthanked for their help in 
making such an increase possible. 

Taipei, Taiwan. (Miss) Wilma Welsh, 
Secretary. 


Youth 


“The Tagers,’ a group of young 
people at Maplewood Church, 
Chateauguay, Que., provided music for 
Montreal Presbytery’s folk Communion 
service. The minister, the Rev. W. M. 
Moncrieff, prepared and led the service, 
involving everyone in prayers, responses 
and songs. 

The ancient forms were evident, but 
the words and especially the music came 
through loud and clear in the vernacular. 
Small tables were arranged in a large 
circle so that eight people were close, but 
also a part of the larger fellowship. The 
sense of fellowship testified to God’s 
presence. 

In addition to conducting contempo- 
rary worship services, The Tagers, led by 
Mrs. Grace McLeod, are involved in 
regular folk services at Maplewood. 


Deaths 


BUNTAIN, THE 
MACLEOD — The minister of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pembroke, Ont., died on 
September 30, aged 54 years. Mr. Buntain was 
born in New Glasgow, N.S. and received his 
early education there. 

He was graduated in arts from Acadia 
University and in theology from The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. After ordination in 
1940 Mr. Buntain ministered at Tyne Valley, 
P.E.I., New London, P.E.I., Westville, N.S., 
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Pictou, N.S., Port Ont., and First 
Church, Pembroke. 

He had served on the administrative council, 
the senate of The Presbyterian College, and on 
various other boards. He was clerk of Pictou 
Presbytery for some years. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Mildred R. 
MacKay. 

NICHOLSON, THE REV. WILLIAM C.— A 
retired minister, Mr. Nicholson died suddenly 
on October 6 at his home in Guelph, Ont. Born 
in England, he emigrated to Canada, and 
graduated from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal in 1945. 

In Nova Scotia he served the Blue Mountain 
charge followed by Truro, then Glace Bay. He 
was called to First Church, Pembroke, Ont., in 
1958, and to Westminster-St. Paul’s in Guelph 
eight years later. A severe heart ailment brought 
on his retirement in 1969. 

Mr. Nicholson is survived by his wife, the 
former Anne MacDonald, a daughter, Helen, 
and a son, William, now in second year at Knox 
College. 

AITKEN, DAVID CLINTON, elder, Weston 


Perry, 


Calendar 


ORDINATION 
Rodger, T., Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., Nov. 
9. 


INDUCTIONS 
Gemmell, Rev. Thomas, St. Laurent, Que., Nov. 
ple 
Goss, Miss Kathy, Presbytery deaconess, P.E.L., 
Octe 19: 


Knox, Rev. William E., Bristol and Fort 
Coulonge, Ont., Dec. 13. 
Mackechnie, Rev. John, Kenyon Church, 


Dunvegan, Ont., Nov. 18. 

Morrison, Rev. W. J., St. Luke’s Church, Finch 
Ont., Nov. 12. 

Rodger, Rev. T., assistant minister, 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Nov. 9. 

Smyth, Rev. William Campbell, First Church, 
Trail, B.C., Nov. 19. 
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Grace 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 


HIS FINEST WEEK 


By James Roy Smith 


Revealing the abiding lessons of Holy 
Week, this new book projects a day-by- 
day look at Jesus’ last week on earth, 
and shows by His life and death and 
resurrection that nothing — neither life 
nor death — can separate us from God. 


Church, Ont., Nov. 13. 

ALTON, JAMES, elder, Knox Church, 
Victoria, B.C., organist, clerk of presbytery, 
Octal 7x 

BAILEY, DAVID A., eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. A. E. Bailey, (board of Christian education) 
and his wife, graduate, University of Waterloo, 


accidentally, Nov. 16. 

GRANT, H. ALLAN, 
Church, Toronto, Oct. 24. 

HENDERSON, MISS EVELYN 
active in the W.M.S. at Rosedale 
Toronto, Nov. 5. 

HOPKINS, FRANK C., 80, elder, Amos 
Church, Dromore, Ont., Oct. 30. 

HORNE, MISS HELEN M., daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. H. R. Horne, active member of the 
W.M.S., member St. Andrew’s Church, 
Newmarket, Nov. 11. 

MacBRIDE, RODERICK, elder, formerly of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Markham, Ont., Oct. 18. 

MacLEOD, NORMAN J., 75, elder, Little 
Narrows Church, Oct. 26. 

MANN, MRS. PRISCILLA, 101, oldest 
member of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Nov. 
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elder, Glenview 
EWART, 
Church, 


McNEIL, JOHN, 69, elder and long time 
treasurer, St. Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ont., 
Nov. 10. 

McDONALD, NORMAN D., 87, senior 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ont., 
Oct. 28. 

NORTHWOOD, GEORGE E., 76, elder, 
Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., Oct. 26. 

PERRY, VERNON; 50, elder, St. James 
Church, Long Branch, Ont., Nov. 4. 

PINK, ALBERT, 71, long-time elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., Nov. 9. 

RAE, JOHN, 78, senior elder, Melville 
Church, Westmount, Que., Nov. 28. 

THACKER, ROBERT T., 74, representative 
elder, Renfrew Church, Ont., Nov. 12. 

VOISEY, STANLEY HERBERT, assistant 
comptroller, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, since last July, member St. James 
Church, Long Branch, Ont., suddenly, Nov. 22. 

WHITE, McDONALD, . vice-chairman 
Presbyterian pension board, member admini- 
strative council, chairman office and property 
committee, member St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, suddenly, Nov. 7. 


Anniversaries 


139th — Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 31, (Rev. W. 
FitzSimons). 

138th — Westminster, Smiths Falls, Ont., Oct. 
31, (Rev. R. A. Sinclair). 

134th — St. Andrew’s, Gananoque, Ont., Nov. 
21, (Rev. E. H. Hunter). 

124th — Weston, Ont., Nov. 28, (Rev. R. J. 

, Boggs). 

105th — St. James, Thamesville, Ont., Oct. 24, 
(Rev. G. K. Agar). 
7th — Bethel, Riverview Heights, N.B., Nov. 
7, (Rev. Basil Lowery). 
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$1.25 each; 10 or more, $1.00 each. 
Order NOW for Pre-Easter reading. 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 


Nashville, Tenn. 37203 ‘a 


Remember . 


363-8271 
CE 


JIM CLIMANS says... “If you've got money problems, don’t worry. 
about. it!” Call him right away at 363-8271 


and your worries are over. 


Homeowners-Borrow 
$2000. to $25,000. now! 


Jim Climans can arrange a fast, low cost first 
or second mortgage loan on your property. Cut 
monthly payments in half by consolidating all 


your bills. Discover for yourself how easy it is 
to get an immediate cash loan on your house. 
. . your home is worth a lot more 
today than when you bought it! And because 
you are a homeowner, terms are excellent, call 
him today, you'll be happy you did! 24 hour 
service, including weekends. 363-8271. 


RGIFIE: 


80 RICHMOND W. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 


God's Word In Man’s Language 


projects. 


tongue. 


For 1972 the Bible Society’s Translation budget is $1,292 400.00. 
Currently the Bible Society is involved in 500 translation 


The Scriptures have been published in the languages spoken 
by 97% of the people of the world. 

Help the Bible Society to put the Scriptures into the 
language of all men so they can read God's Word in their own 


Your gift is urgently needed. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO. 


Box 757 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
*99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
interest. Write airmail to 
Hamilton, 


places of 
HILLSEA, Box 259, 
Bermuda. 
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Port Elgin, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in us Al Pees Glass 


SEND 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BO 


; OKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
Cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
a Also aching gums, toothache 
THROAT: pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
"I 


DIANA 
“couGHS 
COLDS 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Whelesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Onf. Dept. PR 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, minimum 
$8.00. Heading in capital letters $1.00 addi- 
tional for first line, each additional line 70¢. 
Cash in advance. 


SCANDINAVIA AND BRITAIN 
23 day tour conducted by Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 


Albert Burnside. Visiting Bergen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Copenhagan and London. Depart 
August 2, 1972. Cost: $897 (Subject to 
reduced air fare) Brochure from Dr. A. 
Burnside, 224 Sloane Ave., Toronto 375 or 
Claire Wallace Travel, 126a Cumberland St., 
Toronto 5. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada, 

SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 
offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 

Choice resort area. Nicely furnished guest 
rooms, efficiencies and apartments. Summer 
rates till December 1Stin. Winter rates on 
request. Weekly, monthly or seasonal. Write 
Colony Apartments, 538 Bayshore Drive, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little, Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, 
River Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. lan 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, N.S., Rev. 
McCombie, Stellarton. 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 


D. Neil 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. R. Keith Earls, 
Cobden. 

Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 


K24-6K6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Elmira, Gale Church, Ont., Rev. Gordon Hast- 
ings, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph. 
Georgetown and’ Limehouse, Ont., Rev. J. W. 

McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton. 
Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Dr. D. Crawford 
Smith, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph. 
Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
SiSRL On Petiye 
Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rey. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 

Petrolia, St Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 
Nugent, Box 29, Wyoming. 

Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial, and Burgoyne, 
Knox, Ont., Rev. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, 
Chesley. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, Ont., 
Rev. Fred A. Miller, 656 Sth Avenue West, 
Owen Sound. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A. 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 


Rega. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Calgary, Chalmers, Alta., Rev. D. J. Crawford, 
6343 Dalbeattie Hill N. W., Calgary 49. 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 


Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce Molloy, 
680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s, B.C., plus possible 
extension work in North Kamloops, Rev. A. 


Gordon Faraday, 1440 Manitoba  St., 
Penticton. 
New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 


Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Kapuskasing, St. John’s, Ont.; Oshawa, St. 
Luke’s, Ont.; Regina, Norman Kennedy, 
Sask.; Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Dorothy Roberts 


Kemi’s Family 


(A story from Nigeria) 


@ “Ogi, Akra, Ogi, Akra,’ called the boy in the street. The 
words rose and fell like a bell, calling to the people to buy his 
akra balls. 

Kemi opened her sleepy eyes and looked at her sister 
Bunmi lying fast asleep on her mat. The thought of balls of 
akra being dipped in milky pudding made her stomach 
grumble with hunger. 

“Why can’t I sell akra balls? ” she said to herself as she 
snuggled under the blanket. “It would be more fun than going 
to school.” 

“Ogi, Akra, Ogi, Akra,” called the akra ball boy again. 

Kemi heard Chukwu, the houseboy, open their front door. 
There was an exchange of conversation and money and then 
all was quiet again. 

Kemi was dozing off again when another sound wakened 
her. Clap, clap, clap. Kemi listened. “Whose there, Chukwu?” 
she shouted as he came through the hall. 

“T think it’s your Daddy’s driver,” he called. 

Kemi was up like a shot. Quickly she pulled on her skirt 
and blouse and ran to the door. 

““Emesiero Kemi,’ (Good morning) said Edet. 

“Emesiero daio Edet,’ (Good morning in return Edet) 
replied Kemi. 

“Idem fo?” (How are you?) asked Edet. 

“Asang, Bet Kanga, Papa, K’di,’ (Well wait Daddy’s 
coming) said Kemi. 

Kemi’s Daddy having had his shower looked slick and clean 
in his policeman’s uniform as he came hurrying from the 
dining room. 

“Tet’s get going’ he said to Edet. ““Remember the new 
bridge? The trucks held us up yesterday.” 

Once again the household was quiet, only the sound of 
Chukwu shuffling in the kitchen was heard as he continued to 
prepare breakfast for the family. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. “Chukwu,” called 
Adedayo, Kemi’s older brother. “Please iron my shirt and do it 
in a hurry.” 
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“Why I did one for you yesterday.” called Chukwu. 

“Yes,” replied Adedayo, ‘‘but I fell playing soccer and it 
got dirty and sweaty. There are no more. Besides you know I 
need a clean school uniform each day,” he added emphatically. 

The door opened and in came his mother just in time to 
hear his last remark. 

“Adedayo!”’ she said with a sigh. “Chukwu works hard to 
keep you in clean clothes. Please speak more nicely to him. 
But anyway, hurry, Kemi and Adedayo. It is 7 o’clock and my 
driver from the hospital will take you to school.” 

Again the house was quiet as Kemi’s mother dropped into a 
chair, tired from her night at the hospital. “There are so many 
sick children,” her words trailed off as she closed her eyes and 
was soon fast asleep. 

Kemi was busy at school. There were many things for her 
to think about. Her mind was far from the subject being 
taught. Last night Daddy had told them he was being 
transferred to Ibadan and the night before mother had said she 
was going to Britain for a year. “Nigeria needs better trained 
nurses,” she had said. But what was going to happen to 
Adedayo and herself? 

“Kemi,” said the teacher. 

“Yes,” answered Kemi in a daze. 

“‘Kemi, did you hear the question?” asked the teacher. 

“No,” said Kemi, “I am sorry.” 

“Kemi,” said the teacher, “you may have a problem like 
this in your common entrance exams this March.” 

This gave Kemi another thought to think about. That 
would be exciting. The entrance exams! What next? Would it 
be boarding school? 

At that moment there came the clang, clang, clang of the 
school bell. “Good,” said Kemi aloud. “Tosin,” she called to 
her friend across the room, “come on, we have so much to talk 
about. We must start planning. Did you say you were going to 
boarding school next fall? I might be going too. There is so 
much we have to talk about.” * 

(The language used in the story is Efik.) 
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THE FAMILY 


Foundation for the world community 


Does the community of the world shape your family? Or 
does what happens in your family life have an influence on the 
world community ? 

The answer hinges on your relationship to the community 
of faith! 

Unless the love of God is channelled into human relation- 
ships the family becomes a source of alienation and the world 


is left in despair. 

Experiencing God's love through the family can help to 
make the world a community of hope. 

In this issue of the Presbyterian Record the Joint Com- 
mittee on Family Life begins a series of articles designed to 
provide support for families, and throw light on facets and 
issues in family living. Watch for them. 


Sponsored by the Board of Evangelism and Social Action and Christian Education. 
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Is this what is missing in the church today? 
Have we as individuals failed to discover that 


. PRACTICALLY every Christian publica- 
tion today, there appears some reference to the lethargical 
condition of the church. Many solutions are proposed, but the 
final admission has to be that the church remains indigent and 
powerless in a rapidly changing world. 

What is this problem of which we speak? It is the 
paradoxical enigma of the existence of the universal church, 
the body of believers, living in supposed fellowship with their 
Lord, and yet having little or no impact on the world around 
them. It is the problem of the existence of many Christians 
supposedly endued with power from on high, and yet living 
lives that are as powerless as they are ineffectual. As in every 
case there are exceptions to the rule, but in general this is the 
problem facing the church. 

A sharp contrast exists between the Christ of the Bible and 
the Christ revealed by the impact of the church in society 
today. There is disunity not only within Christendom itself, 
but also within the individual churches, and even worse, within 
the lives of individuals. Many reject this with statements to the 
effect that this is but a period of adjustment or, that things are 
not quite so bad as they are-purported to be. This is not so. 
The average Christian today is walking on desperately 
dangerous ground and this is showing up in the church as a 
whole. 

The corruption of a generation does not happen accidental- 
ly, but begins in the individual; and any church is only as 
strong as its individual members. Thus when disloyalty, 
conflict, rebellion and mediocrity creep into the inner being of 
man, their reflection in his immediate environments soon 
becomes alarmingly real. Many people cannot see this slow 
change in themselves, but they can see it en masse in the 
church. They recognize that the problem exists universally, 
but fail to trace it to its particular source. They fail to see that 
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PPINES: 


the radiance is absent from the church because its members are 
bankrupt of inner happiness. 

It is of vital importance that the Christian should examine 
carefully the source of his happiness and become aware of the 
reason for his all too brief periods of deep, satisfying joy. 
Many of us fail to realize that there are only two kinds of 
happiness; one is proximate, and the other is ultimate. 

Proximate happiness is concerned with material things that 
satisfy the needs of our daily lives, or the kind of happiness 
that exists when goals are set and achieved. But its one 
outstanding characteristic is that it does not last. It is real, very 
real, while one works towards it, but the actual use of the 
object that has brought it, gradually diminishes its reality, and 
dissatisfaction sets in. We all have experienced this in some 
way or other, and most of us express it by saying that the 
anticipation is greater than the reality. Proximate happiness 
fails to bring a quality that is enduring. It is important in its 
place, and without it our lives would be very barren of the 
lighter joys that God has placed along the way, but its great 
and outstanding characteristic is, that it does not satisfy the 
deepest longings within the soul of every human being, to be 
in fellowship with God. This leads us to ultimate happiness. 

The soul of man is immortal, and nothing can satisfy its 
longings but an immortal being. Amassing a mountain cf 
material gains will never satisfy the soul. If it could, the whole 
Christian doctrine would be meaningless. Only God can do 
this. Temporary happiness comes from natural things; eternal 
happiness comes from a supernatural source. Man is born with 
an innate desire for this latter kind, and yet most men vainly 
spend their whole lives trying to find it outside God. 

But to recognize these two kinds of happiness is not 
enough. Indeed it is at this juncture that our problem begins. 
Many Christians today are fighting a continual warfare within 
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by Alan D. Marsh 


themselves, through the confusion of material and spiritual 
goals. 

Just as one kind of happiness meets our bodily cravings, so 
the other kind meets the deep innate longing of the heart that 
no man can truly express; the longing for God, for freedom 
from powers that would dominate. It is the confusion of these 
two goals that brings frustration and defeat to the Christian. 
Some seem to sway between two extreme poles; either they 
become ashamed of their material possessions, fearing that 
they displease God, or they are unduly proud of them to the 
point where possessions rob God of his glory. God gave us 
everything to enjoy in its right sphere, and it is only when 
material things begin to take the place of the spiritual, that 
problems arise. 

Imagine two concentric circles, two circles within each 
other. Let the outer circle represent our spiritual desires and 
the inner one our material desires. Now by no amount of the 
imagination can the inner circle be made to satisfy the 
dimensions of the outer one, and the outer circle will always 
be too large for the inner. So with God, no earthly possession 
that we gain can ever bring the joy and peace of God’s 
presence within our lives. It can and will bring little passing 
joys, and thus fill the inner circle, but the longings of the soul 
can only be met and satisfied by God himself, for it is he who 
put this longing for himself within us, and it is he alone that 
can meet it. 

But there is another aspect of this matter of confusing our 
goals of happiness. As things work together in harmony they 
become more perfect, that is more useful and constant. Thus if 
a Christian is not in perfect harmony in body and soul, he is 
treading a dangerous path. 

Plato, the great moral philosopher, in envisualising the ideal 
society, said that there had to be those at the head who could 
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reason properly, and then those who would follow obediently 
these dictates of reason. Likewise in the life of the individual, 
Plato stated that reason had to be in control, with the 
emotions subservient to reason. For if the emotions gained 
control of the body, the ultimate end would be disaster. When 
emotions take over reason, disharmony and eventually destruc- 
tion are sure to follow. 

It seems that there is a strong element of truth in his 
concepts by which we can profit. In many Christians today 
there is a predominance of desire for carnal happiness. Their 
church life is in a constant state of dissatisfaction, and they 
live daily in a series of up and down experiences. Generally 
they are totally undependable to either God or the church, for 
they have never found the deep, still waters that satisfy the 
soul; they are still looking for happiness that comes through 
sensation, whether it be through works or music or any other 
external stimulant. 

We have taken the form and mannerisms of the world into 
the preaching and music of some churches in order to proclaim 
the gospel and present God’s offer of newness of life. We have 
established contact with the world within the church, and lost 
contact with it without. Not only have we starved our souls by 
the absence of deep fundamental teaching, but we have driven 
away in many instances with our nauseating imitation of what 
the world can offer far better, those who are tired of an empty 
Christless life. We have mistaken once again proximate 
happiness for ultimate happiness; we have confused the senses 
and the soul. 

Is it then so surprising that the younger generation of today 
is growing up on a religion that is both ineffective and 
intolerable? What is there for a young person in a church that 
is rich in poverty? If sensual experience is all that the church 
has to offer, people can turn to the world, for it can dissatisfy 
them equally as well; they can obtain a similar feeling of 
well-being there too. 

Sentimental religion will not carry a man through the 
swelling currents of trial and tribulation, but the possession of 
a harmonious being, deeply rooted and fixed in God, and with 
every faculty under his control, will always make us effective 
for God and useful to men. 

The church has become so absorbed in stressing particular 
tenets of doctrine, or modifying its message for monetary 
purposes, that it has lost sight of the whole perspective of life. 
It has become introspective to the point of being totally 
absorbed with its own problems, thus losing its radiant 
outreach in both faith and works to a disjointed and needy 
world. It has become mature in cold decadence instead of being 
a vibrantly viable force, deeply sensitive to the needs of 
humanity. 

Perhaps this might appear to be a somewhat negative and 
discouraging picture of church life, but the dwindling church 
population, the lessening of per capita financial commitments, 
the increasing exit and decreasing entrance of clergy, and the 
general lack of response by church members to take on serious 
responsibilities; are concrete evidence of this. It would seem 
that only a total commitment to the claims of Christ can 
re-energize a lukewarm church and create once again an 
outpouring of love one for the other, that will make so called 
Christians hypersensitive to the desperate needs of others. 
Happiness that is not an end in itself literally erupts within the 
human being in an effortless increasing flow; happiness that is 
sought as an end in itself will evaporate into thin air when 
grasped. What kind of happiness is yours? 


THE AUTHOR who is a professor at the University of Ottawa, is 
president of the senior choir in Knox Presbyterian Church in that city. 


Editorials 


Reader’s Digest versus the WCC 


® Two articles in the November and December issues of the 
Reader’s Digest (Canadian edition) have stirred up further 
debate about the World Council of Churches. The first, which 
appeared in the October Digest in the U.S.A. and then in the 
November magazine in Canada, attacks the anti-racism grants 
of the World Council. The second article suggests that the 
WCC is under the domination of Soviet controlled churches. 

The Canadian Council of Churches is among the bodies that 
have protested the errors of fact and the errors of interpreta- 
tion contained in both articles. Dr. Albert van den Heuvel of 
Geneva, who was theme speaker at the 1971 Presbyterian 
Congress held last June at the University of Guelph, has 
answered both articles point by point in two documents. 

Dr. van den Heuvel points out that the World Council 
established its program to combat racism “‘after 40 years of 
ecumenical pronouncements to the effect that racism is a 
denial of the gospel.” The grants are to organisations of the 
racially oppressed, for humanitarian programs only, such as 
education, legal aid, medical help, and social work. 

In reply to the question, “‘Is it the churches’ business to 
finance revolution, support violence, or incite to civil dis- 
obedience? ”’ Dr. van den Heuvel says: “If they are interested 
in the WCC’s answer, it is: No! Nor does it.” 

Regarding the second article Dr. van den Heuvel writes: 

“The Reader’s Digest dislikes the WCC enough to sacrifice 
even the minimal standards of professional journalistic ethics. 
Facts are distorted, incidents invented, people no longer with 
us maligned, impressions given without support and all of that 


in the language of the sneering political pamphleteer. 

“The Reader’s Digest attacks the WCC, and from its 
presuppositions it should. If the WCC is to be judged as 
an ecclesiastical United Nations, and if it is only justified 
when playing the champion of the North Atlantic community, 
then it should be condemned. But the stated purposes of the 
WCC have always been the restoration of Christian unity and 
the demonstration of the relevance of the Christian faith in a 
modern society. The Reader’s Digest reduces both to elements 
in cold war politics. No wonder it has to distort, to malign and 
to invent. 

“The Reader’s Digest wants the Christian church to be the 
champion of Western society, of which it regards the USA as 
both the sanctuary and the bulwark. The world is divided 
between the USA and the USSR; the ‘two-thirds’ world 
apparently does not exist for the Reader’s Digest. If churches 
size up the situation differently, discovering their essential 
unity in six continents across political boundaries, the 
Reader’s Digest gets awfully nervous. If American Christians 
dare to criticize their own country, the Reader’s Digest cries 
wolf. And if Russian Christians do not criticize their country 
much, it gets more furious still.” 

The editors of the Reader’s Digest have agreed to print a 
third article in which a spokesman for the World Council of 
Churches will present the other side of the case. Meanwhile the 
distortions and errors and half truths so apparent in the two 
articles have shaken confidence in what many once regarded as 
a magazine of high moral and ethical standards. 


Refugee aid is needed still 


® The thanks of the committee entrusted with the administra- 
tion of relief funds has been extended to all Presbyterian 
congregations and individuals who responded so generously in 
1971. A full report will be given in the March Record. 

The committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service has handled, in addition to its normal funds, the special 
contributions given to aid the refugees from East Pakistan, 
now Bangla Desh. In co-operation with other churches and a 
number of relief agencies, a combined appeal was issued in the 
autumn, to which Canadians gave generous support. 

To ensure the most effective use of those special gifts with 
a minimum of administrative cost, they were channelled 
through the commission on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service (CICARWS) in Geneva. This active department 
of the World Council of Churches in turn supported the most 
efficient agencies on the refugee scene, particularly the 
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Christian Agency for Social Action, set up by the Protestant 
churches in India. Its activities include feeding stations, 
medical services, distribution of clothing, blankets, and roofing 
materials for shelters. 

Through an assistant secretary of the new board of world 
missions, Miss Mary E. Whale, who visited India to assess the 
situation, our church received an invitation to support a 
specific project. As reported on our news pages, we have taken 
the lead in converting a temporary field hospital provided for 
refugees into one that will serve the community on a 
permanent basis. 

Unfortunately, the refugee problem is far from being 
solved. The General Assembly’s committee will keep in touch 
with the opportunities for service in Bangla Desh and India, 
and will use your contributions where they are most needed, 
to provide subsistence and hope for the homeless.* 
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Youth Dialogue 


@ “What started it, and what did you 
do?” 

The seven members of the Path- 
finder Bible Class, 16 year-olds, four 
girls and three boys, had carried out a 
youth service as the morning worship 
at Coldstream Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 

They had written words and 
adapted music for some praise sung as 
solos and some by the congregation. 
They had composed a dialogue relating 
some of the hang-ups of teen-agers 
about their faith and _ provided 
answers, some in their own words and 
some in scripture quotations (modern 
translation). The dialogue was between 
Pathfinders in the pews and those in 
the chancel. 

“We were inspired at a presbytery 
seminar this spring by the young 
people of the host congregation, a 
good live group. We thought we could 
tell a story OUR way; we'd need a 
little help but the story would be 
sharp and clear for teen-agers.” 

“Our minister, Mr. McMurray, gave 
his OK.” 

“With the help of an earlier Path- 
finder (who is studying for the 
ministry) our ideas took better shape. 
With a friend of his, we selected some 


material and fitted questions and an- 


swers in our Own words into a state- 
ment of faith - ONE WAY TO GOD 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. Because 
one of our helpers is a camera 
specialist, we projected coloured slides 
for accent. We asked four primary kids 
to give a short prayer each of their 
own, and they were less scared than 
we were.” 

“Some older people may think 
some of our talk sounded like insults 
to God, and some wouldn’t like our 
using some background music from 
Jesus Christ, Superstar, but really we 
meant only praise and respect, and we 
hope we'll be allowed to do another 
service before long. We think it would 
be a good idea if a lot of teen-age 
groups, in a youth service, declared 
their faith in their own words.”* 
February, 1972 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


FREE 
IN PRISON 


by Tom Weber, 
Burwash, Ont. 


@ My first arrest took place in June of 
1953. I was 20 years old. I was given a 
total sentence of two years. The crime 
was passing bad cheques. I had been 
drinking heavily. If I had been given help 
instead of a jail sentence the crime habit 
might not have become well-established. 

Hand-pick a dozen ministers, and a 
dozen criminals — all equally dedicated to 
their profession and you would find it 
just as hard to change the life of either 
group. To bring a change there would 
have to be a change of attitudes, new 
social values and new interest. Threats of 
punishment would have little or no 
effect. 

It is very difficult to change well- 
established interests. First the person has 
to want to change, followed by a change 
in thinking and a new attitude. 

The idea that reform can be brought 
about by locking criminals in a cell for x 
number of years should be altered. Being 
locked up has resulted in reform for few 
men. If anything it strengthens or causes 
criminal habits to become  well- 
established. 

If you present crime as a way of life 
that is glamorous and expose a young 
person to it many of them will eat it up. 
Ideas of the big criminal with his 
overflowing bank account, a harem of 
women and big cars have a lot of influ- 
ence On an immature mind. In each 
penitentiary these ideas are talked about 
every day. Few of the young people ever 
think to ask the big criminal the one 
question which should be asked. “If you 
are so good at crime why are you in jail?” 

When I was young and knew every- 
thing my thoughts used to dwell on the 
“big-score.” During these years I went to 
jail, prison and the penitentiary five 
times. 

My experience has left me with a sense 
of injustice. Not once have I been given 
probation. Only while I was serving time 
on other charges were suspended 
sentences granted. None of my crimes 
were violent. I’m no more dangerous than 
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hundreds of other cheque artists who 
were given probation or fined. This is not 
a cop-out. I simply feel it wasn’t my day. 

While you are reading this | am locked 
up — a returning of faith and my con- 
science put me here. 

I do not know the answer but I think 
the re-birth of my conscience was 
brought about by a slow changing of 
attitude, a quick changing of habits and a 
few years of age. A renewal of faith in 
God began to show itself. 

It took years of running from the law, 
years behind bars, and a loss of almost 
everything that had meaning in life, to 
make me realize that I could not kill my 
conscience, or put aside my belief in God. 

There are a lot of theories to explain 
why a man would act as [ did. ’m not 
certain what took place within me but I 
do know my thinking is changing. My 
values are a lot different than those I had 


a year ago. I pray the change will 
continue. 

During April, 1971, I started to 
examine the way of life I’d gotten into. I 
started to see myself. My thinking seemed 
to be mixed up in an unclear rebellion. 
There was no discipline or thought in 
anything I did. I had been self-defensive, 
self-centered, subject to vast amounts of 
self-love and self-pity. My methods of 
solving problems were immature. 

With the start of May I knew that 
something had to be done. My conscience 
demanded some action. 


At 11 p.m. on that day in early May I 
placed a phone call to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Windsor, 
Ontario. I spoke with the assistant 
minister. We met at his home and talked 
over my situation and feelings. At four 
the following afternoon we went to the 
police department and I turned myself in 
to face several outstanding charges. My 
day in court brought me an 18 month 
sentence. 


I’m trying to keep my thoughts on the 
future. It is difficult, but not as difficult 
as it was yesterday. 


I want to see my past as a means of 
helping others. I want my faith to grow 
stronger so I can pass some of this along 
too. I want my accounts with God and 
myself to be set right. 

I know that a returning of faith has 
done for me what no penal system could 
do. Today I look out through barred 
windows — yet I am free.* 


“For this job as church secretary you will have to work long hours, with little pay, 
take criticism from everyone, maintain a cheerful Christian attitude . . . and make 
good coffee.” 
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THEY DANCE 
TO DRUMS 
IN CHURCH 
AT CALABAR 


by Margaret E. Hall 
Lagos, Nigeria 


@ More than one thousand women 
crowded into Big Qua _ Presbyterian 
Church in Calabar for the first annual 
conference of the Women’s Guild of the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. They 
came from every part of the eastern 
region and from the city of Lagos, about 
500 miles distant. 

It was an experience I shall never 
forget. You could feel the warmth and 
friendship, and there was no sign of the 
hostility which divided Nigerians during 
the civil war. 

In the morning as the people were 
gathering quite a few women, led by a 
group of drummers (also guild members) 
danced their way to the church, singing 
Christian choruses. 

At the Communion service, conducted 
in English by four clergymen, all drank 
from a common cup. In the afternoon the 
proceedings were in the Efik language 
with an [bo interpreter. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Prayer.” In addition to district council 
reports and devotions, a Bible quiz and a 
play were on the program. 

The part of the day which I think the 
women enjoyed most was when the offer- 
ings from the various district councils 
were presented. 

One woman would begin to sing a 
Christian chorus in Ibo or Efik and the 
drums would pick up the beat. Then the 
rest of the guild members would join in 
the singing, and dance up the aisles to put 
the offering on a huge brass Calabar tray 
at the front of the church. One Nigerian 
minister, clerical collar and all, whispered 
to me, “I think heaven is going to be like 
this.” 

It was the first time since the Church 
of Scotland began work in Calabar in 
1846 that Nigerian women have 
organized and carried out a conference 
without the assistance of missionaries. All 
I did was to bring greetings from Canada. 


_ Preceding the conference was a 
meeting of the central committee of the 
Women’s Guild, which corresponds 


roughly to the W.M.S. council. It was a 
February, 1972 


milestone in the women’s work here 
because the first time Lagos was 
represented officially, seven women 
travelled from there. 

The World Day of Prayer was one of 
the topics discussed by the central com- 
mittee. Some thought it should still be 
called “Women’s World Day of Prayer.” 
It seems that the men had taken over 
their service and refused to give the 
women the offering, so the money did 
not get to the Christian Council! * 


THE 
LAST 
SEGREGATION 


by 
Sally Arbuthnot, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


@ Old age has been described as the Last 
Segregation, and, put bluntly, “out of 
sight, out of mind” is more than a cliche, 
in the workings of institutional and 
individual forces, in their attitude 
towards the elderly, and the role they are 
forced to assume. We are quick to 
retaliate that “things have changed.” 
Indeed this is so and long overdue. Fora 


collective callousness has pervaded 
society, in our well-run institutions, 
hospitals, nursing homes, mechanized 


doctors’ offices, even within their own 
homes and family circle where this 
over-65 group had invested so much, 
namely their life-savings and _ the 
intangible assets of love and devotion. 

The cry of the elderly is often plain- 
tive, almost a bargaining one, comparable 
to the small child who bargains in prayer 
with his “Please-God-I-will be -a good- 
boy-if-You-will ...” 

The approach of old age comes as a 
shock with small signals which must be 
faced realistically. In the early stages it 
can be laughed off — lack of resiliency, 
repetitiveness, loss of memory, dozing- 
off, straining to catch a word or sentence, 
fussing over unimportant rituals, physical 
aches and pains. The discomforts can be 
borne more easily if the aged has a 
partner, wife or husband to share them, 
or with whom he or she can commiserate 
or grumble. 

The approach of old age often 
frightens and intimidates the elderly, 
especially if his life partner is gone, or in 
the case of the single person, when his 
state of cherished self-reliance is being 


swept away. 

“God, if I must be stricken in my 
later years, let it be physical rather than 
mental” is the whispered prayer of those 
on the threshold of old age. To be able to 
think straight and talk rationally is a 
faculty which allows them some small 
shred of dignity and self-worth. 

Within the last decade the attitude has 
changed towards the needs of senior 
citizens. These changes were wrought in 
great part by the persistence of many of 
us, concerned with conditions prevailing 
in our institutions, nursing homes and 
some hospitals, and the treatment, or lack 
of it, of our older people confined to 
them. We, who cared enough, and wanted 
action, let it be known. Telephone calls 
and letters were directed to local officers 
in the Department of Health, to our local 
representatives at the provincial level, to 
federal government parliamentarians, also 
through hot line radio channels, letters to 
the editor and C.B.C. television. Our 
concern was genuine, not spiteful or 
mischief-making; complaints were 
documented and at first politely acknow- 
ledged, later taken more seriously. Much 
of the changing attitude can be attributed 
to those of us who took the trouble to 
demand a change and were not easily 
turned off. 

On the credit side is the proposed paid 
coverage extended to our nursing homes. 
Too long the custodial patient was 
released from hospital with no choice but 
to enter a nursing home at his own or 
family’s expense, or go to a home for the 
aged as an indigent, or if a paying patient, 
by turning over all his assets. Only 
through a doctor’s co-operation could an 
elderly patient remain indefinitely in an 
expensive chronic hospital bed, retaining 
all the benefits of paid hospitalization 
coverage and old age pension, with his 
assets remaining untouched. In Ontario 
this will be changed in 1972. 

Other improvements include the Meals 
on Wheels program, a proposed public 
library volunteer service to bring reading 
material to those confined to their 
homes, care-lines or talk-to-the-Reverend 
telephone service, also a “no answer” 
check-up to make sure those who live 
alone are not left stricken and incapaci- 
tated. Human contact is a great morale 
builder. 

Institutions are no longer bleak 
buildings, yet, we must not forget those 
well-appointed visitors’ rooms and 
seldom-used landscaped lawns are in- 
habited by only a fraction, a cream-of- 
the-crop group, the alert, dear old folk, 
with wit and humour, who can enjoy the 
bingo game, birthday party or Christmas 

(Continued on page 32) 
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N.D.F. DOLLARS HELP PEOPLE 
Here is the Church at work! 


FERNIE HOUSE 
N. D. F. assistance-$15,000 


A rehabilitation Centre for teenage boys with par- 
ticular emphasis on the 14-16 year old age group. 
They either have no home or, if they do, are unable 
to return to it. Referrals are made by the courts, 
the Department of Corrections, and other similar 
bodies. 


THE INFIRMARY -Montreal 
N. D. F. assistance-$25,000 


The St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Home, a home for 
aged people, is owned and operated solely by the 
Presbyterians of Montreal. A bright new infirmary 
was added to the home in 1970 assisted by a gift 
from the National Development Fund. 


The NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND was set up to 
meet needs like these. 


It also assists in many other projects such as Indian work, Youth programmes 
and weaker congregations. 


Every Presbyterian is called upon to share in this Fund. 
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® Christmas sales are hardly over before retail advertising 
begins to remind us that the next great giving day is right 
around the corner (Who can blame men with commercial 
interests who must make a living like the rest of us?). The day, 
honouring one of the saints of lesser standing even in 
ecclesiastical circles, will be marked this month by an 
exchange of gifts, cards and candy ostensibly in honour of St. 
Valentine. Is it for this reason that those interested in research 
and the treatment of cardiac ailments have labelled this as 
“heart” month, and use it as a time to make an annual appeal 
for funds? _ 

It calls to mind the fact that there are those among us who 
think of the Christian faith itself as a kind of “hearts and 
flowers” affair. Certainly there are those who are unable to 
separate things religious and Christian from cloying sentiment 
and emotion that drips with saccharine-like sweetness. The 
reaction of more perceptive followers of the faith is simply 
“Ugh!”. And others there are, less sympathetic to the cause of 
Jesus Christ, who are led to suggest that here is a faith “too 
cheap to believe”. 

Surely it seems strange that we have read into the Bible and 
our religious faith in Jesus Christ as the son of God so much 
that is not there! And strange that so many profess to be put 
off by a religion that is so soft and easy, demanding so little, 
and forgiving so much! The only conclusion we can draw is 
that many are not reading the Bible, or that, reading it, their 
minds remain impervious to its message. 

If the truth were known, we would surely find more of our 
fellow creatures who are put off the Bible because it remains 
so painfully true and demands so much, to whatever other 
reason they may attribute their disinterest. The thing that 


hurts about this story of God-become-Man is that so much of 


it bears so directly on our very lives, is so relevant to what we 
are doing to-day, and presents standards so impossible. This is 
anything but a story that sickens because it is all sweetness and 
light! Repeatedly it hits us with hammer blows of truth that 
stun us into insensibility, and we find it hard to believe that 
God said that. Was it Paul Scherer who said that there is no 
place on earth that is “‘safe in the arms of Jesus”, something 
our Sunday school teachers failed to tell us? 

All we need do to realize this is simply read the record that 
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SS 
. he is a chosen vessel unto me, ... 


| will shew him how great things he must suffer for my 


name’s sake’’ (Acts 9: 15-16). 


has been available all our days. At the very beginning, in the 
story we have draped with tinsel and topped with stars, we 
read that “‘When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him’ (Matthew 2: 3). That 
was only the beginning! This great Disturber of the peace has 
continued to disturb people ever after. In the days of a short 
public ministry, the people were repcatedly upset by his claims 
and ashamed by his expectations of them. Even Peter begged 
him to depart from himself, so sinful a man he was (Luke 5: 
8), and the Gadarenes implored him to leave their country 
(Mark 5: 17). When he persisted, and refused to let people rest 
on their laurels and be content with their efforts, they tried to 
put him out of the way. Yet he remains to make us uneasy 
still. ““Hearts and Flowers’’, you say! You’re not familiar with 
the story, friend! 

In one of Eugene O’Neill’s plays, the Lazarus whom Jesus 
had raised from the dead laughs softly at the townsfolk in 
Bethany like a man in love with God, saying, ‘There is no 
death!” His spirit cheers him, and they try to follow him fora 
while, looking for the joy that fills him. But he is too much for 
them! At last, like men gone mad, they rush upon him and put 
him away and hide him in the grave again. It seems the only 
way men could forget the life God has given and the service he 
requires. 

In his Ballad of the White Horse G. K. Chesterton wrote, 


I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


“Hearts and Flowers!” ““Comfortable Pew!” Indeed! 


PRAYER 


Help us to pray with your servant of old who thought it not 
strange that your service should require sacrifice. 

“Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as thou deservest; to 
give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labour and not to 
ask for any reward, save that of knowing that we do Thy will, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord”. Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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the 


youth 
scene: 


teamwork 


montreal 


BY STEPHEN HAYES 


@ Few churches have successful youth programs. In moments 
of candour many ministers will freely admit that all they really 
have is a long list of experiments tried and failed. In the six 
years I have been assistant minister at The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul in downtown Montreal, we also have 
tried many programs. And I have come to some positive 
conclusions about trying to work with young people. 

I don’t really like the phrase “youth work”, because it 
implies that young people are a group divorced from the rest 
of society. This separation is one of our problems, and I don’t 
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MINISTERS OF three denominations work together in youth ministry in downtown Montreal. From left is Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul (Presbyterian); Rev. John Wright, The Church of St. James the Apostle 
(Anglican); and Rev. John Hartley, Erskine and American United Church. 


think we shall ever solve it until we successfully integrate 
young people into the entire fabric of our church and society. 
But the phrase “youth work” is a handy label. And for the 
sake of convenience I will present my conclusions in simple 
headings with reference to that phrase. 

YOUTH WORK MEANS THE REFORM OF THE 
CHURCH. Virtually every conversation I have had with groups 
of young people over the past six years at some point has led 
to a statement of their disappointment with the Christian 
church. We may have started out trying to have a study on the 
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divinity of Christ, the meaning of Easter, or some other central 
biblical theme. But inevitably, the conversation has led to their 
conviction that the church has failed. 

An obvious conclusion emerges: youth work must mean 
reform — in our congregations, our denomination, and 
throughout the world-wide church. This reform, which in 
some ways is now in progress, must speak to the sources of 
alienation. It must be in the direction of involving young 
people meaningfully in the life of the church. It must point 
the church in the direction of genuine social concern. 

YOUTH WORK MEANS PARTICIPATION. One of the 
great problems the church faces is indifference. And one way 
of meeting that indifference is by participation. For the 
church this means young elders, young managers, and a fair 
representation of young people on committees. In the Pres- 
byterian Church we have a form of pseudo-democracy: we 
appear laity-controlled and democratic. In fact, despite all talk 
of reform, most church courts continue to be run by an 
alliance of older elders and clergy. This is dramatically true of 
the General Assembly, and in varying degrees describes most 
of our other courts. In effect a neat trick has been played: we 
have substituted talk of reform for reform itself. 


Now we sincerely honour all who have served the church in 
the past. This is especially true of our older elders who have 
seen us through most difficult times. And they have often 
served because no younger men or women were available for 
service on our church courts. But if we are serious about youth 
work, we will see that young people are genuinely made part 
of the decision-making process. We shall evolve structures that 
effectively involve the whole church, young and old, male and 
female. Too often we want to do youth work on our terms. 
But we shall be effective only if we work with young people 
on their terms. 

YOUTH WORK MEANS UNITY. In the ten years that I 
have been in the ministry, I have yet to meet a young person 
who is a fervent Presbyterian. A fervent Christian, yes, but not 
one who cares significantly about Presbyterianism. It just 
seems to be a fact of life that for young people, denomina- 
tionalism is dead. And so I believe that youth work — and in 
many ways ministry in general — must be done within unity, 
or to use that awkward word, ecumenically. 

We are trying now to work out this principle in our 
ministry at The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. All 
evening services are presented in conjunction with Erskine and 
American United Church, and the Anglican Church of St. 
James the Apostle. The assistant ministers of the three 
churches work as a team. The services are presented in each 
church month by month, and a program follows. 

Together we have also sponsored a Lenten School of Faith 
and a Wednesday Supper Club. And two of us serve on the 
team of chaplains at Sir George Williams University, just one 
block from our church. This team, known as the “God Squad” 
includes a Greek Orthodox and a Roman Catholic priest. It 
may well be unique in Canada. 

Have these evening services and meetings been a fabulous 
success? No. But they have brought to us a shared feeling that 
we are on the right track, and that, believe me, is not a feeling 
that one receives too often in trying to minister to young 
people! 

As I have said, out of this unity has arisen a type of team 
ministry. 1am convinced that youth ministry is too difficult to 
do alone, and that one needs the psychological and spiritual 
support of a team. I believe that those who work with young 
people will understand what I am saying. Indeed, when we 
speak of youth ministry we should speak also of the sheer, raw 
discouragement with which many ministers and youth workers 
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live. My own answer is a team ministry within an ecumenical 
framework. 

YOUTH WORK MEANS EXPERIMENT. Albert Van den 
Heuvel wrote: “The heart of our society beats in its 
experiments.” Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote: “We shall only 


know what we do.” We shall only know what to do in our 
individual churches by trying, by experimenting, and by 
accepting failure without shame. We must give up the neurotic 
search for ‘‘the tip’ which will somehow make us successful. 
Indeed, in obedience to the gospel which demands our 
faithfulness alone, and not success, we must surrender our 
equally neurotic need to be successful. And what we must do 
is experiment. 

Well, experiment we have! For a full year we shifted our 
evening services from our magnificent sanctuary into our 
church hall. We had people sit at tables. We introduced a 
whole new atmosphere: red tablecloths, candles, folk music, 
dialogue, and all in the context not of a coffee house but of 
worship. It worked for a while and some good came of it. We 


Youth work means reform, 
participation, unity, experimentation, 


and ‘’go” structures. 
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learned that the folk music grew thin after repetition, and that 
there was not an abundance of new folk hymns that we cared 
to sing. But we saw again the hunger of many individuals for 
deeper personal relations with others. And we saw that the 
church had a role here. 

We learned that we have to be careful with dialogue, for so 
often we had not dialogue, but pooled ignorance. We learned 
that the much-abused sermon was hard to replace, and this 
experiment at trying to communicate the good news by other 
means renewed my commitment to preaching. We learned, 
too, that films are often over-rated as ways of presenting the 
gospel. Most of all, through these experiments we discovered 
that we still had much to learn. 

YOUTH WORK MEANS “GO” RATHER THAN “COME” 
STRUCTURES. At this point | am thinking of the future. The 
church has often been criticized for having only “come” 
structures rather than going to people in their needs. Some of 
our “go” structures have emerged already. For about three 
years a group of our young people have been visiting the 
Wheeler Nursing Home in Montreal. Each Tuesday evening 
they gather at the church and go as a group to bring cheer to 
shut-in people. As one resident told me a year ago, “‘We live 
for Tuesday nights.” 

But what about other “go” structures? [ really don’t know. 
But there certainly are signs of new shapes of ministry 
emerging. Tel-Aide, a telephone distress centre, was started by 
church people just a few months ago. With the Kiwanis Club 
the churches have started a drop-in centre for older people in 
the downtown area. Our church has opened its doors on 
Tuesday mornings to provide an “indoor playground” for 
mothers with young children in the community. Many good 
ideas are percolating, and vastly more is happening than the 
church is commonly given credit for. 

But, much more needs to be done. The gospel is still good 
news, and I know of no effective substitute for it. That in the 
long term makes me optimistic both about the church and 
about young people. * 
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@ Not until your minister receives a call and your congrega- 
tion must choose his successor, are you likely to hear of 
personnel services in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. For 
it is one of the newest agencies of the General Assembly, 
established in 1969. 

The committee on personnel services consists of nine 
members appointed by, and reporting directly to, the General 
Assembly. Its staff consists of a half-time acting director and a 
full time office secretary who work at the church offices. The 
Assembly has authorized the administrative council to appoint 
a full time director. 

The committee sought from the beginning to be of service 
to ministers and congregations in the calling of a minister by 
a vacant charge. It asked ministers to provide information 
about their background, education, training, and ministerial 
experience; also about the aspects of church work which most 
interested them. Congregations were asked to describe them- 
selves and their situation. Forms are used in gathering this 
information, but returning these forms to the personnel office 
is entirely a voluntary matter. 

When presbytery releases a minister from his charge, it 
appoints one of its ministers to serve as interim moderator of 
the session, until the next minister is called and inducted. 

The director corresponds with the interim moderator of a 
vacant charge, and at his request sends him half-a-dozen 


Something new - 


Personnel 


Services 


BY We. H. 


FULLER 
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“profiles” of ministers who have given permission for this and 
have indicated a willingness to consider a call from that part of 
Canada. The interim moderator and the session draw up a list 
of candidates to preach for a call. 

Personnel services does not act asa placement agency. This 
is a function of the presbytery. Instead, it serves as a source of 
information for a congregation seeking knowledge of a 
possible minister, and for a minister seeking to be called by 
some vacant charge. By confining its efforts to gathering and 
conveying information both ways it avoids the twin evils of 
manipulating people or dehumanizing the call system. 

The experience of one interim moderator may be quoted: 
“I would like to thank the personnel committee for their fine 
co-operation in sending me so many possible leads during the 
vancancy at . As it turned out, however, the 
candidate to whom they have issued a call was not made 
known to me through the personnel committee at all. He got 
in touch with me, and we arranged it that way. I expect that in 
many other instances, however, your committee has played a 
vital role in the filling of vacancies.” 

This role of the committee is not confined to ministers, but 
operates in respect to deaconesses, catechists, and home and 
overseas missionaries, whether male or female, clerical or lay 
people. It extends to vacancies in chaplaincy services, social 
service institutions, Assembly boards and committees — to all 
employing agencies in the church who may wish to make use 
of its services. 

A second area of service is being developed since the 1971 
General Assembly. It is the field of continuing education for 
professional church workers. The policy then adopted calls for 
an annual two weeks study leave with $100 towards expenses. 
To aid a worker to find a short term course of study, an 
information file has been compiled of institutions offering 
these. It is well cross referenced as to time, place, and subjects 
being taught. The information is received on a continuing basis 
from over 150 institutions in Canada and the United States. 


A third field of service is career counselling for church 
workers. Present day society with its changing conditions has 
created greater occupational mobility and the need for job 
retraining. The church worker, consequently, is also faced with 
difficult career decisions. The personnel committee entered 
into consultation with representatives of other denominations 
to study the development of a career counselling centre in 
Canada similar to the seven or more now at work in the United 
States. At the moment the cost factor appears prohibitive. 

But an experimental career evaluation and planning work- 
shop for church workers is being arranged. This will be held in 
the Toronto area, February 28 to March 3, with resource 
counsellors from The Northeast Career Centre at Princeton. 
Similar workshops are being considered for other Canadian 
areas. 

A fourth field is research. New problems arise in the 
church, and old problems need new solutions. But solutions 
must be based on the facts of the situation. While every church 
court and every Assembly agency engages in researching its 
particular problems, the personnel committee sees an 
important field of service to be that of wrestling with the 
problems of the church worker himself. For example, the 
acting director made a comparative study of the pension plans 
of the Anglican, Baptist and Presbyterian Churches in Canada, 

These four areas do not exhaust the possible services which 
the committee may be called upon to perform. But they do 
indicate some of the needs which led the Ross and Lamp 
Reports to ask for a committee on personnel services.* 


DR. FULLER is the acting director of personnel services. 
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annual Snow Festival in February. 


@ It is nearly 13 years since | visited the northern Japanese 
island of Hokkaido, site of the XI Olympic Winter Games this 
month. At that time the city of Sapporo had a population of 
about 350,000, now more than one million people live there. 

What has brought this growth about? The people of 
Hokkaido, indeed of all Japan, give most of the credit to an 
American Presbyterian educationist, Dr. William Smith Clark, 
who was brought out by the Japanese Commission for the 
Colonization of Hokkaido. President of the Agricultural 
College in Amherst, Mass., he was granted one year, including 
travel time, to establish an agricultural college at Sapporo. 

Dr. Clark was a man with real evangelical fervour. When he 
arrived in Yokohama he purchased 30 Bibles from the Bible 
Society there. 

“What do you propose to do with all these Bibles?” he was 
asked. 

“T intend to give them to my students,” was his reply. 

“You had better be careful. In Japan it is against the law to 
teach Christianity.” 

“God will make a way,’ 
warning. 

Dr. Clark’s faith proved to be well-grounded. As he and 
General Kuroda, the head of the commission, sailed to the 
island port of Hakodate, accompanied by Clark’s two col- 
leagues and 11 prospective students, the boys showed evidence 
of the rebellious spirit that we sometimes see today. They 
were “against the establishment,” and their disorderly conduct 
and coarse language troubled the good general. 

“Can you do anything about these boys’ morals?” he asked 
Dr. Clark. 

“Certainly,” replied Clark. “Ill teach them the Bible.” The 
general became alarmed. “You can’t do that,’ he stated 
emphatically. Dr. Clark insisted that the Bible was the only 
book he knew that could change a person’s heart. After several 
days the general gave in and it wasn’t long before a change was 
seen in the boys. 

The party’s destination was Sapporo, which had, at that 
time, a population of 8,000. It was surrounded by small farms 
‘where men laboured with antiquated implements to derive 
whatever good they could get from the earth. Dr. Clark was 
given an old red brick government building for his college. The 
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was Dr. Clark’s response to this 


ELABORATE figures sculptured from snow and ice line the broad parkway running through Sapporo during the 


first class had 16 students. All of these, as well as many who 
followed the next year, have become outstanding leaders in 
the country. One is president of a large dairy firm in Sapporo; 
others are teachers and writers. One of the most famous is Dr. 
Kanzo Uchimura whose books are known throughout Japan. 
He has written Bible commentaries as well as translations into 
Japanese from English. 


Dr. Clark’s influence was felt long after his return to the 
U.S.A. Not only did the farms in that district become larger 
and more productive, the cattle healthier, but his knowledge 
of mineralogy and chemistry created an interest in mining and 
industry, as well as forestry. Today we import canned salmon 
and canned crab from Hokkaido. We also import such woods 
as Japanese oak, tamo, birch, sen, maple and katsura. 

The small agricultural college which Dr. Clark established 
has now become Hokkaido University with an enrolment of 
8,000 students. It is acclaimed one of the best in all Japan. It 
has faculties in arts, science and medicine. There is a bust of 
Dr. Clark on the campus with this inscription, “Boys, be am- 
bitious!” This was his parting challenge to his weeping students 
as he left for home. 

In the city of Sapporo there is a Presbyterian church with a 
membership of 800, once the largest Christian church in 
Japan. Other churches there are the United Church of Japan, 
some Holiness groups, and Northern Glory Church, which is 
connected with the Overseas Missionary Fellowship. So the 
Christian influence in Sapporo is strong. And, less than 50 
miles south, at Noboribetsu, there is Jigokudani (Valley of 
Hell), where an average of one person every month commits 
suicide. 

Jigokudani is an awesome place to see. The surroundings 
remind one of Yellowstone Park with its steamy bubbling 
pools melting the December snow in large patches. A stiff 
climb brings one to the large volcanic crater spewing out dark, 
horrid slime with the smell of sulphur and brimstone. 

What a contrast! On the one hand there is the offer of 
eternal life, and on the other an escape of desperation into 
eternal death. Yet, as I gazed through the steam at that 
boiling, psychedelic mass, I thought this would be an easy 
death compared to the cross of Calvary where the son of God 


took our place that we might have eternal life through him.* 
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New ways of training ministers in 


VANCOUVER'S 
Theological Centres 


BY LLOYD MACKEY 


@ The old order is changing in the field of theological 
education on Canada’s west coast, and some Presbyterians are 
keeping a close eye qn the changes, to see if and how they 
should become involved. 

Nestled in the corner of the University of British 
Columbia’s burgeoning campus at Vancouver are Union 
College, a United Church institution housed in a towering 
stone edifice and Anglican Theological College, making its 
headquarters in a string of rambling frame structures. 

Correction: the two colleges were nestled there. The 
buildings have not changed but Union and ATC are no more, 
having merged last year to become Vancouver School of 
Theology. 

Close by on the same campus is St. Andrew’s Hall, the 
Presbyterian presence at UBC. Baptists, Catholics and 
Lutherans also have nearby residences and student centres. 

Less visual than vocal is the recent emergence on the Pacific 
theological scene of Regent College. Regent is an evangelical- 
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IN THE FOREGROUND, is 
St. Andrew's Hall, in the 
background is the former 
Union College, now part of 
the Vancouver School of 
Theology. 


BOB SLOCOMBE shows the 
results of group work done by 
VST students in acquainting 
themselves with community 
services in the area. 


THEOLOGS combine coffee 
with discussion during a mid- 
afternoon break in the student 
lounge at VST. 


ly-oriented graduate lay school which has attracted the interest 
and support of more than a few individual Presbyterians and at 
least one congregation. It has no real estate but rents space 
from VST and Carey Hall, the Baptist residence. 

What is going on at VST, and how will it affect Pres- 
byterians? I talked to Dr. W. S. Taylor, VST principal to get an 
idea of what the merged school was all about. 

VST is not a cluster of inter-related theological colleges — it 
is one school, said Dr. Taylor as he outlined the basic 
difference between the institution he heads and the Toronto 
School of Theology. 

When the act to incorporate VST was drawn up, it was 
designed to allow the establishing of what Dr. Taylor calls an 
ecumenical college ‘‘maintaining certain safeguards for 
participating denominations.” 

The two original denominations, which between them 
chipped in $2,000,000 worth of buildings and assets, each has 
five members on the board of governors. Any other denomina- 
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tions coming in later will be able to appoint up to three 
members. 

On the teaching and student relations level, each participat- 
ing denomination provides a chaplain who is responsible in 
three areas. He is to provide specific training in the denomina- 
tional matters, to act as a counsellor, and to provide practical 
liaison between student and denomination. 

The major curriculum limitation placed on participating 
denominations, said Dr. Taylor, is that if one communion calls 
for a particular course and it is included, then that course must 
be open to all students. 

“We are trying for an ecumenical institution, but not a 
non-denominational one,” he stressed. 

While VST is an institution, it is also people, about 55 
altogether, including 40 students (five of them women) and 
the faculty. I talked at some length to two students — Robert 
Dunn, an Episcopalian from Seattle, and Bob Slocombe, a 
United churchman from Bowdon, Alberta. 

Dunn, a slight man in his late 20s was asked why he chose 
to study theology after spending several years in graphic arts. 
He replied ‘‘without bending your ear for an hour, just two 
words — Jesus Christ.” 

He continued that a fair percentage of the students were at 
VST after being in other fields, and that in many cases a 
“conversion experience” of some kind played a part in their 
decisions to take theological studies. 

Dunn’s decision to attend VST instead of an American 
school was based on a combination of factors. They were the 
“biblical emphasis,” the sense of adventure in studying as an 
Anglican alongside students of other faiths, and the very 
practical point that during his first year his family would have 
to live in Seattle. 

Slocombe is a tall angular fellow, aged 24. He took his first 
year theology at St. Stephen’s, a UC school at Edmonton. 
Economic factors played a part in making possible his shift to 
VST. His wife, a bank teller, was able to transfer from 
Edmonton to Vancouver. 

VST is exciting to Slocombe. Its high point, to him is the 
curriculum emphasis which works to relate the student as 
much as possible to the community and to congregational 
situations he later will serve in. 

Slocombe’s future vocational interest lies in the area of 
prison chaplaincy, so he spends eight hours a week as a 
chaplain intern in a Vancouver area prison. Contact with the 
realities of prison life makes him feel a responsibility to 
educate people on the congregational level, as well. 

In the church where he and his wife worship, these 
educational opportunities come naturally through questions, 
discussion and study. He hopes that the outcome will be that 
some laymen in the church will be able to find a way to relate 
to men in prison. 

Dr. Taylor points out that a variety of means are used to 
connect campus with a community. Each week, an off-campus 
resource person or group visits VST for that specific purpose. 

One week it was a genetic specialist who discussed the 
controlling of inherited characteristics and helped students 
grapple with the pastoral responsibility toward parents. 

Another time a doctor-lawyer team talked about pinpoint- 
ing when death occurs, and in the spring, students will discuss 
the subject of when life begins with similarly qualified 
resource people. 

Quakers have shared their ideas on silent worship and other 
distinctives, and one morning, a film was shown depicting a 
‘Protestant-Catholic mixed marriage with the discussion 
centreing on constructive counselling for such situations. 

Dr. Taylor noted that the aim in VST studies is to prepare 
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people for a professional role. He stressed, however, that the 
curricular framework is flexible and forsees the possibility of 
development both in academic emphasis and lay training. 
Future direction will come from the participating denomina- 
tions. 

The Rev. William Perry of Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, 
agrees that the initiative coming from the denominations 
involved is very important. He is one Presbyterian who has had 
a ringside seat in the development of VST. 

He sat in on most of the meetings held in preparation of the 
act to incorporate the school as an appointee of an interested 
denomination. Catholics, Lutherans and Baptists had 
appointees also. 

Last year the Presbytery of Westminster successfully 
overtured the General Assembly to set up a committee which 
could meet with VST personnel. The idea was that the 
committee could study the possibilities of including VST as 
one of the schools where Presbyterians can study for the 
ministry with presbytery certification. 

The committee, which is to report to the 1972 General 
Assembly, is headed by Dr. J. E. Bigelow of Edmonton. Other 
members are Perry, who is secretary, Dr. Harry Lennox, and a 
layman, Roy Mercer. All four are from western Canada. 

Perry notes that many western Canadian Presbyterians are 
interested in possible positive effects of having ministerial 
candidates train close to the presbyteries where they make 
their homes. 

Other attractive factors, he said, are the 48,000 volume 
library which the two founding colleges put together, and the 
complete cross reference which has been set up with UBC’s 
religious studies stacks. Perry hopes that the dean of St. 
Andrew’s or a local minister may fill the chaplaincy role, thus 
saving additional salary. 

Other side benefits and questions to be raised include the 
possible effects on the church of having students from eastern 
Canada studying in the west. 

But what of Regent College? 

Regent’s development and growth was not planned by the 
established institutions. It was first envisioned in 1963 by a 
group of Vancouver businessmen, most of them members of 
the Plymouth Brethren. 

Regent is lay-oriented. Its principal. Dr. James Houston, is 
not a theologian but a geographer. Its avowed purpose is to 
“assist university and college graduates, and a limited number 
of mature students, interested in formulating a world view that 
integrates their professional training with their faith.” 

Its theological stance is evangelical and conservative, and 
its board of governors includes Dr. lan Rennie, minister of the 
Fairview Presbyterian Church in Vancouver. 

Regent has now applied for affiliate status with VST, and 
Dr. Taylor appears to welcome the idea. The affiliate approach 
would be a departure from the single school concept, but the 
principal believes that it could be good. 

He notes that interaction between VST and Regent 
students has so far, in most cases, served to increase 
understanding. “Regent students were surprised to find that 
VST people were so biblically oriented, and our students 
learned that their Regent counterparts don’t always try to 
proof-text everything,” he noted. 

Presbyterians are interested in the changes personified in 
VST, some are predicting that it could be the beginning of a 
new era in theological education of a reformed variety. 

Western Presbyterians have not been able to train their 
ministers at home since before church union in 1925, when 
Westminster Hall was in existence. Will the General Assembly 
renew that possibility?* 
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C Would you care to comment 
upon the changes in the 
Roman Catholic Church? 
A A large order, if ever I saw one. 
If my correspondent is refer- 
ring to the changes in the mass, and 
the use of the common tongue 
instead of the Latin, I wish to say 
that I have tremendous sympathy 
for those older folk who suddenly 
are called upon to face a changed 
liturgy in a tongue which to them 
must mean the loss of solemnity 
and dignity. There was much about 
the mass in Latin that had both of 
these elements even though, when I 
attended a service, the priest was 
going so fast that I was often 
unable to follow him in my Latin 
missal. There was present what 
Browning called “the blessed 
mutter of the mass.” The accept- 
ance of these changes is a tribute to 
the loyalty and affection that the 
people of the Roman Church have 
for their church and its authority. 
Yet with all of this, I was not 
amazed to read a few days ago that 
when a mass was advertised to be in 
Latin (I suppose with the permis- 
sion of the bishop of the area) that 
the church was packed, many 
people having come from far-away 
parishes. 

If my correspondent means the 
rebellion against clerical regimes, I 
beg to be let off with the comment 
that this has often been known. It 
is old stuff. 

There is one factor related to 
this question on which I desire to 
comment. The demands made upon 
the hierarchy by the laity and many 
of the rank-and-file priests — all 
said to be fruits of Pope John’s 
calling of an ecumenical council — 
have led many Presbyterians to join 
in and make demands for new 
Presbyterian structure and thought. 
Many of these demands are 
justified. The Reformed Church 
(and that is a better description of 
us) can become deformed and must 
be reformed. But the point I wish 
to make is that these people of the 
Roman church are asking for some 
things we have had since the 
Reformation, and our people are 
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simply unaware of what they have. 
For instance, the demand for a 
voice in policy-making is a demand 
for something we have had since 
the Reformation. It has been avail- 
able, roughly 50-50. In _ Pres- 
byteries, synods and assemblies 
elders and ministers are equal in 
number — in theory. If it doesn’t 
work out this way it is there for the 
taking. What law or regulation can 
compel it? These demands in many 
respects remind me of the fable of 
the dog who, crossing a bridge with 
a fine bone in his mouth, saw his 
reflection in the water and dropped 
the bone and jumped in to get the 
bone from the “‘other” dog. 

I find myself hoping that the 
day is far past when the agony of 
another church leads us_ to 
smugness rather than to sympathy. 
One of the virtues of the 
ecumenical movement throughout 
Christendom is that we are learning 
there is a unity in the church; that 
we, by belief in Jesus Christ, are 
one people in him. As a priest 
friend many years ago remarked to 
me concerning a scandal in a 
Protestant church, “It hurts us 
also.” He had a grasp of ecume- 
nicity long before the word came 
into common usage. There are far 
more like him in the Roman 
priesthood than we may suspect. 
Surely we have learned that the old 
hostilities of centuries have got us 
nowhere, and with faith we can try 
another way. 

If. I am subjected to correspond- 
ence on these points, as doubtless I 
shall be, may I ask correspondents 
before writing me to read our 
pronouncement on ecumenicity? It 
will be found in the Acts and 
Proceedings of the General 
Assembly, 1947, appendices, pages 
156,157. It will do them no harm 
to read also Chapter 25 of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


Does the Christian faith pro- 

duce a _ life, personally or 
nationally, superior to all others? 
A It is comforting, but dangerous 

to think it does. To say “no” 


might be making a lie: to say “‘yes” 
might be thanking God we are not 
as others are, and lead to a charge 
of smugness. The criticism in reply 
would likely include a barrage of 
the church’s sins through the ages. 
The “ugly” Christian is as unwel- 
come in society as the “ugly” 
American, and we all know how the 
United States of America, though 
the most generous in giving econo- 
mic assistance to the less-favoured 
nations, has suffered in prestige. 

The testimony of the church and 
the Christian is not to itself or 
himself, but to the Lord. Some of 
the fathers of the church (men who 
lived in the centuries immediately 
following the days of the apostles) 
tripped over the proposition that 
the church, to prove it had the true 
faith, had to prove its own emi- 
nence and account for the virtues 
of non-Christian but great and vir- 
tuous men. Thus, some of them 
held that Plato was Christian, in 
anticipation, so to speak, because 
of his general virtue. The answer is, 
let us not point to the record but 
let it speak for itself. It is by our 
fruits we are known, but we should 
not peddle our fruits. Let others see 
our good works, if we have them, 
and glorify God. 

Another way of putting this is to 
say that the primary thing is the 
truth, not what the truth should 
produce. The Judeo-Christian belief 
in one God, ruler of all, paved the 
way for striking out the belief in 
many gods as the logical explana- 
tion of the contradictory things 
around us, and led to the scientific 
discovery that there is one universe 
of one law. The fruits of that 
discovery must be good, and so we 
have the emerging dogma of these 
days that science, in its discovery of 
nuclear power, must lead the way 
for this power to be used morally. 
Moral responsibility is a thing that 
rests upon everyone, not just upon 
church folk. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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TWO MEMBERS of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
enjoy the soft furriness of woolly rabbits’ ears (stachys lanata) and the 
fragrance of stock in raised beds of The Fragrant Garden, especially 
designed for the pleasure of blind people. 


® One of the loveliest gardens in Canada, The Fragrant 
Garden for the Blind, was given to the national headquarters 
of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind in 1956 by 
The Garden Club of Toronto. The cost, some $21,000, was 
met from proceeds of the club’s Spring Flower and Garden 
Shows and gifts from generous donors interested in the 
project. 

Planned for the pleasure and safe exercise of the blind who 
live and work at the institute, it is planted with trees, shrubs 
and flowers that have fragrance, an interesting texture or an 
intriguing sound. Surrounded by the buildings of the institute, 
it is almost an acre in size and all the buildings have direct 
access to it. It sits on a gently rolling hilltop on Bayview 
Avenue in Toronto and is open to the northwest for cooling 
breezes in summer yet protected and filled with warm 
sunshine in late winter and autumn. 

A rectangular exercise walk — seven times round make a 
mile — frames the garden making it possible for the blind to 
walk unguided in safety and a variety of surfaces — asphalt, 
ceramic and crushed tile, and pebbled concrete indicates to 
them through the touch of their shoes and the tap of their 
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canes where edges are, when to turn corners, where they are in 
the garden. Sheltered by the buildings themselves, waist-high 
beds of sweetly scented flowers bloom in early spring with 
pansies and hyacinths, in summer with pinks, stocks, nicotine, 
petunias and heliotrope and finally as the season closes, with 
pungent chrysanthemums. Apple and lilac, mock orange and 
fragrant burnum all add their fragrance to the spring air and 
there is the lovely smell of new-mown grass and hay-scented 
fern on a warm summer day. 

At the edges of the beds, where they can be easily found, 
are plants with pinching fragrance — thyme, catmint, 
artemisia, peppermint and rose geranium, lemon verbena and 
lavendar. Two large lime trees bloom in June with the faint 
smell of cucumber. For texture, there is polished box and 
mahonia, the soft furriness of wooly rabbits’ ears and feathery 
mounds of artemisia. For pleasing sound, there is the swish of 
pines in the wind and the sharp rustle of trembling aspens. 

An especially intersting tree is the royal oak from the Great 
Park in Windsor, England. It was grown from an acorn planted 
in the year of the coronation of Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth. A rose garden of highly fragrant varieties was also a 
gift from England. Song birds nest and sing in the garden and a 
main feature is a large marble carving, “Sounds Assembling,” 
by the late Elizabeth Wyn Wood, set in a pool among little 
fountains. Within sound of the splashing water are sitting areas 
in both shade and sun where blind and sighted may enjoy the 
garden. 

The Garden Club makes grants from time to time from its 
Flower Show fund to cover unusual expenses. Now 16 years 
old, The Fragrant Garden has proven to be not only a delight 
to the blind but a pleasure to all who are welcome to visit it at 
any time. Its plan and plant lists are available to anyone and 
already groups planning similar gardens in cities all over the 
world have asked for this help. 


A DEMONSTRATION of large flower arrangements suitable 
for church decorations will be a feature of the 25th annual 
Spring Flower and Garden Show, held at the O’Keefe centre, 
Toronto, February 22-27. 

The demonstration will be given by Mrs. Dorothy Cooke, 
who appears regularly on the BBC radio and television. She 
holds the International Paris Gold Medal for flower arranging. 

Advance tickets and a sketch map of downtown Toronto 
may be obtained by interested out-of-towners from The 
Garden Club through Mrs. John B. Conlin, 123 Rochester 
Ave., Toronto 12, telephone 489-0888. The show is open 
weekdays 10 a.m. to 11 p.m., on Sunday the 27th from 1.30 


to 6.30 p.m. 
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art swelled with pride, 
jody ached with ambition and lust, 
His mind clouded with arrogance. 


On the eighth day, 
Man took dominion. 
And the tenant of God’s earth 


Became master of all things. 


And on the eighth day, 

The creatures of the earth learned of their new-made lord. 
They fell by the sword and gun: 

Killed, 

Not for sustenance, 

But for sport. 


To the slaughter the crown of creation led 

The passenger pigeon, the great auk — 

Once many, but no more. 

The bison, the seal, the sea-otter, the whale, 

The green turtle, the peregrine falcon, the whooping crane — 
Once countless, now an endangered few. 


There arose in the land voices of caution. 

“Let us not destroy our heritage,’’ they pleaded. 
“For what we destroy, we cannot restore.” 

But the voices were unheeded. 

For man beheld the work of his hands, 

And behold, it was good. 


As the eighth day advanced, 
Man learned to tap the natural resources of his planet home. 
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Into the earth he gouge 
Great areas he denude 


re arose in the la 
“This heedless destr 
Cannot we enjoy the 
Without destruction? 
But this concern engené 
“Think of the cost! Thin 


As the eighth day wore on, 

Man’s technology advanced. 

He harnessed the power of coal, steam, off, gasoline, 

And the atom. 

The factories of the nation belched wastes into the atmosphere, 

And great masses of unbreathable air settled over the cities. 

The factories of the nation deluged the waters with contami- 
nation, 

And great globs of raw sludge choked the very seas. 

The nations continued their futile testing of nuclear weapons, 

And alarming quantities of radiation lodged in the very marrow 
of man. 


Again voices arose in the land. 


_ Again they spoke in vain. 


“We cannot afford sewage treatment plants,”’ 


_Whined municipal authorities, 


| 


_ While somehow finding funds 


For Expos and Olympics, swimming pools and gymnasia. 


_“We haven't the technology to control exhaust fumes,”’ 


: 


Cried the auto-maker, 
While technology produced even greater engines, 


_ Contaminating the fish of the Western coasts 


| 


With air-borne lead. 

“We must be careful of our international relations,” 
Advised the government, 

Allowing the foreign decimation 

Of the great schools of haddock and cod and salmon. 


' Now, however, ecology had become the past-time 


| Of those with new-found social conscience. 


“Air pollution is a crime,” cried the housewife, 
As she pumped the streams full of phosphate 
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In the hope of having a whiter than white wash. 
“The air is unbreathable,”” complained man, 
Willingly filli Own. lungs with acrid nicoti 


in us all 


y sprayed and sprinkled the spring into silence, 
Starting the unborn with a heritage of poison in his flesh. 


As the shadows of 


h day lengthened, 
Eee wre 


he devastation of the good green at 
The pollution of the air and water. 
“Have no fear,”” they were assured. 
“Technology will save us.” 

Others sneered at these latter-day Jeremiahs, 
Who dared to upset the complacent 


With their prophecies of doom. 


Even in the churches these voices had arisen. 
“We have disgraced God,” they said. 

“We are ruining an earth which we do not own. 
The tenants of the Lord’s vineyard 

Have proved to be unfaithful stewards.”’ 

But those who heard 

Dismissed these predictions as idle banter. 
“‘Preach to us the gospel,” they demanded. 
“Preach to us of sin and repentence and salvation. 
Preach to us of religion and churchy things. 
Preach to us the things we want to hear.” 

And the ears of the hearing were stopped. 

And the eyes of the seeing were blind. 


And the sun set on the eighth day. 


Now on the dawn of the ninth day, 

Darkness lay upon the face of the deep. 

No fowl sped across the vault of heaven. 

No fish broke the surface of the murky waters. 

No creature crept across the dust of the earth. 

The Spirit of God moved across the face of the waters. 
And he wept, 

For what had once been, 

And was no more. * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S. 


News 


Reply to Reader’s Digest 
attack on World Council 


A vigorous factual rebuttal of charges 
made in two Reader’s Digest articles 
attacking the World Council of Churches 
has been answered in a 3000-word state- 
ment prepared by Dr. Eugene L. Smith, 
executive secretary of the New York 
office. It is a careful point-by-point 
refutation of charges. 

In a section dealing with participation 
of Iron Curtain churches, Dr. Smith 
replies to Clarence Hall’s December 
article “Which Way the World Council of 
Churches?” which alleges the council is 
under domination of Soviet controlled 
churches. 

“According to Mr. Hall, the admission 
of ‘Soviet bloc churches’ to the WCC 
‘gave them a virtual veto over the decision 
not to their taste.’ This is demonstrably 
untrue,” Dr. Smith states. “At the 1967 
meeting of the Central Committee in 
Crete, all amendments initiated by Soviet 
delegates to a statement on the Middle 
East were rejected. At the same meeting, 
the committee rejected all amendments 
to a Vietnam resolution which had been 
proposed by Metropolitan Nikodim. 
Bishop Bartha read a critical statement on 
behalf of himself and six other Hungarian 
delegates, with no effect. 

“The communist party of the USSR 
obviously does not agree with Mr. Hall’s 
thesis. In 1969, eight years after the 
Russian Orthodox church became a 
member, the Journal of the central 
committee of the communist party in 
Russia with a circulation of 1,350,200 
published an attack on the WCC, which it 
called ‘the voice from over the ocean of 
the reactionary political politicians who 
occupied positions of anti-communism. 
Acting in the spirit of the cold war, the 
World Council of Churches and _ its 
permanent organs began to be concerned 
not so much with the “reunion of 
Christianity” as with the unification of 
church forces of the West on a platform 
of anti-communism and anti-Sovetism.’ 
(M. Gordienko in POLITICAL SELF- 
EDUCATION: A Journal of the central 
committee of the communist party of 
the Soviet Union. Moscow, No. 8, 1969, 
pp. 103-106.) 

“According to Pfarrer Jaroslav N. 
Ondra, then executive secretary of the 
Prague Peace Conference (of which 
Metropolitan Nikodim is now the 
president), the conference was organized 
to counter-balance ‘the bias of the World 
Council of Churches in favour of the 
western imperialist powers.’ ” 

Dr. Smith deals with the charges in the 
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November article “Must Our Churches 
Finance Revolution?” which alleges that 
the council supports “insurrection in the 
United States and Africa’’ by detailing 
factual errors, supplying the full state- 
ments of quotes taken out of context, 
and giving accurate information about the 
humanitarian efforts relating to liberation 
movements which the council is actually 
supporting. 


Nigerian aid closing 


A little more than two years after the 
end of the bitter Nigerian civil war, the 
largest relief and rehabilitation program 
ever supported through the World 
Council of Churches is drawing to a close. 
In the two year period, churches and 
their agencies around the world have 
channelled more than $20 million in cash 
and material aid as well as personnel to 
the program of the Christian Council of 
Nigeria (CCN) rehabilitation commission. 

Under the leadership of Emmanuel 
Urhobo, the Nigerian director, a staff 
team of 573 Nigerians and 22 expatriates 
— including Japanese, Indian, Jamaican, 
European and North American personnel 
— have carried out extensive relief work 
and 41 field rehabilitation projects and 
programs. The aim, in the words of a 
CCN report, was “to give a shot-in-the- 
arm to the medical, agricultural, 
industrial and social sectors, enabling 
them to recover sufficiently to progress 
by themselves.” 

Rural health centres have been recon- 
structed in five divisions in the East 
Central State and five hospitals, including 
Queen Elizabeth and lyi-Enu, enabled to 
function again. Medical teams have 
supplemented governmental health care. 
One of the CCN medical personnel, Dr. 
Migazaki from Japan, has been carrying 
out visits to no less than 44 health 
centres, dispensaries and maternities each 
month. 


In the agricultural field, three rural 
training centres have been reopened after 
the devastation of the war. A rural 
reconstruction plan is also in operation 
which aims at the creation of 10 or 11 
cooperative farms in the East Central 
State. This will encourage 150 young 
farmers. 

Home industries have been another 
part of CCN’s work. Some seven weaving 
centres have been established and a 
regular and increasing demand is 
reported. Pottery is being produced at 
Isheagu under the direction of a Nigerian 
potter. 

An important human contribution 
made by CCN is in the field of child 
welfare. Children separated from their 
parents by the war have been reunited 
with their families after much patient 


tracing work. Other social programs 
include youth work, training, the 
provision of nurseries and day-care 


centres and assistance to families. 

Wim Schot, finance secretary of the 
WCC’s commission on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service (CICARWS), 
said on returning from Nigeria recently 
that those projects not completed by the 
CCN commission’s termination date in 
early 1972 will be carried on by a newly 
constituted CCN social action depart- 
ment. 


Protest detention law 


Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Jews 
are participating in a series of public 
demonstrations against South Africa’s law 
permitting detention of suspects without 
trial. 

Organized by a new Citizens’ Action 
Group, the first demonstration in down- 
town Durban drew Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Denis Hurley, Anglican 


Suffragan Bishop K. B. Hallowes of Natal, 
Rabbi Abner Weiss and the Rev. Harold 


‘ 
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A RECEPTION followed the last meeting of the overseas committee of the Women’s Missionary 
Society (W. D.) prior to integration with the new board of world missions. 

Shown here are, from the left: Mrs. J. M. Burnett, president; Miss Mary E. Whale, assistant 
secretary of the new board, Miss Laura Pelton, Mrs. A. W. Pae, Mrs. A. Glenn Thompson, Mrs. D. F. 


Hazell and Mrs. J. A. Newstead. 
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Lawrence, Anglican archdeacon. They 
were joined by author Alan Paton, 
representatives of the Quaker and Muslim 
communities, nuns, students, business 
and professional people. 


Dr. W. W. Moore 


~The Service of Medal of 
the Order of Canada has been 

awarded to Rev. Dr. W. W. 
*“' Moore, retired Presbyterian 
minister, for his work among 
Indian Canadians on _ the 
Mistawasis Reserve in 
Saskatchewan. 

Described by the wife of a chief as 
“the kindest man I have ever known,” 
William Wight Moore was born on the 
Mistawasis Reserve, where his father was 
minister, just over 75 years ago. 

He was appointed to the same reserve 
in 1927, and acted as minister, teacher 
and counsellor there and at the Round 
Plain Reserve until his retirement through 
illness in December, 1966. He was a 
full-time teacher (with two school days 
off each month for pastoral work) under 
the department of Indian Affairs for over 
19 years. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on him by Knox 
College in 1950 in recognition of his long 
and devoted service to Indian Canadians. 
He has never married, and lives in retire- 
ment in South Burnaby, B.C. 

The Service Medal of the Order of 
Canada will be presented to Dr. Moore by 
the governor-general at an investiture in 
Ottawa. 


Nominees for moderator 


A ballot containing the names of 
candidates for the office of moderator of 
the 98th General Assembly are now in 
the hands of those on the constituent 
rolls of the 45 presbyteries. They must be 
returned not later than February 28. 

On the ballot are seven names: Rev. 
Albert R. Henderson, Cranbrook, B.C.; 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Lattimore, Toronto; Rev. 
Dr. W. Lloyd MacLellan, Cornwall, Ont.; 
Rey. Dr. Max V. Putnam, Kingston, Ont.; 
Rey. G. L. Royal, Goderich, Ont.; Rev. 
Robert A. Sinclair, Smiths Falls, Ont. and 
Rev. Dr. Richard Stewart, London, Ont. 

Ten other ministers were nominated 
by presbyteries but have declined to 
stand. They are: Rev. E. H. Bean, 
Sydney, N.S.; Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher, 
New Liskeard, Ont.; Rev. Dr. Donald A. 
Campbell, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Rev. Dr. 
Hugh F. Davidson, Don Mills, Ont.; Rev. 
William Lawson, Windsor, Ont.; Rev. Dr. 
Robert G. MacMillan, Oakville, Ont.; Rev. 
Bruce A. Miles, Winnipeg; Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Morrison, Truro, N.S.; Rev. Malcolm 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO 


You can sleep. 
You can listen to radio or TV. 
You can gossip with a neighbor. 


Or you can use 5 minutes a day to develop your spiritual 
life. You can lead your family in the understanding of God’s 
purpose for life. You can set the tone for the whole day by 
pausing long enough to establish your spiritual bearings. 


In the privacy of your home — early in the morning, late at 
night, or at meal time with your family — you can use just 
five minutes to make sure that your spiritual being is 
nourished. 


For more than 35 years a simple plan has been helping 
people to establish their relationship with God. You can do 
it too. 


The Upper Room daily devotional guide suggests a helpful 
Bible reading and presents a short meditation both in- 
teresting and inspirational to all ages. This is followed by a 
prayer which you read and which may be the basis for the 
expression of the prayers of your own mind and heart. 


There is also a thought for the day and another suggested 
Bible reading. 


The evidence is unmistakable. Thousands of people find 
their lives strengthened by this practice. You can, too. The 
plan is simple. Get The Upper Room at your church — or, 
as a seivice to its readers, The Upper Room offers an in- 
dividual subscription... three years for $3.00. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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Muth, North Battleford, Sask. and Rev. 
Dr. W. Oliver Nugent, Abbotsford, B.C. 

The man receiving the highest number 
of votes will have his name placed in 
nomination from the floor of the General 
Assembly. At that time opportunity will 
be given for other nominations, if any. 

This procedure for nominating the 
moderator became effective in 1970, and 
will continue for a trial period of five 
years. 


A hospital for India 


Two Canadian churches and _ the 
federal government have undertaken 
jointly to turn a field hospital in a refugee 
area in India into a permanent 50-bed 


hospital. 
The location is at Patiram, West 
Dinajpur, 250 miles northeast of 


Calcutta. The hospital will stress pre- 
ventative medicine, public health 
measures, and family planning. 

The present field hospital, made of 
bamboo and thatch with a tarpaulin roof, 
was built on land provided by the govern- 
ment of India last June. Under the 
direction of United Relief Service it has 
served a stream of refugees from nearby 
East Pakistan. 

When Miss Mary Whale of the board of 
world missions visited refugee relief areas, 
she brought back to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada a request for aid in 
making it a permanent hospital. 

The Presbyterian committee on inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service 
provided $26,000 for the project, and 
solicited the help of the United Church of 
Canada, which put in $9,000 as 
requested. 

The Canadian National Development 
Agency (CIDA) has matched the church 
contributions with the balance of 
$35,000 needed for the project. There is 
no other hospital for some distance. 
United Relief Service will continue to 
operate the hospital until the government 
of India is able to take over. 


Union in New Zealand 


By a 76% majority the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
New Zealand has approved a plan for 
union with four other communions. 

The plan has gone down to sessions 
and presbyteries to say ‘“‘yes” or “no” 
under the Barrier Act. Communicants and 
adherents will also vote in a referendum. 
Replies are to be in by July 31 of this 
year. 

The motion that “The Plan for Union 
1971” be approved for submission to the 
‘church with the Assembly’s commenda- 
tion was carried by 276 votes to 73. 

In the four hour debate some speakers 
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said they were not opposed to church 
union but could not accept the plan 
presented by the committee. 


Try something new! 


“Stop doing some of the things that 
make the church year a predictable and 
exhausting routine,” is the advice given to 
churches by the Rev. Avery D. Post, 
president of the Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of the United Church of Christ, 
USA. 

In an article in the Pilgrim State News, 
Mr. Post claims that churches “have paid 
enough in mediocrity, in surrender of 
imagination and in bowing. down to the 
altar of consensus. Ministers and lay 
leaders have been so driven to fill the 


Crowned beggar 


Scarcely do I know His name 

And yet I’ve given away 

My bread and wine, 

The gold piece from my torn pocket, 

Why even my thoughts have flown to Him. 

Odd, it does seem 

To have but almost nothing 

And yet share it with this Stranger. 

How strange this Beggar speaks. 

He seems to own the world with all 
His travels 

But still speaks no ill, holds no grudge 

Even for His lack of possessions. 

He says he is a King. 

Strange enough, as He feebly takes 

The twisted olive branch cane 

And starts down the threadbare path, 

I can almost see His golden crown, almost 
as if — I wonder. 


— Connie R. Ortt Biesenthal 


space between September and June with 
familiar events that they have neglected 
the space between people and people in 
the congregations and in society, not to 
speak of the space called emptiness which 
is widening in us all these days.” 

The American churchman believes that 
a burning of program books will lead 
people to a greater freedom to return to 
the Book — not as new literalists or guilty 
illiterates, but as people who are literally 
members of the biblical story. 


Agree on baptism 


A document on the interconfessional 
recognition of baptism, signed by the 


heads of four Protestant churches and the 
Roman Catholic church in Belgium, has 
been published in Brussels. Described as a 
common declaration on the meaning of 
baptism in Christian life, rather than asa 
“purely formal and juridical mutual 
recognition” of the sacrament, the state- 
ment underlines that by recognizing 
baptism, the churches accept the task and 
the responsibility increasingly to manifest 
their unity by work and prayer. 

In a post script to the document, the 
joint-chairman of the drafting committee, 
Prof. Dr. Andre Pieters (Protestant 
Church of Belgium) and Prof. Dr. J. 
Vercruysse (Roman Catholic) say that the 
agreement reached is not a point of 
arrival but a modest beginning, and that 
the churches’ determination and commit- 
ment in the future will have to give it 
credibility. 

“Although the church of Christ still 
suffers from the division of centuries, 
baptism is a sign by which the spirit 
already gathers the churches in the reality 
of the same faith, the same love and in 
the same hope; they know that they are 
more united than before by a bond of 
true fraternity in the Lord,” according to 
the document. 

The declaration contains a number of 
practical points dealing with the registra- 
tion of baptism, with the cooperation of 
priests and pastors in providing baptismal 
certificates to colleagues requesting them 
on behalf of their parishioners, and with 
consultation on competent level where 
doubt exists as to the fact or validity of 
baptism. 

Churches are urged to ensure that 
children be not baptized until their 
parents demonstrate that they are ready 
to assume their Christian responsibility 
towards them; they will show concern to 
prepare the parents and others for the 
baptismal event and the commitment 
which results for themselves. Sunday is 
seen as the appropriate day on which to 
celebrate baptism, while the “‘active 
participation of the community of 
believers” is also stressed as important. 


No 40-hr. week here 


Protestant ministers in the Canton of 
Zurich, Switzerland, spend almost as 
much time on administrative duties as on 
preaching, according to a _ survey 
conducted by the Institute of the Psycho- 
logy of Work at the Federal Polytechnic 
School. The inquiry showed that pastors 
work 55 to 75 hours a week broken down 
as follows: preaching 19%, teaching 18%, 
counselling 16%, organization and 
administration 13%, interparish activity 
10%, work with parish groups 9%, further 
training 7%, parish affairs 3%, local 
activity 1%, miscellaneous 3%. A similar 
survey among Roman Catholic priests 
gave almost the same results. 
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Presbyterians in Burma 


One of the most isolated member 
churches of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches — geographically speak- 
ing — is the Presbyterian Church of 
Burma, an 11,000-strong community of 
which half are first generation Christians. 
They will tell you, with some enthusiasm, 
that no European or American missionary 
enterprise led to the formation of their 
church. In the 1940s and 50s, when many 
Lushai-speaking immigrants moved from 
Assam, India, into the Chin Hills in N.W. 
Burma, they were accompanied by a few 
evangelists whose vigorous work led to 
the formation of the first Presbyterian 
Church near Falam, on February 5, 1956. 
There were 43 founder members, all of 
them new converts. 

Settlers from India also established 
a Presbyterian Church in the plain of Kale 
Kabaw. In 1962 the churches in the hills 
and those of the plain merged to become 
the Presbyterian Church of Burma with 
3,400 members, 38 congregations, 5 
ordained pastors and 3 evangelists. 

Since the foundation of the church 
two more districts have been added to the 
administration; in the Matupi area, where 
more than 10 churches have been estab- 
lished to date, and in Tiddim. 

One of the major problems facing the 
church is that of communications. While 
Lushai serves as a “lingua franca” up to a 
point, it is necessary to make all church 
publications, educational material, 
worship aids and hymnbooks available in 
four different languages. 

At present, the church has 12 ordained 
pastors to serve the more than 80 con- 
gregations scattered over an area of some 
20,000 square kilometres. Many of the 
villages are accessible only on foot over 
high mountains. One of the most urgent 
tasks facing the church, therefore, is “the 
training of as many members as possible 
in the shortest time possible.’ Youth 
leaders, Sunday school teachers and local 
church leaders also need specialized 
training in churchmanship, administra- 
tion, preaching and teaching. 


Ecumenical hymnbook 


The third edition of the ecumenical 
hymnbook Cantate Domino is expected 
to be off the press by mid-1973. Final 
decisions as to content were taken when 
the editorial board met in Geneva, 
October 11-15. 

The 185 items selected for inclusion 
will be grouped in several topical sections. 
Each will include three types of hymns: 
those representing the tradition of the 
churches, contemporary hymns for con- 
gregational singing and songs and 
canticles. One section will have basic 
liturgical material appropriate for use in 
ecumenical worship services. 
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another good reason 
for not drinking — 


lower cost 
Insurance for 


your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There's no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That's why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta,.Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write ~ 


AN ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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In God’s Good Time 
by Alice Mulvey 


@ “How would you like to walk again?” 
asked the director of rehabilitation. 

Mary Helen looked up from the letter 
she was writing and laughed. “You've got 
to be kidding, of course,” she replied. 

“No. Seriously, I think it would be 
possible.” 

Mary Helen shifted in her wheelchair 
before answering. “You know, | haven’t 
stood in 20 years,” she said quietly. 

“And in those 20 years we have learnt 
new techniques, better physio-therapy. 
With prescription made shoes and 
special-type crutches, I think you could 
make it.” 

Mary Helen was silent. Other methods 
had been tried before and had failed, 
must she face the bitterness of dis- 
appointment again? 

“I will give it a try although I dare not 
hope for too much,” she answered. 

Mary Helen had been stricken with 
rheumatic heart trouble when in her late 
teens. The illness had left her with a 
damaged heart and very weak. Then on the 
morning of her twentieth birthday, she 
discovered she could not get out of bed 
and wept because of her incapacitation. 
Rheumatoid arthritis had left her 


crippled. Severe pain became her daily 
companion and the pills that helped to 
deaden the pain, stimulated the heart and 
had to be discontinued. 

For several years she lay helpless in 
bed dependent upon her family for her 
every need. Then she underwent two 
major operations in which the head of 
each femur was removed. This was 
performed to enable her to sit up in a 
wheelchair and give her a broader outlook 
on life. Physio-therapy treatments helped 
to strengthen the muscles that for so long 
had been dormant. Now Mary Helen was 
able to sit up and feed herself, thus 
achieving a degree of independence. 

It was after her conversation with the 
rehabilitation director that Mary Helen 
started intensive physio-therapy treat- 
ments. She was measured for her first pair 
of orthopedic shoes and decided to earn 
the $60 needed to pay for them herself. 
She began by making colourful, fancy 
potholders and selling them to her friends 
at 50 cents a pair. It is a slow way to 
make money, especially when your 
fingers are crippled with arthritis and 
look like pretzel sticks. With faith, 
courage and determination, Mary Helen 
looked towards the future. Potholders 
began to stack up as her feet grew 
stronger with the daily hot wax baths. 
The prospect of walking, even with a pair 
of crutches, became as exciting to Mary 
Helen as a walk in space is to an 
astronaut. 

Twelve months went by before Mary 
Helen took her first faltering steps 
between two nurses. She was proud of 
the new shoes she had paid for herself 
and thrilled at the idea of being able to 
stand again after more than 20 years. 
Specially designed crutches were made 
and hot wax applications given to her 
arms to strengthen more muscles and 
Mary Helen was ready for her first 
unaided step. It was an _ unsteady 
movement due to nervous excitement. 

Through her indomitable courage, she 
has now overcome this and happily looks 
forward to the future. When it is 
suggested to Mary Helen that perhaps she 
could have been walking 10 or 12 years 
ago, she smiles slowly as she replies: 
“Everything comes in God’s good time. I 
never had sufficient courage before to 
try. ’* 


Evangelism in Taiwan 


In order to find new patterns for 
church evangelism for tomorrow, the 
Presbyterian Theological College in 
Taiwan has recently embarked on two 
research programs in co-operation with 
congregations in the locality. 
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A market evangelism experimentation, 
carried out with the Phok-ai Church, 
takes students and church members out 
into the overcrowded market place 
adjacent to the church to establish 
person-to-person relationships —_ with 
shoppers. 

A second research project aims at 
finding out factory workers’ attitudes and 


rural migrants’ adjustment to urban 
industrial life, so that the church will be 
able to understand and serve these 
developing communities of factory 
workers which have developed very 
rapidly over the past ten years. 

Commenting on the projects, the Rev. 
Chang Te-Shiong, lecturer in New 
Testament studies at the college, said: “‘in 
this way both the local churches and the 
college are exposed to the complex situa- 
tion of the world.” Recalling the pioneer 
spirit of the early missionaries to 
Formosa, Mr. Chang said that today’s 
task also lay in untouched territories and 
in emerging communities. 


The church and society 


The churches must wrestle with the 
dilemmas of violence and nonviolence in 
the context of the more general question 
of the legitimate and illegitimate use of 
power, said the working committee of the 
World Council of Churches’ department 
on church and society at its annual 
meeting in Italy. 

Charged with producing a two-year 
program of study, research and com- 
munication, the working committee 
warned that the debate about strategies 
for social change must highlight rather 
than obscure the urgent need for a more 
courageous commitment among 
Christians to the building of a more 
humane world. “There are many options 
open’, stated the committee. ‘“Non- 
engagement, however, is emphatically not 
one of them.” 

General ethical guidelines must be 
evaluated in terms of specific situations 
in which people make their decisions, the 
working committee agreed. Thus the 
program will focus on a number of 
conflict situations (such as southern 
Africa, Brazil, Northern Ireland, East 
Pakistan and the struggles of blacks and 
other minorities in the USA). Potential 
conflict situations in apparently stable 
societies (such as parts of western 
Europe) will also be examined. Plans were 
made for gathering information and 
evaluating strategies, the involvement of 
theologians and church leaders in the 
discussion, the publication of biblio- 


graphical and other material, and one or 
more consultations. 


Theatre council ends 


The Religion and Theatre Council, 
based in Toronto, originally the Christian 
Drama Council, has been disbanded. 

However the council’s offspring, The 
Company of Pilgrims, will continue to 
present religious plays to church and 
secular audiences. 
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United Bible Societies 


The 50 national Bible Societies of the 
world in the United Bible Societies, meet- 
ing at Aurora, Ontario adopted a budget 
of $7,800,000 for the translation, 
production and distribution of the 
scriptures in 1972. 

The original requests made by the 
individual societies, the Bible society 
officers in 150 countries, and by those 
responsible for the translations program 
amounted to $9,300,000. The budget had 
to be reduced to the amount pledged by 
the Bible Societies contributing to the 
World Service Budget — namely 
$7,800,000. None of this money is avail- 
able at this stage, of course; the budget 
depends entirely on the generous support 
for the work which is _ prayerfully 
anticipated from those who have the 
Bible and want to share it with their 
fellowmen. The objective of the Canadian 
Bible Society for work outside Canada in 
1972 is $800,000. 

Great progress is being made in many 
“common language” (popular version) 
translation projects which will provide 
scriptures in a readily comprehensible 
form to the maximum number of readers 
in each given language. Emphasis is being 
laid on speeding up the long process of 
Bible translations, so that the versions 
produced speak clearly and forcefully to 
the contemporary situation. The Bible 
Societies are involved in 560 language 
projects around the world, either by the 
provision of direct financial aid or by 
making available technical translations 
personnel. To finance this enormous 
program, the UBS executive committee 
approved a carefully planned and tightly 
budgeted appropriation for scripture 
translation of no less than $1,300,000. 


| Reads Bible at age 102! 


| Philip MacArthur at 102 years of age is 
the oldest De of Victoria West 


Presbyterian Church, P.E.I. 
| When the Rev. Lloyd Henderson of 
Portage la Prairie visited him last summer, 
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She Doesn’t ingen iss ‘ 


This is little Lin Tai of our Pine 
Hill Babies Home in Hong Kong. 
She had been abandoned. 


Hunger, abandonment and lack of 
love are things Lin Tai doesn’t un- 
derstand, but it still hurts. 


Thousands of Canadians sponsor 
and provide the very necessities of 
life and concern for many of these 
children. They have found a lit#le 
sense of happiness and purpose in 
getting to know their “adoptee”. 
Will you or your family sponsor a 
needy young child in one of the 
more than 50 countries where CCF 
of C has projects? Here are answers 
to some questions often asked: 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A, Only $12 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Are all the children in orphan- 
ages? A. No, some live with wid- 
owed mothers, and through CCF 
Family Helper Projects they are en- 
abled to stay at home, rather than 
enter an orphanage. 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come a case history 
plus a description of the Home or 
project where your child receives 
help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In fact, your child will write to you 


a few weeks after you become a 
sponsor. You receive your child’s 
original letter, plus an English trans- 
lation, direct from the home or proj- 
ect overseas. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping 
children? A. Since 1938. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the 
orphanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
abandoned babies homes, day care 
nurseries, health homes, vocational 
training centers, and many other types 
of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. In countries 
of great poverty, such as India, your 
gifts provide total support for a child. 
In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the children benefits that other- 
wise they would not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, ade- 
quate clothing, school supplies. 


Q. Who owns and operates CCF? 
A. Christian Children’s Fund is an 
independent, non-profit organization, 
regulated by a national Board of 
Directors. CCF cooperates with both 
church and government agencies, but 
is completely independent. 


Children on our emergency list this 
month live in Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan (Formosa), India, Philippines, 
Korea, Mexico. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA -- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, BEY 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [J girl 1 for 
ones year jin eerste ce yes arcana te 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year (J first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $....0.:....... 


a CJ Please send me more information. 


G}Place were ern, coe ey Province es 
i] P-2-72 


CCF is experienced, effi- § 
cient, economical an di : 
conscientious, Approved by | 
the Income Tax_ Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- & 
ory Commission on Vol- | 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children’s 
Fund has. been helping : 
children around the world 

since 1938 and at present assists over 90, 000 f 
children in nearly 800 Homes and projects 8 
in over 50 countries. ; 
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he found Mr. MacArthur’s paperback 
copy of the New Testament in Today’s 
English Version well marked with x’s 
which indicated that he had read each 
chapter five or six times. 

In the photo Mr. MacArthur is shown 
with Chris Henderson, eight years of age. 


A letter from Crete 


Miss Muriel Copeland, who is working 
in the field of home economics as part of 
an ecumenical team at Heraklion on the 
island of Crete, writes: 

“It’s hard to believe that these are 
autumn days now in Canada — only now 
are we eating the last of the peaches and 
watermelons (and ice cream!) and looking 
forward to the oranges and lettuce. The 
adjustment, needless to say, is not a 
difficult one. 

I have, among many other things, 
visited the Mennonire demonstration 
farm at Xavia, met with the Archbishop 
(a most distinguished impressive man 
whose eyes twinkle, melting all uneasi- 
ness) to discuss program etc., visited the 
boys’ orphanage where Sam and Nancy 
Neff, the team leaders from Pennsylvania 
will be teaching English and started teach- 
ing at Gorgolaini. Gorgolaini is a 
residence school for Cretan girls who lack 
the opportunity of attending other post- 
elementary institutions due to financial 
reasons. There are 60 girls with ages 
ranging from 13 to about 17. Many will 
be married after completing the three 
year course. They receive subjects such as 
math and geography as well as pattern- 
making (ready-made patterns are not 
available here), embroidery, use of the 
knitting machine, cooking theory, etc. 
from three other teachers. 

I am now teaching physical education 
— in fact, because I am the first here to 
teach it, | have been given the responsibi- 
lity of equipping the gym — with four 
groups during one day each week. As my 
language improves, I will also include arts 
and crafts, practical cooking (previously 
they received no opportunity to apply 
the theory they were learning) and 
hygiene. It has also been suggested that I 
include the feeding of sheep and chickens 
as the women are often responsible for 
this, and a bit of horticulture. The last 
two items were a surprise to me, and, I’m 
hoping the team agriculturalist will help 
me with these. The director also wants 
me to teach some songs phonetically and 
perhaps some _ English instruction. 
Evidently there is no lack of areas to 
work within. I am hoping to establish 
relations with the girls’ orphanage or 
youth centre if possible. However, at the 
moment due to language limitations, I am 


concerned mainly with the home 
economics school and my _ language 
Fessonsis i 
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Disaster in St. Vincent 


The commission on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service (CICARWS) of 
the World Council of Churches has cabled 
$10,000 to the Christian Council of St. 


Vincent in the Caribbean for use in 
preparation for relief operations. An 
appeal has been made to church agencies 
for a further $20,000. St. Vincent is 
threatened by the possible eruption of a 
volcano which has lain dormant for 69 
years. 


‘'EFaith makes a molehill 
out of a mountain” 


@ ‘JT tell you this: if you have faith no 
bigger even than a mustard-seed you will 
say to this mountain, ‘Move from here to 
there!’ and it will move; nothing will 
prove impossible for you.” Matt. 17: 
20-21 (New English Bible). 

When a struggling suburban church 
decides too much of its time has been 
spent worshipping the almighty dollar 
and not sufficient time worshipping the 
Almighty, wonderful things can happen. 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian in Weston, 
Ont. was just such a church. 

It was beset by the usual suburban 
problems of staggering debts (due to high 
cost of property, and building prices that 
were astronomical). Constant turn-over of 
congregation, and too few willing to take 
an active part. The small number of active 
workers found themselves running around 
in circles trying to plan ways to raise the 
needed funds. This constant pressure 
began to strain their nerves. Petty bicker- 
ing crept in, things were said that were 
taken out of context and the little group 
began to see that instead of improving 


their financial condition they were 
worsening their position as a dedicated 
Christian body. 

Then they decided to do something. 
First, they stopped their frantic efforts, 
turned back to the Bible, and found that 
they needed to re-dedicate their faith and 
become a true group of Christ’s disciples. 
Prayers can only be answered when you 
take the time to pray. 

Now, with their new outlook on life 
the church began to prosper. It’s true, 
they still have a very large debt, but more 
than this, they have now attained the 
faith that tells them God will not let 
them down. In place of grumbling they 
are now cheerful, smiles have replaced the 
frowns, and planning has disposed of the 
bickering. 

Out of this new meaning in their lives 
emerged a novel plan. What would 
happen if they tackled the money 
problems on a congregation-wide basis? 
With a twist of an old saying they got the 
theme for their drive, it was simply “‘let 
us make a molehill out of our mountain”. 
The mountain of course was their debt. 
One family donated 300 small plastic 
banks, and a verse created for the drive 
was imprinted on each bank: 


“When you eat 
Please feed me too 
One cent a meal 
From each of you 
Make a molehill out of our mountain.” 


From the start this venture was an 
immediate success. Banks were taken by 
pensioners, adult members, widows, 
teen-agers and Sunday school children. 
They were taken by relatives, neighbours 
and friends. In the first year of operation 
the banks returned the sum of $800. At 
the same time the congregational givings 
increased! Interest in the project is kept 
up constantly by a bulletin board in the 
church plus monthly reports in the 
congregation’s newsletter. The interest is 


such that now the banks have a name, | 


they are known as “MORTY” and every- | 


one wants to know “How’s MORTY 


doing.” 


St. Stephen’s may still be a long way | 


from emerging from beneath their 
mountain, but with faith, prayer and love 


for God and the gospel they will succeed. | 


May this little report help some other 
congregation to realize that faith will 
indeed move that mountain.* 

/by Fred Johnson. 
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The last eruption in 1902 killed 2,000 
people. Recently there have been signs of 
new activity. The temperature in the 
crater lake has gone up to 90° centigrade, 
while the water level has risen dramatical- 
ly. 

The prime minister of St. Vincent, Mr. 
Milton Cato, in a personal message to the 
director of CICARWS, Dr. Alan A. Brash, 
appealed for World Council assistance. 
Some 11,000 families have already been 
evacuated from the danger area. The 
$10,000 will be used for food purchase. 
Stockpiles of tents are being assembled 
and refugee centres prepared. 

In addition, the U.S. relief agency, 
Church World Service, has sent 10,000 
blankets to the island and made available 
a specialist from their disaster unit to 
help in relief planning. Attempts are also 
being made to find 10,000 cots as dead 
rouge beetles make sleeping on the 
ground hazardous. 


See/hear 


Keith Miller 


Keith Miller, the popular book writer, 
(The Taste of New Wine etc.) has turned 
his talents to a dramatic interpretation of 
the crucifixion-resurrection. Imagining 
what it was like to a disciple, Miller 
allows his fancy to fill in and expand 
Matthew’s account. The result is a 
cassette (or record) and study guide 
entitled, Inside I Trembled. 

There are very few people who would 
or should attempt a one man dramatic 
presentation running to approximately 40 
minutes. Without other voices or music it 
is hard to listen to more than a few 
minutes. For me, this was also true of 
Inside, I Trembled; it’s just too long, too 
wordy and too cliche-ridden. It is as Mr. 
Miller admits a personal interpretation, 
but the interpretation goes way beyond 
the material in Matthew. 

A study guide bearing the same title as 
the tape is also available, and appears to 
be quite useful. Guide and Cassette are 
$7.95; guide and record are $6.98. Inside, 
I Tremble is produced by Creative 
Resources, Box 1790, Waco, Texas 
76703. Why not write to them for their 
brochure; they have many fine resources. 


Top 30 Briefs 


Carole King’s ““You’ve God A Friend” 
(also sung by James Taylor on Warner 
Brothers) can easily be sung in a worship 
context. As is the case with many love 
songs, the transition to God’s love for 
man, Christ’s love for the Church, takes 
little imagination. 

Rare Earth’s “I Just 
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Want to; 


What more appropriate gift than the timeless 
inspiration of a carillon ringing out from your 
church? A carillon can perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a loved one, and provide a beautiful 
memorial from an individual or your church 
group. And a Schulmerich® Carillon can be 
selected to meet any desired investment. 


Bells soeak 
a universal 
language of 
love and 
brotherhood. 


We invite your inquiry regarding a carillon 
donor program. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


12 Simcoe Blvd. 3120—35 Avenue 
Simcoe, Ontario Calgary, Alberta 


407 Marquette 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 


ioe, 


“Living Memorial’’® 
Carillon 


Will you help us? 


We are anxious to find out when this issue of The Record was 
delivered to your home. 


Please assist us by filling out the form below and mailing it 
to us. Thank you. 


The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


My February Record was delivered 
on 


Name 


Address 


The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii and the Holy Land. 


Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


HAWAII — 16 DAYS “INVITATION TO 
PARADISE” Sun’‘n Surf 


Escape from the commonplace and make the 
dream of a lifetime come true. C.P. Jet Flight from 
Toronto International Airport to Honolulu, 
Thursday, February 24th. Ten magic days in 
Waikiki featuring the fabulous Waikiki Surf Hotel. 
Go Island hopping and visit: Kauai — the Garden 
Isle, Maui — the Valley Isle, and Hawaii — the 
Orchid Isle, Several Sightseeing trips included. Tour 
is fully escorted by a competent host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto 
$599.00. Tax included. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-Day Spring and Autumn Tours 
and Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, Inside Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.‘s palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince 
George. Spring Tour originates Toronto, Thursday, 
May 25th. Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Monday, September 25th. C.N.'s Super Con- 
tinental, Vancouver and return. See Canada C.N. 
style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and 
comfortable accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel “Trail of ‘98 via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & 
Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each city. Most 
meals. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originat- 
ing Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 
98" via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M.V. Wickersham, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit 
Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and 
C.N. to Toronto. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 15-day ‘‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto June 5th will visit the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska Valley and 
the Arctic Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over in Mount 
McKinley Park. Alaska Airlines ‘‘Golden Nugget 
Jets’, Seattle, coast cities, Nome and return. 
Toronto — Vancouver return by Air Canada. 
Limited space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in western 
Canada. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE AND 
ATHENS (ISRAEL — GREECE) 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and Athens pre- 
Easter spring tour departing from Montreal 
Tuesday, March 14th. Visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Caperanum, Nazareth, Athens and Corinth. Tour 
price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 


Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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Celebrate” (Rare Earth Records) can be 
used as a rocking call to worship, or 
studied alongside Ecclesiastes. 

For a powerful commentary on our 
time, listen to (or use with a slide show or 
film) “Tom Clay’s “What the World 
Needs Now is Love” and ‘Abraham 
Martin and John.’ ” Mowest is the record 
company, and I’m only sorry they didn’t 
give the Franciscans credit for the “‘love” 
spot around which the songs and com- 
mentary move. 

The Doors’ “Riders On the Storm’’ is 
an interesting statement by the late Jim 
Morrison. Those of us who are over thirty 
will compare it with “Dover Beach.” If 
you would like to compare it with 
Archibald Macleish’s article ““Rider’s On 
Earth Together” send me a note and I'll 
see that you get Macleish’s short article. 


You are a Child of the Universe 


“Desiderata” is the name of a new 
single, and it is narrated by Les Crane. 
The music is catchy and the lyrics are 
interesting. “You are a child of the 
universe” is the line that interprets the 
poem cum music. 

By the time you read, this, Desiderata 
will likely be very popular (I hope it is). 
By all means listen to the record, and 
discuss its style (faith mediated through 
joy), and content. If you can’t get the 
record, [ll get it for you. (That’s how 
good it is). — L. E. Siverns 


Books 


Recent and recommended 


INFALLIBLE? AN INQUIRY, by Hans 
King 

To question the notion of papal infal- 
libility may seem like “‘old-hat” to a 
Protestant but it is quite another matter 
when a distinguished Roman Catholic 
theologian challenges a basic teaching of 
the Roman Church. This is precisely what 
Hans Kiing, professor of theology at 
Tiibingen University in Germany has 
done in this brief and very readable book. 

Stated negatively, Kting’s main thesis 
is that it cannot be proved from the Bible 
or church tradition that the pope has the 
ability to make infallible statements on 
matters of faith and morals. He docu- 
ments his case by pointing to numerous 
and indisputable papal errors; such as, the 
condemnation of Galileo in the 17th 
century and the numerous condemna- 
tions of the historical-critical approach to 
the Bible at the beginning of this century. 
But for the purposes of his argument, 
Professor Kting sees Pope Paul’s 1968 
encyclical, Humanae Vitae, which con- 
demned artificial methods of birth 
control, as the outstanding modern 
example of papal error. For the ordinary 


Roman Catholic this encyclical has raised 
the infallibility question as never before. 
Past pronouncements have usually been 
concerned with abstruse theological 
matters such as Mary’s bodily ascension. 
The statement on birth control was a far 


“more down-to-earth issue. Not only has it 


provoked widespread dissent within the 
church, it has also prompted the 
question: If the pope can err on this 
matter, can he not err elsewhere? 

More positively, Hans Kiting holds that 
the Roman Church would be in a much 
stronger position without an infallible 
pope. The Roman Church, Kung believes, 
can prosper and continue to be catholic 
without this doctrine since the corner- 
stone of Christianity is faith in Jesus 
Christ and not the notion of an infallible 
pope or infallible dogma. 

Is the pope infallible? “No!” Kung 
answered. God alone is infallible in the 
strict sense of the term. What about the 
church? It is better, Professor Kiing holds 
to ascribe to the church not “infalli- 
bility” but ”indefectibility” or “per- 
petuity” — a fundamental remaining in 
the truth in spite of all possible errors. 
Popes can err, dogmas may be wrong but 
the church has the assurance that Christ 
by his Spirit will preserve her in the truth. 
To the church has been given the 
promise, to quote Kiing, “that in her the 
message of Jesus Christ will endure; that 
thus Jesus Christ himself will remain with 
her in the Spirit and thus keep her 
through all errors and confusions in the 
truth of Christ.” 

This is an important book and one 
hopes that it will be read and pondered 
by both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants. (Doubleday, $6.50). 

William J. Klempa 


Book briefs 


HERITAGE, a Romantic Look at Early 
Canadian Furniture, by Scott Symons 
with photographs by John de Visser. 

The talents of these two artists have 
combined to produce a book that is both 
an education and a delight. Casual respect 
for early Canadiana is quickened into 
deep appreciation by the reproductions in 
colour and black and white which 
accompany a text that interests as well as 
informs. Churches as well as museums 
and homes were visited to find the 
treasures of early craftsmanship. 

The book itself is beautifully designed, 
with 47 colour plates and 276 black and 
white illustrations. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $12.50). 


EARLY CANADIAN POTTERY, by 
Donald Webster . 

The curator of the Canadiana Gallery 
of the Royal Ontario Museum _ has 
produced the first fully documented 
study of Canadian pottery from its 
beginnings to the early part of this 
century. He deals both with the making . 
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Should PMF invest 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Founded 1717 e Incorporated 1759 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT PMF’S ACTION INVESTMENTS AND LOW COST INSURANCE, WRITE US. WE HAVE THINGS TO TELL. 
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@ At St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, 
Alta., the Dutch carol “Glory to God” 
was sung in English and Dutch on 
Christmas Day. The former Hope 
Reformed Church in Lethbridge 
amalgamated with the St. Andrew’s con- 
gregation in 1971. 

@ A pulpit Bible in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Yuill was presented to Melita 
Church, Man., by members of the Yuill 
family. 

@® Dr. Murdo Nicholson, moderator of 
the last General Assembly, conducted a 
Gaelic and English service in St Paul’s 
Church, Scotstown, Que., assisted by the 
Rey. J. R. H. Davidson and St. Paul’s 
Gaelic Choir. A reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Nicholson followed the service. 


@ In St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, 
Ont., Communion plates were dedicated, 
given by Mrs. Kate Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynold Meredith and Mr. and Mrs. Berge 
Hansen in memory of elder James L. 
Palmer. 


@ Pew Bibles have been given to 
Morningside-High Park Church, Toronto, 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Robinson, by their family, and a stained 
glass window was given for Raymond 
Carpenter by his wife. 


@ Knox Church, Blue Mountain, Pictou 
Co., N.S. has received Bibles in memory 
of Jackie McDonald, given by the family, 
and for Earl F. Ross from Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis Ross and family. 


Church 
Cameos 


AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Eckville, Alta., a 
plaque was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Smith by Julian Sambrook, right, on the con- 
gregation’s 50th anniversary. Mr. Smith, who is 
clerk of session, and his wife have given leader- 
ship for a number of years. 


THE MINISTER of the National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., was the preacher in St. 
Andrew's Church, Quebec City, on the 136th anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society and the 
212th anniversary of the congregation. The Anglican Cathedral and Chalmers-Wesley United 
Church closed their morning services to participate. 

Shown above are Rev. Cyril Cook of Chalmers-Wesley Church, Dean Alan Goodings of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Dr. Edward Elson, guest preacher, and Rev. Edward Bragg, minister of St. 


Andrew’s. 
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THE REV. J. C. COOPER preached at St. 
Mark’s Church, Charlottetown, P.E.1. on the 
5th anniversary. From the left: Derwin Banks 
of the youth group, Mr. Cooper, Mrs. G. 
Connors, W. A. president, session clerk M. 
Myers and the minister, Rev. lan Glass. 


BOOKS, cont. from p. 28 


of pottery and the early sites where it was 
made. A glossary of pottery terms is 
included. The book is well illustrated by 
16 colour photographs and over 100 in 
black and white. 

(McClelland and Stewart, $12.95) 


THE ILLUSTRATED LEAVES OF 
GRASS, by Walt Whitman, edited by 
Howard Chapnick 

Combine poetry and photography and 
what can you expect? The finest choice 
of pictures matched with the written 
word of a great poet give each page in this 
book a stirring dimensional depth. A gift 
for giving or a treasure for your library. 
(McLeod, $11.95) 


THE CHURCH RESPONDS, by Joan 
Thatcher 

An innocuous title, but a book about 
congregations that are revolutionary. 
Responds is a survey of American 
congregations that are the church in 
ferment. (No they don’t play champagne 
music!) The book also chronicles issue- 
shaped, ecumenical and _ dialogue 
ministries. A study guide is included, 
along with an annotated list of books and 
articles. (Welch, $3.25) L. E. Siverns 


NORMAN ROCKWELL, ILLUSTRA- 
TOR, by Arthur L. Guptill 

Most famous for his Saturday Evening 
Post covers, millions have been delighted 
and charmed by the work of artist 
Norman Rockwell. Here is a collection of 
437 of his works, 43 in colour, done over 
a period of 30 years, tied together by a 
text which gives fascinating insights into 
the work and personality of the artist. 
(Ryerson/McGraw-Hill, $17.95) 


THE BIOCRATS, by Gerald Leach 

This is an important, useful book, not 
so much for the solutions it proposes as 
for the questions it raises. It examines the 
directions in which medical research is 
heading and the possible consequences to 
the world for the next decade or so. We 
see how we may be affected by new 
discoveries in such areas as birth control, 
sperm banks, and improvements in 
keeping alive mentally and physically 
defective children, both before and after 
birth. Although © slightly optimistic, 
especially in the section on genetic 
engineering, the book is generally a very 
sane and sensible discussion of what our 
medical priorities should be, and whether 
people other than doctors should have a 
hand in deciding these priorities. 

Apart from what Leach says, it is 
crucially important that we begin think- 
ing about how to deal with the issues he 
raises before we are faced with the 
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accomplished facts of world food short- 
ages or genetically engineered human 
beings. Simply because the book raises 
the questions it does about controlling 
medical technology, it should be read. 
(Clarke, Irwin, $7). Jim Duke 


JEWISH FLOWER CHILD, by C. W. 


Topping 
An historical novel about the life of 


Jesus of Nazareth set in Rome, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem. Action 
packed, exhilarating and filled with 


treachery and intrigue. The reader finds 
himself caught up in the schemes and 
exploitations for power of Judas Iscariot, 
the rebel and status seeker pitting his 
forces against Jesus who showed through 
his miracles, and acts of truth and love, 
the ultimate victory of good over evil. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.95) 

Kay MacDonald 


MACNAB OF DUNDURN, by Marion 
MacRae 

The 1967 restoration of Dundurn 
Castle, Hamilton, set forth that building 
like a rare jewel — the first Italianate villa 
on our continent. 

In the past, a million words have only 
partially explained Dundurn and _ its 
builder Sir Allan Napier MacNab, a one- 
time prime minister of the Canadas. 
Nobody had been able to explain fully 
the enigma of both building and builder. 

Now, with the knowledge of one who 
worked on the three year-long restora- 
tion, and learned well the story of its 


builder, Miss MacRae has combined fresh 
research, Gaelic charm and novelty of 
expression to form not only an important 
historical document, but a tale that 
unfolds like a mystery yarn. 

To Allan MacNab, Dundurn was the 
fork at his daily table, and Canada was his 
knife. This biographer has put them 
beside a plate of extreme tastiness. The 
last bite in the meal, entitled ‘‘Restora- 
tion,” is so new it has never been tasted 
before. Along with these enjoyable things 
add the rich beauty of coloured photo- 
graphs. (Clarke, Irwin $12.50) 


T. M. Bailey 

PM PERSONALITY 
ili. Russell J. Batten, the 
general merchant and post- 
t= %, master in the village of 
Ed _¢ Ashburn, Ontario, is our PM 
=< personality for this month. 
é Here we have another 
example of an all round man of the 
church serving his Lord in the everyday 
things of life to which he has been called. 
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Russ was born in Blackstock and 
attended school in Nestleton, Blackstock 
and Oshawa. He moved to Ashburn about 
25 years ago, where he owns and operates 
the general store. He has been an active 
member of Burns Presbyterian Church in 
Ashburn, where he is an elder, Sunday 
school teacher and church treasurer. He 
has served as chairman of the board of 
managers and is representative elder in 
the Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough. 

Many readers will remember that a fire 
destroyed the Ashburn Church in 1967. 
As a member of the building committee 
Russell built a model from which plans 
for the new church were drawn. 

In the early years of the Presbyterian 


Men’s movement Russ was one of the 
men who met with the leadership training 
group at Oshawa. The Oshawa men met 
in Ashburn on numerous occasions. He 
has attended many of the national con- 
ferences of PM and is a men’s work 
representative for his presbytery. 

Russell’s wife was Helen Poil of 
Oshawa before her marriage. She is also 
active in the work of the congregation. 
Their son Ross is married and lives near 
Ashburn. He is an insurance 
represenative. Their daughter, Judy, is a 
registered nurse taking post-graduate 
work at York University. She spent two 
weeks on a mission field at Eskimo Point 
on Hudson’s Bay in 1969. Cont.) 


980 more subscribers 


A total of 14 congregations have 
joined The Record’s Every Home Plan 
so far this winter. The net gain in 
subscriptions is 980. 

The additions are: St. Andrew’s, 
Dartmouth N.S.; Brookfield, New 
Wiltshire, P.E.I., Beaverton, Ont., 
Beechridge, St. Urbain, Chateauguay 
Co. Que., Calvin, Winnipeg, Hillview, 
Toronto, Grace, Etobicoke, Ont., St. 
Andrew’s, Puce, Ont., St. Paul’s, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., Chalmers, Toronto, 


Stee AnGre wis ame MemitlmnOteumol. 
Catharines, Ont., St. Edward’s 
Beauharnois, Que., St. James, 


Dauphin, Man. 
(cee SE EI 


When All Else Fails Try Reading The Directions 


The Chovister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
] for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Oliade W. VE pio (1968) id 


P.O. Box 397. DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


SAINT BARNABAS’ SCHOOL 
The Niagara Parkway, R.R. #1, 
FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


Founded 1969 


PATRON: The Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario; 
Trinity 


VISITOR: The Provost of 
College, Toronto; HEAD 
MASTER: The Reverend Alec Pudwell. 
A Christian boarding school for intel- 
ligent boys 10 years of age and over who 
are experiencing difficulty in the 
primary learning areas of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 


Class ratio: 1 master to 6 students, 
Limited enrollment. A few _ places 
available for September 1972. 


Write for prospectus to the Registrar. 


All man’s attempts to build a good life apart from God have failed. 


The Bible is the Book that 


provides the directions and 


which conveys the message which brings people into right 
relations with God and with other people. 

Read the Bible yourself and by your gift to the Canadian 
Bible Society share it with others. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


DOCTORS remove a cataract from a 
patient’s eye at an eye clinic conducted by 
India’s Vellore Hospital. 


Now they can see! 


It was 91 degrees on that February 
afternoon when I went across the campus 
of India’s Vellore Christian Medical 
College and Hospital, to the apartment of 
Dr. A. Thomas. There I awaited the Red 
Cross van that would take us to eye 
camp. 

Bed rolls and cases were secured to the 
roof of the van, and surgical equipment 
filled every conceivable space. As we 
travelled along we collected two nurses 
who were to look after sterilizing the 
instruments, three house surgeons and 
two interns. We were crowded and could 
scarcely move as we rattled and honked 
our way along the Bangalore road. 

We arrived in Vaniyambadi, a large 
Moslem town over 40 miles from Vellore, 
about 40’clock,and were directed to the 
elementary school which would be our 
eye camp. Awaiting us was the organizer, 
some Lutheran missionaries, and nearly 
700 patients, plus the relatives and 
friends who had brought them, in the 
hope that we could restore their sight. 
The scene recalled to me the people of 
Galilee bringing their sick to Jesus for 
healing. 

As surgical supplies were unloaded, the 


doctors entered a dim classroom and 
began examining patients. Some were so 
disappointed when they learned they 
were not to have an operation that they 
tried to get in the line up to be seen 
again! Various treatments were recom- 
mended, such as eye drops, irrigations, 
refraction, or a stay at Vellore for more 
time-consuming operations. 

By about eight o’clock the eye 
examinations were finished. While we sat 
in a semicircle on mats we were served 
curry on banana leaves. After a night in 
the mission bungalow we were up by 6 
a.m. for breakfast. By eight, operations 
had begun, preceded by prayer. We took 
time off only for a drink of hot curry at 
noon. Three operating tables were in 
constant use, with flash lights focused on 
the eye of the patient having the opera- 
tion. Afterwards the patients were led 
gently to benches, where outer dressings 
were applied. Then they were taken 
across the way to a classroom where they 
would lie on mats for the next five days. 

The operations were finished by six 
that night — all 88 of them — mostly 
cataracts. Needles were counted and 
instruments packed. After prayer we 
crowded into the van, and tired as we 
were, we sang all the way back. 

A nurse was left at the camp to care 
for the patients, and a doctor went out 
daily to see that all was well. On the fifth 
day stitches were removed and _ the 
patients fitted with glasses. I regretted 
that I couldn’t be there to see the 
rejoicing of those who had been blind and 
had received their sight. 

These people would remain blind were 
these camps not conducted bi-monthly 
by Vellore Hospital. Food for most of the 
patients is supplied by the Vellore 
Christian Medical College, and each 
cataract operation costs $8. 

Mildred Gehman 


MEN (continued) 


Russell’s community interests are 
extensive. He is president of the Red 
Cross Society of Whitby, a governor of 
the J. O. Ruddy Hospital in Whitby, past 
district deputy of the Oddfellows and 
chairman of the Groveside Cemetery 
Board in Whitby. For physical exercise 
Russ and his wife play golf. 


A PM breakfast in Vancouver, B.C., in 
November was attended by 117 men. The 
Rev. Ralph G. Turnbull of Seattle, Wash., 
spoke on “Heritage and Destiny.” 


In Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, a men’s breakfast was held as 
part of a missionary weekend. The Rev. 
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Jack W. Voekel, a minister of our church 
who serves with Evangelismo Afondo in 
Bogata, Colombia, South America, was 
the speaker. 


Missions was the theme at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Paris, Ont., on Sunday, 
November 28, when Frank Whilsmith, 
national chairman of Presbyterian Men, 
was the guest speaker. The theme was 
presented by all groups, including Sunday 
school departments and young people, 
through well planned displays and 
posters. The day started with a men’s 
breakfast when Mr. Whilsmith spoke on 
the subject “New Dimensions — New 
People — in Modern Missions.” 

Miss Dorothy Bulmer of Nigeria also 
addressed the congregation and spoke to 
the various church school departments. 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


Santa. 

Unfortunately the senile and _ bed- 
ridden cannot participate, yet many 
inmates are not in either class, slightly 
confused, yes, less appealing in appear- 
ance, apathetic or often silent. It is easier 
for staff to let them remain, vegetable- 
like, staring at television in their own 
quarters. 

Institutional life has come a long way 
since the industrial farm or poor house. It 
has no place for even one sadist or bully 
on staff, nor should doctors make “sweep 
visits” — each inmate is an individual. To 
make sure your loved one gets the atten- 
tion which is his due, visit often — sons, 
daughters, friends and pastor — be 
observant of surroundings and the appear- 
ance and response of the inmates. 

Geriatrics remains the least popular 
field of medical specialization. | wonder 
why when the need is so urgent.* 


Youth 


THE C.G.1.T. of St. George’s Church, London, 
Ont., assisted by their church friends, made 
156 shirts for East Pakistanian refugees as a 
Christmas project. At a ‘‘shirt round-up” party 
they presented them to Mrs. M. E. Griffin of 
the Unitarian Relief Services. Shown, left are 
leaders Catherine Dodd, Jennifer Stewart and 
Gail Rose with Mrs. Griffin. 


Personals 


Dr. and Mrs. Ron Unger and the Rey. 
Robert and Mrs. Wilson all reached 
Nigeria before the end of 1971. The 
Ungers are in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital at Umuahia and the Wilsons are 
in Lagos where for the time being they 
will work with the Presbyterian Church 
and be associated with the Rev. Russell 
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Hall. 

After a period of language study 
Miss Muriel Copeland arrived in Crete and 
has taken up her duties as a member of an 
ecumenical team in which she teaches 
household economics. 

Miss Joan Buckhurst is settling into 
her librarian work at the United Theolo- 
gical College of the West Indies in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and filling a great 
need there. 

Ruth Ann Soden arrived in Tokyo, 
Japan, in time for Christmas. She is now 
engaged in language study and orientation 
before taking up her teaching assignment 
in Osaka on April Ist. 

The Rev. Don Mackay spent the 
Christmas season in Naples, Italy, renew- 
ing acquaintances made during his two 
year assignment as a member of an 
ecumenical team working on an inner-city 
project. He has since arrived in Nigeria 
and is residing in Port Harcourt. He is 
pastor of the Presbyterian congregation 
there and is also related to the Port 
Harcourt project. 

Miss Dorothy Bulmer left at the end of 
1971 to return to her work in Nigeria. 

The Rev. James Sutherland and family 
returned to Taiwan in January. Mr. 
Sutherland will take up his duties as 
English language secretary for the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan. 


The moderator of the 97th General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, was 
among those who represented The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada at the North 
American Area Council meeting of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches at 
Atlantic City in early January. 


The McIntosh family has had to delay 
their plans for return to Japan by 
approximately six months while the Rep. 
J. H. McIntosh recuperates from surgery 
which he underwent in December. 

The Rev. J. Desmond Howard and 
family have arrived home from the Bhil 
area in India. Mr. Howard hopes to take 
further training in the field of com- 
munications and the tape cassette 
medium. 

Miss Mary Nichol arrived in Canada in 
January from the school of nursing in 
Jobat, Bhil area, India. She will have a 
brief furlough preparatory to a new 
assignment in India. 


Miss Elsie M. Taylor, who 
served as missionary nurse in 
Nigeria for seven years, is 
now supervisor of nursing in 
the General Hospital, 
Kitimat, B.C. She has been 
Petained and inducted as an elder of 


Kitimat Presbyterian Church. 
Miss J. M. McDonald, a pioneer 
member of St. Paul's Presbyterian 


Church, Eckville, Alta., cut the cake at 
the 50th anniversary celebration of that 
congregation. 
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Deaths 


ATKINSON, DOUGLAS S. H. 53, elder and 
roll clerk, Knox Church, Elora, Ont., Dec. 17. 


BLUHM, MRS. E. P., St. Paul’s Church, 
Nelson, Ont., Dec. 11. 

BRANFIELD, ALBERT EDWARD, 56, 
MacVicar Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
Nov. 30. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, 96, elder for over 60 
years, First, Winnipeg, Man., Dec. 7. 


FLEMING, AYLMER L., 77, clerk ot 
session, Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., Nov. 30. 

GRANT, LUDOVIC (LUDIE) MURIE, 63, 
elder-elect of St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, 
Alta., Nov. 27. 

JONES, WALTER I., elder and for many 
years treasurer and trustee of Glebe Church, 
Toronto, Dec. 18. 

KENNEDY, JOHN DAVID, 74, 
clerk, charter member, Knox 
Agincourt, Ont., Dec. 6. 

MacLEAN, MRS. ELLEN SARAH, 82, 
Knox Church, Campbellton, N.B., Dec. 9. 

MITCHELL, MRS. FLORA AXFORD, 88, 
MacVicar Memorial Church, Dec. 18. 

MORDEN, G. HARDY, elder for 20 years, 
Knox Church, Oakville, Dec. 27. 

MUIR, ARCHIE, senior elder and roll clerk, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., Dec. 10. 

RILEY, W. A., elder, Mimico Church, Ont., 
Decree 

RITCHIE, MRS. DAVID, 90, widow of the 
minister who served at Point Edward, Ont., 
Cromarty, Ont., and in Sask., honorary life 
member of W.M.S., mother of Rev. James 
Ritchie, member, St. Andrew’s, Lindsay, Ont., 
Dec. 6. 

ROBERTSON, R. M., senior elder, member 
of the board of trustees, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lachine, Que., Nov. 11. 

STEWART, HARRY, 83, St. James Church, 
Thamesville, Ont., Nov. 30. 


session 
Church, 


DEATH IN THE MINISTRY 


WILLIAMS, REV.H.R., Strathroy, Ont., 
Dec. 10. 


Anniversaries 


25th — Calvin, Abbotsford, B.C., Nov. 
(Rev. R. M. Pollock). 
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Calendar 


RECOGNITIONS 
Krepps, Rev. Rex G., St. Andrew’s, Salmon 
Arm, B.C., Dec. 30. 
McNabb, Rev. Maurice D., First Church, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., Dec. 15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
$13 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, 
River Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rey. Jan 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, 
McCombie, Stellarton. 


INES IRCA ID, Ine! 


River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and SunnyBrae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 


, Rev. 


Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. R. Keith Earls, 
Cobden. 

Stittsville and Richmond; Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Elmira, Gale Church, Ont., Rev. Gordon 
Hastings, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Guelph. 

Georgetown and Limehouse, Ont., Rev. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Kapuskasing and Cochrane, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 


Muir, 535 Hemlock, Timmins. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Brigden, Bear Creek and Dawn, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Anderson, 720 Hall St., Sarnia. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rev. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 
Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial, and Burgoyne, 
Knox, Ont., Rev. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, 
Chesley. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
Cas Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CHILD CARE WORKERS 
Full time and part-time staff required for the 
new Fernie House (a boys’ rehabilitation 
centre) at Pickering, Ontario. Apply to the 
director Rev. D. C. McLelland, 20 Burwood 
Rd., Islington, Ontario. 


CAMP STAFF 

Required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Church 
Camp near Beaverton for the summer of 1972. 
Counsellors and senior staff are required. If 
interested send your name, address, age, 
qualifications, three references including your 
minister, and remuneration desired to: Mr. 
David Phillips, Box 795, Uxbridge, Ontario. 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UDAY orcas m0 


Ae 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since DTAINED GLASS 1856 | 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
Se 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 

noses, chest colds, feverish- 

ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 

>, irritable coughs from colds, 
==, Cigarette smoking, working in 
nT dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
Dina asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
—.—prs | headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
any Also aching gums, toothache 
THROAT: pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


/ KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEIKLE 


4 STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
’ 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request, Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills’”” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
places of interest. Write airmail to 


HILLSEA, Box 259, 
Bermuda. 


Hamilton, 


PAS 


i EE teh as 
Ken Presbyterian Church 
Goderich, Onraric 

1961 ~ 1960 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 

P.R. 


Wiarton, St. Paul’s, and Lake Charles, Ont., 
Rev. Fred A. Miller, 656 Sth Avenue West, 
Owen Sound. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rey. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 

Norwood congregation and Inner City Indian 
Project, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R3J OJ1. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A. 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Calgary, Chalmers, Alta., Rev. D, J. Crawford, 
6343 Dalbeattie Hill N. W., Calgary 49. 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 
Janssen, 9852 — 99 Ave., Box 1570, Fort 
St. John. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 

Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, First, Rev. K. C. 
Doka 2303-15 Ave., SW., Calgary, Alta. 


Synod of British Colum bia: 

Duncan, St. Ardrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce Molloy, 
680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s, B.C., plus possible 
extension work in North Kamloops, Rev. A. 
Gordon Faraday, 1440 Manitoba St., 
Penticton. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 

Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. Luke’s, Oshawa, Ont., St. Andrew's, 
Thompson, Man., Norman’ Kennedy, 
Regina, (Sask, Rev. J (Cy (Goopermes0 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


February 1 — Hebrews 11: 1-7 
February 2 — 2 Tim. 4: 1-8 
February 3 — Philippians 3: 7-14 
February 4 — | Peter 1: 1-9 
February 5 — Micah 6: 1-8 
February 6 — Matthew 23: 23-28 
February 7— Matthew 5: 13-20 
February 8 — John 8: 31-36 
February 9 — I John 4: 7-11, 16-19 
February 10 — Romans 10: 9-17 
February 11 — Galatians 2: 16-21 
February 12 — Colossians 1: 17-23 
February 13 — Colossians 3: 1-3, 12-17 
February 14 — Ephesians 6: 10-20 
February 15 — Galatians 6: 2-9 
February 16 — I Peter 1: 1-4 
February 17 — J Peter 1: 5-16 
February 18 — Mark 8: 31-35 
February 19 — I Peter 1: 1-9 
February 20 — I Peter 1: 9-12 
February 21 — I Peter 1: 13-19 
February 22 — I Peter 1: 20-21 
February 23 — John 18: 33-40 
February 24 — I Peter 1: 23-25 
February 25 — I Peter 2: 1-3 
February 26 — I Peter 2: 4-8 
February 27 — I Peter 2: 8-17 
February 28 — Acts 4: 12-18 
February 29 — I Peter 2: 11-17 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Dorothy Roberts 


(A true story about a Nigerian boy who lived in the home of 
the Reverend and Mrs. Earle Roberts when they were 
missionaries in Nigeria. ) 


@ “To the bush, to the bush,’ shouted the school master. 
Effiong and all the other school children ran for the nearby 
trees. The headmaster had heard the planes coming nearer and 
nearer and he knew that the only safe place was in the bush. It 
used to be exciting to look up and see planes overhead but now 
planes meant bombs and bombs meant explosions. 

Effiong was frightened. “Would the planes come near the 
school?” The noise stopped and only the drone of the empty 
planes was heard as they disappeared farther and farther away. 

“They didn’t hurt us,” laughed Effiong as he and his friends 
ran back to the school. It had seemed fun to get out of school, 
but now that they were back at their desks, it was hard to 
concentrate. When would the bombs come again? 

“Oh yo, Oh yo!” Without waiting for the headmaster’s 
command, the school children ran for the bush. ‘“‘What’s that!” 
whispered Effiong, “someone must be hurt! I can hear a cry 
for help.” 

A man ran past the group of children as they huddled 
together among the trees. “The planes have bombed the 
market,” he shouted. 

“What’s today?” said Effiong hardly daring to breathe. 
“Not Market Day! My mother will be in the market selling her 
bananas and oranges.” Effiong jumped up and followed the 
man as fast as his legs would carry him. He was a good runner 
and he soon would see the market. He knew exactly his 
mother’s favourite place and soon found her lying among the 
rubble. She did not move when he knelt down beside her. He 
could see that she was hurt but was still alive. He looked 
around for help but the others were busy with their own 
relatives. One thing he knew, he must get his mother to the 
mission hospital if she was to be kept alive. 

Effiong was sad yet happy. He had got his mother to the 
hospital. “How can I feel this way,” he said to himself the 
next day as he walked to school. “so many were killed or hurt, 
but I am happy because my mother is alive. ['ll take her some 
kola nuts after school.” His thoughts were interrupted by the 
zoom of a plane overhead. No one needed to tell him to run to 
the bush. Yesterday’s horror was still fresh in his mind. 

The planes whistled overhead, the bombs dropped and a 
loud explosion was heard. Effiong stood still on the path. His 
eyes followed the sound. 

“That’s where the hospital is,” Effiong shouted. He ran so 
fast in that direction that his legs were weak. The bombs were 
still falling near the hospital but his only thought was for his 
mother’s safety. 
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“Mother,” screamed Effiong, “don’t let a bomb fall on 
you.” 

Suddenly Effiong stopped running. He couldn’t go closer. 
All he could see were flames leaping from one section of the 
hospital. Instinctively he knew his mother had died. 

Effiong couldn’t count the number of days that followed 
one after the other. The school had been closed. There were 
endless days of hunger and gun fire. Everywhere Effiong looked 
there were soldiers. Then all was quiet. Driven by hunger 
and loneliness Effiong decided to leave his hiding place in the 
bush. He turned his steps to the school where the teachers had 
helped him before. Surely they would again. 

As well as finding the teachers he saw busy men and women 
who had brought food and medical supplies to help the 
suffering. The taste of food brought a smile to his face. Here, 
too, he found farmers who were receiving seeds to plant and 
tools to help them rebuild their homes. 

These people were his friends. There was hope for the days 
ahead. School books and Bibles had been lost but classes were 
starting. It would be a long time before this nightmare would 
leave his mind but the road to his new life had begun.* 


EFFIONG is now working in Lagos in the accounts department of a 
large aluminum company and at the same time taking a correspondence 
course for accountants from the University of London, England. 


Something for you to do 


1. Effiong lived in unBeq “7 
2. The bush was a____ place. seueueq “G 
3. Food helped the people. JOOYDS “GC 
4. They were given as well as food. aUuIDIPaW “Pp 
5. Effiong was in when the bombs fell. Buisajyns “¢ 
6. His mother sold at the market. ayes “7 
7. A new life had elabiN * 
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Where there’s a Will... 


there’s a way to 


Assure that however modest your resources, your 
wishes for their use can be carried out. 


Spare your family the needless anxiety and expense 
which lack of a Will causes. 


Continue support for projects and programs which 
have had your interest during your lifetime. 


If you are thinking of remembering the church in 
your Will and would like information about programs 
which could use extra help, write to: The Board of 
Stewardship and Budget, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 403, Ontario. 
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A MURAL BY YOUNG ARTISTS 
Family life and the public schools decorates Thornhill Presbyterian Church 


You can do your own thing 


Christ Church, Wabush 


Division in the House of Iban 


® A person who is confronted with human need and wants 
to avoid any involvement may shrug things off with the 
words, ‘Who cares?” But others may ask the same 
question in the face of the massive need for aid to refugees, 
rehabilitation in war-scarred areas and poverty in under- 
developed nations — who among Canadians does care? 

Your General Assembly’s committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service tries to respond quickly to new 
emergencies, more quickly almost than the time it takes to 
say its long cumbersome name. Last May a cholera 
epidemic broke out in Nigeria, on top of all their other 
problems in the wake of civil strife. We quickly forwarded 
in your name a grant of $2,000. Earlier that month a 
refugee from Nigeria had to be flown back to her home 
country for health reasons, and our committee assisted. 


Sometimes the response cannot be immediate, even 
though the need is seemingly great, because there are 
difficulties in securing an effective agency on the scene to 
administer relief. Distribution can be a problem because a 
local government or military power wants to exercise its 
authority in the way that it wishes. In communist countries 
the churches are not allowed to do social service, so aid has 
to be given through other channels. Integral involvement of 
local people, co-ordination of efforts and distribution are 
all necessary for an effective relief operation. 

Moreover, we try to work with agencies that will put 
relief monies to effective use with a minimum of admini- 
strative cost. For a denomination of our size, this ordinarily 
means working through others, particularly through the 
World Council of Churches’ commission on inter-church 
aid, refugee and world service. Its Geneva office and staff 
are able to discover and evaluate the most effective agencies 
on the scene. Therefore we entrust most administration to 
them, which helps to keep our own committee expenses 
under three percent annually. 

But the question, ‘Who Cares?”’, can have another 
answer. However prompt or diligent our committee tries to 
be or however competent the agencies may be in admini- 
stering aid, the wider test of “Who Cares?” comes at the 
point of people contributing. The fact that 1971 gifts to 
inter-church aid were more than double those in 1970 
indicates that more Presbyterians in Canada now care. As 
Roy Bonisteel of the Man Alive television show might 
observe, charity begins at home, but it shouldn’t end there. 

There has been a particularly large response for Pakistani 
relief, nearly half of the $140,000 total gifts. Most of this 
has been forwarded through the World Council’s CICARWS 
to CASA, the Christian Agency for Social Action, set up by 
the Protestant churches in India. Its activities have included 
feeding stations, medical services, clothing distribution, 
water purification, helping to build new refugee camps, 
distribution of blankets and of roofing materials for refugee 
shelters. There has been close co-ordination of the work of 
CASA with the Roman Catholic agency CARITAS and 
other voluntary relief groups. 

Our committee tries also to recognize new channels for 
Pakistani relief. Mother Teresa’s work in helping persons in 
desperate need in Calcutta has been generally known. This 
has more recently included aid to Pakistani refugees either 
in India or those returning to their homeland, now Bangla 
Desh. After a telephone consultation with the national 
offices of the Canadian Catholic organization for develop- 
ment and peace, a decision was made to make a $5,000 
IAN DOCTOR checks the heartbeat of a Pakistni refugee. donation to Mother Teresa’s refugee relief work, at the 
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same time as a further CCODP donation of the same 

amount. 

| We hope that our people realize that the cessation of 

hostilities between India and Pakistan does not mean that 

_ the whole situation will be cleaned up within a few months. 
For some time yet there will be sizeable refugee camps in 
India, while those returning to Bangla Desh may require 
temporary facilities in camps because their homes are 
destroyed or their means of livelihood gone. A number of 
competent nationals have formed the Bangla Desh 
Volunteer Service Corps, and through them or other 
effective agencies relief money will be forwarded. 

Some of the other urgent sitations in the world that have 
concerned our committee are not so often in the news as 
East Pakistan-Bangla Desh. There has been a continuing 
concern among our people to give rehabilitation assistance 

_ to Nigeria, with over $25,000 contributed during 1971. We 

have forwarded grants for agricultural, educational, 
medical, theological and personal aid, in accordance with 

_ specific purposes named by donors. We rejoice in Nigeria’s 

_ progress in rehabilitation and reconciliation among people 
of various tribes and convictions. 

Then apart from specific responses to particular crises or 
rehabilitation needs, our committee fulfils a regular com- 
mitment of $17,000 to the World Service program of the 
World Council’s CICARWS. This is used for a variety of aid 
purposes including emergency relief in many crisis situa- 

tions and support for refugees in the Sudan, South Africa, 
Palestine and Vietnam. In addition, CICARWS provides 
educational scholarships not just for theological education 
but for training for community service and other leader- 
ship. During the last two years we have had frequent 
_ reports and consultations with Dr. Alan Brash, director of 
_ CICARWS, to discuss present and future operations. 
| Another regular channel we use to express care is 
through the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, since 
we are part of the Presbyterian family. In 1971 we remitted 
$5,000 which was forwarded to a variety of worthwhile 
projects such as, aiding construction of an inner-city parish 
centre in Belgium, augmenting the low stipends of pastors 
in the Spanish Evangelical Church, and assisting the 
Waldensian Church with their primary schools in needy 
areas of Sicily and Italy. 

Development aid is yet another facet of our committee’s 

_ work. Again this year there is a simultaneous appeal in five 
_ denominations (Anglican, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
United and Presbyterian). Literature has been jointly 
| prepared, and the theme is “Development is people — 
seeking justice, creating change, discovering education, 
_ Sharing relief.’ The World Council of Churches has des- 
_ cribed development as “the process by which both persons 
and societies come to realize the full potential of human 
life in a context of social justice, with an emphasis on 
self-reliance.’”’” Economic growth being seen as one of the 
_ means for carrying forward this process was affirmed as the 
_ ministry of Christ (Luke 4). 

| The World Council has set up a department of develop- 
ment headed by Dr.C.I. Itty, who attended the World 
Mission Consultation at Waterloo last June. The purpose is 
to transfer more of the planning and decision-making to the 
local people in under-developed areas. In the fall of 1971 
| we made our first gift in the amount of $3,000 to this 
- work. 


__ Partly because of our church’s long association with The 
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Presbyterian Church in Guyana, we have made grants to 
two projects ofa development type there. One was initiated 
by the Presbyterian Men of Better Hope congregation, 
involving construction of two bridges for greater pedestrian 
safety, rehabilitating a community playground, and equip- 
ping and operating a kindergarten school in an under- 
privileged area. Another grant of $500 went to the Early 
School Leavers’ project in Georgetown, Guyana, a YWCA 
program for teen-age girls, giving school dropouts some 
preparation either to be effective homemakers or to follow 
vocations that might support them. There is a need for a 
new separate building to accommodate as many as 300 girls 
and more teachers, equipment and supplies. This was a 
project supported by a number of teen-age camps across 


our church last summer. 
During 1971 on two occasions the committee helped to 


develop projects that were given matching grants by CIDA 
(Canadian International Development Agency). Along with 
other Canadian churches we contributed $3,000 to four 
special development projects in Malawi, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and North Africa. 

Then late in the year we initiated a project at Patiram, 
north-east of Calcutta, India, turning a field hospital into a 
more permanent operation, as described in the February 
issue of The Record. While it is presently serving a large 
number of refugees, it is required by the district on a 
regular basis as a centre of preventive medicine, family 
planning and public health services. Our donation of 
$26,000 was augmented by $9,000 from the United Church 
of Canada, and CIDA made a matching grant of $35,000. 

It is hoped that one or two projects in Nigeria will also 
qualify for CIDA grants in the near future. There is need 
for additional public health centres and also for small loans 
from a revolving fund for agricultural implements and 
tradesmen’s tools. 

On the Canadian scene, if there arises an emergency 
situation because of a natural disaster or the like, our 
committee tries to respond. We are also willing to forward 
contributions for antipoverty or development projects 
within Canada. 

Who cares? Some of the gifts coming in for inter-church 
aid are particularly noteworthy — from a young people’s 
society in a small Maritime congregation, a year’s remunera- 
tion for an organist sent to us at her request, three gifts 
from pupils in the Chang Jung Middle School in Tainan, 
Taiwan. What if all of us would make a similar effort? The 
churches in Britain contribute 5% of their revenue for this 
purpose, which is almost six times as much as our gifts in 
1971 — which we felt was a good year! 

Please talk about relief and development in your 
congregation and elsewhere among your friends during the 
next few weeks. A new feature this year invites young 
Canadians age 9-15 to participate in a nationwide Poster 
Expo ‘72, studying world development and relief and then 
creating posters that express the meaning. The art will be 
exhibited in local churches and communities and later at 
two national exhibits. Every minister in our church has 
been mailed an explanatory brochure. 

Theme posters and brochures, church bulletins, envelopes 
and labels for coin banks will be sampled out this month 
for order from our national offices. The suggested date for 
the appeal in all congregations for inter-church aid, refugee 
and world service is the latter part of March. Who cares? If 
you care, you will share.* W. I. McELWAIN 


Change in Taiwan 


® One hundred years ago the Rev. George Leslie Mackay 
landed in Tamsui in northern Formosa, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan will celebrate that centennial within a few 
weeks. Ties between Canadian Presbyterians and the island off 
the coast of China have been strong through that period. Our 
missionaries have proclaimed the gospel to the Taiwanese, 
provided educational opportunities, healed their bodies, and 
shared their joys and frustrations. 

So it was with intense interest that we read the “Public 
Statement on our National Fate” issued by the executive 
committee of The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, and 
reproduced in full in the news section of this magazine. 

The issuance of that statement required great courage and 
strong conviction. It comes at a critical time in the history of 
the Republic of China, as the government in Taiwan is called. 
It professes to speak “not only for the church but for all our 
compatriots.” 

There is great variety among the 15 million people on the 
island of Taiwan. About half of the population are Hoklos, 
who migrated from China over the past three centuries. They 
speak, for the most part, the Amoy dialect. 

Then there are the Hakkas, some 650,000 in number, who 
arrived from southern China. And the four large and three 
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smaller hill tribes, the aboriginals who live for the most part in 
the mountains. 

Added to this diversity of people is the two million or so 
Chinese who fled from the mainland with or followed 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He arrived on Taiwan in 
December, 1949. It is this group of comparative newcomers to 
Taiwan that forms the government of the Republic of China 
and controls the affairs of the island of Taiwan. 

Against this background we can understand the request of 
The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan for reform of the present 
system. The Taiwanese people do not want to be governed by 
Peiping. It is significant that the statement uses the Chinese 
name for northern town, rather than Peking, which means 
northern capital. 

Nor is it reasonable that a nation which is seeking recogni- 
tion in the world should be governed largely by one segment of 
its population. The request for fair representation is long over- 
due. 

It took courage to proclaim these facts. Our hopes and 
prayers go with the people of Taiwan as they seek freedom of 
expression, renewal of government at all levels, and the right 
to determine their own destiny. May they find that peace and 
freedom and justice for which they strive! 


The W.M.S. broadens its scope 


@ There seems to be some confusion in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada about the relationship of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, W. D., and the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, E. D., to the new board of world missions. 

It should be emphasized that integration of home and 
overseas missions has been administrative and has taken place 
at the national level only. There is now one main administra- 
tive body for all mission work instead of three bodies. 

Thus there is a common policy for all workers overseas and 
in Canada. Requests for personnel or for financial help are 
handled by one agency rather than three. 


The need for W.M.S. groups, presbyterials and synodicals 
remains. The same lines of communication for the sending of 
local W.M.S. contributions are to be followed. 

The W.M.S., both east and west, will continue its task of 
interpreting the mission and the mission work of the church. 
Program and promotional materials will go out as formerly. 

In effect, the women of the church are now given the 
opportunity of broadening their interests to include the whole 
scope of mission activity, at home and overseas. Their concern 
and their prayers and their contributions are vital to the 
ongoing work of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Priests have trouble meditating 


@ Even though the Roman Catholic breviary is to be read daily 
“under penalty of mortal sin,’ only 38 percent of Canada’s 
English-speaking priests still do so, according to a recent Laval 
University survey. The survey covered 947 of the 4,086 
English-speaking priests. However, 77 percent of priests over 
50 read their office daily. 

In a day of increasing attention to meditative practices by 
young people in the United States and Canada, these statistics 
indicate another interesting difference between generations 
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which might be termed an “attention gap.” 

Young people are satiated by radios, TV, movies, and 
lectures. To them, it is a new and unique sensation to focus for 
minutes or even hours on religious phrases, a poem, rhythmic 
sounds, or artistic symbols. Few parents have taken this trip, 
so it is also a handy rebellion for youth. On many campuses’ 
and in single apartment neighborhoods Yoga, Hindu, and other 
Eastern meditation exercises and lessons are being learned and 
practiced.* Reprinted from the Christian Advocate, Jan. 20/72. 
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A day at a Time 


There are times good Lord 
when to live is pain. 
You give us family and friends 
then you reclaim them 
leaving us empty within. 
Why, lord? How could it be 
that you need them 
more than we think we do? 
We dare to love 
we dare to empty ourselves 
into the life of another. 
We chance to trust 
but death steals in 
and we are left alone and sad. 
Is it worth the risk? 
Would it be better 
to play it safe and cool? 
If we stay alone 
we can’t be hurt by loss! 
To be a stone unmoved 
would be a safer bet! 
But then to avoid 
the pain of loss 
would be to miss 
the point of all this life. 
To love is to lose 
for this we know 
that man is dust 
and to the dust returns. 
We are as grass that blooms 
then scorches in the sun. 
Help us then, good Lord 
to live each day 
as if it were the last — 
to give our love 
without restraint or measure. 
Life may be but a moment 
but each moment is a part 
of what we call eternity! 

— by Albert Farthing 


They read The Record 


Ladies’ Aid Group # 13 of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario, would like to 
report that under the convenership of 
Miss Rahno M. Beamish we read The 
Record carefully. 

Regularly at our monthly meetings 
following devotions and before launch- 
ing into matters of business and work- 
shop activities each member comments 
briefly on what interested her most in 
the latest issue of The Record, and 
very useful and stimulating discussions 
ensue. We enthusiastically recommend 
this practice as a part of any church 
group’s program. 

Jean Carter (Mrs. E. M.) 
Secretary-treasurer. 
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A series of murals on the life of Christ 
beginning with Advent and continuing until 
after Easter brighten the brick reredos of 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church near Toronto. 
The murals are being painted by Presbyteens, a 
group of 22 high school students who meet 
every Sunday for Bible study. Their counsellor 
is Terry Samuel, third year Knox College. 
Photo by Lloyd Magee. 
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WHAT WOMEN 
ARE SEEKING 


by Esther Mcliveen 
Edmonton, Alta. 


® | believe the church is genuinely seek- 
ing to interest and draw in younger 
women who are not part of the estab- 
lished organizations — but how to do it? 
Perhaps a starting point is to try to 
understand the portrait of the woman 
we're after. Who is she? What are her 
needs, hopes and aspirations? 

I can best describe the woman with 
young children, for I am one. I have 
gained much from the honest sharing 
with my counter-parts both within and 
without the church, so this portrait is a 
compiled effort — it won’t be complete 
but it might shed some light and draw 
forth comments from other women across 
Canada. 

I believe this young woman is looking 
for a group of other women who know, 
or are at least learning, the meaning of 
love. The kind of love that flows when a 
person realizes that she has been accepted 
by Jesus Christ; the kind that says, “I 
care about you,” not just a superficial 
“hello” which has the under current 
attitude of “here’s another one to swell 
our numbers.” 

Women’s groups in society often are 
characterized by competitiveness, or a 
lack of trust in each other. When this 
happens gossip breaks out and rejection 
follows. How refreshing is a group of 
women that refuses to allow gossip! A 
woman will tolerate even an uninteresting 
program if she senses that the members 
are finding a source of power to help 
them cope with life — or when she 
encounters personalities that are actually 
being changed. How hollow is that 
program which is updated and altered but 
its members resist inward change. A new- 
comer to a group can detect the quality 
of the climate — a genuine love will draw 
her magnetically. 

There are increasing numbers of young 
women who are eager to study the Bible 
with others. A Presbyterian church in 
Calgary gathers some 80 women together 
on a regular basis for such a study. How 
exciting when those words take on 
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meaning and we learn of the one who 
understands mothers perfectly and 
promises to ‘gently lead those who are 
with young.” Out of such a time of study 
will often flow spontaneous prayers — 
women who feel compelled to break the 
sound barrier and are not afraid of their 
own voices because they sense that God is 
not so interested in hearing the right 
things as he is the real things. The beauty 
of praying for each other in a group is 
often startling at first but nothing breaks 
down barriers as quickly as such prayers. 

The average isolated mother some- 
times needs a group of sympathetic ears 
with which to share some of her frustra- 
tions or failures; a group that won’t over 
identify with her so as to plunge her even 
deeper into her attitudes, nor one that is 
too quick with answers. How liberating to 
realize a Christian woman is someone 
who can be free to fail. 
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Since children take up such a great 
deal of her time, she is also looking for 
insights and discussion that will aid her in 
this important role. Guilt can be heavy to 
a tired mother as she views her brood 
tucked away at night. 

Life for many young families is so 
transient that the lack of grandmothers, 
uncles and aunts is felt keenly. The 
younger women need the older ones. 
Their stability, encouragement (and 
occasional bear hug) in such a group is 
invaluable. A group takes on a family 
structure as they learn the names of each 
other’s children and husbands. Showing 
interest in a woman’s children has often 
been the way to her heart! 

A woman will not necessarily be 
attracted to an organization which is an 
extension of her own kitchen where she 
spends long hours preparing meals, serv- 
ing and doing dishes. She requires a 
complete change from her weekly chores. 
She is also an intellectual being and as 
such desires discussions or lectures that 
will make her mind reach. How frequent- 
ly I meet young mothers who before their 
marriage had academic pursuits but after 
years of child rearing are reduced to baby 
talk. They miss adult conversation. 

The young woman wants to grapple 
with topics that are part of her life — 
“What am I apart from my role as a wife 
and mother?”, “How does today’s rat- 
race affect family living?”, “Is my 
Christian life being expressed practical- 
ly?”, “Marital bliss — is it possible?”, 
“Are we threatened by the cry for 


“I'm afraid that you'll have to go off your diet or we'll give the job to Mr. Big.” 
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freedom?”, “How to handle spiritual 
education in the home?”, “How can a 
Christian woman influence society?” She 
also needs to be introduced to books that 
are stimulating and provoking. 

Many women are concerned to know 
how to be good wives. Marriages aren’t as 
safe as they once appeared to be. Most 
professions require training for their role 
but a wife usually struggles along with her 
built-in radar or qualities and patterns 
passed on by her mother. Current 
magazines with their constant emphases 
on sex appeal, fashions or skin care aren’t 
providing answers for the young wife’s 
questions on “Defining love’’, or “‘What 
makes a marriage Christian?” 

Basically most women are potentially 
creative; whether their creativity has had 
scope for development or it’s still in the 
cocoon stage. How lovely if the organiza- 
tions within the church could allow for 
this dimension — a way whereby her 
resources could be tapped and she could 
utilize her gifts; or a setting where she 
might learn a new art in the midst of such 
fellowship. 

If the young woman discovers these 
qualities in a group, naturally she will 
invite her friends, for they too, are 
seeking these ingredients. Loyalty follows 
fulfillment. Christ had a way of “feeding” 
first and commitment and loyalty were 
just a by-product. 

I believe that we in the church have 
something tremendous to give to her. 
Love seeks to accommodate!* 


HOW DO YOU RATE 
AS A CHURCH 
MEMBER? 


by Frank J. Whilsmith 
Willowdale, Ont. 


® From notes made on the back of a 
return air ticket during an hour-long wait 
before the 42-minute leap by jet, at 
26,000 feet, back to the home city. 

We have just come, relatively 
unscathed, from a lively five-hour annual 
meeting (there will be some new program 
strategy and a couple of non-productive 
bodies will be de-hired) where, briefly at 
one stage, everyone was asked to 
complete one of those rating/evaluation 
questionnaires, the well-known PERT 
formula. PERT (Program Evaluation 
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Review Technique). 

Maybe we can call it a “CHURCH 
MEMBER’S MAXI-MINI METER” — for 
personal use only, of course. Here are 
some questions that came quickly to 
mind. Others could be added quite easily. 


1. When on vacation do you attend some 
form of church service regularly? 
LcYES [JNO SCORE Sree 
; If YES — score 10 
2. Do you think our “overseas” missions 


are more important than “home” 

missions? 
EYES (INO SCORES vs 
: If YES — deduct 10 
If NO — add 10 


3. Do you think our “home” mission 


program is more important than 
“overseas” missions? 

LIJYES LINO SCORE === 

If YES — again, deduct 10 

If NO — add 10 


4. Have you ever gone out of your way 
to invite someone, other than a 
member of your immediate family, to 
attend church with you? 

LIYES LINO S CORE siete 

If YES — add 5 

5. During the past two years, have you 
heard your minister, or some other 
authorized person in your congrega- 
tion, explain tithing, proportionate 
giving, offerings? 

(AYES NO SCOR === sees 

If YES — add 5 for each 

category applicable 

6. During the past five years, has your 
congregation elected anyone between 
the ages of 21 and 31 to be an elder? 

MeIYES LINO SCORE se 

If YES — add 5 

7. Does your minister ever preach, in 
understandable terms, about the 
significance of heaven and hell as 
taught by Jesus Christ, and how you 
can avoid one or the other as you may 
choose? 


EA YES LINO SCOR Ea 
If YES — add 20 
8. During the past year have. you 


explained to someone why he should 
become a follower of Jesus Christ? 

LIYES [JNO SCORE? Ses 

If YES — add 25 

9. Have you ever prayed with someone 

who may have felt he could not pray 
for himself? 

[ETYES JNO 


SCORE === 
If YES — add 10 
10. Do you believe Christian social action 
is as important as articulating the 
gospel? 
LAYES [JNO Sco 
If YES — add 10 


If NO — deduct 10 


11. Do you believe Christian social action 
can be expressed without personal 
Christian commitment? 

EVYES EINO- SCOKE= = 

If YES — deduct 10 

12. Can you name the person who was 


elected moderator of our General 
Assembly last June? 
ELVES LINO SCOR == 
If YES — add 5 
TOTAL 


A score of 100, or more, should 
probably be rated as excellent. Who 
knows, it might even be sufficient to 
warrant appointment as a church school 
teacher or election to the eldership (or 
sufficient cause to achieve the opposite if 
it’s that kind of a congregation). If you 
score less than 65 you should start 
reading the New Testament through 
again. You might even begin with Genesis 
— but, it’s later than you think! 

With so many evidences of spiritual 
awakening taking place in the world let us 
contemporize our viewpoint and 
methods, and utilize all the spiritual gifts 
and abilities to further encourage it in our 
own Presbyterian congregations this 
year.* 


Letters 


IN REPLY TO DR. POWELL 


Having recently read Valerie Dunn’s 
interview with Dr. Marion Powell, I must 
challenge both the attitude and some of 
the opinions expressed in it. (January 
Record). 

Dr. Powell seems to present a “‘let’s go 
along with it” attitude regarding the 
present code of behaviour favoured by 
many teen-agers. I thought it was the 
duty of the church (and therefore of 
Christians) to elevate the quality of life. 
Of course adolescents are overwhelmed 
by modern pressures, but isn’t this the 
Christian’s task — to wrestle with these 
pressures, supported by faith, hope and 
self-discipline? He will as a consequence 
often be the odd man out. But then 
Christians can’t follow the crowd — not 
when it means bowing to casual 
behaviour. 

Dr. Powell says, “In its counselling 
situations the church must learn to be 
knowledgeable and impartial.” When the 
church presents an impartial face to 
questions that demand soul-searching 
answers, then it will become just another 
welfare agency! (Continued) 
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She is deeply concerned about the 
unwanted child. The ready answer is 
abortion. However, according to Family 
and Children’s Services of London, Ont., 
adoptive couples must wait up to almost 
a year to obtain a child. This is true in 
other centres as well. So — what un- 
wanted child, where? 

The current problems of adolescent 
behaviour, abortions, etc. are pressing 
ones, I agree. The church must face up to 
reality, but how? 

My suggestion would be that each 
congregation institute well-planned 
courses On marriage, its history, duties, 
responsibilities etc., for the teen-age 
members of the church. Parents are apt to 
believe smugly that all young people 
understand all about marriage. But the 
roles of married partners are changing. 
Here the church could be of immense 
help in giving youth a comprehensive 
look at marriage within the Christian 
context. 

Finally, Dr. Powell comments on 
women’s lack of power in the church. 
The women of Elmwood Ave. Church, 
London, not only sit on the board of 
managers, go out on visitation teams, but 
have also, on occasion, served in the 
pulpit. What greater equality than that! 
London, Ont. (Mrs.) Melba McEachern 


I read Valerie Dunn’s article with 
much interest and from the practical 
point of view I can only agree with its 
tenor. However, a statement like “It 
would be great if we could tell them not 
to do it, but this isn’t going to stop it” 
may be a little bit too pragmatic and 
devoid of the necessary elements of 
Christian ethics. If we would apply this 
type of reasoning to “sin” in general, 
then indeed we are to continue in sin that 
grace may abound (Rom. 6: 1). 

It is exactly the persistent failure of 
the Presbyterian Church and of Christ- 
ianity in general to recognize a problem 
before it becomes a dire emergency that 
finally forces us into a position as taken 
by Dr. Marion Powell. 

“You shall be holy, for I am holy” 
(Lev. 11: 44 — 1 Peter 1: 16), isn’t that 
the first commandment we have to instill, 
to practise and to advertise? 

I am very much afraid that, if we 
continue to reason the way the article 
does, we in the very near future have to 
abandon our churches, because as 
Christians we have no specific message 
anymore! 

Don Mills, Ont. 
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Bruce Bokhout 


PENSIONS BELOW POVERTY LINE 


It must have required a deliberate 
exercise of the will to overcome his 
natural reticence, enabling Mr. Burch to 
write ‘Plight of Retired Ministers” 
(January Record). Be that as it may, he 
spoke for more of us than he may have 
realized at the time. Mr. Burch did well to 
keep rancour, bitterness and resentment 
out of his letter; few of us could have 
done the same. It is to be hoped that 
your readers will not attach too much 
importance to the editor's remarks 
printed in italics at the close of the letter. 
They are correct, but it has all happened 
before. 

The late Dr. A. Neil Miller used to say 
of the church that “our people should 
not be encouraged to give ‘more’ to the 
budget; what they need is a whole new 
concept of what Christian stewardship 
is.” It might be argued in similar fashion 
that the church needs a whole new 
concept of what a pension plan is. 
Recommended reading for all Pres- 
byterians, with special courses for 
members of the pension board: Report of 
the Special Committee: Poverty in 
Canada, where the “poverty line” for a 
family unit of one is $200 more than the 
Presbyterian pension for two. 

Montreal, Que. Charles C. Cochrane 


THE CHURCH AND ABORTION 


Dr. MacDonald’s article on abortion, 
basically an apologetic for our society’s 
position, founders on the premise that 
abortion control will somehow be 
effected by the physician. The article 
does serve, however, to show up our 
church’s weak position on the issue. The 
board of evangelism and social action has 
recognized that ‘tan abortion involves a 
decision fraught with serious moral and 
spiritual implications”, and is opposed to 
the principle of abortion on request. Yet, 
with the best of intentions, it has taken 
an untenable position in its advocacy of 
therapeutic abortion “when the continu- 
ance of a pregrancy endangers the 
mother’s life or is likely seriously to 
impair her physical or mental health.” 

This position is untenable for two 
reasons, at least: first, the foremost 
exponents of abortion on demand quite 
frankly concede the fact that to-day there 
are virtually no medical indications for 
abortion; second, experience has shown 
that legislation based on the mother’s 
physical or mental health is most often 
stretched by the medical practitioner to 
mean not “health”, but “happiness.” 
Such a practitioner, of course, does not 
realize that happiness cannot be gained 
by its pursuit, in this case the taking of 


life to solve a social problem, and that 
happiness is itself a by-product of a life 
spent for others. He also does not realize 
that there is no control once even one 
human life has been judged expendable. 
And so we, as a church, have helped to 
open this Pandora’s box, and the end is 
not yet. | am not saying that the church 
can legislate for society, only that it can 
and must be the conscience of that 
society, not the mouthpiece that says 
today what the surrounding culture said 
yesterday. Expedience is never to be the 
rationale of a follower of Christ; no 
human is expendable; it is in giving that 
we receive, in dying that we live. 
Islington, Ont. (Mrs.) Ruth I. McCombie 


THE 1972 CALENDAR 


A copy of the Presbyterian Church 
calendar 1972 has just arrived on my 
desk, and I am disturbed to think that 
such an inadequate picture of modem 
society is being promoted by our church. 
The ideas expressed in the calendar 
represent a very poor expression of the 
problems facing society today. 

The widely accepted concepts that 
machines are overwhelming us, that 
technology is undisciplined and out of 
control etc., are obsolete, being based on 
an incomplete understanding of what is 
involved. A little thought will show that 
machines are basically neutral, and that it 
is the human operators of the machines 
who are misusing them. It is the operators 
of the machines, and not the machines 
themselves which should be our concern. 

An automobile in a garage is relatively 
harmless for society. It is only when a 
human operator takes it out on the 
highway that it becomes a potentially 
lethal instrument. A computer without a 
human operator is also harmless, and it is 
only when instructed by a human 
operator that it may become a threat. 
Computers do not invade our privacy 
unless directed to do so. If restrictions are 
needed, they are to be imposed on the 
operators and not on the machines. To 
paraphrase Shakespeare: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
machines 

But in ourselves that we are under- 
lings. 


I would urge that our church become 
involved in the current study of these 
problems being conducted by the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, through 
its committee on church and society. 
While, from my viewpoint, this study is 
inadequate in some ways, it does promise 
a more positive outlook on the impact of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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™ For some time there has been discussion about the 
possibility of introducing to Canadian automobile owners 
“no-fault” insurance. Different plans have been advocated. 
Presently a person who is injured in an automobile accident in 
some provinces is not compensated until the question of fault 
has been established. With the advent of the new principle, 
individuals will be in a position to obtain compensation from 
their own insurance company, and the question of responsibi- 
lity or fault may be left for later judgment. It’s all too 
complicated and beside the point of this article to discuss here. 

It seems a suitable introduction, however, to the fact that 
once more we find ourselves in the midst of that season of the 
Christian year commonly called Lent. Non-liturgical churches 
such as our own denomination have never made as much of 
any special days as was commonly done before the Reforma- 
tion. This neglect ought not to encourage pride in us because 
of the implication it may carry of no-fault living. 

This tendency has been manifest. The trend has led to a 
general neglect not only of such words as “‘sin” but also of 
such words as “salvation”. There really seem to be additional 
forces at work here beside the widespread malaise of religion. 
When we do want to discuss the subject of sin it is easier to do 
under some other heading. And when we make use of the 
word we are inclined to water down the biblical meaning. 

So the word is sometimes used today by the young, 
hippy-types and others, to describe what man is doing to his 
environment and to his fellowman as well as to himself. 
Sometimes what the young are talking about really is sin — in 
the old-fashioned meaning of the term. At other times, the 
word may be loosely used to describe some lesser offence. 

Yet some of us feel that sin has lost nothing of its impact in 
the 20th century and that its results are just as deadly if more 
subtle. “Original sin” and “‘the fall of man” are phrases seldom 
heard, seldom considered even by the pulpit as a relevant 
answer to why we fail to reach so many goals. Yet a play-wright 
as unlikely as George Bernard Shaw put into the mouth of one 
of his characters in Back to Methuselah the words: “You might 
as well take me to the foot of Snowden (a mountain in Wales) 
and say to me, ‘Where is the mountain?’ as to look on the 
world and say, ‘Where is the Fall?’ 

Of all traditionally held Christian beliefs this is the one 
most objected to and ridiculed, even though it is the one 
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“God be merciful to me a sinner” (St. Luke 18: 13). 


which receives the greatest confirmation from history, ancient 
and modern; from experience; from the state of the world 
today; and from conscience, for we hear the echo of that fall 
in our own hearts. 

One denomination professing to be part of the church, for 
example, teaches that there is no point of talking about a 
“fall” of man, when in the field of science, technology, etc. he 
is demonstrating that he has just started to rise. An eminent 
Canadian psychiatrist said a few years ago, “I think there is no 
doubt that this idea of sin creates much havoc in our 
relationships with other cultures, and that we should begin to 
think far more clearly and more extensively than we have in 
the past about it. We must remember that it is only in some 
cultures that sin exists.” 

Yet when the English philosopher, C. E. M. Joad, after 
years as a fairly militant agnostic announced his conversion to 
the Christian faith shortly after World War II., he said that 
what had convinced him was primarily the church’s doctrine 
of original sin. 

“No-fault” living? On the contrary, these, if ever, are days 
for sackcloth and ashes, repentance and sorrow. We have 
sinned with our fathers. We do not deserve to be called God’s 
children. In the words of the General Confession of our 
Anglican friends we all need to pray, “Almighty and most 
merciful Father; We have erred, and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts. We have offended against thy holy 
laws. We have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done; And we have done those things which we ought not to 
have done; And there is no health in us. But thou, O Lord, have 
mercy upon us, miserable offenders.” Or more simply, in the 
words of the publican of Jesus’ story, we must learn to pray, 
““God be merciful to me a sinner.” 


PRAYER 


God of holiness and perfection, we bow before you remember- 
ing our sin against you and against others. Yet we continue to 
come to you in prayer because we believe your mercy to be 
greater than our sinning. Hear, help, and forgive us, in Jesus’ 
Name we pray. Amen.* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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® How many parents do you know who have actually used 
the words sperm, ovum, uterus, intercourse, in educating their 
children about the reproduction of human beings? How many 
ministers, youth group leaders, church school instructors do 
you know who have actually delved into family planning, birth 
control] information, and inter-personal relations, with young 
people who, in their late teens, are often approaching decisions 
on marriage? Well, you are part of a small minority if you 
know any. Yet, family life education has traditionally been 
held as the responsibility of the home and the church. Interest- 
ingly enough, family life education in the public schools has 
met one of its major road-blocks in this traditionally held view. 

This type of education is not taking place, generally 
speaking. Yet, when the public school enters this area of a 
child’s education it is suspected of taking over an area of 
child-rearing that rightfully belongs elsewhere. Rights? Whose 
rights? Are we to be concerned for the rights of the parents 
who say they should be the educators in family living but in 
many cases feel inadequate or embarrassed to such a degree 
that they do very little or nothing at all? Or, are we to be 
concerned with the church which in many cases finds it, if 
nothing else, awkward, to accept that sexuality is a gift from 
God that each man and woman, young and not-so-young, 
should accept and enjoy? To usurp these rights would be 
certainly irresponsible. But to take up the slack, in my 
opinion, is totally responsible. Some public schools have taken 
up such slack and strangely enough have given the rights of the 
child first priority where programmes in family life education 


are concerned. 
The public schools entering into such education have not 


done so without much consideration and thought. In fact, the 
public school has generally accepted at least two points of 
view. First, there is at no time an attempt to over-ride the role 
of the family or the church. There is no program, to my 
knowledge, where the school does not consciously attempt to 
act as a supplementary or supportive factor in the education a 
child receives from his home or church in the area of family 
life and sex education. However, if the child is receiving no 
positive, healthy and informative input concerning human 
sexuality and human relations then at least the school can 
provide a source of information — a source that has accepted 
professional objectives in searching out answers that are 
technically and medically correct, presented in as frank a 
manner as possible. 


The second viewpoint concerns acquired knowledge. We as 
educators strongly believe that we are in no way introducing 
areas of discussion to young people that they have not already 
been bombarded with by the multitude of societal inputs that 
subtly or not so subtly use human sexuality as a medium for 
the message. To suggest that young people do not realize that 
the sexual attraction of the human body is not used to 
influence consumerism is to be naive. Thus, the school has 
accepted the responsibility, in part a least, of trying to put 
the understanding of human sexual response in a responsible 
context. 

Yet, with this said, one cannot fully understand the 
significance of family life education in the public school unless 
one sees the emphasis upon human relations. Although sex 
education may be described as “‘plumbing education,” family 
life education:is much broader in scope. For the school to take 
time in the curriculum to discuss the different kinds of 
families that exist in our society and how families work 
together and grow is a positive contribution to the com- 
munity. Understanding that not all families are made up of a 
mother and a father who live in the same house with two or 
three children encourages tolerance towards other members of 
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our communities who may not live the same way we do or 
have exactly the same value system we accept. Any discussion 
that leads, in addition, to an understanding of each member’s 
role in a family unit often contributes to a more harmonious 
life for all the members of that family unit. 

Family life education in the public school is designed to 
help young people come to grips with their own self-identity 
as physical, emotional and social beings. It facilitates better 
understanding of a student’s own roles in life and how each 
role becomes a factor that can either subtract from, or add to, 
the family situation at home. But, before anyone can realize 
the total significance of the roles one plays throughout life, a 
knowledge of his or her own sexuality is imperative’ since all 
inter-action amongst human beings is basically sexual. 

It has been said that one’s understanding of his own 
sexuality (ie. his physical, emotional, and psychological 
makeup) is a measure of how well he relates to others. Any 
knowledge that helps a person relate to others can only be a 


THE AUTHOR, teaching a family life education class. 


positive contribution to society as well. In educational jargon 
this area of study is called communication skills. In a society 
that is constantly dehumanizing people, personal communica- 
tion skills have fallen short of their potential. For many of our 
present school-age generation, having good communication 
skills has become the focus for a personal goal. There is now 
prevailing a search for “people-to-people” relations. Part of the 
public school’s family life program has the opportunity to 
encourage this quest and to provide meaning which facilitates 
a positive resolution of such goals. Here again, the role of the 
family is enhanced rather than degraded or alienated as many 
suspect. 

Isn’t the school treading on thin ice when it gets to 
questions on morality, and socially accepted sexual behaviour? 
Well, it sure would be if those given the responsibility of 
conducting such programs were to preach at, or moralize at 
their students, expounding their own personal biases. But, 
generally speaking, those given the responsibility are bound to 
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_ accept a role that does not make the teacher’s own personal 
views relevant to the discussion. To think though, that 
personal biases cannot show in this area of education is not to 
recognize reality. Thus, a conscious effort is necessary to 
remain as objective as possible. 

Further, to suggest that family life education in the public 
schools is the be-all and the end-all is a fallacy. The moral 
issues of human sexual behaviour, of family living and of the 
changing life styles of urbanized Canadians presents one area 
where parents and especially Christian parents should be 
concerned. It can justifiably be stated that if parents and the 
church don’t recognize their roles in this area of a young 
person’s maturing, then moral attitudes can be gotten from 
many negative and unhealthy sources where human sex has 
been taken out of a responsible context and has been degraded 
to a point of ungodliness. 

What then can parents do? Well, let me illustrate some 
points to be made for parents by relating a little story about a 
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BY JOHN H. MacDONALD 


present day junior public school boy who comes rushing into 
the house about to ask his father a very straightforward 
question. The father, it is to be understood, has been 
concerned about being an up-to-date, liberal-minded parent, 
hoping not to alienate his children. 

“Daddy, Daddy, where did I come from? ”’ 

“Well, Jimmy, in a woman there is a little egg called an 
ovum. And in the man there is a little seed called a sperm. 
When the ovum and the sperm meet this is called fertilization 
and at this time a new life begins.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I know all that stuff. What I want to know is 
where I come from. Billy next door says he comes from 
Winnipeg.” 

Parents must recognize that any school-age child probably 
knows more about human behaviour, about human sex, about 
different life styles, (no matter how many misconceptions 
there are), than one can usually predict. Thus, one of the first 
things parents can do is learn what their child knows. This can 
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often be done best, not by direct questioning, but by including 
the youngér members of the family in any discussion that 
involves life styles or sexual behaviour. They will appreciate 
being included in an adult conversation and it usually turns 
out to be an eye-opener for the parents. 

Another suggestion for the Christian parent would be to 
come to grips with his or her own sexuality and how that 
sexuality relates to their belief in the Christian faith. One may 
have to do some searching for such knowledge on a personal 
level first. But, putting such a relationship in a visible, healthy 
form, day in and day out around the home can only be seen as 
a totally healthy contribution to the quality of family life that 
will prevail. 

A third parental responsibility is to discover what the 
local school is doing in family life education. Only when 
parents become aware of what is being done, if anything, 
can there be any suggestion of mutual support between home 
and school in this area. Even with the pseudo-intelligence a 
child has that surprises his parents, it is astounding how many 
sexual myths and taboos have been perpetuated in our young 
people. From the six-year-old who still thinks babies are 
hatched under a cabbage patch, to an upset eleven-year-old girl 
who begins to menstruate in school and her mother, who has 
not been mother enough, hasn’t told her what to expect, to 
the 17-year-old who has been led to think that nobody is a 
virgin anymore when she gets married, much ignorance 
prevails. Therefore, to suggest that parents or the school are 
justified in doing nothing is questionable. 

What then is the role of the church? I have already 
mentioned that human sexuality is a measure of how well one 
relates to others. In gaining such an understanding one also 
gains an inner peace, an inner feeling of self-reliance due to the 
knowledge and acceptance of one’s own physical and 
emotional make-up. But, there is a third dimension that the 
school is obliged not to introduce or resolve and that is the 
source from which the spiritual peace of both mind and body 
derive. The church has something to say here and must say it 
now! 

Fully realizing that Jesus Christ is the source of true love, 
we in the church have a responsibility to share this realization. 
Let young people know that nowhere in the New Testament 
does our human translation of Christ’s love exclude the 
physical and emotional from the spiritual. To suggest to 
anyone, young or old, that their understanding of spiritual 
love must be something apart from their physical loving must 
certainly lay the foundation for schizophrenia. 

The church possesses, within the Bible, a source from which 
guidelines for a mature understanding of family life can be 
gotten. In addition, the church has the responsibility of 
conveying the message of how each and every person can, by 
accepting Christ as saviour, become a member of the family of 
believing Christians. 

The public schools cannot be expected to do the whole job. 
In fact, I for one would be greatly disturbed if it tried to add 
the spiritual dimension. Yet, the spiritual dimension is a 
necessity if young people in this day and age are to gain a full 
degree of self-confidence, trusting in their creator — he who 
created them and all of us physically, sexually, and emotional- 
ly. This area of family life education rightfully belongs to 
parents and the church. Are we exercising our rights and 
carrying out our responsibilities? * 


THIS IS the second in a series sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Family Life. The first, on abortion, appeared in the January Record. 

The author, who is the chairman of that committee, is consultant in 
family life education for the Toronto Board of Education. 
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Nearly a century 


HENRY BINKLEY CURRIE 


of service 


A Presbyterian profile | 
BY DORIS FARMER TONKIN 


@ Even at 98 there can be moments of joy and thanksgiving 
not unmixed with pride, as Henry Binkley Currie can testify. 
Tears of fatherly pride dimmed his eyes as he sat among the 
special guests and heard a former protege deliver a speech and 
declare an Arts & Crafts Fair open. The occasion was an 
annual event sponsored by the District Historical Society, and 
the place Courtenay on Vancouver Island. 

The guest of honor was Dr. George Clutesi, well-known 
Indian artist, writer, and lecturer, and Mr. Currie had been 
specially invited to meet his old pupil. 

Mr. Currie was principal of the Presbyterian Indian 
Residential School at Alberni on Vancouver Island from 1910 
to 1933. During that interval, an Indian who had lost his wife 
brought his delicate son to the mission for safe-keeping. The 
child was under age for admission, but the kindly Curries, 
backed up by the school nurse, consented to take the boy into 
their own home. This was George Clutesi, now known as a 
“Great Canadian.” 

“ve always been interested in church work,” Mr. Currie 
says. Which is proved by the fact that he still studies the 
annual reports of the church at Port Alberni which was his 
spiritual home for many years, though he now lives at the 
Orchard Manor Rest Home in Courtenay. Members of the 
session and the minister visit him four times a year and 
administer Communion. 

His place of present residence is due to a stroke suffered 
some years ago which resulted in a long period of hospitaliza- 
tion. Despite this, he shows few signs of his advanced age, 
beyond a slight loss of hearing, and eyesight not so keen. He 
has glasses but does not wear them, using a magnifying glass 
for reading. He has an excellent memory, especially for those 
rewarding years at the Indian Residential School. 

Born at Owen Sound, Ontario, October 7, 1873, he was 
raised on a farm. At the time he was discovered by the 
Presbyterian board of missions and offered the post at Alberni, 
he was working in the post office at Walkerton. 

His record at the school, which was rather run-down when 
he arrived, was outstanding. He built up the “best herd of 
milking shorthorns west of Brandon,” obtained a team of 
Clydesdale brood mares, and the gardens not only produced 
ample vegetables for the staff and residents, which numbered 
150 when he retired, but won many prizes at fall fairs. 

Believing that work was as important as education, the 
pupils were taught how to do things. Mr. Currie’s system was 
half a day at school and the other half at work. They built a 
bakeshop and the boys learned the baker’s trade as well as 
shoe repairing, farm work, and building. The girls learned 
cooking and sewing and other home arts and were in much 
demand as domestics. 

Mr. Currie was made an elder of the church a few years 
after he went to Alberni and attended his first General 
Assembly in Montreal in 1917. Though he became involved in 
many civic projects, he continued his church activities after 
retiring from the school. When a new church was built, the hall 
was named after him. 

Mrs. Currie died in 1946 but he continued to live in the 
Alberni Valley until his stroke. He has one daughter, Mrs. O. 
V. Johnson, who lives in Nanaimo but visits her father 
frequently at Courtenay, where she and her husband hope to 
retire.* 
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Why don’t we 
ask first? 


BY EILEEN CADE-EDWARDS 


@ | was surprised when Merna told me her son had flunked his 
math exam. Melvin had always seemed to be the model 
student. True, he was a sensitive boy — a little too shy at 
times, perhaps, but a good, conscientious student with a real 
aptitude for mathematics. And now — this failure. It seemed 
strange to say the least! 

“Perhaps he’s been worrying about something,” I suggested. 
“You know how worry can play havoc with one’s equili- 
brium! ” 

Merna smiled ruefully. “It’s a lot simpler than that! ” she 
said.” It’s entirely his own fault. He promised me he would ask 
his teacher to clarify some point in a math problem that 
somehow eluded him. He only had to ask — that’s all! ” 

“Then why didn’t he? ” I asked. 

“Because — and he admitted this to me later — he was 
afraid of appearing stupid! ” Merna sighed deeply with 
exasperation. ‘““You know how sensitive he is. And now, 
because he was afraid of looking stupid, he’s flunked! I 
suppose he just took a chance on the problem not turning up 
on the exam paper — but, of course, it did! ” 

“It’s a shame,” I agreed. “But in a way,I do understand how 
he felt about not wanting to ask. Some people, especially 
youngsters, do find it a difficult thing to do.” 

“That’s ridiculous!’ You can see where such foolishness 
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leads! ” Merna pointed out. “He wouldn’t be feeling so foolish 
now if only he had been sensible enough to ask that ‘foolish’ 
question! I do hope this will be a lesson for him.” 

I thought she was a little hard on her son so I told her of a 
similar experience during my school days. 

Being quite young at the time, I knew very little about 
growing things. So, it was quite a surprise when I was elected 
to be in charge of the botany project — the growing and 
studying of tulip bulbs. I was to purchase half a dozen bulbs, 
enough fiber (special for bulb growing) to fill a good-sized clay 
pot, and, after following instructions given by the teacher, to 
bring it to school the next morning. I was told how to select 
the most healthy looking bulbs, what to look for when picking 
them out, how to space them in the pot. 

Feeling quite proud to be entrusted with this special duty, I 
painstakingly selected the strongest looking tulip bulbs I could 
find. They were to be all one colour. As the best happened to 
be yellow, these were the ones I chose. 

With a sheet of newspaper on the kitchen table and my 
supplies spread out all over it, | began the planting according 
to instructions, beginning with a handful of small stones which 
I tossed into the bottom of the pot. 

Everything seemed pretty plain sailing until it came to 
where I had to press the bulbs into the fiber. Now — which 
way was up and which down? Would the roots be coming out 
of the pointed end or the flat end? 

I picked the bulbs out of the pot, placed them gently back 
into the bag they came in. Maybe I could go back to the shop, 
ask the woman who had waited on me to enlighten me. On 
second thought, I decided I would ask the teacher the next 
day. Perhaps I would be able to intercept her before she got 
into the classroom. I didn’t really think she would make fun of 
me. I couldn’t have stood that! 

“Well, and how did the custodian of the tulip project make 
out? ” my favourite teacher asked pleasantly the next day. 

“Well...1...” I began nervously, noticing that everyone 
was watching me. “I got yellow tulips ...to make our room 
look bright.” 

I tried really hard to get that question off my tongue, the 
question about correct planting of the bulbs, but it just 
wouldn’t come. All day I tried, but still I couldn’t ask. 

Then when I got home, I knew that it NEVER would come. 
I’d just have to guess. There were only two ways | could plant 
them — either up or down. Perhaps I'd be lucky enough to 
choose the right one. I planted them points down! 

After a few weeks of nothing happening, a few tiny shoots 
began to spread around the sides of the bulbs. 

“Strange how advanced everybody else’s tulips seem to be 
compared to ours,” our teacher remarked one day. “‘Ours- are 
certainly taking their time. They’re coming up in an odd way 
too,” she added. “Which way did you plant them anyhow — 
points up or points down? ” 

I felt my face redden as the kids began to giggle. 

“The wrong way, I guess! ” I exclaimed, never having felt 
more foolish in all my life. 

There was a roar of laughter, and J ran from the room in 
tears! 

And all this uncertainty and embarrassment need never 
have happened had I not been afraid to ask! 

I learned my lesson, of course. But it is a strange fact that 
we humans are so reluctant to ask a question — a simple 
question that could clarify something we are not sure about or 
just plain ‘“‘don’t understand” — that we are prepared to 
stumble on and make error after error. 

Actually, there is no such thing as a foolish question, only 
people worrying themselves silly over looking foolish.* 
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In Labrador, land of iron and ice, 


WAB 


BY JAMES ROSS DICKEY 


m If you were to drive along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, 410 miles past Quebec City to Sept Iles, and 
there turned left to proceed approximately 200 miles north — 
You would either be lost or in Wabush, Labrador. (You would 
also have a most remarkable car. There are no roads into 
Labrador.) 

Wabush and Labrador City are the only two towns in 
south-western Labrador, practically huddling together, (for 
friendship and warmth) six miles apart on each end of the only 
paved section of the yet to be completed “Trans-Labrador 
Highway.” Contrary to most preconceptions, there are no 
dog-teams, igloos or midnight suns. A combined population of 
about 14,000 people enjoy modern housing, stores, ample 
recreation facilities, a 65-bed hospital and schools that are as 
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well equipped as any in Canada. 

There are also several new churches, one of which is Christ 
Church in Wabush, marking the most north-easterly spot 
where the burning bush blazes — and sheds an ecumenical 
warmth at that. Christ Church is a home missions charge of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, in co-operation with the 
United Church of Canada. This means, in effect, that the 
Presbyterian Church ministers through Christ Church to the 
Protestants of Wabush who have no church of their own 
denomination, and that the United Church does the same in 
Labrador City through Carol United Church. Wabush, with 
about 3,400 people, has two other churches, an Anglican and a 
Roman Catholic, while Labrador City, with a population 
approaching 11,000, has, as well as the United Church, 
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Anglican, Salvation Army, Pentecostal, and Roman Catholic 
congregations, a Kingdom Hall, and a Baha’i fellowship. 

When the congregation was officially formed on the first 
Sunday in Advent in 1969, most of the communicant 
members were persons of United Church background. The 
remainder could have been divided about equally between 
Presbyterians and Baptists. The ordination and induction of 
the first session members took place on January 8, 1970. 
Among the original six elders was the first woman elder in 
Newfoundland, Mrs. Bessie Sanders. On the present session, 
there is but one of the original six left! The other five have 
taken jobs elsewhere, and their departure reflects in part one of 
the problems that will face churches in northern communities 
for some time yet — a higher rate of transience than that 
prevailing in the rest of Canada. 


Since the congregation was established, replacements have 
also had to be found for six board of managers members — 
including two church treasurers and a building committee 
chairman, for two junior choir leaders and three organists, a 
Sunday school superintendent and secretary, five Sunday 
school teachers and one Ladies’ Association president — all 
necessitated by people leaving Wabush within roughly an 
18-month period! Yet, by the grace of God, other families and 
individuals have come to us, and the ongoing work of the 
congregation has never faltered for long. (We now have the 
second woman elder in Newfoundland, so we are not without 
traditions even though we are but three years old, formally 
speaking.) And as more and more families come to regard 
Labrador West and Wabush as their permanent home, an 
increased measure of stability will manifest itself in fewer 
transfers of certificates and changes on the congregational roll. 


As this article is being written, the minister and representa- 
tive elder are preparing to attend presbytery, a normal enough 
undertaking in most congregations, but yet another fact of 
church life given a northern twist. To attend presbytery, 
generally held in St. John’s, Newfoundland, the representatives 
from Wabush must cover a distance of 859 air miles, one way! 
The travel costs would be prohibitive were it not for the 
generosity of the board of world missions in providing ‘the 
presbytery with a travel grant. To attend the last synod, the 
minister had to travel to Charlottetown by way of Montreal, 
1,113 miles, one way. 

Wabush’s relative isolation and the fact that it can only be 
visited by air, or by a long trip on a company-owned railroad 
that carried passengers twice a week to and from Sept Iles, has 
not meant that it has been forgotten by the church outside. 
Christ has been served faithfully by two missions super- 
intendents: the Rev. Ronald Rowat and for the last few years 
by Dr. A. E. Morrison, whose annual or bi-annual visits have 
made him a friend of the congregation in a very real sense. In 
the earlier stages of work in Wabush, when plans for a church 
building were made and carried out under the energetic 
leadership of the Rev. Blake Walker, substantial assistance was 
given from larger, more established congregations “on the 
outside”, such as The Kirk of St. Andrew’s in St. John’s and 
especially from Knox Church, Toronto. Mission board support 
has been generous and unflagging throughout. When, in the 
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spring of 1970, work was finally completed on the upper half 
of the interior of the building, including the minister’s 
apartment, about which more will be said later, the congrega- 
tion was honoured to have the moderator of the General 
Assembly, Dr. E. H. Johnson, at the dedication service. 

Three-fifths of the upper floor of the church consists of the 
vestibule and sanctuary itself. The remaining two-fifths, about 
900 sq. ft., have been utilized as a five-room apartment for the 
minister. The decision to build accommodation within the 
church itself marks a break with tried and true church policy, 
but yet another set of unique Wabush circumstances prevailed. 

Wabush Mines, one of the two companies mining iron ore 
and the raison d’etre for the town of Wabush, assisted our 
church in many ways, not the least of which was the accession 
to Mr. Rowat’s request for housing for the minister. Most of 
the housing in Wabush is owned by the mine and a housing 
shortage for their employees made it morally imperative for 
the congregation to honour its promise of finding alternative 
accommodation for their minister as soon as possible. By 
building an apartment, the church was brought that much 
closer to completion; the congregation, for but a small increase 
in fuel bills, could offer future ministers increased privacy and 
independence and provide them with the savings of heated 
accommodation, not inconsiderable when temperatures often 
remain below — 20° for weeks on end. When a manse is built, 
(the property has already been set aside,) the congregation will 
be able to use the apartment for meeting rooms and a lounge. 

The basement, though yet in need of further finishing, is 
well utilized. Christ Church, perhaps because Labrador West 
has one of the highest birth rates in Canada, has the second 
largest young people’s group drawn from all the churches in 
Wabush. A new program for teenagers is currently being drawn 
up in co-operation with the Anglican congregation. The 
Sunday school enjoys an average attendance of over 40 
students with a staff of six teachers. Yet another avenue for 
involvement with Christian education and education generally 
is provided in that each Protestant church in Wabush is 
entitled to place one member on the Labrador West Integrated 
School Board. (The Roman Catholics have their own board.) A 
real contribution can be made to the religious education 
courses offered in the schools. 

For some reason people greet with scepticism, the invita- 
tion to “drop in if you’re passing through,” when it comes 
from some one in Wabush or Labrador City. Though it is true 
that few people have occasion to pass through or even to stop 
off, we do have visitors from time to time and you would be 
most welcome. You could then see for yourself the iron ore 
operations with their many open pits (and another kind of pit 
in the town itself), Smoky Mountain Ski Lodge (site of 
national and regional ski competitions), our indoor heated 
swimming pool, the recreation centre, the curling club, the 
arena. You could experience the thrill of riding on a ski-doo 
over untouched miles of snow shining under a full moon or in 
the brilliant sunshine of our below zero weather. But best of 
all, you could experience at first hand the rugged, silent 
beauty of the land and the sincere friendship of a young, vital 
congregation that attempts to witness to its Lord and to hold 
forth the word of life in a land of iron and ice.* 
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TAYA and his 
_ father Iban. 


| Division 


inthe house 


of 
Iban 


A story from Taiwan 
BY CLARE McGILL 


@ [ban is the father of Taya, my co-worker in the task of 
translating the New Testament into his language, Tayal. The 
anthropological chart on this page shows the characters 
involved in this short story. 


A brief history 


Iban and Atay had six children. Before she died about 20 
years ago, Atay told Taya, ‘‘After I go, it will be pitiful for 
you.” She knew the characters on the stage, and her words 
proved to be prophetic. 

After her death, Iban deeded his land on the west side of 
the mountains to sons # 1 and 2, giving the best piece to his 
favoured son # 2, and moved to the east side of the mountains 
to homestead new land. He took # 3 son and daughter Amuy 
with him, and Taya offered to keep his little brothers, # 4 and 
5. After a couple of years father Iban came and took sons #4 
and 5 over to the east side to live with him. 

During the years that followed, Taya, # 3 son, Amuy, and 
the father became Christians. Number 2 learned to use lies and 
intimidation to gain his own advantage, and became a heavy 
drinker. 


A= male 


O= female 
sons by number: 


Names: 


Locale: 


In the past couple of years, #3’s rice paddies were washed 
away in a typhoon, and his wife died, leaving him with five 
children. 

Amuy married a soldier of a different race. But after a few 
years he loved a plains woman, and divorced Amuy, leaving 
her with a fairly good house, a small shop, some mountain 
land, a daughter in school, and some debt. 

Number 4 son went to sea on a fishing boat, and became 
too intimate with a Malayo-Polynesian girl in Western Samoa. 
Their custom and law clamped down on him, made him marry 
the girl, and forbids him to leave Samoa till the daughter is 
eight years old! She calls herself a Christian; and he frequents 
the bars. 

Number 5 son is 28 years old, unmarried, light-fingered, a 
buddy of # 2, and currently is AWOL for the third time, after 
serving two jail terms. 


Current events 


‘*A man’s worst enemies will be those of his own family.” 
These words are being realized in the present family relation- 
ships in the house of Iban. 

A couple of months ago #5 son showed up at Taya’s home 
while he was away working with me, and left a message: ““Taya 
must give me the land father deeded to him. If not, I'll return 
in a month and kill you all! ” Taya went searching and found 
him; he seemed to be repentant and civilized. But last week he 
appeared again, apparently urged on by #2 son: “Taya must 
give me his land on the west side, and father must give me his 
house and land on the east side. I’ll kill whoever refuses.” 

The others talked the problem over with law enforcement 
on both sides of the mountains, and were advised, “Give him 
the land.” Does this story remind you of Abraham and Lot? 
What would you do? 


Solution 


The father suggested he would follow old Tayal custom and 
fight it out, though he trembles like a leaf in # 5’s presence! 
Taya vetoed the suggestion; “you shall not kill people.” 

To avert murder, Amuy offered Taya her house at a 
reasonable price, with her land thrown in free; the father said 
he would go and live with Taya; and they agreed to give #5 
what he demands. So translation is held up this week, while 
Taya is away finalizing documents. We expect #5 will sell the 
land as soon as it is legally his. He does not really want a farm 
on which to earn a livelihood: he wants cash for profligate 
living. 

Will you pray for grace for these injured parties, and that 
the Lord will prohibit Satan from using this situation to 
destroy the translation project? * 


THE REV. Clare McGill is the Canadian Presbyterian who is translating 
the Bible into the Tayal tribal language in Taiwan. 
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SKILL 


BY GERALD E. GRAHAM 


@ What are some of the better ways of keeping our pupils’ 
attention in the church school? 

This was one of the questions of some 85 teachers from 
church schools across the Niagara Presbytery who attended a 
Skill Workshop conducted by the students and staff of Ewart 
College in Stamford Presbyterian Church, Niagara Falls. 

One of the aims of the workshop was to show the teachers 
how to make use of various skills and abilities as aids in their 
teaching of today’s children and youth. To accomplish this, 
those present were divided into sections according to the age 
groups with which they are working in local church schools. 

Each age group section spent most of one evening making 
or participating in several projects which were applicable to 
children in their classes. For example, the pre-school teachers 
did a painting and a flannelgraph to illustrate stories in their 
lesson plans. Grade 1 and 2s made posters from magazines and 
planned a skit using puppets made from scraps of material for 
the occasion. 

The grades 3 and 4 teachers prepared an account of the life 
of Moses using sketches and drawings to be shown on a “box 
movie” or “T.V.” As they went about this task, the teachers 
of grade 5 and 6 pupils worked on visual aids, time lines, a 
more advanced style of puppet, etc. to illustrate various parts 
of their lesson materials. The teachers of junior and senior high 
classes shared ideas on how to make better use of the time and 
abilities of their students. 

The work session lasted for approximately two hours. At 
the end of the time, there was a display of the completed 
projects, along with several other possible crafts which were 
demonstrated by the Ewart College students. The 85 teachers 
present went home stimulated by the many new ideas 
presented and encouraged to involve their students in being 
more active participants in the learning process.* 
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WORKSHOP ‘* 


w “I don’t see why I can’t do my own thing!” There was 
bitterness etched on the features of the 17-year-old youth who 
sat in my office. 

“You have been doing your own thing, if that’s what you 
call it,” I said patiently. “And that’s why you ended up in 
court on a drug possession charge.” 

“But I wasn’t hurting anyone,” he protested. “Why should 
anyone mind if I turn on once in awhile? I don’t tell you 
what to do, why should you tell me? ” 

‘Look Gary,” I said. “How long have you been on the 
road? ” 

“Well, ’'d say about four months, give or take a week or 
two.” 

“Okay, how much money did you have when you left 
home? ” 

“Five dollars, but I don’t need... .” 

“Yes, | know, you don’t need a lot of money to live. But 


just the same you have to live on something. Isn’t that so? ” 

“Sure. But that doesn’t mean that I have to work every da 
to make a living.” 

“From what you’ve told me, you haven’t worked at all. 
Which means that you have either begged, borrowed or stole 
to stay alive.” 

SS OMMaeN” 

“Tm sorry, there’s one other alternative that I forgot. You 
may have sold drugs to keep yourself supplied if nothing else. 
How about it? ” 

“Could be.” 

“When you were picked up by the police you were 
travelling with a 15-year-old girl. She was turned over to the 
child welfare people who have arranged to send her back to 
her home. The social worker tells me that the girl is three 
months pregnant.” 

“Well, I suppose you are going to say that is all my fault. I 


BY CARROLL H. LEE 
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does take two you know! ” 

“Quite right. She probably thought she was doing her own 
thing, too. But that doesn’t excuse the fact that a child comes 
into this world with no parent capable of caring for it. In my 
way of thinking that adds up to pretty irresponsible 
behaviour.” 

“According to your set of values, perhaps. But who is to 
say that yours is the only way to live? It takes courage to be 
different. I’m an individualist. I do my own thing.” 


“Gary, I wonder if you’d believe that at least SO young 
people have sat there in that chair this summer and told me 
the same thing. I find it hard to distinguish between the stories 
ach has told. In fact by your appearance it’s hard to tell you 
rom any one of a dozen others. Sure, you look different from 
ost of the men in my generation but you are almost painfully 
conforming to another set of values. You didn’t invent your 
wn thing.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“I mean that what you are doing has been done from the 
beginning of recorded history: taking the easy way out, 
drifting with the crowd, avoiding responsibility, following the 
whims and appetites of an undisciplined life.” 

“Maybe so, but look what it has brought me. I’ve had a 
ummer of fun. I’ve been right across the country. I’ve met all 
kinds of new people. I’ve had a chance to explore and 
xperiment with mind- expanding agents that your generation 
cr had the courage to try.” 
_ “Right. But let’s look at it another way. You dropped out 
of school in May which means that you will have to repeat the 
iti if the school accepts you back. You have strained 


elations with your parents so that they may not want you 

ome again. You have let the employment season go by and 

ill likely have to be cared for by the state this winter. You 
have broken narcotic laws to the extent that you could spend 
pets in prison if you received all the law allows. You have 
become involved with an emotionally troubled girl who is little 

ore than a child and because of your lack of discipline an 
nwanted child will be born. When you add to this the fact 
hat you might have done permanent damage to your mind 
through the use of drugs then I think the price of ‘doing your 
own thing’ has been pretty high.” 

“Supposing there is something to what you say,” Gary 
‘replied a bit less defiantly. “Are you telling me that a person 
must do just the same as his parents? That he must stay 
permanently stuck in a rut and never get out?” 

' “No, I’m not suggesting that at all. It would be a dull and 
| nimaginative world if everyone were like that. But if you 
think for a minute I’m sure you will agree that some very 
dramatic things have been accomplished in your parents’ 
generation. They have sent men to the moon, projected 
pictures through space, flown three times the speed of sound, 
conquered polio and other serious diseases, made some 
progress in solving some of society’s pressing problems such as 
i race relations and poverty, though admittedly there is still 
much to be done. Most of this was accomplished by ordinary 
ipeople ‘doing their own thing’.” 

[ “But you’ve been telling me that it’s wrong to do your own 
hing!”’ 

“No I haven’t, Gary. What I’ve been trying to say is that 
ere are certain prerequisites before it is acceptable to follow 
your own inclinations.” 
| “Hey, you’re talking in riddles. Sure, I know I shouldn’t 


Hey 
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have got that girl in trouble, and I’ll admit that there are some 
aspects of the drug scene that scare me. But I don’t follow 
when you say it’s okay to do your own thing one way and not 
another. Seems to me that each person has to work out his 
own way.” 

“You're partly right, Gary. But you have overlooked the 
most important part, and that goes back to what I started to 
say about prerequisites.” 

“A long time ago at the beginning of the Fifth Century 
A.D. the world witnessed the break-up of the Roman Empire. 
It wasn’t something that happened overnight. Long before it 
reached its conclusion the trend could be seen in the collapse 
of moral values. Each person was doing his own thing but 
without thought for the rest of society. Then when things 
were at their worst along came a man named Augustine who 
said ‘Love God and do as you like’.” 

“But that was what I have been doing, and you say it’s not 
right! ” Gary looked genuinely puzzled. 

“You've left out the first half, Gary and that’s probably 
what’s wrong with the results of your behaviour. You’ve been 
guided solely by your likes; you liked leisure time so you 
dropped out of school; you liked to be on your own so you left 
home; you liked to travel instead of work so you lived off the 
land, knowing that society would not let you starve; you liked 
to have the pleasure of an undisciplined sexual life and found a 
girl troubled enough to accept your attentions; you liked the 
freedom from reality that you gained from the use of drugs so 
you accepted the false argument that they made you more 
creative. Can you see a pattern in all this? ” 

“Tm not sure just what you are driving at...” 

“Well, PIl tell it the way I see it,” I went on. “‘Just about 
everything that you’ve done has been to satisfy your im- 
mediate pleasure without thought of the consequences to 
yourself or to others. It would be a sorry world if everyone did 
that. Wouldn’t you agree? ”’ 

“Well ...maybe there is something to what you say but 
who’s going to decide what is right. You’re judging me by your 
values again.” 

“Not just mine, I hope. Pd hate to think that society would 
have to depend on what I thought up as a way of life. Let’s go 
back to Augustine. When he said ‘Love God and do as you 
like’, he was really paraphrasing Jesus who said ‘If you love me 
you will keep my commandments’ Do you know what Jesus 
considered the most important thing? ” 

“Yeah ...I can answer that one — love.” 

“Yes. Specifically, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

.and thy neighbour as thyself. The Apostle Paul went on 
to say that Tf any man is in Christ, he is a new creature, old 
things have passed away .. . all things have become new’.”’ 

“You mean that love makes him a different person? ’’ Gary 
looked interested for once. 

“Yes. He knows that life, his own and that of others, is a 
gift of God and that God will help him preserve and enjoy that 
gift.” 

“Which is why you say that if one loves God enough he can 
do as he likes,” Gary said reflectively. 

“Right again. When you have surrendered your life to him 
you can do your own thing, for you will want to do God’s 
thing, and that is the most excellent way of all!’’* 


THE REV. Carroll H. Lee is serving as a probation officer in British 
Columbia. 


News 


A courageous statément 
by the church in Taiwan 


The statement on the national fate of 
Taiwan, issued by the Presbyterian 
Church there and printed on this page, 
was considered by the executive of the 
board of world missions on January 26. It 
was decided to publicize it widely, and to 
send a copy together with a letter from 
the chairman of the board to the prime 
minister of Canada. 

The Right Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
was asked to note that the Taiwanese 


people “do not wish to be governed by 
Peiping.” 

His attention was called to their desire 
for “thorough internal renewal” and the 
request for “elections of all representa- 
tives to the highest government bodies to 
succeed the present representatives who 
were elected 25 years ago on the main- 
land.” 

The letter, signed by the Rev. George 
Malcolm, chairman of the board of world 
missions, said further: 

“We have been informed of the very 
great tension under which this public 
statement was made. The Garrison 
Command called the general secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
requesting that the statement not be 
issued. He replied that it was a decision of 
the executive committee and he was 
obligated to carry out their decision... 


PUBLIC STATEMENT ON OUR NATIONAL FATE 


by 
The Presbyterian Church In Taiwan 


The executive committee of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, which speaks for 
200,000 Christians in Taiwan, wishes to express its extreme concern over 
developments in the world which could seriously affect the lives of all who live on this 
island. Based on our belief that Jesus Christ is the lord of all men, the righteous judge 
and saviour of the world, we voice our concern and our request, and in doing so we are 
convinced that we speak not only for the church but for all our compatriots. 


To all nations concerned 

We, the people on Taiwan, love this island which, either by birth or chance is our 
home. Some of us have roots here going back a thousand years, the majority count a 
residence of two or three centuries while some have come since the Second World War. 
We are all well aware of our different backgrounds and even conflicts, but at present 
we are more aware of a common certainty and shared conviction. We long to live here 
in peace, freedom and justice. And we do not wish to be governed by Peiping. 

We note with concern that President Nixon will soon visit the Chinese mainland. 
Some member countries of the United Nations are advocating the transfer of Taiwan 
to mainland rule, while others insist on direct negotiation between Taipei and Peiping, 
which means substantially the same betrayal of the people on Taiwan. 

We oppose any powerful nation disregarding the rights and wishes of 15 million 
people and making unilateral decisions to their own advantage, because God has 
ordained and the United Nations charter has affirmed that every people has the right 
to determine its own destiny. 


To the leaders of the Republic Of China 

Our nation has recently become the victim of international political bargaining in 
world affairs. If this trend is not soon reversed, some day in the near future the people 
on Taiwan may share the tragic fate of people in countries of eastern Europe which 
have been oppressed by communism. In order to maintain our position and reputation 
in the international community, we therefore request our government and people 
better to grasp the opportunities available, to raise our demand for justice and 
freedom, and for thorough internal renewal. 

Recently the government has stressed the use of new people in official positions. 
Therefore we earnestly request that within the Taiwan area it hold elections of all 
representatives to the highest government bodies to succeed the present representatives 
who were elected 25, years ago on the mainland. The Federal Republic of Germany is 
not yet unified with East Germany, but its people have been able to elect a new 
representative government under a temporary constitution. This is an example which 
our government might consider. Such a political system has enabled the Federal 
Republic of Germany to find an honourable place among the world nations, even 
though so far it is not a member of the United Nations. 

We believe that such demonstration of renewal and progress will give the people of 
other nations, as well as our own, the assurance that justice and internal harmony reign 
within. 
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“We trust that you and the members 
of your government will do whatever may 
be possible to share this information with 
other governments, and seek in the 
United Nations and elsewhere to provide 
opportunity for the self determination of 
the 15 million people of Taiwan.” 


Church union in England 


Union of the Presbyterian Church of 
England and the Congregational Church 
in England and Wales appears within 
sight. All 14 presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church have voted in favour of 
the scheme of union and all 31 county 
unions and 73.7% of the churches in the 
Congregational Church have — given 
approval. 

Last May the assemblies of both 
churches approved a scheme of union. 
The matter then went to presbyteries, 
county unions and local churches for a 
vote by December 15. 

Now the two assemblies can proceed 
to form the United Reformed Church and 
the united assembly will probably be held 
in October, 1972. If this happens it 
would be the first trans-denominational 
union in the British Isles since the re- 
formation. 

The 1,668 Congregational churches 
voting to become members of the new 
denomination represented 82.2% of the 
total membership of the CCEW, well over 
the percentage required. Some 465 
churches representing 15.6% of all Con- 
gregationalists have not resolved to come 
into the United Reformed Church. In 143 
of these cases, more than 50% of those 
present and voting at special church 
meetings favoured the union proposal but 
not the required 75%. Some 132 churches 
did not vote or sent invalid returns or 
raised questions. Among them were all 11 
union churches (Baptist and Congrega- 
tional) which await a decision by the new 
church and the Baptist Union as to 
associate membership. 


U.S.A.-Canada tensions 
recognized by churchmen 


The growing sources of tension 
between the people of Canada and the 
United States of America were recognized 
at the North American Area Council of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, which met in Atlantic City in 
January. 

Tension is emerging from a wide 
spectrum of relationships and concerns 
including ecology, economics and 
politics, said the Council’s commission on 
civil and religious liberty. The Council 
called for a joint study of the issues 
attendant upon this tension, and 
appointed Rev. Dr. Ernest Long of the 
United Church of Canada as convener of 
the special study group. 

The delegates from 15 Presbyterian, 
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Q_ Why are there so many quarrels 
in congregations? 
A Because congregations are made 


up of people such as you 
and I are — or could be under 
provocation. The danger in the gos- 
pelcall, ‘‘whosoever will may 
come,” is that they may come — 
the disgruntled, the status-seekers, 
the lame-brains, the frustrated, the 
desperate folk, as well as the almost 
excellent people who will become 
as the city that is set on a hill. St. 
Paul made this observation in his 
own way, I Cor. 1-26-31. 

The dividing of a congregation 
(in theological language we call it 
schism) may take various forms: 
immortality and quarrels as in 
Corinth, or heresy as in Galatia, and 
so on. The session admits to com- 
municant membership those who 
show faith and knowledge “to dis- 
cern the Lord’s body.” The session 
works on the basis of the invitation 
of Jesus Christ, and takes a risk. 

The Duke of Wellington is said 
to have remarked that his soldiers 
were ‘“‘the scum of the earth,” that 
he didn’t know what they would do 
to the enemy, but they frightened 
him. Then he added a remark that 
should always be given with the 
foregoing, “‘it is really wonderful 
we should have made them the fine 
fellows they are.” Under the tute- 
lage of God’s word and _ spirit 
people deemed impossible, even 
dangerous, can become gentle, dedi- 
cated, continually showing that 
they have been with Jesus. 

In all the congregations I have 
had I have declared from time to 
time that I want all the misfits, the 
alleged hypocrites and other repul- 
sive characters in the community to 
come to the Presbyterian Church. I 
have been willing to take a chance 
on the harm they may do us set 
against the chance they will become 
changed people. 

This change, to me, is the great- 
est of all miracles next to the 
miracle of God being seen in Jesus 
Christ. I have known this countless 
times during the years. Be it noted 
that in quarrelsome congregations 
there are enough of these fine folk 
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to make the situations bearable. 
Any minister will testify, as | now 
do, that the prayers of these won- 
derful people sustained him and 
the truth of God. 


Q Since Jesus wore long hair, 

why does St. Paul, in First 
Corinthians 11:14 say that if a man 
have long hair it is a shame unto 
him? 

Commentators are puzzled 

about St. Paul’s reference. 
Obviously, his answer was a 
crushing one. It may have been an 
appeal to accepted patterns in 
Greek life, just as we might hold 
that a man wearing his hat in a 
church service could be considered 
a boorish character. 

However, the statement, “‘Jesus 
wore long hair,” is, in my opinion, 
not fact. If any reader can give me 
evidence that Jesus did wear long 
hair [ll present it as soon as 
possible in this column. The error, | 
think, arises from a confusion of 
“Nazarene” (which Jesus was) with 
“‘Nazarite” (which he was not). The 
Nazarites wore long hair; see 
Numbers 6:5. 

John and Charles Wesley, as one 
may see from portraits of them, 
wore hair almost shoulder-length, as 
did all gentlemen of that century. 
They felt no conflict with St. Paul. 

As to this controversy about the 
length of hair, I suppose my 
friends, knowing my appearance, 
expect me to urge conformity to 
the custom of wearing very little 
hair as a deliberate choice or in 
acceptance of the hirsute facts of 
life for some. I wish to say I have 
no convictions on the subject and 
find myself a bemused spectactor 
of the passing scene. I will, how- 
ever, hold with John Wesley that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. This 
well-known statement of Wesley is 
from a sermon, and was likely a 
quotation from Lord Bacon. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L, H, Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 


Kesw 8 
Port Carling, Lake Rosseau, Muskoka, Ont. 
| 1972 Season - June 1 to Sept. 11 


“ALL ONE IN CHRIST JESUS” 


superb 
family 
vacations 


Spiritual Refreshment - Physical Rest 

Gifted Speakers - Bountiful Meals - 
Comfortable Accommodation - 

Reasonable Rates - Trailer & Tent Sites 

Day Camp for Children - Planned Recreation 
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KESWICK YOUTH CAIVP 
Lake Rosseau, Muskoka 
New Flexible Scintillating Programs 
Highest Calibre Leadership - Modern 
Four-Season Accommodation - Special 
Teen Camps - Spiritually Centred 
Adventurous - Unforgettable 
RESERVE NOW! 
Vacation Days Will Soon Be Here ! 
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I CANADIAN KESWICK CONFERENCE 
400 Mt. Pleasant Rd., 


| 
i Toronto 7, Ont., Canada, , 
1 Phone (416) 486-8370 i 
l Please Rush Information Re: i 
I [| Canadian Keswick Conference | 
] (J) Keswick Youth Camp | 
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| | 
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Do you have 
any of these 
mistaken 

ideas 
about wills? 


“Only old people need wills.” 

“Only people with children need wills.” 

“Only people with lots of property 
need wills.” 


“Only people who plan unusual bequests 
need wills.” 

“Only people with complicated property 
problems need wills.” 

“Only people with quarrelsome relatives 
need wills.” 

“Couples who hold their property jointly 
don't need wills.” 

“A homemade will is all right as long 
as you use simple English and have 
a couple of witnesses.” 

“Only rich people leave property to 
institutions.” 
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“Only people with no close relatives 
leave property to institutions.” 


If you aren't sure 
you have all the facts 
you need about your will.. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Department of 


Stewardship 


Ontario Bible College 


16 Spadina Rd., TORONTO 179, Canada 
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NEWS, continued 


Congregational and Reformed Churches 
in Canada, the U.S.A. and the Caribbean 
voted to reduce member representation at 
the annual Council meeting from 127 to 
85. Rev. Dr. Hubert Morrow of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
elected chairman for 1972, and Mrs. 
Elmaar Bakken, a Presbyterian from 
Denver, Colorado, was elected vice-chair- 
man. 

Delegates from the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada were: Rev. Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson, Prof. A. L. Farris, Mr. Kenneth 
D. Hall, Rev. Dr. William J. Klempa, Rev. 
Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, Dr. Hilda 
Neatby, and Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. 
Rayner. 


Armagh annual meeting 


The Hon. Thomas L. Wells, minister of 
social and family services in the Ontario 
government, will be the speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Armagh Home. 

The meeting will follow a dinner at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Islington, 
Ontario, on Tuesday, March 14, at 7 p.m. 

For reservations and tickets telephone 
822-3234 or write the Secretary of 
Armagh, 927 Meadow Wood Rd., 
Clarkson, Mississauga, Ont. 


U.S. church investments 


Boards and agencies of ten Protestant 
churches in the United States hold 
securities worth more than $200,000,000 
in 29 of the top 60 prime military 
contractors doing business with the U.S. 
defense department. Earnings from these 
investments amounted to a little more 
than $6,000,000 in 1970. 

The data was compiled by the 
corporate information centre of the 
National Council of Churches. The NCC 
itself has 11.7% of its $332,000 invest- 
ment portfolio in five military contractor 
firms. 

The main purpose of the study, 
according to director Frank White, was to 
place in the hands of those responsible 
for church investments factual data to 
help them decide which firms are guided 
by socially responsible policies and which 
are not. Criteria for corporate responsibi- 
lity, he said, should include not only 
military involvement but also treatment 
of the environment, hiring of minorities, 
use of natural resources and foreign 
investments. 

Four corporations dominate the list of 
29 military contractors: Lockheed Corp. 
with $1.85 billion in defense contracts; 
General Electric, $1 million; American 
Telephone and Telegraph, nearly $1 


billion; American Telephone and 
Telegraph, nearly $1 billion; and United 
Aircraft, nearly $900 million. 

The churches examined in the report 
were the United Methodist Church, 
United Presbyterian Church, American 
Baptist Convention, Episcopal Church, 
Christian Church (Disciples), Lutheran 
Church in America, United Church of 
Christ, Church of the Brethren, Pres- 
byterian Church U.S. and Unitarian 
Universalist. 

Churches have spoken strongly against 
the war in Vietnam, Mr. White noted. Yet 
“the church like other investors has 
placed itself in a position of complicity 
... With the injurious acts of the corpora- 
tions represented here (by) providing an 
important amount of economic support 
for the military-industrial complex and 
for the war in Southeast Asia.” 

The report does not necessarily imply 
that the churches should adopt pacifist 
positions, but “if the churches decided to 
sell their holdings jointly and re-invest in 
terms of constructive national priorities, 
the symbolic’ effect would be 
tremendous,” according to Mr. White. 


Students entertained 


The Presbytery of Guelph and Saugeen 
held a banquet for students studying for 
the ministry in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kitchener, Ont. Various phases of the 
ministry were discussed with the students 
in a question and answer session. 


International affairs 


Concerned churchmen, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, con- 
vened in Kansas City in January in one of 
the most soul-searching meetings that I 
have ever attended. 

The major issues were: the apathy of 
American churches in following Micah’s 
injunction to do justice; abdicating moral 
leadership in society; and actually being 
an accomplice in oppression by benefiting 
from an immoral war in South East Asia. 

The ecumenical witness ‘‘zeroed in” 
on the war in Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. It was strongly believed that 
there should be an immediate stoppage to 
the bombing. More than 95,000 tons of 
bombs on the average have been dropped 
each month since President Nixon took 
office. Chemical herbicides have been 
applied to nearly 1/7th of South 
Vietnam, destroying essential crops and 
mangrove forests. One out of three 
persons in Vietnam is a refugee. 

The escalation in bombing and the 
policy of Vietnamization, the conference 
believed, is evidence of racism. 

The Rev. Andrew Young, who heads 
the Martin Luther King Institute for 
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Women in Church and Soc 

Georgia Harkness uses a 
logical analysis to present a descript! 
ment of the status of women today, ep 
She sees a larger contribution of wom 
society in the years ahead. "$5. 09 = 


Yearbook of American Churches, 19 2 

Edited by Constant H. Jacquet, Jr. bis co 
is a one-of-a-kind reference tool for those a 
what the church is doing and where it is gomg. 
standard work, the Yearbook is ¢arefully reseatche 
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Selections from E. Stanley Jones * 
Compiled by Eunice Jones Mathews and James K. 
Over 500 selections under twenty-eight topic hea : 

AE aE from the best of E. Stanley Jones’s writings. Useful 


personal inspirational reading for ministers and speakey // 


seeking devotional material. Topical index. $5.25 


There We Sat Down: Talmudic Judaism in the Making 

The Story of Classical Judaism in the Period in Which It 
Was Taking Shape. Jacob Neusner. This brief account ex- 
plores the foundations of orthodox Judaism and covers the 
period from approximately 100 B.C. to A.D. 640. The study 
centers on three key words: power. myth, and function. Paper, 


$3.10 


Living in a Zigzag Age 

For anyone who feels trapped by his daily routine or 
locked into a pattern of living in this mobile society, Bryant 
M. Kirkland shows how to redirect life’s course to find that 
abundant life promised by Christ. Uses stories of actual people 
who have refocused their lives. $4.75 


Getting Ready for Marriage 

David R. Mace. Designed exclusively for couples con- 
sidering marriage, this unique gift book makes available the 
counseling techniques used by one of the world’s leading 
marriage counselors. Involves the couple in the process of look- 
ing closely at themselves and one another before marriage. 


$3.95 
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fdatures,in Song 
¥ Edited by David J. Randolph. From traditional riritusle 


* tofcontemporary experiences captured in song by youthful 


prophets and poets, this exciting collection of songs marks a 
pésitive move toward updating the music of today’s church. 
Ideal for teenagers. Punched for three-ring binder. Paper. 


$2.10 


The Jesus Trip: Advent of the Jesus Freaks 

Lowell D. Streiker. Hundreds of enthusiastic young 
evangelists have turned-on to Jesus. Who are these Jesus 
freaks? This is a firsthand look at the phenomenal outbreak 
of Christianity among America’s young people, including inter- 
views of their leaders. Illustrated with photographs. Paper, 


$2.10 


Politics, Poker, and Piety 

Wallace E. Fisher believes that unless the churches be- 
gin to realistically examine their role in the life of the state, a 
definite head-on clash between church and state is inevitable. 
Dr. Fisher explains how churchmen can face this confusion 
and what they can do to help overcome it. Paper, $3.10 


at your local bookstore 


Abingdon 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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non-violent social training in Atlanta, 
suggested that the combined industrial 
and military power in the U.S.A. was 
approaching that of Nazi Germany. He 
asked, ‘‘Is there much difference between 
automatic ovens and automated 
bombings? ” 

Dr. E. Carson Blake, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, stated 
that for 25 years the U.S.A. has auto- 
matically opposed whatever the U.S.S.R. 
is for, even at the expense of trampling 
under Christian values. Further, 
Vietnamization is wrong because the 
U.S.A. is supporting with its military and 
economic power a government which has 


little support from the Vietnamese them- 
selves due to its widespread corruption 
and proved dictatorial cruelty. 

The American churches have invested 
over 200 million dollars in companies 
that produce much of the military equip- 
ment used in the war. Mrs. Marian 
Edelman, the first black woman admitted 
to the bar in Mississippi, wryly com- 
mented that she could not imagine Jesus 
holding stock in Pontius Pilate’s army. 

The conference not only produced a 
message, but also proposed some 30 types 
of action. These range from withholding 
the excise tax on telephone bills, which 
goes to support the 200 billion dollar 
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Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION INSTITUTE June 12-16 
SEMINAR ON YOUTH MINISTRY June 16-18 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WORKSHOP June 18-22 


8) 


a 


at EWART COLLEGE 


If you are a church school teacher, a youth leader, 
a deaconess, a minister, this is for YOU. 


You may attend any one, two, or three of these 
special events. 


For information, write to: Ewart College, 156 St. George Street, Toronto 5. 


A Thing Incredible? 


Send your gift to: 


“Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead?” Acts 26:8. 

From the very beginning the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
has been considered by many as incredible. 

The testimonies of the witnesses to the fact and truth of 
the Resurrection are found in the Scriptures. 

Please help people read for themselves this glorious news of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


war, to not eating anything, with the 


exception of drinking water, until a date 


is set for the end of hostilities. 

Why such a report as this to Canadian 
Presbyterians? 
e Our Canadian complicity in the war in 
Indochina through our joint defense 
agreement with the United States which, 
in very substantial amounts, has been and 
continues to be economically productive 
for Canada. 
e Many of us resist the draft-age 
immigrant program that offers counsel- 
ling to some 50,000 Americans that have 
entered Canada. 
e That we learn from the American 
tragedy the importance of avoiding 


| unilateral intervention in the political and 


economic affairs of other states, and of 


fostering full and free international co- 


operation among all nations. 

e That as a denomination and as 
individuals investing in companies, we 
should be alert to the social, moral, and 
ecological implications of our investments 
and not be solely governed by the interest 


| we hope to gain./ D. G. Neil, chairman of 


General Assembly’s committee on 
international affairs. 
BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Contributions from  congrega- — 
tions to the General Assembly's — 
budget amounted to $2,030,772 in | 
1971, as compared to $2,024 084 i 
the previous year. — ce 

Other income, including 
$153,671 from bequests, totalled — 
$545,860 in 1971. In 1970 the — 
total was $499,035, of which 
$100,590 came through bequests. — 

Total general income was 
$2,576,632 last year, as agin s 
$2,523,199 in 1970. ae 

Expenditures for current pur- ed 
poses totalled $2,399,954 in 1971, _ 
$2,410,460 in 1970. The 1971 | 
figures are not final until the a 
is completed. a 


Books 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS, the report 
of the Waterloo Consultation on The 
World Mission Task Today. 

Every Canadian Presbyterian should 
purchase and read this book, if we as 
church members are to grasp the full 
implications of our mission task in the 
world in which we live. 

In fact all congregations have . been 
asked to study the issues raised at the 
Waterloo Consultation and to make full 
use of the variety of resources which have 
arisen from it. 

For Such A Time As This summarizes 
the studies, contains the complete text of 
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It’s just plain smart to do some 
things while there’s still time. We 
think buying life insurance is one 

of these. Simply because complete 
insurance coverage is your way of 
being sure that the life style you 
have established for your family 
will continue. Right now time is on 
your side. And the sooner you start, 
the lower your premiums will be. 
That’s important, isn’t it? 


Write us now... 


LIne 

f an 
Me 

SLIZCMN 


Time is on our side, too. We’re 
proud of being the oldest life 
insurance company in North 
America...proud of the fact that 
in our 253 year history we’ve 
never failed to pay a claim. Of 
course, we recognize our advan- 
tage. We’ve had longer than 
anyone else to amass a body of 
experience in helping clergymen 
that cannot be equaled for its 
personal concern and 
professional competence. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


FOUNDED 1717 « INCORPORATED 17859 


15 Gervais Drive, Suite 700, Don Mills, Ontario * 416-449-2244 


When you see this Allied symbol, 
you know you're getting the finest 
in man-power and equipment. 
This organization has a reputa- 
tion for dependable, reassuring 
service. Its members are all pro- 
fessionals, trained to handle, 
transport and store your things 
with as much care as you would 
yourself . . . and with more effi- 


MORE CANADIANS 
GO THIS WAY 
THAN ANY OTHER 


They’re the movers to call 


ciency, because they’ve been at 
it longer. 

If you have a change of address 
coming up, watch for the Allied 
sign which identifies the best 
movers in your town. Look in the 
Yellow Pages for the Allied mem- 
ber nearest you. The wisest move 
you could make is with Canada’s 
No. 1 Movers. 
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For students, 
teachers and al/ Bible readers... . 


The new Nelson 
REFERENCE BIBLE 
with 

Reading Guide 

King James Version 


Never has the Bible been more 
understandable or rewarding. Nelson’‘s 
unique Reading Guide makes it so. 
Center references at last are readable 
and easy to follow. A very white, 
high quality paper is used 

that lets Bible reading be a pleasure, 
and there is a 

full-color presentation page/family 
record that was specially designed 
for this Bible. 

These are just a few of the unusual 
advantages of the Reference Bible. 
Available in a range of six 

colors in several incomparable 
bindings from $8.75—$19.95. 


For a complete catalogue of 
Nelson Bibles & religious books 
Please write to: 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada) Limited. 81 Curlew Dr., 
Don Mills, Ontario 


N.D.F. TREASURY REPORT 
(Unaudited) 


As of December 31, 1971 


$ 3,101,502 
536,393 


Congregational Gifts 
Special Gifts 
Tentative Targets (not 
yet pledged by 
Congregations) 180,065 
Total — $ 3,817,960 


Cash Received to Date 
Congregational 
Special Gifts 


$ 1,606,831 
526,168 


Total — $2,132,999 
Congregations participating — 753 


= byes) 
= Seis) 


Non-participating 
congregations 
Total — 1,091 


59 congregations made initial con- 
tributions in 1971. 


the key-note address “As One Man Sees 
the Issues” by Dr. Tracey K. Jones, and 
reports the findings of the six working 
groups which met at the University of 
Waterloo last June. 

As Dr. E. H. Johnson explains in the 
preface to this book: 

“The World Mission Consultation 
arose out of an urgent need to know 
afresh ‘the breadth and length and height 
and depth of the love of Christ.’ How do 
we understand the full dimensions of the 
loving activity of God as expressed in the 
sending of his son Jesus Christ? And how 
can we in our time be obedient in the 
mission to which he sends us? 

“Early in the studies it became evident 
that the basic task was to examine the 
biblical understanding of salvation. We 
believed that by a study of the world in 
the context of the new situation in which 
we live we might break free from the 
ingrown character of much of our dis- 
cipleship to a new and living obedience. 

“Biblical faith gives us a magnificent 
declaration of the saving power and work 
of God through all the life of mankind. 
We need again to declare that faith in all 
its wonder and glory and discover new 
ways by which our forms of congrega- 
tional life can proclaim the triumphs of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Men and women from around the 
world shared their thoughts and experi- 
ences at the consultation. Their findings 
have been set forth clearly, it remains 
now for congregations to become 
involved in discussion and action. Our 
strategy in mission, and our participation 
as individuals in carrying out that 
mission, depend upon our awareness of 
the opportunities as they exist in the 
world today and our readiness to make 
use of the techniques which apply in our 
time. 

From Mission Education, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., this book may be 
obtained for $1.50. A study/action 
workbook is obtainable for 50 cents, and 
there are films, cassettes, a filmstrip and 
radio tapes available too. 


PARISH PLANNING, by Lyle E. Schaller 
Whereas some current books on 
church renewal stress spiritual commit- 
ment through prayer cell groups and 
others urge involvement in social change, 
this comprehensive paperback (240 
pages) shows how the planning process 
can revitalize every type of congregation. 
It is a sequel to Schaller’s well received 
book, The Local Church Looks To The 
Future, and provides “handles” for begin- 
ning the planning process. It can be a tool 
for evaluation of present activities and for 
turning new ideas into action. This is 
worth reading by every congregational 
committee chairman and anyone keen to 
see events like visitations, annual meet- 
ings and congregational retreats become 

more effective. (Welch, $3.75) 
W. I. McElwain 
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GOD THOUGHTS, by Dick Williams 
Prayers expressed in contemporary 
words that are sometimes silly, and some- 
times stimulating. I was moved to “God 
thoughts” by the prayer that. starts: 
“Make me a thinker, God; For it is the 
thinker who shapes the world.’ The 
Easter cycle of prayers (the last 17 pages) 
are by far the best in the book. 
(Welch, $1.75) L. E. Siverns 


See/hear 


Fiddler on the Roof 


By now you will know the story of 
Fiddler On the Roof — the story of Tevye 
the poor dairyman in Anatevka in Czarist 
Russia, with five daughters to be married, 
an annoying wife, a lame horse, and a 
playful but caring God. Tevye travels 
through generation gaps, heart warming 
encounters, tearful goodbyes, human 
failures, and the hostility of prejudice to 
conclude that “‘life is as shaky as a fiddler 
on the roof.”’ Music and colour, story and 
theme combine to provide delightful 
family entertainment. Director Norman 
Jewison is also producing the screen 
version of Jesus Christ Superstar. 


Godspell 


Godspell is a rock musical based on 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. It 
has a variety of musical styles and if I am 
allowed a prediction, will have one or two 
of its songs on top-30 radio by Easter. 
The album is a sure commercial winner, 
and that means we shall not escape its 
impact. ; 

There will be many groups of young 
people and some over thirties, who will 
want to listen to this album and to study 
it in relation to Matthew’s gospel. Team 
for Youth Ministry is involved in prepar- 
ing a study-guide for this album. Godspell 
is produced on Bell Records, number 
1102. 


Truth of Truths 


“You’ve got to be kidding!” No, 
Truth of Truths is a_ twin-album 
contemporary rock opera presenting the 
entire Bible in about 100 minutes. Entire 
Bible is an exaggeration really. Creation, 
the fall, Noah, Babel, Abraham, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Joseph, Moses, the Ten 
Commandments, the exodus, David and 
Jeremiah are there. So also is a consider- 
able portion of the New Testament. 

Fortunately the double-album is both 
conservatively priced and comes with 
lyrics. On the whole it is well done — 
especially on the technical side. It sticks 
very closely to the biblical text. It is not 
something I would come home and listen 
to before the fireplace on a cold evening, 
(in contrast to Godspell) but I will listen 
to it on occasion, and most certainly will 
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THIS GUIDE 
GANG EER 
YOU 
REVISE 

OR MAKE 
YOUR 
WILL 


WORLD |VISION OF CANADA 


410 Consumers Road 
Willowdale 425, Ontario 


World Vision and many other Christian organizations are 
concerned that every Christian has a will. That is why this 
offer is made without any obligation whatsoever. To make 
a will is to be found faithful and obedient to God’s Word. 
Your family is also protected and your wishes do not 
become meaningless promises. And when completed, your 
will becomes an instrument through which flows your 
testimony and love of Jesus Christ. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY TODAY ... 


To: Stewardship Department 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
410 Consumers Road, Willowdale 425, Ontario 


Please send me a copy of the complimentary 
Guide For Making A Will. 
| understand this places me under no obligation. 


Send information about your work as checked below: 


5 Needs You Can Help Fulfill 

Sponsoring a Child With Christian Training 

Gift Annuity Plan Offering High Interest Rates 
Effects of Capital Gains Tax on the Christian’s Will 


use it for Christian education (primary 
through adult). 

Truth of Truths has one serious fault, 
it lacks humour. God is here presented as 
an ecclesiastical Batman, unsmiling 
unremitting, in his search to remove evil 
from Gotham city. I would not want to 
go on and draw parallels between Jesus 
and Robin. 

Truth was apparently four years in the 
making. It is an ambitious project and 
well worth the price. Still you must give 
equal time to Bill Cosby. Oak Records is 
the source. — L. E. Siverns 


Personals 


The Rev. Alex M. McCombie, minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ont., 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the board of evangelism and social action. 
He will take office on April 5. 

Rey. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart has been 
called to be minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in downtown 
Toronto. He will succeed Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Paul Stirling, who will retire on March 31 
after 21 years at St. Andrew’s Church. 


Dr. Stewart has been minister of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, for 16 years. 

Miss Donna Tannahill was honoured 
by the Presbyterian congregation, 
Ormstown, Quebec, prior to entering 
Ewart College to study Christian educa- 


tion. Her father, Merrill Tannahill, is the a 


clerk of session at Ormstown. 


Rey. Dr. Ronald Selby Wright has been &# 


nominated moderator-designate of the 
next General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Known as the radio padre on 


the BBC during World War II, he has been — 


minister of Cannongate Kirk, Edinburgh, 
since 1937. He is 63 and unmarried. 

The moderator of the 1971 General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Rev. Dr. F. Rupert Gibson, died 
suddenly in December. 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Burgess were 
guests of honour at a dinner given by the 
Women’s Association of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Puce, Ont., prior to the retire- 
ment of Mr. Burgess. Gordon Addison 
made a presentation on behalf of the 
congregation. Mr. and Mrs. Burgess will 
live in Ottawa. 

The Rev. Ralph S. Magee of Swift 
Current, Sask., has been appointed 
district secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society for Northern Ontario, effective 
July 1. He is a minister of the Church of 
God. 


The Rev. J. Douglas Wilkie, recently 
retired, is supplying the pulpit of First 
Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, 
B.C., for two months. 

A. L. Lamont of Portage la 

Prairie, Manitoba, has been 
elected and installed as grand 
B, sovereign of the Grand 
» Imperial Conclave of Canada 
) of the Masonic Order. Mr. 
¥ Lamont is an elder in First 
’ #4 Presbyterian Church. 
A series of five lectures on John Calvin 
was given on successive Sunday evenings 
in Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., by Prof. 
A. L. Farris of Knox College. 


The Rev. James A. McKay of 
Creemore, Ont., has been appointed to 
Stay) Duke's) = Church, sOshawasmOnmes 
effective March 1. 


Miss Sheina Smith, deaconess, has 
been appointed to work with Indian 
Canadians at Shoal Lake and Whitefish 
Bay, Ont. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Dial have 
become house parents of the Presbyterian 
Fellowship House, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The Rev. Frank Slavik has been 
appointed to a new extension charge in 
the Malton area, Presbytery of Brampton, 
Ont., effective March 1. 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
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and regular. 


help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
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Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


ESN WEIR, native of 
> OP ite: N. Y. who early in 
yf life moved to Belleville, 
Ontario, has always strongly 
supported men’s work in the 
|Presbytery of Kingston, 
particularly in Belleville. He 
moved there when he was 
very young and received his education in 
that city. Ordained to the eldership about 
35 years ago, he is a representative elder 
in Kingston Presbytery. For 30 years 
Vernon was a church school teacher and 
many boys have had their biblical instruc- 
tion from him in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Belleville. He is an ardent supporter of 
The Record and is secretary for his 
congregation, which is on the Every 
Home Plan. 

Outside his congregation he serves as 
the treasurer of the Gideon Camp, which 
office he has held for 22 years. He is also 
secretary of the men’s club of the local 
YMCA. The United Community Services 
of Belleville also receive a good deal of his 
energy and time. 

In sports Vernon is interested in 
baseball, hockey and now enjoys his game 
of golf. 

His wife, Irene, is an elder of St. 
Andrew’s, superintendent of the primary 
department in the church school and a 
member of the executive of the Toronto- 
Kingston Synodical of the W.M.S. 


The Hamilton Presbytery men’s work 
committee held their annual prayer 
breakfast at the Scottish Rite Temple in 
Hamilton, Ont., on January 8. There were 
about 120 present with practically all 
congregations in the presbytery  re- 
presented. The speaker was _ the 
moderator of the 97th General Assembly, 
Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson. The featured 
musician was Ken Tinnish, who played 
three trumpet solos. The Hamilton 
Presbytery PM quartette completed the 
program with two numbers. 


OVER 500 MEN AND WOMEN from 63 
Toronto congregations attended the moderator’s 
breakfast at which Dr. Murdo Nicolson gave a 
rousing address. Shown above are: Miss 

Isabella Hunter, president East Toronto Pres- 
byterial, Dr. Nicolson, Mrs. J. M. Burnett, 
president W.M.S., Mrs. W. E. P. Rumball, 
president, West Toronto Presbyterial, Rev. M. 

E. Burch, Synod. moderator, 
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WHO 
CARES? 


Will you open 


your heart to a needy child? 


This little girl in Taiwan already 
knows many things . . . the gnawing 
of hunger . . . the shivering of fear 

. the misery of being unwanted. 


But she has never known love. Her 
mother died when she was born. Her 
father was poor—and didn’t want a 
girl child. Her baby years were spent 
without the affection and _ security 
every child craves. 


Your love can give her, and chil- 
dren just as needy, the privileges you 
would wish for your own child. 


Through Christian Children’s Fund 
you can sponsor one of these young- 
sters. And love is the most precious 
gift you can share with one of these 
little children. 


These kiddies are given a home, 
love, opportunity, schooling and train- 
ing. The basis of CCF’s assistance is 
the “Person-to-Person” Plan in which 
children are “sponsored” by individ- 
uals, families or groups. 


The cost? Only $12 a month. Your 
love is demonstrated in a practical 


way because your money helps with 
nourishing meals medical care 
warm clothing education 

. understanding housemothers . . . 


You can write to your child and 
receive letters in return. All corre- 
spondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. You receive the child’s per- 
sonal history, a photograph, descrip- 
tion of the home, school or project, 
etc. Your “adoptee” knows who you 
are. If you want your child to receive 
a special gift—shoes, a warm coat, a 
fuzzy teddy bear, the entire amount 
of your cheque is forwarded with 
instructions for use of the money. 


The need is great. Urgent requests 
to admit kiddies to our Homes are re- 
ceived every day of the year. 

Children like her need your love— 
today. Will you open your heart to a 
needy child? 


Children on our emergency list this 
month live in Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan (Formosa), India, Philippines, 
Korea, Mexico. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 
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-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --. 


1407 YOMGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious, Approved by 
the Income Tax Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children’s 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world : 

since 1938 and at present assists over 110, 000 
children in more than 800 Homes and proj- 
ects in over 50 countries. 


NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii and the Holy Land. 


Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


HAWAII — 16 DAYS “INVITATION TO 
PARADISE” Sun’‘n Surf 


Escape from the commonplace and make the 
dream of a lifetime come true. C.P. Jet Flight from 
Toronto International Airport to Honolulu, 
Thursday, February 24th. Ten magic days in 
Waikiki featuring the fabulous Waikiki Surf Hotel. 
Go Island hopping and visit: Kauai — the Garden 
Isle) Maui — the Valley Isle, and Hawaii — the 
Orchid Isle. Several Sightseeing trips included. Tour 
is fully escorted by a competent host who takes 
care of all details. Tour price from Toronto 
$599.00. Tax included. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-Day Spring and Autumn Tours 

and Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 

Rockies, Inside Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 

the C.N.’s palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince 

George. Spring Tour originates Toronto, Thursday, 

May 25th. Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 

Monday, September 25th. C.N.’s Super Con- 

tinental, Vancouver and return. See Canada C.N. 
style with the countryside rolling by your picture | 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and 

comfortable accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to 

Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made Prince 

Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 

Travel “Trail of ‘98’' via White Pass & Yukon 

Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & 

Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each city. Most 

meals. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 

points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originat- 
ing Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 
98" via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M. V. Wickersham, Skagway to Prince Rupert, 
“Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, 
Roger's Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Columbia Ice 
Fields, Jasper, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. 
Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 15-day ‘‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto June 5th will visit the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska Valley and 
the Arctic Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over in Mount 
McKinley Park. Alaska Airlines ‘‘Golden Nugget 
Jets’, Seattle, coast cities, Nome and return. 
Toronto — Vancouver return by Air Canada. 
Limited space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in western 
Canada. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE AND 
ATHENS (ISRAEL — GREECE) 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and Athens pre- 
Easter spring tour departing from Montreal 
Tuesday, March 14th. Visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Caperanum, Nazareth, Athens and Corinth. Tour 
price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 


Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


B At St. John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., 
a memorial flower pedestal was dedicated 
in memory of the late J. Murray, senior 
elder. The gift was provided by Mrs. 
Murray and their daughter, Mrs. Doris 
Beare, and dedicated by the Rev. William 
Black after being received by Don Milne, 
clerk of session. 

@ The first two stages of a restoration 
program have been completed in St 
Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont. at a 
cost of nearly $12,000. The sanctuary has 
been redecorated and new lighting 
installed. A number of gifts including a 
public address system were presented by 
individuals and groups. New scarlet gowns 
were provided for the senior choir, and 
Rev. D. S. Jackson was presented with an 
embroidered preaching scarf. 

@ A new lighting system has been 
installed in St. Columba Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., in memory of John Milne 
Christison. 


A TOWER CHIME system was dedicated in St. 
Andrew's — Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., in 
memory of Mrs. John M. Daly, given by her 
husband and daughters, Margaret Jane, Sharyn 
Ann and Lois Anita. Shown here are Rev. E. C. 
McLarnon, Mrs. Lois Anita Yakiwchuk, Mr. 
Daly, and R. M. Hildreth, music committee 
chairman. 


REV. CHARLES D. HENDERSON received new pulpit robes from the congregation of St. Giles 


@ Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, 
Quebec, has forwarded $135 to the 
committee on inter-church aid, refugee 
and world service, to be used to provide 
goats for the people of Nigeria under the 
rehabilitation scheme there. The fund was 
raised as a special Christmas project. 


@ The family and friends of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. F. Cornish, presented a 
Communion table runner to Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont. The Rev. R. 
Allan Cornish of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Toronto, is a son. 


Church 
Cameos 


E. EARL MacDONALD, left, who retired as 
church school superintendent after almost 30 
years, was presented with a desk set by First 
Church, Pictou, N.S. Shown with him are the 
minister, Rev. Vernon Tozer, centre, and 
Johnson Sellers, session clerk. 


Church, St. Catharines, Ont., as a surprise on the 15th anniversary of his ministry there. The ladies’ 
groups presented a gift to Mrs. Henderson, and the young people prepared the reception. Shown 
with the minister are his wife, C. R. Magee, and B.C. Willey. 
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CHURCH INTERIORS Oder BOOKS 
Designers — Decorators — Furnishers 
Thos. G. Browne 
Box 164 — Markham, Ont. 

Tel: 294-1448 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Youth 


Poster contest 


52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Canadian churches have launched a 
Poster Expo Contest for elementary 
school children on the subject of world 
development and relief. There won’t be 
any prizes but posters which most 
creatively express the 1972 theme 
“Development is People” will be featured 
at Man and His World in Montreal and at 
the “‘Arts Alive” exhibit at the Calgary 
Stampede in July. 

Poster Expo ‘72 was initiated by an 
interchurch committee on world relief 
and world development and a kit filled 
with materials about development has 
been offered to teachers across Canada 
with an invitation to assist their pupils in 
the project. Poster Expo is aimed at 
youngsters from 9 to 15 years of age 
(grades 4-9) and the  interchurch 
committee suggests that the art work be 
exhibited in each community during the 
period February 16 to April 8. Winning 
posters will be sent to Toronto and 
Montreal before April 30 and the most 
expressive and artistically unique will be 
chosen for display at the two national 
exhibitions. 

“We hope to help Canadians, especial- 
ly young people, to come to a better 
understanding of the world’s needs and 
world development,” says Colin Stuart, 
28, of Toronto, who is preparing Poster 
Expo materials for English-speaking 
Canada. 

Stuart, who has just completed two 
years in Thailand as a CUSO volunteer, 
says the prepared material with each kit 
includes an introduction on development 
and guidelines for poster creation. By the 
end of January 10,000 kits will have been 
circulated to churches and schools, the 
cost shared equally between the churches 
and the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency. 

Clergymen and Sunday school leaders 
of the participating denominations — 
Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic and United — have been mailed 
information about Poster Expo. To 
obtain the full kit they should write to: 
Poster Expo ‘72, P.O. Box 900, Station 
“F”, Toronto, Ontario. 


LETTERS, cont. from page 8 
technology on society. 

It is time for our church to try to 
achieve a more sophisticated role in 
defining its place in our complex 
technological society. We have had 
enough of fear and frustration produced 
by an inadequate knowledge of the forces 
shaping our world today. 
Willowdale, Ont. George Sinclair 
(Continued over page) 
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lower cost 
insurance for 
your home 


another 


drinking. 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don’t drink, Abstainérs’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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How’s 
Your 
Hearing? 


Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of special 
interest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been announced 
by Beltone. A non-operating model of 
the smallest Beltone aid ever made will 
be given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Try it to see how it is worn in the 
privacy of your own home without cost 
or obligation of any kind. It’s yours to 
keep, free. It weighs less than a third 
of an ounce, and it’s all at ear level, in 
one unit. No wires lead from body 
to head. 

These models are free, so we suggest 
you write for yours now. Again, we 
repeat, there is no cost, and certainly 
no obligation. Write to Dept. 4625, 
Beltone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. 
Victoria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 


LETTERS, cont. 


CHURCH INVESTMENTS 


One cannot have but sympathy with 
the intentions of Brian Fraser (January 
Record, page 30) but his suggestion and 
reasoning is open to critical questioning. 
In a day when aggressive expression of 
opinion is frequently accepted factually 
there is necessity to examine closely the 
source of facts. Mr. Fraser uses the 
current fallacy of entrapping and arrest- 
ing reasoning within cliches. “Social 
responsibility”, ‘“‘corporate responsibi- 
lity” et al are delightfully simple but 
smack of propaganda. 

He suggests that Mr. Alex McBain’s 
“facts” present one side of a very com- 
plicated situation, (inferring they are 
thereby negative), but forgets he has 
already done exactly the same. Truth is 
sometimes as apparent as the sunshine 
but more frequently is like the diamond 
buried deep in the earth requiring effort 
and sweat to obtain. There are still those 
who can reason for themselves. 

The sources he names for his “‘facts”’ 
are more impressive than objective and 
may be challenged. One remembers the 


Baldwin delivers superlative 
sound at every price. 


This is the new Baldwin C-630. 
A magnificent, self-contained 
organ, offering exceptional 
tonal quality at a price which 
can fit easily into a modest 
church or school budget. 

It is an elegant example of 
the superb craftsmanship and 
value you Can expect with every 
Baldwin organ. 

From the basic C-115 to the 
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full C-600, you deserve the 
Baldwin sound. 

For more information about 
the Baldwin C-630, or any other 
Baldwin organ or piano, write to: 
The Baldwin 
Piano Company 
(Canada) Limited 
Downsview 
Ontario 
Department PR-1 


BALDWIN 
PIANOS * ORGANS 


words of Harold Wilson to Ian Smith and 
pronouncements from the World Council 
of Churches bear a resemblance to those 
of the United Nations for their 
impotence. Current events continually 
demonstrate. One needs to study the 
veto, its use, by whom and for what 
purpose to gain an insight as to how the 
world organization operates. The use of 
sanctions against Rhodesia and South 
Africa also served a purpose of lending 
economic emphasis to certain strategic 
materials and it is of interest where they 
are marketed. As Christians should we 
really be surprised at the selfish use being 
made of man-made structures? 

It might have been more discreet for 
Alex McBain to have kept quiet permit- 
ting nature to pursue its normal course 
into impassiveness except one must agree 
with him that there should have been 
some forthright comments at General 
Assembly. Perhaps we should be grateful 
that no one rushed out with an expendi- 
ture for consulting with the local witch 
doctor. 

I remember a story of a mob who 
rejected and crucified an alleged Messiah 
simply because his program did not 
include an easy and quick solution to 
their problems and on their terms. I wish 
people would stop telling me it is a myth. 
Willowdale, Ont. F. W. Hobbs 


Deaths 


WILLIAMS, THE REV. HUGH RICHARD 
— A retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. H. 
R. Williams, 85, died in Strathroy, Ont., on 
December 10. 

Born in Wales, he came to Canada in 1913 
and served a number of congregations, the last 
of which were West Adelaide, Centre Road and 
Beechwood in the Presbytery of Sarnia. 

He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Neil 
Beattie, and three sons, the Rev. Richard H; Mr. 
Edward J. and Dr. Hugh J. Williams. 

ANDREWS, MRS. WILLIAM HARDY, 88, 
widow of the minister who served Queen St. 
East Church, Toronto, for 31 years, Jan. 7. 

BROWN, JOHN J., 73, elder and retired 
session clerk in Knox Church, Meaford, in an 
automobile accident, Dec. 25, which also took 
the life of his wife GERTRUDE, 67, a life-long 
member of the W.M.S. and executive of Barrie 
Presbyterial, and their grand-daughter, aged 9. 

CAIL, MRS. ALEXANDER, 71 organist 
and Sunday school superintendent for over 40 
years, life member of the W.M.S., Zion Church, 
West Branch, Kent Co., N. B., Jan 17. 

CAMERON, ANGUS, 84, session clerk for 
46 years, Weston Church, Ont., Jan 15. 

CAMERON, A. GRANT, 74, former session 
clerk and Sunday school superintendent, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wallacetown, Ont., Jan 4, 
and his brother. 

CAMERON, JOHN S., 69, former manager 
and Sunday school teacher, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wallacetown, Ont., Dec. 31. 
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CAMPBELL, MRS. JEANNIE, long time 
Sunday -school and mission. band teacher, 
honorary president, Helen Young Auxiliary, 
' W.M.S, member of ladies’ guild, Paris Church, 

Ont., Jan 13. 

ERWIN, ERNEST W., 87, 

Church, St. David’s, Ont., Dec. 31. 

FYFE, DAVID, 62, elder, Central Church, 

Brantford, Ont., Dec. 2. 


GALBRAITH, MRS. ISABELLA DOBIE, 


elder, First 


77, life member of W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Chatsworth, Ont., Jan. 22. 
JONES, WALTER INGHAM, treasurer, 


ules and elder, Glebe Church, Toronto, Dec. 

McCULLY, MRS. WALLACE H., 46, Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Dec. 23. 

McLEOD, MRS. WILFRED A., wife of the 
minister of St. John’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
suddenly, Jan. 29. 

McLEOD, STUART D., son of Rev. Wilfred 
A. McLeod, suddenly, Jan 29. 

RUST, MRS. ANNE, former choir member, 
active in the ladies’ aid and a life member of the 
W.M.S., Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Dec. 31. 

SERVICE, EDWARD, 75, elder and member 
of the board, St. Andrew’s and St. James’, 
Cardinal, Ont., Dec. 30. 

STEWART, J. A., 86, elder of Stewartville 
Church, Ont., for 46 years, former session 
clerk, Dec. 17. 

WAY, S. ROSCOE, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont., Jan 10. 

WHITE, JAMES, 60, Knox Church, 
Meaford, Ont., representative elder in Barrie 
Presbytery, Dec. 10. 

WIGHT, HERBERT J., 87, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wallacetown, Ont., Jan. 14. 


WINTON, MISS MARION, life member of 
W.M.S., past president of W.M.S. (E.D.) and of 


Miramichi Presbyterial, Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B., Jan. 22. 
WRIGHT, THOMAS, elder, Riverdale 


Church, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 23. 


Calendar __ 


INDUCTIONS 

Barber, Rev. Wm. M., St. Andrew’s-South- 
minster, Brandon, Man., January 6. 

Hay, Rev. T. A., St. Stephen’s, Ottawa, Ont., 
January 6. 

MacKenzie, Rev. Kenneth, St. Paul’s, Wiarton 
and Lake Charles, January 9. 

Polyak, Rev. Laszlo A., St. Andrew’s, Petrolia, 
February 6. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, 
River Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.I. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, 
McCombie, Stellarton. 

Sackville (Mount Allison University) and Port 
Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 
Torwood Court, Riverview Heights. 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 

St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s and St. George- 
Pennfield, N.B., Rev. R. W. Ross, Box 878, 
Woodstock. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and SunnyBrae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


N°S:.). Rev) Ds Neil 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Stittsville and Richmond; Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Elmira, Gale Church, Ont., 
Hastings, Knox 
Guelph. 

Kapuskasing and Cochrane, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock, Timmins. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
Sie LOrtibernyn 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Rey. 
Presbyterian 


Gordon 
Church, 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Brigden, Bear Creek and Dawn, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Anderson, 720 Hall St., Sarnia. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rev. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 
Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial, and Burgoyne, 
Knox, Ont., Rev. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, 
Chesley. 
Welland, Hungarian, Ont., Rev. Hans 
Zegerius, 340 Lock St., W., Dunnville. 


W. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontatio: 
Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rey. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 
Norwood congregation and Inner City Indian 
Project, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R3J OJ1. 
Thunder Bay, Calvin and Oliver Rd., Ont., Rev. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


WANTED, singers for Jennie Bouck Singers 
(mixed voice choir). Rehearsals Tuesday night, 
8 p.m., at Trinity United Church, 427 Bloor St. 
W., Toronto. For information, phone 
889-0916; 483-3741. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED FOR CAMP IONA, 
BALA, Ont. Full and part-time summer posi- 
tions open for Christian young men and 
women. Remuneration provided. Write: Rev. 
Jim McKay, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Rossland Rd., Oshawa, Ont. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 

Huron Feathers the Presbyterian Centre on 
Lake Huron requires counsellors for Day Camp 
and Coffee House Ministry. This program is 
designed to provide child and youth with 
opportunity for Christian growth thru inter- 
personal relationships. Young people and adults 
interested in giving leadership are asked to 
contact Miss Judy Young, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


“22 Black Choir Gowns plus Organist’s Gown; 
20 Mortar Boards, White Rounded Collars. 
Need Cleaning. $5.00 a complete Outfit. 

Write: “Choir Gowns” c/o Box 337, Acton, 
Ont: 


SPRING HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
Efficiencies and Apartments in choice resort 
beach area. Weekly and monthly rates on 
request. Write Colony Apartments, §38 Bay- 
shore Drive, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 
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SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED — ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
State experience and when available. Durham 
Presbyterian Church Box 256, Durham, Ont. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER WANTED 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont. FOR 
INFORMATION WRITE Rev. Max V. Putnam, 
146 Clergy St., E., Kingston, Ont. 


For Sale — 15 Blue Choir Gowns, white collars, 
mortar boards, one year old, $200.00; 25 Black 
Choir Gowns, mortar boards $200.00. Contact 
Farringdon Independent Church, 287 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Brantford, Ontario. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


Please send your address label or 
code number from it ore month in 
advance. 


Daniel J. Firth, 519 S. Vickers St., Thunder 


brings new awareness and mean- 
ing to the ancient yet contempo- 
rary affirmation of faith in The 
Apostles’ Creed. In reading these 
“conversations” dealing phrase 
by phrase with the Creed, one 
will find heightened joy in his 
reliance on the goodness and 
providence of God. 


$1.25 per 
$10.00. 


copy; ten copies, 


Order from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn, 37203 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Fuoneral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
EUXEER=o)UBDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay seu: LN. 


wey 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
TEL. (519) 853-1510 


ACTON, ONT. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


: MEIKLE 
G -{\} STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
Ed 


cn Be 
EO) Bor 157 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
*99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence, Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
places of interest. Write airmail to 


HILLSEA, Box 259, 
Bermuda. 


Hamilton, 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 

4 BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
England, Established 1785 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
= 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
~ irritable coughs from colds, 


= cigarette smoking, working in 
Aa dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
DAWA asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
_._penrs, | headache. DIANA substances 
"COUGHS break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 

Coe nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
one Also aching gums, toothache 
THROAT pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


“Robes and°Vestments 
for Clergy and Choir 
(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. (sz ) 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms =| 
wasserossran (MIT ED Ssescsuee 
416-461-8211 514-731-3751 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Onf. Dept. PR 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


THE SCOTTISH PENSIONERS 
& VETERANS FREE CLINIC 
which is not under National Health 
is badly in need of funds to restore 
old equipment, & purchase new 
apparatus. All donations will be 

very welcome. 

Thousands of old persons get free 
treatment every year, with no 
formalities or red tape. All sub- 
stribers will receive a Certificate in 
old English script, with their name 
inscribed on it, declaring them a 
patron of the Clinic. Send your 
donation, & include your full name 
& address to: ELLIS FIRESTONE, 
Hon. Organiser, Victoria Pensioners 
Clinic, 26 Dixon Ave. Glasgow, 
G42 “SEE, Scotland,’ United 
Kingdom. 


Bay. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Wey burn. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creeks St. James.) B.C. Reva eee: 
Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer 

Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, First, Rev. K. C. 
Doka, 2303-15 Ave., SW., Calgary, Alta. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce Molloy, 
680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s, B.C., plus possible 
extension work in North Kamloops, Rev. A. 
Gordon Faraday, 1440 Manitoba St., 
Penticton. 

New Westminster, First, B.C., Rev. D. A. Smith, 
4047 W. 1Sth Ave., Vancouver 8. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 

Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
St. Andrew’s, Thompson, Man., Norman 
Kennedy, Regina, Sask., Port Carling and 
Torrance, Ont., Dr. H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
AFGHANISTAN -— registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is _ focusing 
attention on medical needs of its people. 
Miss M. E. Whale, Overseas Dept., 50 

Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


March 1 — Matthew 12: 1-9 
March 2 — Matthew 12: 10-21 
March 3 — Matthew 12: 22-30 
March 4 — Matthew 12: 31-37 
March 5 — Matthew 12: 3842 
March 6 — Matthew 12: 43-50 
March 7 — Isaiah 3: 9-15 
March 8 — Isaiah 3: 16-26 
March 9 — Isaiah 4 

March 10 — Isaiah 5: 1-7 
March 11 — Isaiah 5: 8-12 
March 12 — Isaiah 5: 13-19 
March 13 — Isaiah 5: 20-25 
March 14 — Isaiah 5: 26-30 
March 15 — Isaiah 6: 1-8 
March 16 — Hebrews |: 1-14 
March 17 — Hebrews 2: 1-10 
March 18 — Hebrews 2: 11-18 
March 19 — Hebrews 3: I-11 
March 20 — Hebrews 3: 12-19 
March 21 — Hebrews 4 

March 22 — Hebrews 5 

March 23 — Mark 14: 17-31 
March 24 — Mark 14: 32-45 
March 25 — Mark 14: 46-54 
March 26 — Mark 14: 55-65 
March 27 — Mark 14: 66-72 
March 28 — Mark 15: 1-15 
March 29 — Mark 15: 16-21 
March 30 — Mark 15: 22-39 
March 31 — Mark 15: 40-47 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Murray Ross 


Chukwu 
and 


Eme 


THE FOLLOWING STORY is a “cartoon 
sermon,” based on the story Jesus told, 
the Parable of the Talents. (Matt. 
25:14-30 and Luke 19: 11-27.) 

I used this sermon, drawing the 
cartoons on a big easel as I went along, in 
several secondary schools in Nigeria. As 
you read it, you can see something of the 
life led by secondary school students in 
that country. 


™ Once there were two boys, one called 
Chukwu, and one called Eme, who were 
cousins and came from the same village. 
They both tried the entrance exam for 
the secondary school in a nearby town, 
and both of them were accepted into 
Class I. But both of them were the sons 
of poor farmers, who could not afford to 
pay their school fees. And so they went to 
their uncle, Chief Felix Obini, who was a 
rich trader, and a very big man in their 
village. They begged him for money for 
school fees and he agreed to pay for both 
of them for one year. Here are Chukwu 
and Eme in their school uniforms. 
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Soon they settled into life at their 
school. They slept in metal beds in long 
dormitories and had classes all morning. 
They rested during the hot part of the 
afternoon and then it was time for games. 
Chukwu enjoyed playing football, but 
Eme often took permission to go to 
market. He had kept secret some money 
which his mother had given him, and he 
bought some shiny shoes with pointed 
toes in the latest style. Now, at their 
school, many of the boys could not 
afford to buy shoes, but wore sandals 
instead, which were really more practical. 
So that there would be no differences 
between them, the principal had 


forbidden all the boys to wear shoes. 
Nevertheless, Eme wore them whenever 
he went to market, and many of the boys 
thought he was very smart. Later on, he 
bought some bright shirts and a transistor 
radio. 


Some days there were no games 
because the boys were required to cut the 
grass with long knives called machetes. It 
was hard work, but Chukwu took his 
place with the others. Eme thought it was 
too strenuous and so, very often, he 
would tell the teachers that he felt ill, or 
had fever. He would lie on his bed and 
listen to the radio playing very softly 
under the pillow. 
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As the school year ended, it was time 
to study for the final exams. Chukwu 
found it necessary to work very hard to 
cover everything. Eme thought many of 
the subjects were boring, and he spent his 
study time dreaming of his future as a big 
man in the government. He thought a lot 
about whether a Mercedes or a Citroen 
would ‘be a better car for his future use. 
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After the exams, the boys travelled by 
lorry back to the village for their holiday. 
They went to greet the chief, and he told 
them to give an account of their develop- 
ment during the school year. He could 
easily see how sophisticated Eme had 
become with his stylish clothes, and the 
transistor radio he always carried about 
with him. Chukwu looked much as he 
had before, and he told his uncle that he 
had to work very hard at school. 

Then their uncle looked very stern and 
told them that the day before he had 
received the report cards from their 
school. Chukwu had placed 2nd out of a 
class of 60 boys. Eme had placed 59th 
out of 60 boys. This was the result of 
their year’s work, and their return for the 
money their uncle had invested in their 
fees. 


He scolded Eme and told him that he 
was a worthless boy, and could never in 
future look for help from him. He could 
stay in the village and plant yams. Then 
the chief commended Chukwu for his 


. good use of his opportunity and said that 


the money that would have been used for 
Eme’s future fees would be set aside for 
Chukwu’s university fees, provided that 
he kept up his standard in secondary 
school. 

Perhaps you think that this is harsh, 
but remember that “Of those to whom 
much is given, much shall be required.” 
Only a fraction of young people in 
Nigeria have the opportunity to gain an 
education, and those who are privileged 
to be in school are not allowed to regard 
their duties lightly.* 
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Last year of Campaigning 


(Congregations beginning late have been promised 5 years to complete allocations) 


For special needs 


In our time- 


-care of elder citizens 


-work with the Indian 
people of Canada 


- work in industry 
‘inner city problems 
- special training of ministers 
and elders for changing times 
- overseas assistance 
-new audio-visual aids 


-team ministries for youth 


Bringing all our 

programs into line for 

a new quarter 

century by 

research and development 


THE NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Estimated need 
$5,500,000 


Promised to date 
$3,817,960 


Given to date 
$2,132,999 


Subscription needed in addition 
$1,682,040 


KEEP THIS 
LIGHT 
BURNING- 


GIVE NOW Cees > 


BE READY FOR 1975- 
OUR CENTENARY 


UOTE TID TE ET 
OUR DVD 


RECORD 
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-FREE- STYLE EVENTS 


oe 


ot 


‘LOCATIONS: 1. AGRICULT 
Z 


Ontario Director, VIC. 
Yad VANS, Minister, Thornhill Presbyterian Chumheg 
: Moderator, 96th General Slepsanal! 


pur registration. 


- “A\l we preach is Christ crucified — a stumbling block to the Jews and 
sheer nonsense to the Gentiles.” ‘“‘But when this audience heard Paul 
talk about the resurrection from the dead some of them laughed 
outright, but others said, ‘We should like to hear you speak again on 
this subject’.”’ (| Corinthians 1: 23, Acts 17: 32 (Phillips). 


™ A number of the more recent translations of the New 
Testament have been issued in the form of the currently- 
popular paper-backs. Those of us who look over new books on 
the paper-back racks could hardly help but notice that an 
additional feature of fiction issued in this manner is a glossy 
cover, often illustrated with unclothed reproductions of the 
human form — suggesting tacitly that here is something of 
which our mothers would not approve, to be kept hidden 
among our school books or underneath our pillow. There is 
the suggestion of something we really relish and call 
SCANDAL. 

The New Testament, however, carries so obvious a name, 
and is so clearly so dull a book that there is no point in trying 
to dress it up in jackets that suggest something more lurid than 
we already know is there. Why, we were taught from this very 
volume in Sunday school! Preachers used it to find texts for 
their sermons in the days of our youth! We place copies of it 
at the bedsides of the old, and fondly picture our grand- 
mothers fondling pages soiled and thumbed from much use. 

All of which shows that here is a book which either we did 
not read or failed to comprehend. A discerning man once said: 
“I think we have never heard the gospel until we’ve been 
offended by it.” And we might go a bit further along that way 
now to suggest that even Easter is a story bound to offend our 
finer sensibilities, and to scandalize the most decent and 
up-right readers (especialiy them). 

Paul suggests as much when in beginning his letter to the 
Corinthians he told of his experience among cultured Greeks 
and pious Jews, saying (I Cor. 2: 1, 1: 23), “I declared the 
attested truth of God without display of fine words or 
wisdom” and ‘“‘We proclaim Christ — yes, Christ nailed to the 
cross” (N.E.B.). This was an offence to the Jews who thought 
it incredible that God’s chosen one and messiah could come to 
so ignominious an end. This, above everything else, proved to 
the Jews that. Jesus was not the one they had long been 
expecting. Death on a cross was an insuperable barrier to 
Jewish belief. As far as Gentiles were concerned this was 
nonsense, utter foolishness. The reasons were all bound up in 
their sophistry which we need not discuss here. 

When Luke described Paul’s visit to Athens and the 
invitation to speak on the Areopagus to men who made a 
hobby of hearing all the new things he did not omit the 
unfavourable reactions to Paul’s preaching on the resurrection. 
It seemed the apostle had less success in Athens than 
anywhere. A very few of them believed, some of them 
mocked, and others excused themselves saying they would 
“hear about this again’? — thus avoiding, as does the world 
today the necessity of making a decision. 

Normally, hearing a bit of scandal, we relish it, chew it over 
publicly and privately, enjoying as much as possible the last 
delicious morsel. We are then filled with a compulsion to tell 
the world. We notice this trend among the first Christians who 
did become involved in the spreading of the word. Luke could 
hardly wait to get into the story. In only the second chapter of 
Acts he reports that Peter, standing before the people who had 
crucified Jesus, said of God (Acts 2: 24 — Philips), “He raised 
him to life again — and indeed there was nothing by which 
death could hold such a man.” So the word got around, 
eventually to upset a large part of the civilized world. 

Has it upset you? Have you been scandalized? Have you 
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passed the word around? Have you drawn the conclusions and 
felt their implications? “‘Were you not raised to life with 
Christ? Then aspire to the realm above, where Christ is, seated 
at the right hand of God, and let your thoughts dwell on that 
higher realm, not on this earthly life” (Col. 3: 1 — N.E.B.). Is 
all of this not a scandal? And is it not a greater scandal that 
Christians remain so apathetic and so cold? 


PRAYER 


O God; who brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great shepherd of the sheep, raise us up too, we pray, to 
newness of life. Grant us the working within of the power of 
your Holy Spirit that we may rise above all that is mortal in 
our very human world to that which is alive and real, truly 
good and enduring in him who is the resurrection and the life. 
We ask it in his name. Amen.*® BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Editorials 


A new high in budget giving 


® It is with gratitude that the board of stewardship and 
budget reports that givings through congregations to the 
General Assembly’s budget reached a new high in 1971. Over 
$2,045,000 was contributed for the national and overseas 
work of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, an increase of 
$10,000 over the highest previous year, which was 1967. 

In addition $158,000 was given for inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service, more than two and half times as 
much as in 1970. The generous response was largely for relief 
for Pakistani refugees and for rehabilitation in Nigeria. 

During 1971 another $436,000 was received from congrega- 
tions and individuals by the National Development Fund, 
providing for programs and projects beyond limitations of 
the General Assembly’s budget. 

While we are grateful for the continued generous support 
illustrated by these figures, it should be pointed out that our 
church requires $2,500,000 to operate for one year. The fact 
is, as the board of stewardship and budget told the last General 
Assembly, that congregational giving is some 20% short of 


meeting the cost of authorized expenses. 

Fortunately, past generations have helped the church meet 
its present commitments by providing income through 
bequests and endowments. Presbyterians who are alive and 
contributing today provide about 80% of budget requirements, 
the other 20% comes from bequests and special gifts that 
cannot be taken for granted in estimating receipts. 

Every year the finance committee of the administrative 
council finds it necessary to cut back the authorized expendi- 
tures of the various boards and committees of General 
Assembly. The result is that day-to-day operations are covered, 
but projects and programs that could breathe new life into the 
church are denied funds. Only the mounting costs of staying in 
existence are met. 

The success of 1971 should encourage Presbyterians to 
increase their givings to the General Assembly’s budget this 
year. It is a poor concept of stewardship to count upon 
bequests and special funds to provide 20% of our annual 
budget. 


The urgency in Bangladesh 


@ The word that Dr. E. H. Johnson, secretary for overseas 
missions, brought back from an official visit to Bangladesh and 
India, is that relief is needed now. Every dollar spent at once is 
worth ten dollars in relief six months from now. 

When he was there in February a staff member of the 
United Nations High Commission on Refugees reported that 
7.3 million refugees had returned already to Bangladesh. Most 
of them are Hindus ready to venture a new start in a new state 
that is predominantly Muslim. 

The urgent need is for housing before the monsoon rains 
come in June. The aim is to provide $50 worth of materials to 


You did help us 


® A sufficient number of readers clipped the coupon in the 
February Record and indicated the date of arrival of that 
magazine to enable our business manager to compile a 
comprehensive report for the post office. We thank all of those 
who responded. 

Replies indicate that the first deliveries from the mailing in 


each family to enable it to build a shelter that will last for two 
years or so under normal weather conditions. Hundreds of 
houses have been built, thousands are required. 


Your committee on inter-church aid is alert to the urgency 
of the situation and is establishing contact with reliable 
on-the-spot relief organizations. In February $30,000 was 
forwarded to Cathedral Relief Services, organized and run 
efficiently by St. Paul’s Anglican Cathedral in Calcutta. As fast 
as responses to the pre-Easter appeal come in the money will 
be put to work in this area of desperate need. 


Montreal were in New Brunswick on January 28, a Friday. A 
few magazines reached Ontario and Quebec on Monday the 
31st. Some were delivered in Ontario as late as February 21, 
six days after The Record got to the Yukon. The complete 
information will be used to urge improvement in the areas of 
slow delivery .* 
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Missionary Shock 


@ It used to take considerable courage 
to go to the mission field. Today it 
takes as much courage to come home. 
Eighty years ago my father was stoned 
in the streets of Pyongyang, Korea. 
But now, a generation later, I feel 
more jittery on the streets of an 
American city at night than in any 
Korean city. 

There are other changes. In my 
father’s day coming home was a kind 
of triumph. The missionary was a 
hero. Today he is an anti-hero. Even in 
Christian churches I am eyed askance 
as a throw-back to a more primitive 
era, to the days of colonialism and 
cultural aggression and the white 
man’s manifest destiny. We live in a 
day of the cracking of missionary 
images. 

I was astounded to find on my way 
around the world from Korea that 
there are more Presbyterian churches 
in the one Korean city in which | 
work, Seoul, than there are in all of 
England and Wales combined. Seoul, 
the Korean capital, has more than a 
thousand Protestant churches, and 
almost two-thirds of them are Pres- 
byterian. 

In the old days, furlough was a 
temporary withdrawal from _ the 
frontier for rest and recuperation in 
the warm embrace of the heart of 
Christendom. Christendom does not 
have a heart any more, geographically 
speaking, and coming home is more of 
an icy shock than a warm embrace. 


— The Rev. Samuel H. Moffett, Presbyterian 
missionary to Korea, in the Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin. 


Photos for The Record 


Photographs submitted for use in 
The Record should be black and white 
glossy prints, clear and sharp. We 
cannot reproduce satisfactorily from 
colour slides or colour prints, or from 
negatives. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts to the end of February 
for the General Assembly’s budget 
totalled $103,457 this year. In 


1971 receipts for the same period 
amounted to $99,615. 

Figures for expenditures for the 
first two months were not available 
at press time. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


CHURCH 
INVESTMENTS 


by John C. Duff, 
Thornbury, Ont. 


@ It is not a novel idea that our invest- 
ment policies should be influenced by 
moral considerations. 

You would look across our investment 
portfolios in vain to find the names of 
breweries or distilleries among _ the 
church’s holdings, even though invest- 
ments in such enterprises might be profit- 
able. This is because there is a long-stand- 
ing moral perception of the relationship 
between corporate activity and glaring 
social ills such as alcoholism, and a 
conviction that church investments 
should not support socially undesirable 
corporate activity. Even today, when 
many will question whether alcoholism 
can be blamed simplistically upon the 
suppliers of alcoholic beverages, the 
church’s policy of moral restraint in its 
investments still stands in this respect. 

Today there are a great many social 
evils which should concern thoughtful 
people at least as much as those traceable 
to the use of beverage alcohol. To 
mention one, pollution of the environ- 
ment by electric generating plants, oil 
refineries and tankers, mines and 
smelters, and uncaring municipalities 
which dump raw sewage directly into 
lakes and rivers, is a moral problem 
because human life and well-being are 
seriously threatened. 

This issue leads us to ask moral 
questions about our stewardship as 
investors even in such previously un- 
controversial fields as public electric 
utility bonds, petroleum company shares, 
and municipal debentures. Of course it is 
not possible to avoid investing in every 
corporate field where moral decisions 
must be made, without converting all of 
our holdings into gold bars and burying 
them in the back yard (and even that 
poses problems)! What the advisory 
committee established by the General 
Assembly is asked to do, rather, is to 
“examine ways in which the church may 
express its support or opposition to the 
policies considered, acting as a 
responsible shareholder in these com- 
panies.” 

If it is meaningless to speak of “an 


increasing concern in the business com- 
munity itself with its social responsibility 
throughout the world,” then it is indeed 
high time for the church, as investor and 
as a prophetic spokesman for righteous- 
ness, to call the business community to 
account for its moral behaviour, 


“encouraging the growth of social 
concern and responsibility in the corpo- 
rate policies of various members of the 
business community, consistent with the 
gospel.” 

One avenue for the church to exercise 
its influence is as a corporate shareholder 
asking questions at the annual meetings 
of the companies whose shares it holds. 
Indeed, if some shareholders were not 
already asking moral questions of Alcan 
Aluminium Limited, the statement 
quoted in The Record in defence of 
Alcan’s policies would never, I suspect, 
have been a matter of business at Alcan’s 
annual meeting. Alcan was compelled to 
think twice about the moral implications 
of its policies because somebody was 
asking moral questions. 

Naturally, bringing moral considera- 
tions into investment decisions can result 


“How come we start attending church the day they have a smorgasbord after the 
service?”’. 
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in a complex process of weighing and 
balancing a company’s stands on different 
moral issues, such as involvement in 
weapons production, fair labour 
practices, fairness to the consumer, 
responsible behaviour in developing 
countries, as well as concern for the 
environment. And within the church 
there may well be controversy as to the 
importance which should be attached to 
the various factors. 

Some may find.the most important 
measure of a company’s social responsibi- 
lity in its behaviour for or against white 
racism in southern Africa; others may be 
much more concerned with clouds of 
smog over Sudbury. But it will be no 
solution to the controversy or the 
complexity of the moral issues to deny 
their existence, deny the competence of 
theologically trained people in the church 
to participate in making moral judgments, 
and to allow political and economic 
forces alone to govern church investment. 


Such a course would represent a 
surrender to the impersonal, amoral 
forces of a _ galloping technological 


economy which is becoming the master 
rather than the servant of genuine human 
life. 

With his countrymen, the prophet 
Amos was shocked by the violation of 
treaties, the atrocities and massacres, and 
the oppressions perpetrated by Israel’s 
neighbours. But the great bulk of his 
denunciations are reserved for the sons of 
Jacob in Israel and Judah, “which oppress 
the poor, which crush the needy” (4:1), 
for those who “sold the righteous for 
silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes” 
(2:6). His description of the comfortable 
rich in his own land, soothed by the 
strains of beautiful music and satiated 


with too much food, caring nothing for 
the injustice and oppression — being 
experienced by their brethren (6:1-6), 
undoubtedly made the powerful in his 
own land indignant. They would have 
certainly preferred that Amos con- 
centrate on the godlessness of the 
Gentiles, or on the internal housekeeping 
of religious institutions. His description is 
far too close to our privileged position in 
the present day to leave me feeling com- 
fortable. 

I am glad the prophetic word still 
speaks. I am glad that our General 
Assembly has charged a committee with 
the task of bringing the perspective of 
social responsibility to bear upon the 
investment policies of our church. I am 
glad that the prophetic tradition of the 
scriptures, whose moral demands far 
exceed the requirements of law and 
governments, will have a bearing on the 
economic behaviour of the church as well 
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as on her preaching. This and other steps 
being taken by our church today may 
help to restore the church’s credibility 
among those who are disaffected with 
organized religion. When those outside 
begin to see the church standing for social 
justice, they will stop to listen to the 
church speaking for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.* 


A NEW 
HYMN BOOK 


by Alan H. Cowle, 
director of music at 

Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville, Ont. 


@ The appearance late in 1971 of The 
Hymn Book of the Anglican Church of 
Canada and the United Church of Canada 
was a milestone in four areas — in the 
history of both churches, in ecumenism 


-and hymnology in Canada, and in Cana- 


dian book publishing. 

The question “Why was The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada not part of 
this project?’’ has been asked. The 
answer is, “For two reasons, principally.” 
The new joint book was declared from 
the beginning to be an important span in 
the bridge bringing the two churches to 
eventual organic union. The Presbyterian 
Church would, in this context, have been 
an outsider. Further, it was deemed to be 
a sine qua non of any revision of the 
Book of Praise that a metrical psalter be 
included and this was not an obligation to 
which the other churches felt bound. 

The new book is a herculean com- 
promise in order to be an act of recon- 
ciliation. The whole ambit of Anglican 
tradition, from the Anglo-Catholic to the 
evangelical, has had to be brought to “‘lie 
down” (as Isaiah might have put it) with 
such Methodist and kindred strains as 
have survived in the United Church, and 
to “feed”? with the measure of identity 
which that church has built for itself in 
the last 50 years. On the United Church 
side a new book was badly needed. 
However, on the Anglican side, the 1938 
Book of Common Praise (several of 
whose compilers are still very much alive 
and, if I have talked to the right people, 
kicking! ! ) is in wide use and possessed 
of excellences which, perhaps, are only 
now being fully appreciated. A joint 
committee of 31 people (20 clerics; 4 
ladies), a further 31 consultants and 
a printing and publishing committee of 6, 


have corporate responsibility for the 
book which is now before us. It is an 
exciting book, a faulty book, a contro- 
versial book, a courageous book — 
whichever you pick inevitably depends on 
what your stance is as you look at it. In 
the review which follows, I shall try to 
see it from as many points of view as I 
can. 

Let us take it off the shelf. It is bright, 
easy to hold and has a new feel to it. The 
print is on the small side and the musical 
notation is of a heaviness only partly 
offset by the generous use of space, 
which itself comes over as rather an 
assertive device of design for its own sake. 

Finding one’s way through the book is 
not easy. The sections (Holy Com- 
munion, Christmas, etc) are not 
designated on the individual pages. The 
Index of First Lines — obviously the one 
which is going to be most used — is the 
first index, instead of the last. No pages 
in the book are numbered. A_ useful 
Subject (or topical) Index is provided but 
here, as in the table of contents which 
lists the section titles, so much new 
terminology is used as to render both 
features difficult to avail oneself of 
without considerable study. 

A general musical principle has been to 
lower the pitch of hymns. This is a 
fashion to-day which mirrors nothing 
more than the fact that serious church 
music is in the hands of far too many 
people who cannot reach a modest E any 
more, either because their voices are 
improperly trained, or (quite legitimately, 
of course,) because they are too old. But 
if the latter is the case, they ought still be 
prepared to teach others how to do it! 
The most irritating example of this I have 
found is 133 where St. Anne (O God, our 
help in ages past), has been plunged from 
the key of C where its highest note was 
only D, to the depths of B flat. 

Amens have been dropped, and the Te 
Deum you may, on that account, be 
inspired to sing, is at 519 — but don’t be 
alarmed; it has been re-named Canticle of 
Praise. Bad proof reading here, by the 
way. The second melody note in the 6th 
bar of Havergal’s chant should be C, and 
the key signature of one flat is omitted 
from the Tonus Peregrinus. 

Enough of my adopted denomination 
has rubbed off on me to enable me to 
wag an accusing finger at the musical 
editor of the book, Dr. Stanley Osborne, 
for allowing the conclusion to be drawn 
from St. George’s, Edinburgh — Hymn 4 
— that the Hallelujahs belong after each 
verse. They are, of course, a coda. And, 
since I am a merciful man, I must protest 
the violence done to St. Paul — Hymn 18. 
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Its new harmonic dress is garish, and it 
was so neat before. Other reharmoniza- 
tions which I consider to have been 
unnecessary are 49 Hyfrydol, 109 
Rockingham, 131 Crimond, 419 Cradle 
Song (Away in a manger) and 471 This 
joyful Eastertide. In each case, good 
versions have been replaced by poor ones, 
necessitating re-learning by organists and 
choirs in small churches where three of 
the items at least are known. I lament the 
precedence given to the tune Carol over 
the mighty Ave Virgo Virginum for 
Come, ye faithful — 464, and the place 
given to such items as He’s got the whole 
world in His hands, 84, and Let my 
people go, 143. 

I question seriously the theological 
acceptability of ‘‘Glorious mother, now 
rewarded With a crown at Jesus’ hand.” A 
magnificent re-think of the second verse 
of 287 results in the following: 


Our thoughts lie open to thy sight; 
And naked to Thy glance 

Our secret sins are, in the light 

Of Thy pure countenance. 


The second tune at 40 (Praise to the 
Holiest in the height) is Arthur Somer- 
vell’s Chorus Angelorum, and it is a 
magnificent find. Anyone who wants a 
change from Gerontius will be well 
satisfied with it. Another fine marriage of 
tune and text is 500 — King of the 
martyr’s noble band, to the second tune, 
Rex Gloriae, arranged by Dr. Charles 
Peaker of Toronto. 

A small number of hymns carry 
French language versions. Some Latin 
appears also. Guitar chording has been 
supplied with some of the lighter 
material. 

As a general policy, capital letters have 
been omitted, even for the pronouns 
referring to God. 

The basic unit of musical notation is 
the quarter note, which is likely to con- 
tribute to brisker performances. 

Several plainsong items are used, but 
mostly with alternative choices. It is 
difficult to predict how widely the 
plainsong will be used, since there are 
several indications that on theological and 
liturgical grounds, the book will not be 
popular in “high church” circles. 

As to Canadian content, this is undis- 
tinguished. Robert Fleming has written 
some good tunes — i.e. Heritage at 426, 
but the texts from Canadian authors are 
but further evidence that the second half 
of the 20th century is not expressing its 
Christianity in hymns. 

And the diligent compilers of the new 
joint hymn book of the Anglican and 
United Churches were not the only ones 
to discover that! * 
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Letters 


SEX EDUCATION 


The January Record brought articles 
of extreme interest. The whole issue is 
one of the most interesting in the 20 
years I have been reading it, in India, 
Canada and Singapore... 

My feeling turned from interest to 
alarm as I read some sentences in the 
article on sex education, “...making 
contraceptives available to girls...”, 
=... pre) marital -sex for 11) 1s) heres 16 
stay.”’ Is this what medical science said 
about communicable diseases and tuber- 
culosis? They did not even build bigger 
hospitals with better medications; they 
attacked by preventative measures. 

Dr. James Dobson in Dare to Dis- 
cipline states ‘““We may not salvage some 
members of the present generation but 
perhaps we can preserve the next.” “It is 
our parental responsibility to take steps 
to eliminate the problems which threaten 
our children.” 

My Bible concordance has a column of 
references regarding “adultery” and 
“fornication;’ but just this one is more 
than enough to convince me; these 
words from the King James version and 
Living Letters startle me: “Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of 
Christ?” “So shouid I take part of Christ 
and join him to an harlot? Never! .. . he 
which is joined to an harlot is one body? 
for two, saith he, shall be one flesh. For 
God tells us in the Old Testament the two 
become one person... That is why I say 
run from sex sin... he that committeth 
fornication sinneth against his own 
body.” — I Cor. 6. 

More words from Corinthians are: 
“What I meant was not to keep company 
with anyone who claims to be a brother 
Christian but indulges in sexual 
sins ... Don’t even eat lunch with such a 
person.” “It isn’t our job to judge out- 
siders. But it certainly is our job to judge 
and deal strongly with those who are 
members of the church, and who are 
sinning in these ways.” I Cor. 5:11 
(Living Letters). 

In a Toronto newspaper Dr. R. Stack- 
house was quoted as saying re sex educa- 
tion: “I oppose any presentation that in 
any way implies approval of pre-marital 
sex. Schools ought to develop moral 
convictions instead of convenient 
methods of contraception.” 

Regarding sex education Billy Graham 
is convinced that “without moral guide- 


lines it could be disastrous.” 

Let us look at a secular magazine, “It’s 
Time to Stop Coddling Young People” in 
the Legion, May, 1971, by Helen Camp- 
bell. “I’m sick of hearing of teen-age 
immorality and The New Morality. I 
think if I see one more T.V. show where 
young people discuss sex, I shall be 
violently ill. Psychologists, sociologists 
and psychiatrists aside, by what right do 
these young people discuss sexual rela- 
tionships to the whole nation? This will 
brand me a square, but what’s wrong with 
the old-fashioned idea of virginity before 
marriage? I feel sorry for these kids. 
We’ve taken from them the right to 
dream about Prince Charming who will 
one day woo and wed them. They know 
so much, that that sort of fantasy is 
old-fashioned, too. I am particularly sick 
of immorality. By what possible right do 
these groups ignore our laws and, indeed, 
flaunt them in our faces?” 

Even to one who does not accept the 
Bible as authority, the advice to refrain 
from promiscuity would be well taken. 
Inner conflict would be avoided, security 
assured. 


Singapore Mrs. Russell Self 


I wish to express my appreciation for 
the inclusion of two competently written 
articles in the January, 1972, issue of The 
Record. 

As Presbyterians we should be well 
pleased that Dr. James MacDonald and 
Dr. Marion Powell have looked to the 
church in their concern. 

Do you not think that you should take 
the responsibility for the inclusion in a 
later issue of an authoritative reply which 
would be of immense assistance to all 
those concerned with the problems set 
out by Doctors Powell and MacDonald? 
Those concerned individuals and families 
need this authoritative guidance. 

Or, do I misunderstand the respon- 
sibility of the Christian church in its 
mission of outreach in Canadian com- 
munities? 
Belleville, Ont. E. W. Elliott 
WITH THESE LETTERS we conclude 
the discussion which arose from articles 
in the January Record. The editor 
acknowledges with thanks other cor- 
respondence from Lunenburg, N.S., 
Woodville, Ontario, Coquitlam, B.C., and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CONSULT THE CONFESSION 


One wonders how many Presbyterians 
have seen a copy of the Westminster 
Confession with its numerous indices 
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causing readers to pick up their Bibles 
and read appropriate passages to enable 
them to understand what they have been 
reading and fix it in their minds. 

We are living in an age when we have a 
super abundance of helps to guide or 
confuse us. However, earlier laymen had 
to depend very much on the Confession 
of Faith. Would it be of interest to some 
readers to discover, what they may read 
in Sections 7 and 8, Chapter I about 
“speaking in tongues’’? 


Galt, Ont. Mrs. T. D. Cowan 


IF THESE REFERENCES seem obscure 
try Section 3, Chapter 21: “Prayer... is 
to be made...if vocal, in a known 
tongue.” 

— THE EDITOR 


SHORT AND SWEET 


Just to let you know that I thoroughly 
enjoyed the article on pages 18 and 19 of 
the February Record entitled ...THE 
NINTH DAY? ... Thank you. 

J. D. Paxton 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Does faith in Christ produce anything? 

I wish to pose this question to your 
readers. It is not directed specifically to 
Dr. Fowler. Faced with a similar 
question, Dr. Fowler replied in the 
February Record, but his reply evaded a 
yes or no answer. 

Certainly, as he suggests, a yes answer 
involves risk. So does every attempt to 
communicate (as any husband or wife has 
discovered before being married many 
months). How does Dr. Fowler suggest 
that we try to communicate our faith 
without taking risks? How effective 
would Paul’s missionary efforts have been 
if he had been afraid to take risks, not 
merely the risk of verbal criticism feared 
by Dr. Fowler, but the real physical risk 
of beating, prison, the lash and death? 

While carefully avoiding the risk of 
misunderstanding and criticism, Dr. 
Fowler, I believe, has run the greater risk 
of letting his questioner and other readers 
feel that faith in Christ can not be 
depended on. Dr. Fowler writes about the 
testimony of the church and the Christian 
to the Lord, but he himself gives no 
testimony to the Lord in his reply. And 
the question is about Christian faith (not 
about the church). It is about what 
Christian faith produces, not about verbal 
professions, nor about the organization 
that claims to be mainly involved in 
promoting that faith. The question gets 
right down to the nitty-gritty (the area 
avoided as studiously by clergy as by 
laymen) “What does faith in Christ 
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produce in everyday life?” 

If we can’t say, “Yes, faith in Christ 
can be counted on to produce something 
real and wonderful in everyday life”, then 
what have we to offer, not only to the 
alcoholic and drug addict, but to millions 
of others who are finding themselves 
unable to cope adequately with life? I 
sincerely believe that many desperate and 
despairing individuals are asking, “How 
can faith in Christ help me right now, 
right where I am?” And a safe, com- 
fortable, theological answer doesn’t meet 
their needs. Perhaps in our church we 
have men (not necessarily clergy) and 
women and teen-agers, who are prepared 
to take the risk of stating through your 
columns their own answer based on 
personal experience to the question, 
“Does faith in Christ produce anything?” 
R. R. 5, Orangeville, Ont. | Charles Ross 


OUR MISSION TASK TODAY 


The membership of our church is now 
being taught the results of the Waterloo 
consultation on the world mission task 
today. An ably written report For Such A 
Time As This, and a well-prepared study 
guide are in the hands of all ministers and 
many mission minded people. Although 
the material emphasizes that it does not 
contain the policy of the board of world 
missions, it is stated that “it is equally 
important that the solid work they (ie. 
the findings of the working groups) 
represent should be used in appropriate 
ways for the guidance of our missionary 
program.” 

That is a perplexing introduction of a 
new radical approach to the mission task 
of the church. But it accomplishes two 
things, albeit unintentionally: 


1. It forestalls opposition to the 
approach as presented. As it has no 
official sanction, one would be forced to 
contend with it in a vacuum. This also 
means that the basic tenets of the new 
approach to missions cannot be effective- 
ly dealt with and the whole discussion 
will tend to be rather shallow. 

2. On the other hand, the way remains 
open for an unhindered pressing of the 
issues and ideas presented in the report 
and the working paper without interfer- 
ence from any board or court of the 
church, yet using the means and funds 
available to the church. 

Although I have no doubt that the 
people who are working in this way have 
the best interest of the church and the 
welfare of all mankind at heart, I am 
deeply concerned about this method of 
instructing our membership. If their 
approach had been to present insights, 
studies, and a new vision to the church 
for its consideration in order to develop a 
definitive pattern for our missionary 
policy from the exchange of the ideas of 
thee participants in the consultation and 
the membership of the church, I would 
have no quarrel with it. However, in 
careful reading of the material I am 
impressed with the fact, there is no 
opportunity provided for alternative 
mission-patterns, based on a different 
understanding of the call of Christ to 
mission in both the scriptures and 
through the agony of our present era. 

I feel that it is detrimental to our 
church’s unity in Christ and to its future 
as a missionary church, that the way to 
real dialogue between the proponents of 
the ideas of Waterloo and those who hold 
a different view of mission seems to be 
closed. There is within the oikumene a 
vast body of missionaries which finds the 
primary basis for missionary efforts in the 
biblical triad of repentance, faith, and 
obedience of the individual. These men 
and women envision the impact of Christ 
on human society and its power 
structures as the result of the presence 
and witness of committed Christian 
persons. In the literature before us, how- 
ever, the validity of this missionary 
approach is not even considered. Even so, 
I believe that there will have to be an 
open, thorough, and brotherly dialogue 
concerning these mutually exclusive 
views, if the church is not to be launched 
on a course of action, which may bring 
deep disillusionment and disaffection for 
many of our members in its wake. 

Instead, I find that the gospel of 
personal salvation and faith in Christ is 
only being given the minimal recognition 
of being ‘‘assumed.” After that, it dis- 
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RESURRECTION 


@ The first day of the week was just like most other days in 
Jerusalem. The community was trying to get back to normal 
after the great excitement of Passover week. The merchants 
were checking their accounts to see how they had fared in 
their trade with the visitors to the city during the past week. 
The Temple attendants were cleaning up after the great crowds 
and had swarmed through the holy place. Everywhere you 
looked people were engaged in returning to the routine of 
their daily lives. 

But there were a few people who were excited. Apparently 
something had happened that was of great importance. The 
people seemed to be a bit puzzled by it all; they didn’t 
quite know what to do about it. Obviously they had heard 
some news that had stirred them profoundly. Let us try to 
find out what it is all about. 

There is a little group of women off in a corner. They are 
talking about a strange experience they had early in the 
morning. “We were up at the crack of dawn. We had a sad task 
to perform. You see, we had suffered a great loss. Two days 
ago the best friend we ever had died. Perhaps you have heard 
of him: Jesus, from Nazareth, a wonderful rabbi, so kind and 
so good, who made us know God in a different way than we 
had ever known him before. But he didn’t just die. He was 
crucified. It was a terrible thing. The chief priests had arrested 
him, and accused him of blasphemy. They took him before the 
Roman governor and persuaded him to have Jesus crucified. 
And we saw him nailed to the cross. We stayed there until he 
died. But when they took him down from the cross it was so 
late that we didn’t have time to do any more than lay his body 
in a tomb. The Sabbath Day was almost upon us and we had 
to wait until it was over. 

“So that is why we were up early this morning. We were 
taking spices to the tomb, to anoint his body for burial. On 
the way, we suddenly remembered the stone that had been 

‘rolled against the entrance. We wondered how we would ever 
move it. But we hurried on anyway. Perhaps we would find 
someone to help us. But what a surprise when we got there. 


Gj THE CRUCIFIXION as portrayed by Suzanne Nicolas (French). 
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BY W. J. ADAMSON 


The stone had been rolled away! And at the entrance there 
was an angel! Talk about your frightened women. We were 
scared to death. But the angel told us not to be afraid. He said 
that Jesus wasn’t dead. He had risen. He was alive. What 
wonderful news! So wonderful that we couldn’t really believe 
it. And we ran away from there as fast as we could. But after 
we left the garden, we discovered that Mary had stayed 
behind. She can tell you far more about it than we can. You’d 
better ask her.” 

So we turn to Mary of Magdala, and we are almost 
transfixed by her appearance. Her whole face is aglow. It’s 
obvious that she has had a wonderful experience. Let’s ask her 
what happened. 

“Yes, I stayed behind after the others left. You see, I was 
so overcome that I just wandered around in the garden. The 
only fact that seemed real at that moment was that the body 
of Jesus had disappeared. Someone had taken it away. This 
was the last straw. To be falsely accused, to be crucified like a 
common criminal: and then to have his body stolen. It was 
just too much! He had made my life worth living again. And 
now this! I just broke down and cried. And then | heard 
someone behind me. I thought it was the gardener. Maybe he 
had moved the body to another spot, and I asked him where 
he had taken it. But then the most amazing thing happened. 
The gardener spoke to me, but it wasn’t the gardener. He 
called me by my name, and I knew before I even turned 
around that it was Jesus. Nobody else could speak my name 
like that. I turned and there he was. He spoke to me. I saw him 
with my own eyes and heard him with my own ears.” 

There can be no doubt about Mary’s sincerity. She certainly 
believed that Jesus was alive. Maybe she didn’t understand it 
all, but she held fast to this even though some of the disciples 
were sceptical and suggested it was just an overactive imagina- 
tion. 

But let us leave this house and go to the palace of Caiaphas, 
the high priest. If any great event such as this has transpired, 
surely we can find some confirmation of it here. Obviously 
something has stirred them up. They are talking earnestly to 
one another in hushed voices. Every so often they cast a 
furtive eye around, as though they were looking for some- 
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body, as though they were afraid of something. And they 
won’t talk to us. They stay in the safety of their own 
company. But here is a soldier, one of the Temple guards. 
Perhaps he can tell us what is the trouble. 

“Yes, I can tell you all right. You remember the uproar 
around here a couple of days ago when we crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth? Well, after he died, some of his friends took his 
body from the cross and laid it in the tomb of one Joseph 
from Arimathea. Because of the lateness of the day, the body 
had to stay there unburied until the Sabbath was over. But the 
priests took certain precautions to make sure that the body 
would not be disturbed. A huge stone was rolled against the 
entrance to the tomb, and a squad of soldiers was posted to 
guard it. No one was allowed to enter. Well, I was one of the 
guards. We took up our position and we kept a careful watch. 
Everything was quiet. No one even came to the garden. But 
you will recall that very early this morning there was an 
earthquake. While the ground was still trembling under our 
feet, suddenly there appeared before us a figure of dazzling 
brilliance. I don’t mind telling you that we were scared out of 
our wits. We couldn’t move we were so terrified. And then we 
saw that the stone had been moved; the tomb was lying wide 
open; and it was empty. The body had disappeared. 

“That shook us out of our stupefaction, and we got away 
from there as fast as our legs could carry us. We came back and 
reported what had happened. In fact, the authorities have been 
grilling us for an hour now. They are trying to get us to admit 
that it didn’t really happen at all. But it did. We were there. 
But apparently this is going to be embarrassing to the 
Sanhedrin, so they have ordered us to say that we fell asleep 
during the night and his disciples came and stole the body. 
That’s a downright lie, of course, but they have given us 
enough money to make it easy to lie, so this is the story that 
we will tell from now on. Don’t let anyone know that I have 
told you what really happened.” 

Apparently that is all we are going to get out of the soldier. 
And nobody else in the palace is talking. So we return to the 
upper room where the followers of Jesus are gathered. They 
have been coming and going all day. And now that it’s evening, 
there is more excitement than before. It seems to centre 
around two of the men. Everybody is asking them questions, 
so fast they can hardly answer. Maybe we can get Peter here to 
tell us what is going on. 

“You know, I was at the tomb this morning. These women 
had come to us, babbling about an incredible event, so John 
and I ran out to the garden. We found it just as the women had 
said. The stone was rolled away and we burst into the tomb 
and found it empty. The grave clothes were lying there, but 
the body had gone. And we didn’t know what to make of it. 
Even when Mary came back to say that she had seen Jesus we 
didn’t believe her. We have been arguing about this all day, 
wanting to believe, but not daring to. And now, just a few 
minutes ago, two of our number rushed into the room. They 
came from Emmaus and they are telling us that they have seen 
Jesus, that he walked along the road with them, and that he 
ate supper with them. We’re beginning to think that Mary’s 
story is true after all.” 

It is no wonder that there was excitement in the upper 
room. This was great news. But something even greater 
happened. Suddenly right in the midst of them there was Jesus 
himself. They rubbed their eyes and looked again, but he was 
still there. He was no dream. He was real. Jesus was alive! 
They could see the mark of the nails in his hands and the mark 
of the sword in his side. Jesus was alive, and because he was 
alive, those men and women became alive. The despair was 
gone. The sense of tragedy was gone. Now there was joy. Now 
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there was life. Jesus was with them and even though he went 
away again it wouldn’t make any difference, because he was 
risen from the dead and he was alive forevermore. Mary had 
seen him. The two men on the way to Emmaus had seen him. 
They all had seen him. And now they would tell anybody who 
would listen what had happened: that Jesus was alive. 

This was the first day of the week in the city of Jerusalem. 
For the followers of Jesus, it had started out in the depths of 
darkness and it had ended up in the blaze of glory. This was 
the day of resurrection. And we have been there. 

But if Easter is really the day of resurrection for us, then 
Jesus comes into our midst and he speaks to us here and we 
know that Jesus is alive today. Tragedy is transformed into 
triumph. Events may continue on much as before. The world 
may not pay much heed to the meaning of Easter. But for all 
to whom this day is not just the first day of the week, for all 
to whom this is the day of resurrection, an event which took 
place in Jerusalem almost two thousand years ago affects every 
event which takes place in the world today, and makes this a 
day above all days.* 


THE AUTHOR is minister of St. Giles Kingsway Presbyterian Church, 
Islington, Ont. 


A SALVATION ARMY VIEW: 


Never on a Sunday 


@ The Lord’s Day Alliance and its new general secretary, the 
Rey. Gordon A. Walker, are to be complimented on their 
approach to the legal restraints on the use of Sunday. It is a 
positive line, and underscores our Lord’s teaching that the 
fourth commandment is meant for man’s benefit. Everything 
that takes place on that day should be for the good of 
mankind. Therefore, the day should be set apart and involve 
the minimum of labour — and that restricted to works of 
mercy and necessity. 

Jesus had no time for nit-picking distinctions as pro- 
mulgated by the scribes and Pharisees of his day. One can well 
imagine what his response would be to those people today 
who hold that while a sabbath walk beside the sea is 
permissible, a swim in its waters is not; or that one may 
exercise one’s brain on a scriptural crossword puzzle on that 
day but not exercise one’s limbs in a private game of any kind. 

It is of interest to note that those who, in “‘defence” of 
Sunday, champion the Victorian Sabbath apparently do not 
know the good queen herself permitted her daughters to play 
tennis on a Sunday afternoon at Balmoral “provided only that 
they picked up the balls for themselves! ‘Being Sunday, I do 
not think it right to make others work for their amuse- 
MMM os. g 

Far too much steam is wasted among Christians in playing 
Canute before the advancing tide of society’s increasing 
complexity, in claiming Sunday alone as sacred and not the 
whole working week; and in seeking state props for the 
maintenance of religious observances .. . 

Dr. Billy Graham states his position thus: “It would be a sin 
for me to play golf on Sunday because my Christian 
conscience tells me it’s wrong. But it might not be a sin for 
you. It’s a matter of individual conscience before God. 
However, anything that comes between us and individual 
worship of God is wrong. It must come from within the 
heart.” 

From an editorial in THE WAR CRY. 
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m “Sex may soon be dullsville” predict some personality 
experts. Unrestrained sexual freedom, which is so prevalent 
now, does not produce the promised pleasure. Instead it 
results in an empty compulsion. Finally, sex without love and 
without commitment becomes a bore. 

This generation is probably the most informed in history 
about the technical side of sex. But in spite of this they still 
have a problem as to how to handle this explosive power of 
sex. We are living in a “‘sexual wilderness,” with a tremendous 
number of people wandering in uncertainty and guilt, not sure 
whether there are any moral guidelines. 

There are three basic philosophies toward sex. One is the 
philosophy of the prude who thinks sex is something to be 
ashamed of. Another is the philosophy of the playboy who 
sees sex as simply an amusement to fool around with. Many 
people think these are the only two options. 

However, there is a third option — and that is the Christian 
philosophy which Paul spelled out in I Corinthians 6. “Sexual 
sin’, he writes, “is never right: our bodies were not made for 
that, but for the Lord and the Lord wants to fill our bodies 
with himself...” Paul asserts that Christ gave himself to own 
our bodies so that we can’t really decide about sex in isolation. 
First, we must decide who owns us. Am | my own person 
or Christ’s man or woman? 

Basic attitudes towards sex vary widely. Some people 
believe that sex is dirty, something to be ashamed of — and 
even that sex was the original sin. But the Bible does not teach 
that philosophy, for the original sin was pride. It was man 
trying to take the place of God. “You shall be as gods” was 
the temptation that came to Adam and Eve. Nor does the 
Bible teach that whatever is of the body is evil. There is 
something sacred about our bodies; God made them. The sex 
drive is normal and is also part of God’s creation, one of his 
most priceless gifts to you. 

A second attitude towards sex is that it is just a toy to play 
with — an amusement. This is the recreational view of sex. 
Now that we live in the age of the pill and penicillin there are 
many who think that they’re entitled to their kicks. But these 
so-called kicks always bring a kickback. While sex itself is not a 
sin, the misuse of sex is. And it’s how we use sex that counts. 

This is why the Bible warns us to avoid fornication, that is, 
pre-marital and extra-marital sex. Jesus said in Mark 7, “From 
inside out of a man’s heart come evil thoughts, acts of 
fornication, of theft, murder, adultery.” Notice how Jesus 
links fornication and adultery and connects them both with 
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theft and murder. 

God knows that if we break his laws we get the kickback. 
Sin is going our own way instead of God’s way, and when we 
choose our own way in the matter of sex we hurt our 
relationship with God. And it hurts our chances for that total 
commitment called marriage. Dr. Charles Shedd, the columnist 
for Teen magazine who has corresponded with thousands of 
young people, states that ‘‘Sex at its greatest isn’t free. It’s for 
those who pay the price of total commitment.” 

There is a third attitude we can take which regards sex 
neither as a sin nor as an amusement but as a wonderful sacred 
gift that God has given to us. God gave us this gift for three 
reasons. First, sex attracts us towards the opposite sex so that 
we might find the right life partner. Secondly, sex is a way of 
expressing our deep and total love for each other. Thirdly, sex 
is a means of creating new life. 

This is a tremendous gift that God has given which we must 
not misuse. The ten commandments, including the seventh 
against adultery, are frequently misunderstood. They are not, 
as many people think, a list of negatives but are rather ten 
great freedoms. God knows that if we make the things he has 
created, including sex, our gods, then they become idols and 
they turn us into the wrong kind of people. Even something 
good out of place becomes destructive. Sex out of control 
loses its sacred joy and eventually destroys itself and us. 

The Bible tells us that God has made us to have a love 
relationship with himself. To enjoy life and live in peace and 
harmony with our fellow men. But when we push God off the 
throne and replace him with ego we experience what the Bible 
calls “‘spiritual death.” 

Jesus was killed for us so that his death might be the 
detergent for our sins. When we surrender ourselves to him, he 
forgives us for the failures of the past, cleanses us and begins to 
remake us as he intended us to be. When we surrender sex to 
him, he cleanses it and gives it back in all its purity and power 
so that we can enjoy it to the fullest extent. And then he gives 
to us genuine freedom — the freedom to say “‘yes” to the right 
kind of sex and ‘“‘no” to the wrong without feeling hopelessly 
square. When we turn over to him the temptations of the 
present he begins to give us strength (though he doesn’t 
promise to remove. all temptation). But only in denying lust 
can we find fulfillment in true love.*« 


The author is an associate of Dr. Billy Graham. This article is a 
condensation of a radio address on the Hour of Decision. 
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Children at 
Communion 
ask - 


@ Recently I went to see Fiddler on the Roof and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. I found it instructive too. There was the self- 
contained Jewish community, resisting absorption into the 
dominant Russian culture, and complete with rabbi and 
matchmaker. And as everyone hurried to finish the chores 
before sunset and the beginning of Sabbath, the children 
breathlessly took their places around the table to receive 
mother’s blessing and remember that they belonged to the 
family of Israel. The family is and always has been the chief 
source of Judaism’s strength and the distinctiveness of the 
Jewish people. 

How do we Christians regard family life? We who claim 
that our faith is better than Judaism because we acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah? We set up church programs which 
divide families and segregate people on the basis of age or sex 
or both. If we feel too inadequate to teach our children, we 
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are comforted to know that there are specialists in the schools 
and at church and we expect a few dedicated group leaders to 
take care of things. 

My family finds that daily family devotions, however brief, 
help to overcome at least some of this segregation which the 
world — and the church — imposes upon us. But apparently 
family devotions are not practised widely. A recent guest in 
our home who is in training for full-time service in the church 
told us that it was the first time in her life she had ever shared 
devotions with a family. 

What happens in the typical church service on Sunday? 
You might think that if the church seriously regarded itself as 
a family it would become obvious then. The children may be 
on hand for part of the service and then again they may not 
be. The church school, the argument seems to run, might not 
be able to hold on to its teachers or even its pupils unless it is 
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in competition with the service of worship. Besides, children 
tend to be noisy. 

Things are done differently in the little sectarian church 
down the street. Everybody will be on hand for church 
worship (just as they probably were at Sunday School an hour 
earlier), and the service which may seem to us free-wheeling 
and almost chaotic enables even the youngsters to feel they 
belong. 

Then there is the Communion service, and we all know 
children don’t take Communion. That is not true with 
passover. Passover was and is the greatest Jewish festival. It is a 
celebration, really, a time to remember how God saved his 
people Israel and brought them out of Egypt. Christians regard 
the Communion service as a new kind of passover, which 
commemorates Christ’s mighty saving act of death and 
resurrection. Jewish children participate in passover because 
they belong to the saved people of God. Our children, on the 
other hand, cannot receive Communion until they make a 
profession of faith and are admitted to full communicant 
membership in the church. 

A child sits quietly with his parents observing the solemnity 
and expectancy in the people around him. The elements are 
passed along the row. His parents receive, eat and drink. The 
child turns to them and asks: “‘Why can’t I?” 

“Well, you are not a communicant member yet.”’ 

‘“‘Because you haven’t made profession of your faith yet. 
You wouldn’t understand the questions about confessing your 
faith in Jesus Christ and trusting him, repenting of your sins 
and using the means of grace.” 

“Some of it | don’t understand, but I love and trust Jesus 
Christ.” 

I believe that this is the real reason we keep the children 
from Communion: they don’t understand everything. Since 
when is:understanding more important than devotion of the 
heart? How much does the average adult communicant 
member really understand anyhow, to say nothing about the 
devotion of his heart? 

We are right in withholding Communion from the kinds of 
people the scriptures would bar from the table. According to 
St. Paul in I Corinthians 11, these are people who do not 
discern the Lord’s body and who eat and drink in an unworthy 
manner. “Discerning the Lord’s body” cannot be limited to 
mean a correct doctrine of the sacrament. To say this would 
come close to claiming. that we are saved by knowledge, not 
faith (which is just another form of “works” righteousness). 
The discernment Paul talks about has to do not with 
intellectual exercises but with the thoughts and intentions of 
the heart. 

And what of those who eat and drink in “an unworthy 
manner’? In an earlier age in the church it was thought that 
this ruled out children who might be sloppy and lacking in 
decorum. But here again Paul was not talking about 
procedures and methods, or even about moral goodness, but 
about those who had disqualified themselves because of the 
hardness of their hearts. The gospel indicates that it is Christ 
who makes us worthy, we do not do it ourselves. 

I contend that we cannot bar children from the Lord’s table 
on the grounds that they don’t know enough and that they 
may be rambunctious. Haven’t we based our practice of 
prohibiting them from Communion on the discipline and order 
of the church, rather than the church’s faith? 

We should re-consider this, especially if we believe that 
Communion has something more to do with Christ’s free offer 
of salvation than our understanding of it (he died for the 
children too). Or if we think it has something to do with 
Christ feeding his people (children need to be fed), and it is a 
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sign of his mighty work of atonement on the cross (children 
need signs too, and in fact are usually better able to catch on 
to them than the rest of us), or that it has to do with a grateful 
receiving of Christ’s love and reciprocating with a love of our 
own (youngsters may possibly know more about this than 
their elders), or a confession of our dependence on Christ’s 
saving grace (and sometimes the children are more aware of 
their dependence than we are). 

Am I arguing that we should cheerfully invite all the 
children to take Communion without showing them what it 
means? No, I am not. These children should be taught in a 
way that will meet their needs and challenged to respond in 
faith, hope and love. In fact I believe that this claim of Jesus 
Christ has to be presented to everybody, young or old. The 
thing that weakens that commitment of scores of church 
members and robs them of their joy lies in the fact that they 
have not really come to terms with the gospel which invites 
them to repent and trust Christ. Until they do come to terms 
with this, people have no sense of assurance of a God who 
loves them and to whom they belong. 

All that I am saying is this. We baptize children because of 
Christ’s saving act long ago, and because he has given us great 
promises which we claim on their behalf. Communion also has 
a promissory character and it is offered in order to feed our 
souls to life everlasting. I believe that this gift should not 
be withheld from children of the covenant. 

How does this relate to communicant membership and the 
profession of faith that goes with it? Perhaps, as some have 
claimed, the normal age for new communicants should be 
lowered. I don’t think so. I would like to see the normal age 
raised, if anything, because I believe it should be a very 
important event in the life of maturing Christians. This 
ceremony should be regarded as an occasion of dedication 
when a young Christian stands before a congregation and 
confesses with his mouth the Lord Jesus, saying in effect, “I 
gratefully acknowledge Christ’s marvellous gifts to me of 
which my baptism and attendance at the Lord’s table have 
been symbols. I now affirm my personal faith and trust in 
Jesus Christ and give myself to serve him.”’ In other words, it is 
a time when a Christian should articulate his faith and 
commitment, a commitment which demands a clear-headed, 
mature decision on his part. 

My point of view is that children of the covenant should be 
allowed to take Communion before (perhaps several years 
before) they make their profession of faith. 

I propose a truce between those who favour permitting 
children to take Communion and those who don’t. We ought 
not to invite all and sundry to the Lord’s table without 
“examining themselves” or we will become guilty ourselves of 
“eating and drinking in an unworthy manner.” On the other 
hand, it may be too much to expect that the law of the church 
will be changed in the immediate future. I suggest two 
possibilities: 

One is to admit children of the covenant to the Lord’s 
table if the parents satisfy the session that their child has a real 
love for Jesus Christ, even though he is too young to cope with 
the questions the church prescribes for those who profess their 
faith, and if it seems that this would be meaningful for the 
family as a whole. 

The other possibility is one that is being practiced in some 
churches now. I refer to the “‘love feast” which some congrega- 
tions have made into a joyful and significant family affair as 
they share a common meal celebrated just prior to the regular 
Communion service.* 


THE AUTHOR is secretary of the board of evangelism and social 
action. 
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CORRECTION: In the October, 
1971, issue I had a question begin- 
ning, “In the July-August Record 
Record there is an article by the 
Dean of Niagara...” This should 
have been “by the Rector of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake”’, and I offer 
apologies for my error. 


Q /s not Section 48 of our Book 
of Forms, which permits an 
immediate vote to be taken if the 
court so rules, really what is called 
in parliamentary practice 
“closure’’? 
A It is. Presbyterian courts for 
centuries have had this closure, 
and my correspondent is the first I 
have known to perceive it is 
closure. I believe it is a wise law. 

“Filibustering’ is common in 
democratic practice. It is loosely 
defined as holding the floor and 
talking, not always to the point, 
until the time alloted is exhausted 
and the subject (or bill) is auto- 
matically dropped. We can recall a 
storm in the House of Commons in 
Canada when closure was applied, 
and a big row ensued. Well, that’s 
their business. We Presbyterians do 
things differently. 

A variation on closure is limita- 
tion of debate. The court passes a 
motion limiting speeches to, say, 
five minutes. There is an element of 
unfairness in this as it is sometimes 
moved by a member who_ has 
already made his speech. By the 
limitation of debate the members, 
who have been awaiting arguments 
that they may make a comprehen- 
sive answer, are caught with too 
little time. The mover of the 
original motion, who has the right 
of final reply, may hold the 
opposite view to those who were 
expecting to come into the debate 
later. Of course, the limitation of 
debate or closure (which are 
motions requiring a majority vote) 
indicate the court is getting weary 
of the hassle and the re-hashing of 
arguments. Or, the motion may 
indicate time is needed for more 
important business. 

At General Assembly it has been 
a common practice to extend the 
hours of the later meetings. The 
motion to do so often defeats itself. 
It opens the door to what I call the 


‘Sust one more word, Moderator” 
members — usually members senior 
in age who use up all the extra 
time, and more. Ah well, I suppose 
the old foxes should be permitted 
extra runs before dark. 


Q What is the reasoning behind 

Section 49 of our Book of 
Forms on motions to reconsider? 

This section rules that a 

motion to reconsider cannot be 
entertained at the sederunt in 
which the decision was given, and 
must have a notice of motion to 
reconsider, given in a _sederunt 
previous to the hoped-for recon- 
sideration. 

The reasoning behind this is that 
a court must have respect for law 
and procedure. If it does not, law is 
brought into disrepute and 
procedure may fall into chaos. The 
court may find itself jumping 
around like a jack rabbit in a 
swamp. 

On the other hand, no court is 
infallible; it may make errors. Thus, 
Section 49 provides for reconsidera- 
tion, and reconsideration may be 
moved only by those who voted 
with the majority. 

The justifiable reasons for 
reconsideration are chiefly, (1) The 
court, after an interval, may find it 
came to its decision hurriedly and 
violently, or (2) The court may find 
that some factor, previously unseen 
and not mentioned in the debate, is 
of some weight. Therefore, a 
member who has voted with the 
majority gives notice of motion. It 
must be noted that the motion to 
reconsider must first be put and 
carried. That is, the court must 
determine whether or not it will 
reconsider. If it votes yes, then the 
subject is before the court again. If 
it votes no, the original decision 
stands. 

This procedure has been subject 
to some abuse. I have known a 
member of the court, who has 
moved the motion and sees it is 
going to be lost, to vote against his 
own motion to be able to say at a 
favourable time that he has voted 
with the majority. Then he moves 
reconsideration. Some years ago | 
asked the late Dr. T. Wardlaw 
Taylor about the conduct of such a 


man. He replied, “If a man wishes 
to be a bounder and throw sand in 
two directions, there is no law of 
the church to stop him.” He went 
on to say that the court should 
shoot down this reconsideration, 
but a man astute enough to devise 
this evasion is astute enough to wait 
until attendance at the meeting is 
smaller, thus increasing his chances 
of getting his way. 

As for the seconder of such a 
motion, there is always some 
chump in a court who construes it 
his duty to second any lagging 
motion “to get it on the floor”. 

Another abuse of the procedure 
— but an understandable one — is 
to evade the law that the motion to 
reconsider must be made at a later 
sederunt. Let us suppose that a 
presbytery passes a motion in the 
early afternoon and discovers late 
in the afternoon that its earlier 
action was hurried or that new 
factors have come to light. It has 
not planned an evening sederunt. 
What does it do? It adjourns for 
half an hour to make another 
sederunt, and blithely goes on in 
that sederunt to reverse its earlier 
decision. Even the General 
Assembly has been guilty of this, 
and any reader who remembers the 
rare occasion of its happening will 
likely remember the clerks of 
Assembly reaching for their hand- 
kerchiefs to wipe away the big 
tears. 


Q Has our church, as a member 

of the World Council of 
Churches, contributed to the fund 
for guerilla activities in Africa? 

This question doubtless arises 

from articles in the Reader’s 
Digest. These have resulted in a 
vigorous protest from the Council, 
out of the Geneva offices, and at 
this moment of writing I under- 
stand that the Digest will print the 
Council’s rebuttal shortly. Let us 
wait and get more of the story. The 
answer to the question as it stands 
1ShellOnss 
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What is the National 
Development Fund doing? 
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AND MUCH MORE! 


Complete Lists Available at: 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 50 Wynford Dr., 
DON MILLS, Ontario 
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Vacation 
Time 


BY MABEL BOOTH 


@ “If only we had more time” is the oft repeated phrase of 
church school teachers as they struggle with the short period 
allotted on Sunday morning. Well here is one opportunity for 
just that. 

Vacation time offers unusual opportunities for teachers and 
students to explore at their leisure many questions raised 
during the Sunday church school sessions. It provides a 
significant block of time for students and teachers to share 
together in the planning of sessions and explore in depth 
subjects of their choice. Longer periods allow boys and girls to 
develop creative projects such as dramatic productions, 
puppets, plays, posters, displays, creative writing, which one 
hour on Sunday may not allow. 

Flexibility is the key word when planning for summer 
scheduling for there is no set time, place or name for summer 
activities, for boys and girls. Such events may be planned for 
the morning, afternoon or evening; for a week or one day a 
week, or for a number of weeks. It may be at the church, in a 
park, a neighbour’s backyard, a farm, on the beach, a family at 
their cottage or day camp experience. It may be called 
vacation church school or whatever name the boys and girls 
may suggest. The program may be flexible as well, froma study 
to games, excursions and picnics. 

First and foremost the committee for planning a summer 
activity for children needs to decide what is the purpose for 
the summer program? What are the needs of the children in 
the community as well as those who attend church school? 
What will be the objectives? Now you are ready to think of 
resources which include people as well as the printed page. 

To help the committee with planning, a manual Vacation 
....A Time for Learning is available to assist Christian 
education committees to think through the why of vacation 
church school, how to organize and administer a vacation 
church school, and to meet the learning needs of boys and 
girls. 
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Co-operative Vacation School Course 


Kindergarten (4 and 5 year olds) Love One Another, 
Margaurete Upshaw, John Knox Press. This course begins with 
the command of Jesus, to love one another and helps the boys 
and girls to gain an understanding of the home neighbourhood 
and the wider community as places where they can put Jesus’ 
command into practice. 

Grades 1-2 (6 and 7 year olds) Hi, Neighbour, Barbara F. 
Hargis, United Church Press. Jesus interpreted the word 
neighbour in the story of the good Samaritan to mean being 
sensitive to other persons and their needs. Our teaching begins 
within the child’s own experience for only as he feels at home 
and good about himself can he reach out and relate to others. 
With the teacher’s guidance he can come to a broader 
recognition of neighbours as people who need one another. 


BY JOHN V. DeFOY 


® There is a place in church for all styles of sacred music, 
especially those styles having a strong attraction for groups 
the church is eager to reach, such as today’s youth. 
Consequently, the setting of spiritual truths to contempo- 
rary music should be of special significance to church 
musicians and pastors. 

Our young people seem peculiarly susceptible to the 
music of their generation. This shouldn’t surprise or dismay 
us, for we adults are just as susceptible to the music of our 
generation. Why not accept this fact and use it to 
advantage’ 

Sacred music, in the form of hymns, has been of 
incalculable advantage in the effort to evangelize the world. 
Sacred music was an out-growth of the need of the people 
for music of their own. They needed music through which 
they could witness to their spirituality in terms meaningful 
to themselves and to those who heard them. 

The urgent desire for their own expressive music in 
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Grades 3 and 4 (8 and 9 years) We Need Each Other, 
Gertrude Ann Preister, Westminster Press. The purpose of this 
course is to help children, in the light of the teachings of Jesus 
and through every day experiences, to understand the 
Christian concept of neighbourliness in the child’s ever-chang- 
ing world. 

Grades 5 and 6 (10 and 11 years) Choose! Doris C. 
Demaree, Bethany Press. This course, as the title would 
indicate, is planned to offer many opportunities for children to 
make decisions in the light of the gospel. The focus is on the 
Christian response to life’s many demands for decision-making. 

The resource materials include: 

A Teacher’s Guide for each grade grouped with detailed 
guidance for session planning with a variety of suggestions for 
ways to use and explore the scriptures, such as stories, games, 
research choral reading, music, puppets, suggestions for 


church is evidence that our young people feel this need too. 
If we impede them in the search for their own sacred music, 
we run the risk of stunting the musical phase of their 
spiritual growth. This would seriously impair tomorrow’s 
church, for the youth of today is the church of tomorrow. 

The core of the unique power of sacred music is its 
marvelous ability to deepen, enrich, and witness to spiritual 
experience. But it must be music that allows spontaneity; 
music that enables Christians to express themselves 
joyously, even in sorrow. I cannot help feeling that we limit 
ourselves far too much in the field of church music, both in 
choice and usage. 

Churches use the hymns and special music chosen by 
their pastors and music directors. This arrangement has 
produced excellent church music most of the time, but it 

places a heavy responsibility upon those who choose the 
music. A talent for choosing effective music requires a very 
sensitive response to the needs of the congregation. While it 
is true that sacred music is a vital force in religious life, it is 
equally true that sacred music chosen in ignorance of the 
needs of the people can be a disruptive influence to any 
function of the church. 

Today’s church is a veritable Niagara of functions. 
Carefully selected music, performed with joy and spon- 
taneity, should have a special place in all such functions. 
Because of its unique nature, music deepens our experi- 
ences in a way no other medium of expression can. There is 
-no excuse for impoverishing our church functions by the 
“neglect of appropriate, vital music. 

_ Varied though our church meetings may be, they are no 
| more varied than the amount and types of music available 
for use by the church. Always, excepting music with lewd 
_associations, all music which people like to listen to or sing 
‘is usable in church. For instance, carefully chosen secular 
-music may be used to advantage in such functions as 
fellowship meetings, retreats, or almost any gathering 
primarily for Christian recreation. 

_ The keys to success in choosing music for any church 
'function are (1) evaluation of the function itself and (2) 
consideration of the background of the people involved. 
For instance, is a particular gathering primarily for fun and 
fellowship, or is it concerned with the deeper understanding 
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worship. 


The Pupil’s Book contains stories, resources for worship, 
games, creative activities which can make these courses a real 


adventure. 


The Resource packet is an integral element of the child’s 
total vacation school experience and contains resources suit- 


able for the various age levels. 


It is well to keep in mind that these resources are useful not 
only for vacation church schools but also for families on 


vacation, weekday groups for children and family camps. 


A complete kit of samples of all materials for examination 


may be ordered and payment made for the items retained. 


All the above resources are available from Presbyterian 


Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario.* 


MISS BOOTH is consultant in elementary education with the W. M. RY 


W. D., and the board of Christian education. 


and practical application of a spiritual truth? If so, what 
spiritual truth? To what age group, musical background, 
cultural climate do the people belong? Consideration of 
such questions enable us to utilize the wealth of musical 
materials available to us.: 

There is a place in church for all styles of sacred music: 
for chorales by Bach and motets by Palestrina; oratorios by 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and Dean; cantatas by Bach, 
Peterson, and Williams; masses by Brahms and Bernstein; 
Stamps quartets and trios by Laverty; old favourites; rock 
sacred operas and passions, and those by classical masters; 
the organ music of Bach, Buxtehude, and Pachelbel, and 
ultra-modern electronic compositions on magentic tape. 

There is also a place in church for the instruments and 
musicians necessitated by each of these styles of sacred 
music. When we match the nature of each service or 
meeting with appropriate and complementary music, we 
add sorely needed vitality to all our church functions. 

In essence, let the music be complementary to, not 
competitive with, the spiritual nature of its use. The recital 
hall and the concert stage are for entertainment and the 
glory of the performer; the church is for the quickening of 
the soul and the glory of God. It is essential that this 
distinction be ever present in the hearts of those concerned 
with the uses of music in our churches. 

By keeping this distinction in mind, we can approach, 
unafraid, the often bewildering problems in church music; 
we can supply our fundamental need for sacred music 
expressive of individual spiritual personality; and we can 
participate joyfully in all sacred music, both the established 
old and the struggling new. 

“The aim and final reason of all music should be nothing 
else but the glory of God and the refreshment of the 
spirit.”” This thought was valid for J. S. Bach when he said it 
more than 200 years ago, and it is still valid today. It is an 
excellent goal for any composer, and it would be an 
excellent guide for everyone concerned with the choosing 
of music to be used in our service to God.* 

THE AUTHOR is music director of First Presbyterian Church, 
Marshall, Texas. This article is reprinted with permission from ‘The 


Cumberland Presbyterian,” the magazine of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. 


News 


Northern Ireland 


Here are two resolutions passed by the 

general board of the General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Ireland in 
February: 
1. We grieve again at the continuing 
violence and suffering in our land, 
whether it fall on civilians, ambulance or 
firemen, soldiers or police, in home or at 
work; we feel for the families of all 
involved; and we pay tribute to all who 
endanger themselves to defend public 
order or to help the innocent. 

Among the various sufferings now 
afflicting peaceable citizens in Northern 
Ireland it should always be remembered 
that the most widespread arise from the 
campaign of general terrorism and 
personal intimidation, directed against 
members of all communities but not least 
of our own church living in certain areas 
where Protestants are a small minority. 

The self-restraint of our people in face 
of continual misrepresentation and acts 
of violence must not be disregarded, as if 
they too did not feel threatened or were 
any less determined than those who flout 
the law or follow policies of violence. 

2. Though the majority of our people in 
Northern Ireland may give political 
support to the Unionist Party and a lesser 
number be members of the Orange Order, 
yet as an organized church of some 
400,000 souls we are not committed to 
these or any other institutions or parties 
and from time to time we have criticized 
their policies or actions in what we 
sought to say and stand for as a church. 

Those who present the issues in 
Northern Ireland one-sidedly in terms of 
relations between Britain and the Irish 
Republic, or of the presence of the 
British army, or of the workings of the 
Northern Ireland government, either 
deceive themselves or seek to deceive 
others. Any proposals for a settlement or 
an improvement of the situation need 
now to be at least as clearly concerned to 
provide for the security of life and 
property, the liberty of conscience, the 
full civil and democratic rights and the 
social and political aspirations of the 
Protestant, as of the Roman Catholic 
community, in this land of their fathers. 


In this connection, we welcome the 
endeavours of the Northern Ireland 
government to implement the agreed 


reform program. 

The persistent lack of any real under- 
standing of the position of the great 
majority of our people and, we believe, of 
Northern Protestants generally, shown 
not least by so many government 
spokesmen and leaders of public opinion 
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in the Irish Republic, must constantly be 
borne in mind. Nor is it just particular 
sectarian constitutional provisions in the 
Irish Republic, but also the general 
political and cultural traditions and 
claims, which are seen as a threat to their 
identity, associations, standards, and even 
their existence here. 


Approve WCC grants 


Representatives of Scandinavian 
churches and mission agencies attending a 
conference at Oslo on “Politics-Mission- 
Church Aid” expressed solidarity with 
the suffering peoples of Africa striving to 
attain human dignity. They termed the 
World Council of Churches’ grants to 
humanitarian programs of the liberation 
movements “‘a concrete expression of this 
solidarity.” 

The WCC grants should not be seen as 
taking a stand on the question of 
violence, said the conference, “but as an 
acknowledgement of the sincerity of 
those who by violent means counteract 
the increasing structural violence imposed 
by white minority regimes. At the same 
time we want to emphasize the import- 
ance for the church to search for effective 
non-violent means for rapid social change. 
Therefore we also welcome the study 
project the WCC has undertaken on 
violence, nonviolence and the struggle for 
social justice.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Nordic Ecumenical Institute with head- 
quarters in Sigtuna, Sweden. 


An African view 


“T can only express the utter astonish- 
ment of African Christians when they 
discover that the very countries which 
sent men and women to teach them the 
principles of human dignity, personal 
liberty and Christian love, are the very 
same countries which today are openly 
aiding our oppressors and giving them 
economic, political and military 
support.” 

This remark by Canon Burgess Carr, 
general secretary of the All Africa Con- 
ference of Churches, was made in a 
speech to the UN Security Council at 
Addis Ababa in February. Canon Carr 
was the first church leader to address a 
top UN body since Pope Paul’s visit to 
the General Assembly in 1965. 


World Council action 


The executive committee of the World 
Council of Churches at its semi-annual 
meeting in Auckland, New Zealand, 
passed a resolution strongly protesting to 
Rhodesian authorities the denial of 
normal political activities “by the con- 
tinued detention of nationalist leaders 
and the arbitrary imprisonment of black 
and white people opposed to the settle- 
ment.” It requested their immediate 
release. 

The same resolution urged the United 
Kingdom, in the event the proposed 
Anglo-Rhodesian settlement was rejected, 
to re-open negotiations with full black 


CHIEF HAROLD ADAMSON, Metro Toronto Police, received the Citizen of the Year Award at 


the annual convention of Alcohol and Drug Concerns, Inc., for meritorious service, particularly in 
relation to alcohol and drug problems. Chief Adamson is a member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto. At left is Senator Keith Davey, chairman of the advisory council of Alcohol and Drug 
Concerns; at right, Rev. David Reeve, executive director. 
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Rhodesian participation. 

WCC member churches were urged to 
press their governments to make 
economic sanctions effective and apply 
strong political pressure against the 
Rhodesian regime “so long as the racially 
discriminatory system prevails there.” 

A separate resolution on Northern 
Ireland said the full human rights and 
opportunities of men and women, what- 
ever their religion or party, must be 
secured and safeguarded. It held that 
problems there cannot be resolved by 
violence or counter-violence and “a 
military solution is no real solution.” 

The executive committee set the dates 
for the fifth World Council of Churches 
Assembly. It will be held in Indonesia, 
July 20 to August 10, 1975. The number 
of delegates will be reduced to 800. 


Evangelism outreach 


The second annual conference on 
evangelism outreach held at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, Ont., attracted many 
from outside the congregation and the 
area. 

The theme speaker for the three days, 
February 18 — 20, was the Rev. Robert 
Little of Midland, Ont., a Presbyterian 
evangelist-at-large. 

Youth and children were covered by 
the weekend program, and large congrega- 
tions attended the services of worship. 

Training in community visitation was 
given by the Rev. Alex McCombie, 
minister of St. Andrew’s. The conference 
was organized by the evangelism and 
social action committee of the session, E. 
“Nick” Nicolle, Bill Wright and Bill Neil. 


Relief for Bangladesh 


Churches and their related agencies 
around the world have been asked by the 
World Council of Churches to contribute 
$5 million in 1972 for a special 
ecumenical program in Bangladesh. 

First priorities for the new Bangladesh 
Ecumenical Relief and Rehabilitation 
Service (BERRS) will be the supplying of 
proteins and supplementary foodstuffs, 
the provision of blankets and clothing, 
assistance with transport inside the 
country, help with medical supplies and 
equipment and the rebuilding of des- 
troyed homes. BERRS is already channel- 
ling relief supplies to suffering people 
inside Bangladesh. 

Three transport planes (two DC-6s and 
a DC-4) made available to the ecumenical 
program by the Norwegian churches have 
carried supplies, land rovers and 
important radio communications equip- 
ment to Bangladesh. They are now 
delivering the goods within the country as 
well as bringing additional supplies from 


Calcutta. This airlift is costing the 
churches $200,000 a month. 
Some seven million refugees have 


already returned to Bangladesh, according 
to the Indian churches’ agency CASA, 
but it continues medical and feeding 
programs among those remaining. 
Clothing and food have been given to the 
refugees and some 400,000 woolen 
garments have been sent to Dacca. 

Harris Royston Amit, a 43-year-old 
native of Ceylon currently employed in 
Antigonish, N.S. is heading the newly- 
established Bangladesh Ecumenical Relief 
and Rehabilitation Service. Mr. Amit had 
been lecturing on international develop- 
ment at the Coady International Institute 


THE REV. ALEX McCOMBIE conducting a training session on visitation evangelism at the 
Islington conference. 
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in Antigonish, N.S. 

The appointment was made by the 
Canadian Council of Churches at the 
request of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. His wife and four children will 
remain in Canada during his leave-of- 
absence to serve with BERRS. 

A graduate of the University of 
Ceylon, Mr. Amit studied at Oxford and 
worked for 14 years on rural develop- 
ment in his native Ceylon. He was a 
project officer of the World Program for 
Youth Settlement and Colonization. 


International affairs 


A mutually interesting and appreciated 
meeting between members of the govern- 
ment, civil servants, and Canadian 
churchmen on the theme, “Responsible 
International Trade Patterns for Cana- 
dians”’ was held in Ottawa in February. 

I was interested particularly in the 
discussion on the Canadian trade policy 
with South Africa, as our committee has 
been instructed by the 97th General 
Assembly to discover the relevant facts 
and recommend appropriate action re 
apartheid in South Africa to the 1972 
Assembly. 

The present government policy is the 
same with South Africa as it is with all 
countries in the world, with the excep- 
tion of Rhodesia. Our government has 
maintained for some years that trade in 
peaceful goods with all countries, 
whether or not we agree with their 
internal policies, is not only beneficial for 
our national economy, but is also a 
valuable means of contact and exchange 
with other peoples of the globe, without 
which there would be less understanding 
and greater tension. 

There remained a _ difference of 
opinion whether or not increased trade 
with South Africa would hasten the day 
of disrupting the policy of apartheid. Asa 
matter of interest, there are now twice as 
many trade commissioners in “black” 
Africa as there are in South Africa. 
Further, a decade ago South Africa 
accounted for nearly two thirds of our 
trade with Africa, where now it is less 
than one third. Canadians do more trade 
with Nigeria than with South Africa. 

One course of action open to 
Canadians is through the 15 companies, 
including Alcan, Massey-Ferguson, Sun 
Life, and Manufacturers Life, that have 
invested some $50 million in South 
Africa. By means of dialogue with these 
companies something might be done 
about improving salary structure and job 
opportunities in South Africa. 

As churchmen we could encourage the 
government in its present program of 
developing trade with the “black” nations 
bordering South Africa, thereby increas- 
ing their economy. Also, by encouraging 
the government to continue its policy of 
offering marketing expertise and the 
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A welfare gift 


# Some time ago a letter arrived at our 
house in Southwestern Japan from an 
elderly couple in California, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Andres Ponce. We had never met 
them nor had we any previous contact 
with them. Their letter, which enclosed 
two creased one-dollar bills, touched us 
deeply. You will understand why when 
you read it. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Davis, 


We have read about you in a church magazine. 


(The Record?) Please forgive this poor English. 
We are refugees who escaped from Cuba with 
nothing but our lives. We enjoy to know that 
you are doing a true Christian work. That is 
what pleases God, when you move, live and 
have your being in him. Please send us literature 
about your church, dear friends. 

We are enclosing two dollars to help your 
wonderful job to the glory of God. We'd like to 
give more but we depend only on welfare 
support. We believe in prayer, dear friends. We 
pray for you, for your church and for your 
congregation daily. Please pray for us and may 
God bless you all. 


Very sincerely in Christ, 


Andres Ponce — 
and my wife Maria Ponce — 


70 years old. 
67 years old. 


After reading this letter I tried to 
fathom the love and concern that were 
symbolized by those two worn dollar 
bills, carefully set aside for Christ out of a 
welfare cheque. My thoughts turned to a 
widow of long ago who gave out of her 
poverty and received our Lord’s approval. 
Then I thought of recent reports about 
declining church giving, budget cutbacks 
and the withdrawal of missionaries from 
many countries because of the lack of 
funds. But I also remembered the exciting 
reports from a few denominations which 


are rapidly increasing their budgets, 
missionary personnel and church 
membership. Then, the inevitable 


question: “Why the difference?” 

Do I sound too simplistic when I 
suggest that the key to one’s giving is in 
what one believes? If we believe that the 
good news is all it’s cracked up to be; if 
we are convinced that Jesus meant it 
when he told us to take it to all men 
everywhere; if we take seriously Peter’s 
claim that “there is salvation in no one 
else” but the crucified and risen Christ 
(Acts 4:10-12); and if our own experie- 
nce of the love and forgiveness of Jesus 
Christ is such that we cannot help but 
want to share him with others, then 
perhaps we too would be willing to give, 
even from a welfare cheque, for the glory 
of God. 

Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. Ponce! You 
have shown us what Christlike giving is all 
about. /H. Glen Davis 
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development of a greater range of exports 
from the “black” states in Africa, their 
strength would be enhanced. 

The group paid tribute to the moral 
stand many churches are taking in Africa, 
especially the Lutherans and Mennonites. 

The consensus of opinion was that as 
the South African government and many 
citizens do not feel that apartheid is 
immoral, trade by itself will make little 
difference one way or the other. Change 
must come from within that nation. Two 
forces that are now assisting such change 
are sport and the church./ D. G. Neil, 
chairman of the General Assembly’s 
committee on international affairs. 


South Africa today 


® The queue of passengers waiting to go 
through immigration and customs in the 
temporary arrival hall of the airport was 
longer than I had seen at any other 
airport for a long time. Several planes had 
arrived at Johannesburg simultaneously 
transplanting people from the chill of 
Europe into the sunshine of South Africa. 
It was my first visit to this country; I had 
come with the Rev. Edmond Perret, 
general secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, for official discus- 
sions with South African church leaders. 


Ae 


THE REV. FRED KAAN of the WARC staff 
in Geneva, right, with the retiring chairman of 
the Congregational Church, Rev. Ben Ngidi, in 
South Africa. 


There is nothing dramatic about the 
way our official business evolved during 
those three weeks but two things have 
been hailed as meaningful by observers in 
and outside South Africa. It is hoped 
they will result in a fruitful dialogue 
between the eight member churches of 
the Alliance in that country. Joe Wing, 
general secretary of the United Con- 
gregational Church in Southern Africa, 
went so far as to describe it as “‘an 
ecumenical break through, long awaited 
and greatly to be desired.” 

The first development offers a promise 
of day-to-day co-operation between these 
churches. Four of them could roughly be 
described as Afrikaans-speaking: the large 
and influential Dutch Reformed 


(Gereformeerde) Church, usually referred 
to as the mother church; two of its ten 


daughter churches: the black Dutch 
Reformed Church in Africa and the 
coloured Dutch Reformed Mission 


Church. Finally the smaller, white, Dutch 
Reformed (Hervormde) Church of Africa. 

The other four are of English origin: 
the United Congregational Church, the 
Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa, 
the Bantu and the Tsonga Presbyterian 
Churches. Relationships between these 
two distinctly different groupings of 
churches have generally been quite 
tenuous, often non-existent. 

So it was something of an occasion 
when at the end of our visit representa- 
tives of those churches met in the historic 
Voortrekkers Hall in Pretoria and 
expressed their willingness to explore new 
ways of working together and to pursue 
“such aims and purposes as are most 
relevant and responsible in relation to the 
churches’ witness in South Africa.” 

The other development is that a 
WARC consultation on the race problem 
in South Africa is “on.” Six of the eight 
member churches have now responded 
positively to the unanimous proposal for 
such a consultation made by the Nairobi 
assembly of the Alliance in 1970. The 
mother church, bound by its synod deci- 
sion not to participate, has indicated that 
it may send observers and will react 
officially to the findings of the consulta- 
tion. The Hervormde Kerk has simply 
made procedural suggestions as a prere- 
quisite to such a race dialogue. No date 
has yet been fixed, but November of this 
year has been suggested./Fred Kaan 


Circulation rising 


Another 1,177 subscribers are being 
added to Record mailing lists because the 
following congregations have adopted the 
Every Home Plan: 

St. George’s, River John, NS., St. 
Paul’s, McLure Mills, N.S.; Hardwood 
Lands, N.S.; St. James, Long Branch, 
Ont.; Jubilee, Stayner Ont.; Dorchester, 
Ont.; Duart, Ont.; Knox, Goderich, Ont.; 
North Side and St. Andrew’s, Crescent 
Heights, Portage la Prairie, and West- 
bourne, Manitoba; Knox, Victoria, B.C. 

This represents a gain of 26 congrega- 
tions on the EHP and a resultant increase 
of 2,157 subscribers to The Record in 
1972. 


N.D.F. report 


The latest report of the National — 
Development Fund _— shows _ that 
$1,652,465 has been received through 
congregations, and $536,218 in special 
gifts, totalling in cash $2,188,683. 

Pledges to the $5,500,000 fund now 
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total $3,849,919, of which $174,387 


represents tentative targets, not yet 
pledged by congregations. 
Congregations participating in the 


fund total 758. 


A modern marriage 


The “women’s lib’’ movement received 
something of a boost with a wedding 
recently held at the Pacific School of 
Religion at Berkeley, California. 
Elizabeth Anne Stowe, daughter of Dr. 
David M. Stowe, a top executive of the 
United Church of Christ; and Charles 
Hambrick, son of another executive of 
the UCC, the Rev. Edwin G. Hambrick, 
became Mr. and Mrs. Hambrick-Stowe. 

The young couple announced that 
their decision to use the hyphenated 
name was a compromise to the bride’s 
original thought to retain her maiden 
name. 

“It’s symbolic of the kind of equal 
relationship we feel marriage should be,” 
said Mrs. Hambrick-Stowe, a supporter of 
women’s lib. The couple have two more 
years of study at the seminary. 


Hymn book sold out 


The new hymn book published by the 
Anglican and United Churches a few 


months ago has sold out — all 185,000 
copies. Now officials are wondering how 
they can appease eager church members 
until the second printing comes off the 
press. Already, there are orders on hand 
for 20,000 copies. 

The first edition was received from the 
printer last October and distribution to 
congregations of both denominations 
began soon afterwards. Price of the new 
hymn book is $3.75 in quanity lots, 
$4.75 for less than 12 copies. 

Six years ago the two churches 
established a committee of 25 clergy and 
lay people who searched out and 
examined 10,000 hymns and tunes from 
all over the world. Finally, S507 hymns 
were selected, of which 150 are new. 
Canadian authors wrote 57 hymns and 
Canadian musicians composed 45 of the 
tunes. 


History-maker in Spain 


For the first time in living memory an 
Anglican church in Spain was consecrated 
in the presence of several Roman Catholic 
dignitaries. The newly constructed 
Church of the Redeemer in Salamanca 
was consecrated by the most Rev. Ramon 
Taibo, bishop of the Spanish Reformed 
Episcopal Church. On hand was the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salamanca, 
the Most Rev. Mauro Rubio, and parti- 
cipants in the service included the dean of 


the Catholic cathedral, the Rev. 
Lamberto de Echeverria, and the Bishop 
of the Lusitanian Church, the Most Rev. 
Luis Rodrigues Pereira, 


Personals 


Miss Mary Nichol returned to India in 
a new capacity at the end of February. She 
has gone to Patna, Bahar, North India, to 
work with the World Health Organization 
as nurse consultant in maternal and child 
health to government hospitals. For 24 
years she served our church in India, most 
of that time at the Christian Hospital, 
Jobat, where the staff is now entirely 
Indian. Miss Nichol will be a member of 
the Church of North India in Patna. 

Miss Annie Kerr recently celebrated 
her 100th birthday. She is the last 
remaining charter member of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian congregation, Vancouver, 
B.C., which was founded in 1908. 

Mrs. T. M. Abraham was presented 
with a silver tray by the session of The 
First Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
when she celebrated her 100th birthday. 
Although blind, she is interested in all 
church activities, and enjoys good health. 

In February the audio visual com- 
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mittee expressed its thanks to the Rev. 
Gordon Fish of Guildwood Church, 
Toronto, for his expert leadership as 
part-time director over the past two 
years. A full-time communications con- 
sultant will take over the audio-visual 
services shortly. 


Mrs. E. C. Tatton and Mrs. D. H. 
Taylor were honoured by the W.M:S. of 
First Presbyterian Church, Brandon, 
Manitoba, recently. Both ladies have been 
active in the W.M:S. since the inception 
of First Church in 1925. 

The Rey. Earle Roberts returned to 
Canada towards the end of February after 
completing a three week visit to Nigeria. 
The assistant overseas secretary seemed 
greatly encouraged by the progress the 
church has made despite terrible difficul- 
ties. 

The Rev. Donald W. Mackay arrived in 
Nigeria and was inducted into the 
pastoral charge at Port Harcourt in 
February. There he will minister to a 
small congregation and be related to the 
ecumenical Port Harcourt project in the 
inner city. 

The Rev. Desmond Howard and family 
are home from India. Mr.. Howard is 
studying in the field of theology and 
communication at Knox College and the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion. He is doing a limited amount of 
deputation work under the department of 
mission education, as studies permit. 

Mr. Larry Lin, of Taichung, Taiwan, is 
living at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, while studying for his master’s 
degree in theology. A graduate of the 
Tainan Theological Seminary, he expects 
to do pastoral work in a local congrega- 
tion after he returns to Taiwan. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn of North Bay, 
Ont., will leave after Easter on a special 
three week visit to Guyana accompanied 
by Roy Hamilton, of Presbyterian Men. 
They will have a busy time interpreting 
the P.M. program to the church in 
Guyana. On the return journey Mr. Dunn 
expects to stop over in Bermuda to carry 
out an assignment for education in 
mission among the congregation of St. 
Andrews’ Church in Hamilton. 

At Galt, Ont., the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce gave the annual award for the 
“most outstanding young person” in that 
city to the Rev. Gordon Griggs, minister 
of St. Giles Presbyterian Church. 


Books 


PRAYER AND MODERN 
Jacques Ellul, 
Hopkins. 

“The man of our time does not know 
how to pray: But much more than that, 
he has neither the desire nor the need to 
do so. He does not find the deep source 
of prayer within himself. I am acquainted 
with this man. I know him well. It is 
myself.” 

A book on prayer that begins with this 
candid confession definitely merits our 
attention. Its author is the well-known 
French lay theologian and social critic, 
Jacques Ellul, who teaches law and 
government at Bordeaux University and 
whose previous books, “The Technolo- 
gical Society”, “The Presence of the 
Kingdom’”’, and others are widely read 
and quoted by persons both inside and 
outside the church. 

Professor Ellul warns us at the outset 
that Prayer and Modern Man is not a 
book of piety. In other words, it is not 
concerned with offering suggestions or 
advice about how to pray well. It seeks to 
do something far more basic; namely, to 
explore the foundations of prayer and to 
deal with many of the nagging doubts 
that contemporary man has about the 
place of prayer in modern life. 

In his first chapter Ellul quarrels with 
a number of accepted notions about 
prayer. In fact, he does not hesitate to 
call some of these notions about prayers, 
lies: the proverb, “empty hands, empty 
prayers,” the view of prayer as a “heaven- 
ly telephone,” and the notion that prayer 
is primarily for little children. He is 
particularly scathing about the obligatory 
prayers that are offered at the opening of 
business meetings of the church. 

Chapter Two discusses the foundations 
of prayer. It is generally held that prayer 
is based both on human nature and the 
presence of God; in other words, that 
prayer has both a natural and theological 
foundation. The natural foundation — the 
view that it is man’s nature to appeal to a 
supreme being — Ellul finds quite untrust- 
worthy. In fact, prayer regarded as the 
expression of man’s nature has been used 
in a clever but perverse manner by the 
modern “isms.” “What was the exalted 
ecstasy of the young Nazis toward Hitler if 
it wasn’t prayer?”’, Ellul asks. He points 
to an identical phenomenon today with 
Mao Tse-tung in China. Apparently verbal 
prayers are directed to Mao to make it 
stop raining, to protect from illness, and 
so on. This prompts Ellul to com- 
ment: ”... what is tending to disappear 
is prayer to an invisible God, having a 
spiritual quality... But there is being 
substituted prayer which is political in 
origin, addressed to a divinized man 
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MAN, by 
translated by C. E. 


exercising omnipotence.” 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
“Prayer as Combat” in which Ellul has 
many incisive things to say about prayer, 
not the least of which is that prayer is not 
a retreat from social action but leads to 
genuine involvement. This is so because 
prayer “rescues action from activism, and 
it rescues the individual from bewilder- 
ment and despair in his action. It prevents 
his being engulfed in panic when his 
action fails.” This is so because the man 
who truly prays places his trust not in 
himself or in other men but in God alone. 
(Welch, $5.50) — William Klempa 


JESUS MEANS FREEDOM, by Ernst 
Kasémann 

Ernst Kasémann is one of the top half 
dozen New Testament teachers of this 
generation. Jesus Means Freedom is a 
power-packed paperback communicating 
the heart of this man’s faith and learning. 
He is a beautiful combination of intel- 
lectual brilliance and spiritual passion. He 
believes passionately in the contemporary 
reality of Jesus as the suffering and risen 
Christ — the bringer of freedom for 
men. The signs of freedom are truth and 
love. If, like me, you have been suffering 
from increasing rage of the unfree, 
untruthful, dull, timorous, self-concerned 
outlook which dominates our con- 
gregations and our church courts, get this 
book. Its subtitle is “A polemical survey 
of the New Testament.” In delineating 
freedom of the heart pulse of the biblical 
good news, it illumines the church’s skills 
— and peril — in trying to domesticate 
Jesus. We fall into this conspiracy by 
addiction to drugs like orthodoxy and 
mystery-cultism. Kasémann’s courage, 
penetrative power and concern may light 
the fire of freedom in your own spirit and 
in your action. 


(Welch, $3) Stuart B. Coles 


THIS DRAMATIC WORLD, Alfred R. 
Edyvean 
An informative look at drama and 
religion and their complementary rela- 
tionship is given the reader by Alfred R. 
Edyvean as he takes us on a voyage of 
discovery through This Dramatic World. 
Famous plays such as Ghosts, Saint Joan, 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Death of a 
Salesman and others are investigated and 
discussed in relation to their “universal 
qualities’ wherein we can _ readily 
“identify with many of the characters” 
and thereby ‘‘compare our lives and 
thoughts with the playwright’s view of 
life and also with the implications of 
Christian thought about similar situa- 
tions.” A guideline on plays adaptable to 
chancel presentation along with some 
helpful suggestions in this regard are 
included. (Friendship Press, $1.65) 
Jack Green 
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Happiness is 


having a mother to love you! 


And nine-month-old Lin Su content- 
edly sucks her thumb as she watches 
her new “mother” come to give her a 
nursing bottle of warm milk. 

Lin Su’s “mother” is a staff member 
at our Pine Hill Babies’ Home in 
Hong Kong and to Lin Su she means 
happiness and security—and most im- 
portant—love. 

You see, until she came to us, this 
little girl had been badly neglected and 
abused. Her mother died when Lin Su 
was born and her father disappeared 
soon after. Lin Su was left alone in the 
shack which was her home until neigh- 
bors found her. Besides being dan- 
gerously undernourished, Lin Su had 
been deprived of the warm, loving 
atmosphere that all babies need if they 
are to thrive. 

It’s good to comfort and take care 
of a little one like Lin Su. Won’t you 


share this feeling with us by becoming 
a CCF sponsor for one of thousands 
of other children who are victims of 
events they cannot help? We ask you 
to reach out to a needy child. For only 
$12.00 a month you can sponsor a 
little boy or gitl, and help provide 
happiness, security and love. 


Please fill out the coupon today. 
Then in a few weeks, you will receive 
a photograph of the child you sponsor 
and a personal history. Your spon- 
sored child will write to you and a 
housemother or staff worker will send 
you the original letter and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 


Sponsors urgently needed this 
India, 
Taiwan, Philippines, Nigeria, Africa, 
Mexico, South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our 


month for children in: 


emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Prompily 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [) girl ( for 
ONSR VEAL 1M yee hewn iso icus o sc eecoare te 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year (J first month (J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
torhelp by) giving (Si y.me eee eee 
{J Please send me more information. 
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-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --. 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- © \ yg 
cient, economical and @ 

conscientious, Approved by 
the Income Tax_ Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue 
Ottawa, approved by U.S 
State Department Advis 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid.° 
Christian Children’s 
Fund has. been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present assists over 110,000 
children in more than 800 Homes and proj- 
ects in over 50 countries. 
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Charity or a Channel? 


Don’t think of the Bible Society as a charity to be supported but as a 


channel by which you can help people you cannot reach in person. 


language. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society is one way of 
handing a Bible, Testament or Gospel to a person in his own 


Millions WANT the Scriptures. 
Your gift can provide what is wanted. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Bells soeak 
a universal 
language of 
love and 


brotherhood. 


»Che Chorister Rohe 


» wore Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
] for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘Clee Ws. VRORG (968) Sid. 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


What more appropriate gift than the timeless 
inspiration of a carillon ringing out from your 
church? A carillon can perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a loved one, and provide a beautiful 
memorial from an individual or your church 
group. And a Schulmerich” Carillon can be 
selected to meet any desired investment. 


We invite your inquiry regarding a carillon 
donor program. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


12 Simcoe Blvd 3120—35 Avenue 
Simcoe, Ontario ® Calgary, Alberta 
407 Marquette 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 


“Living Memorial’’® 
Carillon 


THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD: THE 
STORY OF DR. NORMAN BETHUNE, 
by T. Allan and §. Gordon 
Norman Bethune is a hero to the 
people of Red China. This biography, a 
revised edition of the 1952 original, is the 
most complete work available on his life 
and ideas. It is an important book, as 
much for its bias in favour of Bethune’s 
ideals as for its account of the life of the 
son of the Presbyterian manse in 
Gravenhurst. The fascination of many 
Canadians, especially churchmen, with 
Mao’s experiment in China has been 
overlooked by many. This book might 
well serve to revive some of that interest. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $2.95) 
Brian Fraser 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN, by 
Elton Trueblood 

Here is another stimulating book by 
Trueblood, his 28th, and one more that 
helps Christians round the corner from 
the recent mood of defeatism. He points 
in the church’s history to the “miracle of 
survival” despite opposition and con- 
tempt from the outside as well as internal 
corruption and failure to develop human 
resources. He analyzes such current 
developmen tsi aseurs wchuneinless 
Christianity’, social Utopianism and 
the “new evangelicalism”. Instances of 
church renewal and also the spiritual 
hunger of many moderns are signs of 
hope in our time. This would make a 
worthwhile study for adult groups 
looking for realism and yet hope. 
(Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $3.70) 

W. I. McElwain 


WORDS TO SEE BY, by Miriam F. 
Bolduan 
This is a book about the need for a 
unifying language in a world in which the 
Babel of vocational specialists tend to 
promote increasing disunity and estrange- 
ment. Family words like “love”, “‘faith- 
fulness” and “sensitivity” promote life 
rather than death as shown in the biblical 
family’s vocabulary and the relationships 
between father, son and children. Today’s 
family of man must learn these words and 
concepts of the faith in order to have, 
within the context of daily living, a 
vocabulary that contains “words to see 
(the truth) by’. (Welch, $3.25) 
Derwyn J. Hill 


A new TV series 


The Church and the Seventies is a new 
series being telecast by CTV for 13 
weeks. It started on Sunday, March 5, 
and is seen on CFTO, Toronto at 8 a.m. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has contributed one program and partici- 
pated in others. 
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See/hear 


The Games People Play 


The latest item in the educational 
arsenal is the simulation game. Games, 
like films, can be both valid and enter- 
taining as an approach to education, or 
they can be misused as entertaining time- 
killers. 

The number of games and the topics 
they cover could not be listed in this issue 
of the Record, let alone this column. This 
writer can provide you with information 
on the content and availability of Dirty 
Water, Smog, The Ecology Game, 
Extinction, Metropolitics, Edge City 
College and a few others. 

I suspect that Monopoly has potential- 
ly educational value as a game. Notice 
how it brings out the competitive, that is 
to say non-co-operative, nature of the 
players. Notice too that when a certain 
level of play is achieved, it doesn’t matter 
how smart you. are or how much goodwill 
you have, the rich become richer and the 
poor become poorer. Have available some 
resources on Canada’s poor and the 
economics of the Third World and you 
have enough material to keep a group of 
people busy for a full day. 

The board of Christian education of 
the United Church of Canada _ has 
produced People Power,a game for 4 — 
20 people. How does power work in a 
community, and how does city hall, 
protestor, church and industry relate to 
it? A worthwhile part of the game is a 
section called “Inklings”, autographs, 
drawings and quotations, about hope and 
power. Available for $1 per copy from 
Distribution Services, 299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto 133. 

Information about Dignity — another 
worthwhile simulation game, is available 
from the Rev. Mac Ransom, Mission 
Education, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


Superstar 


A study guide for, and record or 
cassette of, Superstar is available from 
Team for Youth Ministry, 1405 Kingsley 
Ave., #98, Dorval 780, Quebec. 


Recommended by . . 


Miss Leslie Landell, a 1971 graduate of 
Knox College, recommends the book Go 
Ask Alice, (Prentice-Hall, $5.50), the 
diary of a 15-year-old on drugs. (I think 
the title alludes to a line in the Jefferson 
Airplane’s song, ““White Rabbit’’.) Leslie 
has also noted the teaching potential of a 
20 minute film called Ski the Outer 
Limits, available for $6 rental fee, from 
Office of Religious Education, 241 
McRae Drive, Toronto. 


(Continued over page) 
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CAN WE HELP YOU RAISE MONEY?? 


Does your group need money for a worthy cause? Let us give a scarf and 
clip fashion show for you soon. You keep 20% of all sales, do no selling, 
no collecting, and your members will be thrilled with our entertaining and 
informative show! Guide and Scout groups, Womens clubs, etc. Large or 
small, we'll help! Write for full details. 
Claire Inglis: HOLLY HILL Fund-raising Fashions. 
714-75 The Donway West, Don Mills, Ontario. 


another good reason 
fornotdrinking 


lower cost 
Insurance for 


your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance - 
introduced in. 1956. And today ~— lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There's no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That's why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 

your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write 


ZN ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


compiled by 
WILSON O. WELDON 


Breakthru is an honest and frank 
compilation that reveals the thoughts 
and longings of young people, not 
hiding behind old customs and pre- 
tenses. Included are prayers, both 
traditional and contemporary; scrip- 
ture in several translations and ver- 
sions; poetry, meditations, pictures, 
cartoons and sketches. 

$1.50 per copy, 10 or more, $1.30 
each. 


‘4 OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Plain Man Faces Trouble 
by Wilson O. Weldon 

From a faith strength- 
ened by years as a 
father, pastor and coun- 
selor comes help to meet 
life’s problems. 


A 
PrainMan 
Faces 


WILSON | 


WEL DON| 


His Finest Week 
by James Roy Smith 


Through this day-by- 
day look at Jesus’ last 
week on earth, one re- 
alizes that nothing can 
separate us from God. 


Quest for Meaning 

by Thomas F. Chilcote 

) Brings new awareness 
|) and meaning to The 
Apostles’ Creed and 
heightened joy in reli- 
| ance on the goodness of 
THOMAS F CURCOTE | God. 


Saul among the Prophets 

by Eric Routley 

The Old Testament 
speaks to modern man 
through the lives of 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph 
and Saul. 


Erik Routley 


Above four books $1.25 per copy, 
ten or more, $1.00 each. Order from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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The Best is Yet to Be 


John Denver is currently singing a very 
pretty single about that forbidden topic 
of aging, and the gift of friendship. It is 
entitled “Friends With You” and includes 
the lyrics: What a friend we have in 
time/Gives us children/Makes us wise. . . 
Friends I will remember you/And when 
another day is through/I’ll still be friends 
with you. This record isn’t too bad a 
presentation of the “Communion of 
Saints.” RCA 74-0567. 


Brochures 


The most consistently interesting 
brochure that I know of comes from: 
Christopher News Notes, 12 East 48th 
St., New York, N. Y. 10017. A small 
contribution will put you on their mailing 
list. Two recent issues include “Leader- 
ship and You” and “Marriage.” 


— 1. E. Siverns 


(Cont. 
from page 9) 


Letters 


appears from sight, to make place for 
what could create the impression of 
humanist activism in religious garb. 

Our common commitment to the 
cause of Christ, and our bond within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, demand 
that the new approach which is being 
presented to the church in a massive way, 
be opened up to questioning and discus- 
sion by all members, in order to establish 
whether this is, indeed, a valid course to 
follow. The authenticity of the view of 
mission coming from Waterloo as the one 
given by the Holy Spirit to our church is 
not a foregone conclusion. I deeply 
deplore that it should be presented that 
way, and I beg those who lead in its 
presentation under the banner of the 
Holy Spirit to be patient with the church 
and to give her opportunities to engage in 
real dialogue on this crucial theme. Only 
so could the church in good conscience 
share in the vision so presented. Only so 
can we be assured that the mission policy 
of the future will be Christ-centred. Only 
so can we be convinced that it is not what 
I fear it is, namely man-centred, which 
would inevitably lead the mission of the 
church to its... Waterloo. 

Dunnville, Ont. (Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius 


PROJECT UNDERSTANDING 


The article by the Rev. Gordon 
Williams (Pungent and Pertinent, January 


1972) on the plight of the Canadian 
Indian fails to answer the question such 
articles arouse in the mind of the con- 
cerned reader, “Yes, but what can I do 
about it? ” 

May I inform your readers about one 
organization that is doing something 
about it — and offers young people a 
chance to participate? 

In his book Right to a Future John 
Melling says that ‘‘if there is one form of 
service for which the churches would 
seem to be better equipped than any 
other agency, it is in the building of 
bridges between separated persons and 
groups...” 

That is what PROJECT UNDER- 
STANDING is doing — building a bridge 
to span the chasm of ignorance and 
prejudice that separates the white man 
and the Indian. 

In 1967 the missions convener of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London PYPS 
faced the problem of arousing interest in 
the missions project he inherited — raising 
money to furnish the newly-built church 
on the Whitefish Bay Indian Reserve. He 
came up with a novel solution. Instead of 
sitting at home and giving money, he 
reasoned, why not go — and give yourself. 

Each year since then up to 16 young 
people have spent two weeks on each of 
two reserves in the Kenora area, Whitefish 
Bay and Shoal Lake. Living in the 
Presbyterian churches on the reserves, 
they have involved the Indian children in 
a combined day camp — daily vacation 
Bible school type program, joining them 
in their games, swimming with them, 
reaching out to the teen-agers and adults, 
learning from them. .. And this year one 
or two participants will have the opportu- 
nity to work with Steve Robinson in the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre. 

Has PROJECT UNDERSTANDING 
been a success? There is no doubt that 
the young people who have participated 
have gained a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of the Canadian Indian, his 
culture and problems. And letters they 
have received from their new friends on 
the reserves attest to the fact that the 
Indians look forward eagerly to their 
return each year. 

The more of us who take advantage of 
such opportunities to gain an understand- 
ing of the First Canadians, the sooner 
they will gain their rightful place as first 
class citizens. 

Anyone interested in participating in 
PROJECT UNDERSTANDING this year 
(or in the future) should write for 
particulars to Don Girvin, 463 Gray 
Court Drive, Ancaster, Ontario. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Robert Sutherland 
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RENOVATIONS of the Alberton Church, 
P.E.1., included new pews given by Mrs. 
Norman Oliver (centre) in memory of her 
parents. Shown with her are Ralph Haywood, 
clerk of session, and A. R. Murray, catechist. 


A CROSS for the Communion table was presented to Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., in 


™ The new congregation of Trinity 
Church, London, Ont., was formally 
erected by the presbytery early this year. 
It serves Orchard Park, Sherwood Forest 
and Whitehills, and worships in Emily 
Carr public school. The Rev. Cecil J. Kirk 
is the minister. 

® Mimico Church, Toronto 14, has paid 
off its mortgage. The present church was 
opened in 1959 at a cost of $131,000. 
The Rev. M. E. Burch is the minister. 

® A plaque in memory of the Rev. James 
N. McFaul, minister 1925-37, was among 
the gifts dedicated at Knox Church, 
Milton, Ont. An illuminated notice board 
commemorates the amalgamation of the 
Hornby and Milton congregations, and 
new choir gowns have been provided for 
both seniors and juniors. 

B® At Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., 
the Rev. James R. Weir received a new 
carpet which re-covers the nave of the 
church. It was given in memory of the 
late J. Leslie Lamont, elder and trustee 
for many years. 

™ At Nestleton-Cadmus Church, Ont., a 
Communion table was dedicated by 
Morley Mitchell, student minister and 
received by Cecil Wilson, clerk of session. 
It was given by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Davison in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Gist, parents of Mrs. Davison. 

@ The choir of Westminster Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., presented new pulpit 
robes to the minister, Rev. Charles 


Townsley. The choir also paid off, within 
a year, the debt on a new organ. 


memory of the late Mrs. J. G. S. Stanbury by her family. Shown above are: Senator Richard 
Stanbury, ason, Dr. J. K. Ross Thomson, and J. M. Wright, clerk of session. 
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NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, and the Holy Land. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-Day Spring and Autumn Tours 
and Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, Inside Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.‘s palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince 
George. Spring Tour originates Toronto, Thursday, 
May 25th. Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Monday, September 25th. C.N.’s Super Con- 
tinental, Vancouver and return. See Canada C.N. 
style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and | 
comfortable accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel “Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & § 
Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each city. Most | 
meals. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originat- f 
ing Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, § 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘’Trail of 
98"" via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M. V. Wickersham, Skagway to Prince Rupert. 
“Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, 
Roger's Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Columbia Ice 
Fields, Jasper, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto 
Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 15-day “‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto June 5th will visit the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska Valley and 
the Arctic Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over in Mount 
McKinley Park. Alaska Airlines ‘Golden Nugget 
Jets’, Seattle, coast cities; Nome and return. 
Toronto — Vancouver return by Air Canada. 
Limited space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in western 
Canada. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE AND 
ATHENS (ISRAEL — GREECE) 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and Athens pre- 
Easter spring tour departing from Montreal 
Tuesday, March 14th. Visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Caperanum, Nazareth, Athens and Corinth. Tour 
price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 

Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1220 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


BRAND NEW 


TOWELS 52% 


One of the Biggest Towel Bargains 


Unwoven Cotton and Rayon. Assorted beau- 
tiful Pastel Colours. Brand New — Not 


Seconds. 25 Towels for only $2.00. Please 
include 25 cents for postage and handling 
for each set of 25 towels you purchase. 
Over 40,000,000 sold already in U.S. 
TOWEL OFFER 
Box 4357, Postal Station D 
Hamilton 53, Ontario 


1000 srortss taseis®1.00 


1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, gummed 
Padded Address labels, Printed with | 


your Name, Address and Zone 
Number, only $1.00 Postpaid each set. Quick 
and easy way to put your name and return 
address on letters, checks, books, records, 
etc. ANY Name, Address and Zone up to 4 
lines. Please print your name and address 
clearly. 
BURDEN SALES CO. 
Box 4357, Postal Station D 
Hamilton 53, Ontario 
Groups write for fund raising plans. 


LATEST RESEARCH PROVIDES 


FALSE TEETH WITHOUT 
“FALSE FEELING” 


At last, a denture reliner that takes 
the ‘‘false feeling’’ out of false 
teeth. New, QUICK-TYPE DENTUR- 
EZE Thermo-Plastic reliner helps 
give denture wearers a_ firmer, 
more confident bite while pro- 
viding maximum comfort cush- 
ioning for gums. QUICK-TYPE 
DENTUR-EZE stops chatter, wob- 
bling and enables you to eat 
everything. Users report one appli- 
cation lasts up to six weeks. 
NEW QUICK-TYPE 
DENTUR-EZE 

at your drugstore. 
Canadian Distributors: 
MALTBY BROTHERS 
LIMITED, Weston, Ont. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR OF CHOIRS 
Trinity United Church, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. Three Manual Casavant. Apply, 
Music Committee, Trinity United Church, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


SCANDINAVIAN TOUR 

21 day Scandinavia and London tour. A few 
places left for tour including 15 days visiting 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo and Bergen, 
concluding with 6 days at London’s Strand 
Palace Hotel. Cost $897. Brochure and further 
information from: Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Burnside, 224 Sloane Ave., Toronto 375 or 
Claire Wallace Travel Bureau, 126a Cumberland 
St., Toronto. 
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Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


THE SASKATCHEWAN 
Synod member of the 
National Committee of Pres- 
byterian Men is the men’s 
work personality for this 
month. 

BO elie ewe lonve tines se 
Scotland, he came to Swift 
Current, Sask. at the early age 
of six weeks. Jim Taylor has continued to 
live there ever since. He is shop foreman 
for the McIntyre Manufacturing 
Company. He and many Swift Current 
men have been most active in leadership 
in the men’s work committee of the 
Synod of Saskatchewan, which organizes 
yearly conferences and other events for 
the men of the province. 

Jim has served on the board of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Swift Current, has 
taught in the church school, and is on the 
session where he serves on the Christian 
education committee. 

His wife Margaret is a leader in the 
C.G.1.T. They have three sons and a 
daughter. The oldest son James is articl- 
ing in law, Patrick and David are in 
college studying business administration 
and zoology respectively. Christine is in 
Grade 10 at school. 

Jim served in the navy in the last war. 
He is past president of the Kinsmen’s 
Club, a member of the Royal Canadian 
Legion, enjoys hunting and fishing, and is 
a baseball fanatic. 
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A laymen’s service held at Clairlea 
Park Church, Toronto, February 27, 
featured Robert H. Thompson, M. P., as 
the speaker. In addition to representing 
the riding of Red Deer, Alta., in the 
federal government, Mr. Thompson is 
chairman of World Vision of Canada, 
president of the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada, and president of Gospel Records. 

Speaking on ‘‘Things That Cannot Be 
Changed” he emphasized that while many 
things in the world have and are being 
changed, God’s word is unchangeable. 
Afterwards a men’s luncheon was held 
under the chairmanship of Bruce Upshall 
of Clairlea Church. A lively dialogue took 
place between Mr. Thompson and the 
men. Application of Christianity in the 
life of a politician and how Christians can 
best choose and support their representa- 
tives were among questions discussed. 


A family fellowship breakfast was held 
on February 26th at Westminster Church, 
Scarborough, under the chairmanship of 
the minister, the Rev. Charles Townsley. 
Fathers, mothers, youth and children 
joined for this time of fellowship and 


song. Roy Hamilton, national director of 
men’s work, explained the aims and 
objects of the men’s movement with 
particular reference to the family 
emphasis. 


Youth 


“A Focus on Music” workshop was 
held in First Church, New Glasgow, the 
last weekend of January, sponsored by 
the Atlantic Synod PYPS. Thirty-five 
young people attended, from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and P.E.I. 

Rev. Ted Siverns, co-ordinator of the 
team for youth ministry was present and 
provided resource material for study and, 
discussion. Rock operas, Superstar and 
Godspell were played and their pros and 
cons discussed. Those present also 
watched and listened to radio spots and 
religious TV ads played on American 
radio and TV. Bible study was also part 
of the weekend.On Sunday the young 
people put on a program for the Sunday 
school and made up the choir for the 
morning service, with one member as 
organist. 


Some 87 young people from the 
Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew 
attended a snowmobile, ski and toboggan 
party at McDonalds Corners on December 
29th. Speakers were the synod PYPS 
president and Orville Forrester, catechist 
of McDonalds Corners. 


Debbie McLachlan was presented with 
a junior life membership for Christian 
growth in the Women’s Missionary 
Society at Trail, B.C. It was given by Miss 
Annie Hill of Vancouver. 


Niagara mission study 


Presbyterians of Niagara Presbytery 
gathered in Knox Church, St. Catharines 
in February for a supper presided over by 
Eric Russell, past president of Pres- 
byterian Men, Niagara council. A presen- 
tation on the theme “Your Church — Its 
Task” was given by Dr. F. G. Stewart of 
Kitchener, and Dr. J. A. Johnston of 
Hamilton, assisted by Mrs. J. A. Johnston 
and Miss Patricia Hanna. 

The visitors were introduced by Mrs. 
H. C. Bowman, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Niagara Presbyterial 
and Neil Reichelt, president of Pres- 
byterian Men, Niagara council. 

Four groups were formed with H. 
Agur, H. Van Dyke, H. Jane and G. Pirrie 
of P.M. as chairmen for the discussion 
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which followed the audio-visual presenta- 
tion. The reactions and recommendations 
of each group were finally presented to 
the whole assembly by the group secre- 
taries — Miss M. Alexander, Mrs. A. 
Coburn, Miss A. Cook and Mrs. E. Russell 
of the W.M.S. 

Congregations within the presbytery 
will benefit from these discussions as the 
participants return to take up the serious 
study of the issues arising from the 
church’s 1971 Consultation on the World 
Mission Task Today. 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 


of the date of death, memorial mention is not 


made in The Record, Items should be sent 
regarding active church leaders and members 
orly. 


BUFFALO, HERBERT, 82, elder, Wahpeton 
Church, Sask., Jan. 25. 

CHESTER, MRS. AGNES, president of the 
W.M.S., Orillia Church, Jan. 30. 

CLELLAND, JAMES, 86, long-time elder of 
St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., Feb. 
12. 

DALZELL, WILLIAM GORDON, 
representative elder of St. Giles 
Ottawa, brother of the Rev. Gardiner 
Dalzell, Chatham, Ont., Feb. 11. 

FRASER, JAMES CASTON, 71, 
Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., Feb. 18. 

GALBRAITH, MRS. ISABELLA DOBIE, 
77, life member of the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Chatsworth, Ont., Jan. 22. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES WILLIAM, 69, St. 
James Church, Thamesville, Ont., Feb. 15. 

MacKAY, MRS. MURDOCK A.,_ 82, 
formerly of Tisdale, Sask., at Victoria, B.C., 
Feb. }. 

MacLELLAN, JOHN W., for many years 
representative elder, Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., property committee chairman, Feb. 20. 

MacLEOD, JOHN ADDISON, 71, elder for 
28 years, Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
Bebeeli2. 

McARTHUR, JOHN, 88, elder and treasurer 
of Knox Church, Turin, Ont., Jan. 28. 

McLAREN, ROBERT, 77, elder, Mt. Zion 
Church, Ridgetown, Ont., Jan. 26. 

MURDIE, ROBERT B., elder, St. Paul’s 
Church, Hampton, N.B., Jan. 26. 

OLIVER, MRS. MARGARET, centenarian, 
Knox Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., Feb. 9. 

THOMAS, FRANCIS J., 92, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Beechwood, Ont., for over 
50 years, Jan. 31. 

THOMPSON, MRS. A. GLENN, vice- 
chairman of the board of world missions, past 
president, W.M.S., W.D., elder, St. James 
Church, Stouffville, Ont., Feb. 4. 

WALKER, WILLIAM A., 73, elder, board 
member, former church school superintendent, 
Burn’s Church, Mosa, Ont., Jan. 31. 

WHITAKER, MRS. JANE R., 87, organist 
and life member of the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Armstrong, B.C.,Jan. 26. 


DEATH IN THE MINISTRY 


BURNETT, REV. DR. A. 
March 1. 


Sop 
Church, 
G: 


elder, 


Anniversaries 


14]st — Knox, Campbellton, N.B., Feb. 20, 
(Rev. M. M. Graham). 

96th — St. Andrew’s Merritt St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., Feb. 20. 
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Calendar 


RECOGNITIONS 


McKay, Rev. James A., St. Luke’s, Oshawa, 
Ont., March 8. 

McLelland, Rev. D. C., Toronto, director of 
Fernie House, March 12. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R_E. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, 
McCombie, Stellarton. 

Sackville (Mount Allison University) and Port 
Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 
Torwood Court, Riverview Heights. 


NESE evene D aamNeil 


St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s and St. George- | 


Pennfield, N.B., Rev. R. W. Ross, Box 878, 
Woodstock. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and Sunny Brae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Ottawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa, KLP SN9. 

Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 

Valois, St. Columbia by the Lake, Que., Rey. 


John Forbes, 12454 Richer Blvd., 
Pierrefonds. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Elmira, Gale Church, Ont., Rev. Gordon 
Hastings, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Guelph. 


Kapuskasing and Cochrane, Ont., Rev. A. C. G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock, Timmins. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
Sits Port Remy: 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Brigden, Bear Creek and Dawn, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Anderson, 720 Hall St., Sarnia. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G,. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rey. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 
Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial, and Burgoyne, 
Knox, Ont., Rev. P. A. Ferguson, Box 283, 
Chesley. 
Welland, Hungarian, Ont., Rev. Hans 
Zegerius, 340 Lock St., W., Dunnville. 


W. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 

Norwood congregation and Inner City Indian 
Project, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R3J OJ1. 

Thunder Bay, Calvin and Oliver Rd., Ont., Rev. 
Daniel J. Firth, 519 S. Vickers St., Thunder 
Bay. 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 


FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying $2 a year your con- 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home 
plan. The cost can be $1 for you and 
every subscriber if 80% of your families 
are enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a 
bargain. 
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Clinical Pastoral Education 


e Spring and Summer Sessions 
e Advanced degree programs 


for information write 
THE INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL TRAINING 


University of King’s College 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


A NEW LIFE BEGINS - 
IN DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES 


PPE EIS ne 
ee 


(School Block and Chapel on hillside) 
“Assisting Needy Children for more than 70 years’’ 


You, your church or school group, or Sunday 
School can sponsor a child for only $10 per 
month. You will enjoy the privilege of ex- 
changing letters, photos and sharing interests. 
Write to the Canadian Secretary for litera- 
ture and full information. 

Hon. Pres., Canadian Council 

Rt. Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, D.D. 

ce eee ee sa 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 
359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada 
girl for 1 year 


I wish to sponsor a boy 


Please send me further information 
I cannot sponsor a child but enclose 


gift $ 


Name .......... 
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Address . 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Fanerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
PUXEERTSTUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@@ = =§=COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
=S, cigarette smoking, working in 
Dias dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
and asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
__prors | headache. DIANA substances 
: i break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
COLDS nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
: Also aching gums, toothache 
aaa pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


COUGHS 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


ubay ORGANS LTD. 


ey. 


wet 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30. CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


«4 MEIKLE 
t\ STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
1 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills’”’ 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
*99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 


places of interest. Write airmail to 
HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


Order 83 re) re ) K Ss and 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYJERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


for Cler, d Choi = 
(A) she suits atte tone 


(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 


WORONTO, ONTARIO LIMITED MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
416-461-8211 514-731-3751 


THE SCOTTISH PENSIONERS 
& VETERANS FREE CLINIC 
which is not under National Health 
is badly in need of funds to restore 
old equipment, & purchase new 
apparatus. All donations will be 

very welcome. 

Thousands of old persons get free 
treatment every year, with no 
formalities or red tape. All sub- 
stribers will receive a Certificate in 
old English script, with their name 
inscribed on it, declaring them a 
patron of the Clinic. Send your 
donation, & include your full name 
& address to: ELLIS FIRESTONE, 
Hon. Organiser, Victoria Pensioners 
Clinic, 26 Dixon Ave. Glasgow, 
G42). SEE, Scotland» — United 
Kingdom. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 


452, Saskatoon. 


Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 


Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Wey burn. 


Kipling, Bekevar (as of May 15), Rev. Robert 


Robinson, 1850 Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 


Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 


Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 


Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 


Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 


Rey. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, First, Rev. K. C. 


Doka, 2303-15 Ave., SW., Calgary, Alta. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Kamloops, St. Andrew’s, B.C., plus possible 


extension work in North Kamloops, Rev. A. 
Gordon Faraday, 1440 Manitoba St., 
Penticton. 


New Westminster, First, B.C., Rev. D. A. Smith, 


4047 W. 15th Ave., Vancouver 8. 


New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 


Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 


Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 


Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. Andrew’s, Thompson, Man., Norman 


Kennedy, Regina, Sask., Port Carling and 
Torrance, Ont., Wabush, Nfld., Dr. H. A. 
Doig, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


AFGHANISTAN -— registered nurses needed in 


developing country which is focusing 
attention on medical needs of its people. 
Miss M. E. Whale, Overseas Dept., 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


April 1 — Mark 16: 1-6 
April 2 — John 20: 11-18 
April 3 — Luke 24: 13-21 
April 4 — John 20: 19-23 
April 5 — John 20: 24-31 
April 6 — John 21: 1-14 
April 7 — John 21: 15-25 
April 8 — Acts 26: 1-11 
April 9 — Acts 26: 12-20 
April 10 — Matthew S: 38-48 
April 11 — John 3: 1-17 

April 12 — Romans 1: 14-25 
April 13 — Hebrews 11: 1-3, 8-10; 13-14 
April 14 — Psalm 73: 1-17, 25 
April 15 — 2 Cor. 5: 1-10 
April 16 — Exodus 3: 1-14 
April 17 — Philippians 4: 1-11 
April 18 — Matthew 11: 19-44 
April 19 — 2 Kings 6: 1-33 
April 20 — Exodus 14: 1-28 
April 21 — Matthew 22: 1-14 
April 22 — Luke 5: 1-11 

April 23 — 1 Sam. 17: 1-11, 47-49 
April 24 — Psalm 104: 1-14 
April 25 — Psalm 8 

April 26 — Matthew 10: 24-31 
April 27 — Psalm 104: 24-31 
April 28 — Job 41: 1-4, 27-34 
April 29 — Job 12: 7-15 

April 30 — Job 26: 7-14 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


® Good Friday in the forest of Africa! Not a leaf was 
stirring. Not a sound broke the silence, except the steady drip 
after a night of rain, and the splash of Ngambi’s paddle as his 
canoe sped over the smooth surface of the river. Already the 
heat was intense. 

Round a curve of the bank he came upon a cluster of 
bamboo buildings, where the forest had been cut back to make 
a clearing. He drew his canoe in to a landing-stage and 
mounted the steep slope — a tall, lithe figure, looking older 
than his sixteen years. Not a sound greeted him as he reached 
the deserted buildings of the forest hospital. 

For three years Ngambi had lived here, helping the 
missionary doctor in the dispensary, the surgery, the store- 
house, even in the operating room. 

“Who knows?” the doctor had said laughing, “you may 
have to do it yourself some day.” 

“IT should not dare,’ Ngambi had replied, shrinking back, 
but the doctor added: 

“There are times, Ngambi, when we have to dare.” 

Six weeks later the doctor himself had fallen ill, and his 
wife had taken him away down the river. 

“I will come back,’ he whispered to Ngambi, as he lay 
helpless in the bottom of the canoe. 

A few hours later, Ngambi found himself alone in the 
hospital. All the patients had left; even the serious cases were 
carried off by their relatives. At last he, too, went back to his 
village, seven kilometres up-stream, but every day he came 
down, as he had done today, to set things in order for the 
doctor’s return. 

Slowly he went the round of the buildings, sweeping dirt 
from the floors, mending leaf-tiles displaced by the heavy rains, 
inspecting stores, sniffing everywhere for the smell of destruc- 
tive ants. Last of all he swept the chapel and then, though 
no one was there to answer his call, he beat a tom-tom outside 
the door and went inside for the Good Friday service. 

He had counted the days on his notched stick ever since the 
doctor had left, and though no minister came from the distant 
mission, now that the hospital was empty, Ngambi had come 
every Sunday, saying such prayers as he could remember. 

Today he sat on the floor with his eyes fixed on the cross. 

“Jesus,” he said, ““You were in pain once. Please heal my 
doctor’s pain and send him back to help us.” 

Suddenly, through the open door came the sound of a 
tom-tom, drawing steadily nearer. Ngambi started up and 
rushed down to the landing-stage. Could it be —? But no, the 
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canoe approaching from upstream held only four people — 
a man,a boy,a woman sitting in the bows, and a man stretched 
full length, his head on her lap. 

“Where is the doctor?” shouted one of the rowers. “Tell 
him we have brought Mfani for him to cure.” 

Ngambi’s heart sank as he looked at the sick man in agony. 
He had seen sick men like this one in the native huts, waiting 
for death to release them. Here in hospital he had helped the 
doctor to put them to sleep; he had learnt every side of the 
operation which took away their pain and sent them home on 
their feet, cured. But now — . 

Through his mind flashed the doctor’s words: “There are 
times, Ngambi, when we have to dare.” 

He bent over the sick man. “Listen,” he said, “the doctor is 
away, but I know his magic. Will you trust me? ” 

The tortured man nodded; in a moment the rowers had 
lifted him from the boat and were carrying him up the bank. 

“Dear God,” prayed Ngambi as he followed. “You who 
gave life again to Jesus. Help me to put this man to sleep and 
bring him back to health again.” 

Swiftly he made his arrangements, doing all as the doctor 
did it. The doctor had sometimes called him lazy, but today he 
would forget nothing. When all was ready, the patient was 
brought in, and with the help of one of the rowers, Ngambi 
gave the anaesthetic. 

For two hours he worked steadily, silently. Then they 
carried the man into one of the empty wards and laid him on a 
plank-bed, with the women sitting beside him. Still Ngambi 
worked, clearing up, putting everything to rights. 

The sun had broken through the mists when he crept at last 
to the bedside to watch for the man’s awakening. It seemed 
hours before the eyelids quivered and the living soul looked 
out again upon the world. Presently a hand felt for Ngambi’s 
and a hoarse voice said: 

“It has gone! The pain is gone! ” 

Ngambi bowed his head. He could not speak. He had helped 
to bring back good life to a man! 

As Ngambi stood before the altar in the deserted chapel on 
Easter morning, he had never felt so happy and thankful. And 
when the doctor returned two weeks later, in time to see 
Mfani walking about, he said to Ngambi: 

“Now I will teach you more, and, with the help of God, 
you shall bring many men back to healthy life again.”’* 


From “World Friends,” adapted from “The King’s Messenger.”’ 
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MEDITATION 


“God setteth the solitary in families” (Ps. 68: 6, KJV). 


® A booklet entitled, What’s in It? published by the National 
Council of Women of Canada in co-operation with La 
Fédération des Femmes du Québec as a study guide to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women in 
Canada says, “Although other agencies have taken over many 
of its functions, the Commission concludes that marriage and 
the family persist as a valid institution. Human beings, whether 
children or adults, need to ‘belong in a close social relation- 
ship with others.” 

In 1964, at the Canadian Conference on the Family, 
Governor General Vanier said: “The structure of civilization 
may change. From time to time the emphasis may be placed 
on different values, but one thing always remains immutable: 
the family.” 

Those of us who appreciate the institution of the family 
will be comforted and encouraged. We must not think that this 
includes ipso facto the whole world nor all western society. 
There will be many even within the church who have had 
unhappy family relationships and will cherish less than others 
family values. Not many of us would, however, quarrel with 
the Governor General on a subject so dear to his heart. 

Yet there are other voices being heard in words not nearly 
so comforting! Such a one is the author, Alvin Toffler, who in 
his book Future Shock writes that the family “has been called 
‘the giant shock-absorber’ of society — the place to which the 
bruised and battered individual returns after doing battle with 
the world, the one stable part in an increasingly flux-filled 
environment. As the super-industrial revolution unfolds, this 
‘shock-absorber’ will come in for some shocks of its own.” He 
supports his claim with some of the shocking things being said 
today by various social critics who are saying of the family 
that it is “near the point of complete extinction,” and that it 
is “dead except for the first year or two of child-raising.” 
Toffler adds, ‘“Pessimists tell us that the family is racing 
toward oblivion — but seldom tell what can take its place.” 

It was of interest recently to see and hear on television an 
interview with a Jewish rabbi, no less, who sees profound 
changes in the status of the family by the year 2000, — by 
which time licenses will be required before a couple could bear 
children. He cited reasonable arguments, but did not indicate 
who the issuer of such licenses would be, nor try to answer 
other even more difficult questions. Neither he nor Toffler 
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claim to be in favour of such changes, but perceive them as 
inevitably approaching. 

Where does this leave us who deplore the very thought of 
change much less radical than these? To quote the Bible at this 
point would be judged reactionary (a charge Christians may 
increasingly have to bear). The fact is there is so much new 
knowledge that the Bible is commonly judged to be irrelevant 
in our day, commanding no more interest than some other 
oddity from the past. What could it really say to us? What is 
its bearing on life today? Of what possible import can it be in 
the light of all we have learned since those early days of 
literacy? Yet, while we 20th century people make our own 
judgments, not likely will they be considered earth-shattering 
by the people who live in the 30th, or even the 21st. 

The Bible does speak in hopeful terms about the family, 
asserting that “God setteth the solitary in families,” or, in the 
words of Today’s English Version, “He gives the lonely a home 
to live in.” That, even though some of us may feel most lonely 
within our family. But this is the ideal for families, the pattern 
having been set by God who honoured this social institution 
by himself becoming a member of the family of Joseph and 
Mary in the person of his son, Jesus. 

Whatever the future holds in store for individuals or family 
groups, this would seem to be an ideal to be cherished and 
preserved. A paragraph from a recent monthly letter of The 
Royal Bank of Canada on the family theme reads: ‘Gentle- 
folk’ is an old word, unused today, but it is a good word to 
describe those in the ideal family. They are ‘persons noble in 
character, manners and behaviour, destitute of harshness’. Dr. 
Johnson, in his dictionary published in 1799, describes 
gentility as ‘elegance of behaviour.’ ” 

So great a need! So great a God! So great that “He gives the 
lonely a home to live in!” 


PRAYER 


O God, our Father, who in your wisdom have led us to live as 
families, guide us still. Help us to preserve the best of our 
family relationships, and show by our home-life what Christian 
love can be. We ask it in the name of Jesus our elder brother 
and our saviour, and for his sake. Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Standards of decency 


@ The Church of Scotland has taken the lead in expressing 
concern at the way in which sex, violence and brutality are 
being exploited on television, in the cinema, and through the 
printed page. 

The terms of a petition circulated by the church are: 

“Being concerned about the effect on society, particularly 
on the young, of the increasing commercial exploitation of 
sex; and of the public portrayal of intimate or unnatural 
sexual behaviour and violence and brutality: 

“We, the undersigned, call upon Her Majesty’s government: 
1. To hote the concern of the public about this matter. 2. To 
ensure that the law as regards obscenity stops this public 
affront and is so designed as to be an effective instrument for 
the maintenance of public decency.” 

The petition was made available for signatures in all Church 
of Scotland congregations, and has received the support of 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, the United Free 
Church, the Free Church, the Baptist Union, the Methodist 
Synod, the Salvation Army, the Congregational Union, and the 
Episcopal Church, all in Scotland. 

In a sermon in Glasgow Cathedral the moderator of the 
General Assembly, the Right Reverend Andrew Herron, 
contrasted permissiveness with modern concern for hygiene 
and physical cleanliness. He said it was amazing that a 


generation so desperately conscious of the importance of the: 


cleanliness of air, the purity of food, and the spotlessness of 
clothing, should be “shockingly unconcerned” about the 
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purity of our way of living. 

“In the physical realm,” said the moderator, “nothing will 
pass that falls short of our standards; in the moral realm 
anything goes. Purity for the food that keeps us alive; 
permissiveness for the use we make of our lives.” 

Perhaps we are not as indifferent in Canada to the so-called 
moral permissiveness of our time as some would believe. 
Successive General Assemblies of our church have dealt with 
exploitation of sex and violence. Last June, in answer to an 
overture, the Assembly voted to express concern to motion 
picture producers and to governments, and to ask church 
members to set an example by refusing to buy pornographic 
literature. One of the recommendations was to “request the 
Vanier Institute to make a study of the social consequences of 
the exploitation of sex and violence in the mass media.” 
Another action of the Assembly was to inform the government 
of Canada that we view with grave concern the use of public 
funds for production of Canadian movies exploiting violence, 
immorality and sex. These recommendations came from the 
board of evangelism and social action. 

Christian Family Sunday, the second Sunday of this month, 
should be an occasion for preachers to take a stand against 
obscenity in every form, and to press for the maintenance of 
higher moral standards. It should be a time for affirming the 
positive ideals of Christian marriage and home life, ideals 
which are in direct opposition to so much of the material that 
is being offered as entertainment today. 


Why play for the Grey Cup on Sunday? 


m Last autumn some of our church courts registered their 
protest against the playing of Canada’s football final on 
Sunday. Here are some non-religious arguments against it, as 
expressed in an editorial in The Ottawa Journal: 


We’ve asked it before, we’ll ask it again: Why the Grey Cup 
game on a Sunday? 

Our question arises not from some holier-than-thou 
approach but because we believe the majority of Canadians 
would be against the idea. It has been slipped in on an offside 
pass and the public should call it. 

We believe that: 

People who want to make it a real whing-ding at the site or 
in their homes, with or without running refreshments from 
noon until midnight, would prefer to do that on a Saturday if 
only because it gives them a day before going to work. 

People who like sport but have also a commitment of 
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conscience to “keep holy the Sabbath day” would prefer it on 
Saturday. 

Most people who pretend to no restricting religious 
principles about Sunday activity still like Sunday as a day of 
rest. 

We are not saying “never on Sunday.” If a man likes to golf 
or tennis or ski on Sunday we think that is his right — just as it 
is now a recognized right that a man may go to the theatre or a 
football game on Sunday. 

But the Grey Cup is no ordinary sports event; it is in effect 
the top single sports event of our nation, for the Stanley Cup 
spreads its hockey glories over many playoff games. 

We’re high on the Grey Cup, if we may use the word. It 
wakens the place, it unites us as a nation even though it divides 
us as fans. The event and its hurrah, full of laughs as well as 
skill, somehow releases us from our dull routines. 

But Saturday is the day for such an event, not Sunday.* 
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The W.M.S. in Taiwan 


® Over 500 people gathered in the 
city of Taipei, Taiwan, on March 8, for 
the dedication of a modern four- 
storeyed building. It is the new centre 
for the north district Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and stands beside the 
Toa-tiu tia Presbyterian Church, one 
of the oldest congregations in the city. 

The land and original buildings 
were given to the society in 1925 by 
Mrs. Lee, and in 1969 the son and 
daughter-in-law of Mrs. Chen, a 
faithful W. M. S. worker for many 
years, donated funds for a new build- 
ing. 

The W. M. S. raised over $8,000 
(Canadian equivalent) through the 
four northern presbyterials to provide 
the equipment and furnishings. The 
first floor is to be rented to provide 
income for maintenance, the upper 
three floors will house the Women’s 
Bible School. 

The building was dedicated by the 
Rev. J. L. Tsai, moderator of the 
North Synod. The north district W. M. 
S. celebrates its 50th anniversary this 
year, although work among women 
started back in 1879 under Mrs. 
George Leslie Mackay and Mrs. Junor. 

A feature of the centennial celebra- 
tions (see page 10) was the dedication 
on April 7 of the Tamsui branch of the 
Mackay Memorial Hospital which is 
already in use. 


COMING IN JUNE 


“Communications and the Church” 
will be the theme of The Record in 
June, featuring articles on the media 
and the ways in which they may be 
used to advantage. 

The multi-media offer tools for 
learning and teaching, as well as for 
reaching outside the walls of the 
church. 

The editorial staff are working with 
the audio-visual committee to produce 
an issue that will cover various means 
of communication, particularly as 
they relate to the local congregation. 


MORE RECORD READERS 


Since December last 30 congrega- 
tions have joined the Every Home 
Plan, adding over 2,700 households to 
the list of Record subscribers. Paid 
circulation reached 88,195 at the end 
of March. 
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THE MORAL DILEMMA 
OF THE POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


by C. R. Neill 
Edmonton, Alta. 


@ A large-scale dilemma is posed by the 
whole question of human population and 
the relief of poverty and distress in large 
parts of the world. It seems at first sight 
reactionary and even wicked to question 
the wisdom of massive international 
charity and the doctrine of economic 
development at the very time when a 
sense of responsibility for all mankind has 
taken hold of many people in the more 
fortunate nations. Yet if we are to avoid 
future condemnation for sticking our 
heads in the sand, we should consider the 
implications of present trends and the 
dilemma with which they confront us. 

The population of the world is now 
approximately 3% billion. At present 
rates of increase it will have doubled in 
another 30 or 40 years. Scientists have 
estimated the absolute maximum popula- 
tion that the earth can sustain on a 
continuing basis as from 10 to 30 billion 
and the latter figure is thought possible 
only if most people live at a near-starva- 
tion level. Indeed, there is a widespread 
opinion that it will be extremely difficult 
to manage the earth’s resources to even 
maintain a population of the present size 
for an indefinite time. It will take all the 
technical skills of future generations to 
keep 3% billion people going, let alone 
several times that mumber. Some 
biologists are saying that the desirable 
population maximum has already been 
passed, and that barring catastrophes we 
should stabilize at a population somewhat 
less than the present size. It may be hard 
for Canadians to accept these ideas, but 
those who live among the crowds of 
London or Calcutta probably have less 
difficulty in seeing the point. 

It is in the poorest parts of the world 
such as South-East Asia, Latin America 
and Africa, that population is increasing 
most rapidly. In the past the high birth- 
rates in those areas were offset by high 
death-rates, but advances in _ insect 
control, hygiene and medicine have 
drastically reduced the latter. In many 
countries, social customs, religious beliefs, 
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and the persistence of attitudes born of 
long experience with high child mortality, 
all cause strong resistance to the idea of 
birth control: Yet) there can” be no 
worthwhile future for the people of those 
regions unless population growth is 
quickly reduced to a low level. 

Moral dilemmas face Canadians on two 
main issues: economic aid, and immigra- 


out of the question.” 


“Yes, | agree that your husband could use help, but I’m afraid a soul transplant is 


tion. Many organizations tell us that 
Canada must as a matter of duty greatly 
increase its economic aid to the poorer 
nations, and must further open its door 
to immigrants. Faced with the reality of 
human need in many parts of the world, 
it is hard to question the justice of these 
claims; nor can we maintain that Canada 
has been overly generous in either direc- 
tion. But we should recognize that 
Canada could impoverish itself by foreign 
aid, and could allow itself to be over- 
whelmed by a press of immigrants, yet 
hardly make a dent in the world problem. 
The effect of the relief, even if concen- 
trated on a few of the most needy 
countries only, might last for a few years, 
then the situation would be as before. 
The duty of the Christian as an individual 
to extend help to those in need is clear. 
But does a nation have a duty to destroy 
its essential character while assisting 


another nation to continue along the 
blind alley of uncontrolled population 
growth? 
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It is interesting to note that the first 
book on human population was written 
by an English economist who for a time 
was a clergyman. Robert Malthus’ Essay 
on the Principle of Population as It 
Affects the Future Improvement of 
Mankind was published in 1798 and 
revised in 1803. He _ stated that 
population invariably increases as means 
of subsistence increase, except as it is 
checked by moral restraint, vice, disease, 
war or starvation. He implied that 
improvements in economic conditions 
were generally offset by consequent 
population increases. In later years his 
ideas fell into disrepute as Europe ex- 
perienced a general improvement in 
conditions, along with population 
growth, in the 19th century. Referring to 
Malthus in 1969, however, one biologist 
writes; “Dismal though it may seem, his 
theory’s basic validity remains unaffected 
by man’s ingenuity in finding means for 
the increase in his own subsistence...” 

Does the church have an answer? 
Garrett Hardin, an American biologist, in 
an article entitled “The Tragedy of the 
Commons” (Science, 13 Dec. 1968) 
wrote: “To couple the concept of 
freedom to breed with the belief that 
everyone born has an equal right to the 
commons is to lock the world into a 
tragic course of action. Unfortunately 
this is just the course of action that is 
being pursued by the United Nations,” 
and he proceeded to quote from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(1967). Hardin argues that we must resist 
the temptation to appeal to conscience as 
a regulator of population, because such a 
course means surrender to those without 
conscience. He believes that the only way 
the most important freedoms of 
humanity can be preserved is by abandon- 
ment of the freedom to breed.* 


IRISH PERSUASION 


by Ruth A. Yeandle, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


@ “Would Dr. McGregor be in, Cathie?” 
“Not yet, Mrs. Flanagan,” the secretary 
looked up from her desk in the church 
office. “Do you have an appointment?” 
“That Oi have — for three o’clock it 
was.” 
“Then he’ll be here soon. Why don’t 
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you wait in the library.” 

“Thank ye, me darlin’. ll do that and 
take the load off me ould feet while ’'m 
waitin’ for his riverence.” 

The little Irish parishioner sank into a 
chair with a sigh. She unbuttoned her 
grey serge coat and adjusted her black 
straw hat. A green hard-covered book on 
the shelf caught her eye. She had just 
taken it in her hand to read the title, An 
Trish Saint, when the minister appeared. 

“Mrs. Flanagan! Sorry to be late.” He 
extended his hand. 

“Youre a busy man, Dr. McGregor.” 
She moved the book to her left hand and 
placed her small right one in his friendly 
grasp. “Thank you for taking time to see 
mesa 

*““A pleasure. Please come into my 
office and tell me what’s on your mind.” 

“Well it’s like this,” said Mrs. Flanagan 
as she settled in the chair the minister 
indicated.” ve been thinking about all 
the folks who come to this church. 
Theres the:wee ones yaa 

“The nursery and kindergarten are 
certainly growing.” Dr. McGregor’s face 
reflected the pleasure he felt in those 
departments. 

“Then there’s the young people, bless 
them! They have their parties and picnics 
and camps... and Bible classes too.’’ She 
smiled her approval. 

“They do.” 

*“‘And there’s the couples’ club and the 
ladies’ auxiliary, the Women’s Missionary 
society and the choir.” 

““And don’t forget the men’s club, 
hi-teens and navigators.” A puzzled frown 
appeared on the minister’s forehead. 
When would this little woman get to the 
point? 

As if she read his thought Mrs. 
Flanagan smoothed an imaginary wrinkle 
from her skirt and continued, “Now Ill 
tell ye what’s on me mind. It’s the ould 
folk! “‘Her kind face creased into a smile. 
“Did ye know Oi had me 75th birthday 
last week?” 

“Did you really? That’s wonderful, 
Mrs. Flanagan.” 

“Oh, but I’m one of the young ones 
where I live. There’s near a hundred 
people in Golden Age Lodge — all over 70 
— most 80 or 90 years old.” 

“Is that so?” The minister smiled 
indulgently. 

“You know I was juist thinkin’ ye 
have somethin’ in this church for all ages 
except for the ould folks. Why do ye 
neglect us?” 

“Mrs. Flanagan, you can’t say that we 
neglect our older members. When you are 
sick we visit you. Some people with cars 
give older folk a lift to and from 
services.” 


“But half the time they can’t hear 
what you say,” she nodded her head for 
emphasis,” because there are no hearing 
aids in the pews.” 

“We have heard no complaints.” The 
keys in Dr. McGregor’s pants pocket 
jingled as he rose and walked to the open 
window, where the perfume of a climbing 
rose sweetened the air. 

“Of course you hear no complaints.” 
Mrs. Flanagan turned to face the window. 
“Elderly church-goers seldom complain. 
But if they can’t hear they may stop 
coming to church.” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Flanagan, don’t get 
yourself worked up about this. There’s 
Mrs. Cameron, she tells me she can’t hear 
a word from the pulpit yet she never 
misses a service.” 

“That’s juist what I’m afther tellin’ 
ye.” Mrs. Flanagan sniffed. ‘Mrs. 
Cameron is 90 years old. She has always 
attended services in the church. She 
won't be afther breakin’ the habit now. 
She comes to worship God — but she 
misses a lot when she can’t hear your 
sermons, Dr. McGregor, for your’e a good 
preacher.” 

The good doctor seemed intent on a 
bee sipping nectar from a pink rose. His 
word of thanks was almost inaudible. 

“Besides,” Mrs. Flanagan continued, 
“why can’t we have an open house, or 
some special program for older folks — 
and not just for church members — 
somethin’ special for everybody?” 

“Do you really think any non-church- 
goers in your Golden Age Lodge would 
like to come?” 

“Couldn’t we try? Most older people 
are lonely. Their contemporaries are 
droppin’ off. They need new friends — 
and especially they need love.” 

“To undertake such a project would 
require a special worker. It isn’t easy to 
get volunteer workers these days.” 

Turning back to his desk the 
clergyman spied the green-covered book 
in Mrs. Flanagan’s hand. He smiled as he 
remembered the dear old illiterate Irish 
“saint” whose witness to the power of 
God stirred Toronto half a century ago. 
What persuasive powers these Irish have, 
he thought. 

“This is a mission field?’ Mrs. 
Flanagan pressed her point, ‘“‘as needy as 
Africa, India or Formosa — and it’s right 
at our door. We’re told to pray the Lord 
of the harvest that he will thrust forth 
labourers into his harvest field. If we ask 
he will do it.” 

“But how would we begin? We’d need 
a special sort of program.” 

“Why not call a committee of some 
older members of the congregation?” 

“Which ones would you suggest?”’ 
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at your local book store 
abingdon 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


“Well there’s Mr. Hill and Miss 
MacDonald, and...” 

“Mr. Hill has been asked to do things 
before. He always refuses.” 

“He won’t this time.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I’ve asked him meself already. You 
see he’s the one who suggested that I talk 
to you about it. I told him I would if he 
would help.” 

“In that case,” said the minister with a 


grin, “Let’s get this project going.”* 


Letters 


FAMILY LIFE 


Not being a specialist in family educa- 
tion, perhaps I should not question the 
views put forward by John H. MacDonald 
in his March article on Family Life and 
the Public Schools. However, as a parent 
with some teaching experience I am 
daring to do so. 

I must agree with Mr. MacDonald that 
parents and churches are less successful 
than we could wish in imparting the ideas 
and principles of family living but I have 
seen nothing to suggest that the schools 
are any better. Teacher training courses 
cannot turn out fully competent instruc- 
tors in psychology and sociology and I 
contend that imperfectly understood 
concepts badly taught do more harm than 
good. 

For example, I know one mother 
whose 12-year-old daughter was having 
difficulty “‘trying to grow up emotional- 
ly.” Like living that is something one 
does subconsciously not by deliberate 
effort as the child’s teacher was calling on 
her pupils to do. The use of phrases like 
“helps a person to relate to others” 
suggest another artificial and pretentious 
approach to a natural process which is 
learned from precept and example rather 
than taught through formal instruction. 
Does Mr. MacDonald really expect us to 
believe that all human interactions are 
basically sexual and is this what he’d have 
our children taught? The advertising 
world must be happy indeed to have their 
Freudian fraud supported by a profes- 
sional educator. 

The end-products of the schools’ 
efforts to teach family living are hardly 
encouraging — pessimistic, even nihilistic, 
youths who refuse to accept discipline 
and who will not discipline themselves. 
They are even encouraged by some 
teachers to defy or disobey their parents. 
The churches would be better to improve 


their efforts to help and encourage 
parents to do a good job of bringing up 
children rather than to foster the well- 
intentioned but ill-conceived efforts of 
the schools. 


Edmonton, Alta. R. M. Strang 


APPROVES BIBLE STUDY 


Thank you for publishing Esther 
Mcllveen’s article “What Women are 
Seeking” in March. 

The portrait of the young woman she 
describes not only clearly pictures the 
needs and interests of one such as herself, 
but reflects, in several ways, the needs of 
older women too within the church. 

She feels that ongoing Bible study is of 
paramount importance to our spiritual 
growth. I agree. What greater fellowship 
could exist than the coming together of a 
group of individuals who have the love of 
Jesus Christ in their hearts to discuss the 
good news; to share the insights gained 
through such discussions, and then 
strengthened return to the work-a-day 
world equipped for action! 

I hope the older women, to whom 
Mrs. Mcllveen and her age group are 
looking for stability and encouragement, 
will not disappoint them. We will try our 
best, of course, but perhaps it should be 
remembered that these qualities need to 
be exchanged by both sides of the genera- 
tion gap (hateful expression!) — and, yes, 
the occasional bear hug too. 

Ottawa, Ont. (Mrs. G. C.) Isabel McLaren 


THE MARCH COVER 


It was a delight to see the happy faces 
of the young people on the cover of the 
March Record. 

My first reaction turned to: disappoint- 
ment when I noticed the Communion 
table was used as a seat and work bench. 
Perhaps it was thoughtlessness that 
caused those involved to treat the table in 
this manner. What I cannot understand is 
why approval was given to publication of 
the photograph. 

Fenelon Falls, Ont. (Rev.) William Fairley 
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Q Why don’t ministers drop the 

wearing of the clerical collar? 
A Why should they? It is the 

modern form of the throat- 
bands of the gentlemen of the 18th 
century. Inmy boyhood nurses who 
were graduates of sundry hospitals 
always wore this collar. It is not a 
“Roman” collar as sometimes 
asserted. It was not until the 1850s, 
to my knowledge, that the popes 
were pictured as wearing this collar. 
Incidentally, it is not a collar that is 
worn backwards, the clerical collar 
is buttoned as all collars were first 
buttoned. 

If I were in a congregation to 
whose members the clerical collar 
was an offence, I’d probably wear a 
tie. The same people would doubt- 
less object to the colour of tie I’d 
choose, for I am not distinguished 
for choosing ties to match my 
personality, and I am. slightly 
colour-blind. 

I hold that the clerical collar and 
pulpit vestments assert that the 
world has no place in the church. 
The intention of vestments is more 
to detract attention than to attract 
attention. The whole thing is get- 
ting out of proportion, however; 
have you seen the flamboyant choir 
gowns that are becoming popular? 

The use of the clerical collar 
outside the pulpit is a practical one. 
It gives fellow-sinners a warning as 
to who is who, and in hospitals is of 
definite utility. I recall asking a 
very weak patient, “Do you know 
me’? There was no voice, but a 
hand came out slowly and touched 
my clerical collar. Had I been wear- 
ing a psychedelic tie (I have a few 
of them!) whom would I have been 
taken for? 


Q What is WASP? I see it used, 

and it must be commonly 
understood for no explanation is 
given. Please excuse my ignorance. 


A It stands for White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant, and was 
probably coined by some tongue- 
in-cheek columnist who had 
had a poor breakfast and became 
entranced with the possibilities of 
the word he had accidently coined. 
It is a smear word, a sneer. 
Part-and-parcel of this smear is 
usually a tirade against “Puri- 
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tanism,” a word used without 
knowledge of its origin nor of its 
history. “Puritanism” is found in 
many religions. It was for a time 
characteristic of a period in early 
French-Canadian history without 
any reference to _ Protestants. 
Puritanism is a desire for ordinary 
decency and is chiefly a rebellion 
against licentiousness; I use the 
word here in its popular sense and 
not as descriptive of a party in 17th 
century England. The indebted- 
ness to the WASPS (of whom I am 
one) is great in our society. They 
are attacked chiefly by the free- 
loaders who want the benefits of an 
ordered, fruitful society without 
giving a planned contribution to it. 
They won’t put themselves in the 
position of any reformer who is 
soon hated because he is a 
reformer. There is usually nothing 
so objectionable as a good example. 

How common this swipe is 
against the WASPS, the Protestant 
work ethic, or the Puritan may be 
illustrated by the fact that in my 
general reading last week I found 
five examples of it, all from 
ignorant writers. In literature these 
days the WASPS and the Puritans 
are at the top for being dis- 
criminated against. It is true that 
we have many and _ lamentable 
failures of thought and action, but 
it is time someone said a word for 
the WASPS: therefore, I say it. 


Q Can an adherent of the con- 
gregation, as distinct to a com- 
municant member be (a) a manager, 
(b) a trustee? If so, in either or 
both, (c) why? 
A (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) An easy 
answer would be because it is 
the law of the church. How- 
ever, we contend that behind the 
law there is a reasonableness. 
Should not adherents, who con- 
tribute to the finances of the con- 
gregation, have some say in the 
managing of these finances? Some 
have suggested that the opening of 
these offices to adherents 
recognizes the Canadian situation 
that it has been a new country and 
with new or small congregations the 
communicants’ roll does not 
represent all who are deeply 


involved; thus the law. Perhaps so. 
A larger factor seems to me to be 
that people of Scottish descent are 
often (mistakenly) unable to bring 
themselves to communicants’ vows, 
but in their consciences are life-long 
supporters of the congregation. 
Again, should they not have some 
rights? The law makes a wider basis 
of activity in the whole fellowship. 
There has been agitation to require 
that trustees be communicants, but 
the law goes no further than to say 
“should be.” See Sections 149, 
155, 156 and 159 of the Book of 
Forms. 


Q /s consistency a virtue? 

Well, it is not among the 

classical virtues. I hold it a 
thing greatly to be desired and 
seldom achieved. It should not be 
confused with hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy is a very rare thing, but 
the word is usually used to mean 
inconsistency. I see no possibility 
of getting these two words used 
correctly. 

The best answer on this subject 
is Emerson’s, “A foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and divines.”’ 


Q In an election of elders in our 
congregation the session 
declared that although women by 
the law of the church were eligible 
for the office of elder the session 
would decline to ordain any women 
elected. How about that? 
A The session has not the power 
of veto in this respect, and if 
the election has been held it is 
invalid. However, invalidity is not 
automatic. Complain by writing to 
the session. If the matter is not 
remedied write the presbytery by 
petition transmitted by the session. 
The session must forward the peti- 
tion. Write me if there is further 
difficulty; the function of the 
clerks of Assembly, of whom I am 
one, is to give guidance in these and 
other matters. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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o ‘Early Childhoos 
Tow the 
“Spirit Grows a 


Fourth in : 
a series on family life 


BY SHIRLEY M.SMART 


@ Anyone viewing the episode on early childhood in CTV’s 
documentary The Human Journey must have been impressed 
by the new body of knowledge developed from current 
research concerning the young child’s ability to conceptualize. 
If we are interested in the child’s spiritual growth during the 
vital years between infancy and school, we need to learn more 
about the concepts the young child already has, and how to 
develop them further in both home and church. 

In the light of this new research, I would like to set out 
some of the ways in which the “spirit” of family life 
determines the capacity for and growth in religious experience 
in the young child. The growth in understanding of how young 
children learn is both exciting and encouraging. But few 
specific prescriptions or detailed directions for instructing the 
children can be found. Perhaps this is a good thing, because in 
the past the family tended to rely too heavily on a prescription 
which practically guaranteed that a child would grow up to be 
a religious person. The truth is that there can never be one 
system or rule for guiding children in the Christian life because 
each child is a unique, different individual. But there is a 
sound body of knowledge from which parents and teachers 
may gain insights in meeting the child’s specific needs. 

First, let us define the term “concept.” A simple definition 
is that a concept exists in people, in the minds of persons, and 
not in books. This is important for us to grasp, because the 
young child may not always have the same concept of 
something that his parents have. 

A child starts with an idea; it may be anything; he adds 
more facts to it and gradually a concept develops. A word or 
phrase is usually attached to it; although infants and toddlers 
have concepts before they have words. At the age of 15 
months, my little niece, Toby Leigh, had the word “bow- 
wow.” Her idea of a ““bow-wow” was the neighbour’s dog, but 
it also appeared to apply to any other animal which she saw. 
Her daddy, when he played on the floor with her, became a 
“bow-wow also. In order to form concepts, the child works 
with the raw materials of experience. Now, at age two and 
with a little more experience, Toby Leigh has the word 
“dog;” her original idea of “bow-wow” has developed into a 
concept of a “dog” as an animal which says “bow-wow.” 
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Concepts come before principles, which are expressions of 
concepts. A conception is a person’s own individual idea of a 
concept, and a generalization is an expression of a conception. 


Jean Piaget, the Swiss psychologist, found that children as 
old as seven are still tied to concrete thinking in the here and 
now. The child’s idea of a “long time ago” may be 
“yesterday, “a week ago,” or he may say, “when I was a 
baby.” We must help the young child develop his concept of 
“a long time ago” in order that gross misconceptions do not 
occur. 

One day, Bridgitte, age four, announced to me, “Tomorrow 
is Sunday and we are going to church to see Jesus. And in a 
long time we are going to heaven to see God. That will be next 
Sunday!” Her well-meaning parents had failed to take into 
account Bridgitte’s cognitive stage of development. She also 
has the minister confused with Jesus, and it would be 
interesting to know what her concepts are of God and heaven. 
When a family plans for the religious experiences of their 
children, it is important that the ages and stages of the 
children be taken into account. 

Perceptions dominate the child’s thinking; literally, seeing is 
believing. This is why an inquiry approach to the world is so 
important. The family should provide for many experiences 
which will help the child develop his perceptions. He can 
investigate his environment closely and see for himself as he 
helps to plant the garden in springtime; water, weed, hoe and 
care for the plants and flowers; walks in the woods on family 
picnics in summer; and so forth. In doing these things, the 
young child may also have some of his first meaningful 
religious experiences. Daddy says, “‘It is the sun. the rain, and 
God who helps our plants to grow. God plans for things to 
grow.” 

Preschool reasoning is from the particular to the particular, 
rather than from general to particular. Certain recurring 
experiences are realized as having similar or identical aspects. 
Through repeated experiences, the child develops some 
abstract concepts as he nears the age of entering school. Nearly 
every child has some concept of God. Most have the word; but 
when questioned concerning their concept, answers have been 
vague, but interesting. Few studies of this concept have been 
made with children.* 

Some of the answers I have heard from kindergarten 
children are: ‘God is in the sky. That’s why you can’t see him. 
That’s why I don’t know what he looks like.” “God is a big 
giant. You can’t see him because he hides from people.” ““God 
is very big, bigger than my daddy even.” One day Susan asked, 
“Does God have a beard?” I was slightly amused and puzzled 
wondering what had prompted the question, when Campbell 
replied, ““No, Susan, God does not have a beard.” At that very 
moment the minister walked into the church kindergarten and 
Campbell exclaimed, “‘See Susan, God does not have a beard!” 

Concepts of time are part of preschool endeavours, even 
though young children do not handle chronology very 
objectively. The immature concept of “long ago” can be 
valuable to us in attempting to teach the child about past 
biblical events — “Long ago, when Jesus was born” or “When 
Jesus was a baby or a small boy.” 

The idea of universal laws is absent in childish thinking. 
Explanations about the relationship of cause and effect also 
tend to be in concrete and personal terms. At first, events are 
explained in terms of people close to him or in terms of God. 

In all areas of thinking, the preschool child increases in 
speed and flexibility as he moves toward greater control of his 
thinking. A healthy family life, a good nursery school, a good 
kindergarten, and a good church school class for preschoolers 
all help a child to mature. 
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Healthy physical, social, emotional, and intellectual growth 
promote healthy spiritual growth; indeed, they are the 
necessary prerequisites. So family life must foster and promote 
growth in all of these areas. Yet the modern family is a 
fast-paced one. Much has been written concerning the working 
mother and the effect of her long absences on young children. 
The important factor is not that the parents are away from 
their children a great deal these days, but rather, what is the 
quality of family life when the family is together? If parents 
take time to play with their children, talk and listen to them, 
and include them in family activities, these children will more 
willingly accept the “rushing” which is necessary and not be 
hurt by it. 

While the preschool child’s concepts are extremely concrete 
when it comes to relationships, he does have experiences 
determined by the religious setting into which he is born. 
Parents determine the religious orientation of their children by 
uniting them with their religious community, such as through 
baptism. The sense of trust which must be developed in the 
earliest days of life is the basis for faith in God. Since first the 
mother and then the father and the rest of the family are 
central figures in the development of the sense of trust, the 
family is the primary religious agent. 

One concrete experience for the very young child is the use 
of the Bible by family members. Toby Leigh has the word 
“book.” Her concept. of a “book” is any reading material 
family members pick up, her own storybooks; and I am 
“Auntie Book” because when I was attending university, she 
always saw me carrying or reading books and she quickly made 
the association. As her Grandma goes to get her Bible each 
morning and evening, she often puts Toby Leigh on her knee. 
“This is Grandma’s special book. This is the Bible.” Toby likes 
to touch the Bible, to carry it back and forth to its place, and 
to help Grandma turn the pages. She does not understand yet 
what the Bible is, but she does know that it is a book which 
means something important to the family and that she is part 
of the experience of reading it in some way. 

Just as important is prayer. However, we should never do 
spiritual things for the sake of doing them, for the sake of the 
child, or worse, for the sake of tradition. Adults may fool even 
themselves and sometimes each other, but a sensitive child 
soon sees through this hypocrisy. When young children see and 
hear their parents pray sincerely, they too are motivated to 
learn to pray, because the child who depends on his family 
understands that in turn his family depends on God. Just as he 
earlier learned to trust his family, now he learns to trust God 
too. From the beginning teach children to pray simply in their 
own words, “Thank you God for this good food” or “for our 
fun today.” Otherwise the child becomes too dependent on 
the learned prayers just as many of us did. Avoid vagueness; 
language must always be specific and concrete, but also expose 
him to the beautiful language of prayer. 

The church is an extension of the child’s home. Church 
nursery and kindergarten classes should not divorce their 
programs from the family but seek to extend, enrich and assist 
the family life. Programs for parents may be more essential in 
the future than those for the children. A desirable church 
school takes into account the child’s physical, psychological as 
well as religious needs. Sacred stories and music, creativity, 
nature experiences, worship and giving appeal to children and 
also give them concrete experience of their religion. 

Another important way to stimulate growth is through a 
child’s questionings. Whenever a child asks a question, always 
answer it even if you must continue the housework. Stop and 
answer him more explicitly if you think the question is of real 
importance to him. You can answer a question with a question 
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to encourage the child to inquire deeper into life’s meaning. 
Each child has the right to have his questions answered 
honestly by his family; he wants to know your real opinions, 
your true feelings. ““What does God look like?” “‘Where does 
he live?” ‘Who is Jesus?” “Why can’t I see God and 
Jesus?” “What does dead mean?” “Do you think a rocket 
ship will bump into God?” Answers to these and other 
questions depend upon the parents’ belief-system; however, 
what is said always affects the child in a religious way either 
helping him to build and grow spiritually or restricting him. 


Religious observances in the home can affect a child deeply. 
In each of these events the child feels a sense of belonging to 
his family and to something bigger than it. A memorable 
religious occasion such as Christmas often touches many of the 
senses and thus becomes an all-over experience for the child. 
Easter is another great day in the lives of young children. With 
the very young, Easter may be considered simply as a time of 
new life. The whole world of nature is beginning to stir itself 
once again, and those tiny seeds which the children observed 
with such wonder in the fall are about to burst into life. Baby 
chicks may be heard and seen as they peck their way through 
the shells. Each family will have their own individual way of 
celebrating these special days to promote the capacity 
for growth in religious experiences in their children. 

The importance of the family, then, and the quality of 
family life cannot be underestimated in the religious nurture 
of the child. Indeed, the family becomes the “womb of the 
spirit” for the young child. Research certainly does not answer 
all of our questions but consistent family experiences coupled 
with insights from growing research can provide a sound basis 
for spiritual growth.* 


* For one study of how concepts and cognitive ability develops in 
elementary aged children see ‘““What Do You Think?’ a film for parents 
and teachers available for rental from the Audio-Visual Library, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., or Mrs. H. B. Wallace, 7706 80th 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alta. 


MISS SMART is an elementary school teacher in Calgary, Alberta. She 
is a graduate of Ewart College and earned the bachelor of education 
degree at the University of Calgary. 

This is the fourth in a series of articles on aspects of family life 
sponsored by the board of evangelism and social action and the board 
of Christian education through the Joint Committee on Family Life. 
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™ What should be the relationship between Christian and 
Jew? Paul in his letter to the Romans, chapters 9 to 11, gives 
us an answer to that question which is quite different from 
that which prevails generally in the church today. 

To put it very simply, Paul considered it a terrible tragedy 
that Jews and Christians should be separated from each other. 
They belong together, he says, as one ongoing servant — 
people of God. The church is the continuation of Israel. To be 
a Christian is to be in the truest sense an Israelite, not an 
Israeli certainly, but an Israelite. Paul likens Israel, the 
community of faith marked out by God as the instrument of 
his saving purpose in history, to an olive tree. The olive tree 
had been growing for more than a thousand years before Jesus 
came to give it its full growth. 

Jewish rejection of Jesus Paul likened to the breaking off of 
some of the branches and the conversion of Gentiles he 
likened to the grafting into the tree of branches from a wild 
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DO JEWS AND CHRISTIANS BELONG TOGETHER?/ BY JAMES SMART 


olive tree. But there was just one tree. The tree was Israel. Jew 
and Gentile belonged together as branches of it and the Jewish 
branches broken off still belonged to it and would one day be 
grafted into it again. To Paul, the kind of separation which 
exists today between Jew and Christian would have been 
inconceivable and, were he alive, he would want to know what 
we have done to make the gulf so wide and deep. 

In Toronto an argument has been going on between a 
United Church minister and the editor of his church’s paper, 
The Observer, about statements made by the editor concerning 
the policies of Israel in Palestine and about Jews in general. 
The editor maintained that he was merely speaking out on 
behalf of a million and a half homeless Arabs who are victims 
of an unjust policy of Israel. His critic maintained, however, 
that his zeal for justice had carried him too far and he had 
gone over into anti-semitic statements. There is no need for us 
to attempt to evaluate the argument. What concerns us is that 
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whenever any such discussion takes place in public, unreason- 
ing passions are roused; Christian antagonism to Jews and 
Jewish distrust and fear in relation to Christians. It is 
impossible to touch the subject without sparks flying, which 
makes it all the more necessary that we establish some sound 
basis for our thinking and submit our attitudes to critical 
scrutiny. 

These chapters in Romans take us back to a point some 30 
years after the death of Jesus when the split between 
Christians and Jews was first becoming clearly visible. We 
sometimes forget that the earliest church was completely 
Jewish and that the admission of Gentiles like ourselves came 
only as a second stage in Christian development. 

It should be unnecessary to emphasize that Jesus was a Jew, 
yet many Christians seem to forget it. I have heard Christians 
say, “I don’t like Jews.’ Does it even occur to them that that 
includes Jesus and the whole succession of Israelites and Jews 
to whom they owe these scriptures and all the riches of their 
faith? There are even some very stupid Christians who try to 
argue that because Jesus was the son of God he wasn’t really 


Jewish at all. They can’t bear the thought of him being a Jew. 


It hurts them. It hurts the racial prejudice which they cherish 


and nurture. But to deny his Jewishness is to deny his 
humanity because to be human means to belong to some one 
human community. 

Again, Jesus limited his mission in his lifetime to his own 
Jewish people. He said, “I am not sent except to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” The central purpose of his mission was 
to reclaim for his own people their destiny as the servant- 
people of God, but, as the prophets long before him had 
known, that destiny was to make God known to all nations to 
the ends of the earth. The first disciples were completely 
Jewish. The church at Jerusalem for many years was dis- 
tinctively Jewish in its character and must have seemed merely 
a sect of Judaism. The Christians continued to worship in the 
temple along with their fellow-Jews and they celebrated the 
traditional Jewish festivals. 

How then did it happen that by 60 A.D., the church 
scattered throughout the Roman world had become largely a 
Gentile church, and that Paul writing to the church at Rome 
could speak of his fellow Jews as having rejected the gospel? 
We do not know who were the first to break over the wall into 
the Gentile world. It seems to have happened spontaneously. 
We hear of Peter converting a Roman centurion, Cornelius, 
and his family, and of Philip converting an Ethiopian proselyte 
who had been making a religious pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But 
the biggest breakthrough was at Antioch in Syria where 
Christians, who had fled northward to escape persecution, 
talked of their faith to their Gentile neighbours. Paul became 
the great missionary to the Gentile world with his base in 
Antioch, but he was not the only one and the faith spread in 
the most remarkable way from one end of the Empire to the 
other. By 60 A. D. the church in most places had lost its 
Jewish character and become very largely a Gentile Christian 
community. But the scriptures in these churches were the Old 
Testament, the same as were used in the synagogue, for the 
New Testament had not yet come into existence, and the 
order of worship was strongly influenced by the worship in the 
synagogue. 

Not only to Paul, but to Christians in general, the church 
was an outgrowth of Israel. It called itself the Israel of God 
and saw itself as the direct continuation of the Israel of the 
Old Testament. To Paul it was a mystery why his fellow Jews 
could not see that Jesus’ ministry, death and resurrection was 
the very climax of all that God had been doing through the 
centuries in the history of Israel. He himself had been unable 
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to see it at first, blinded by his devotion to the existing 
establishment of religion in Israel, but then his eyes had come 
open. Was that not what had happened with prophets in every 
generation in Israel’s history? Every prophet of God in his 
lifetime experienced rejection but after his death men’s eyes 
were opened to recognize the hand of God in his ministry, and 
the voice of God in his words. It was not surprising that Jesus 
was rejected and sent to his death. What was surprising and 
perplexing was that so long after his death he was still 
unrecognized by the nation as a whole as God’s messenger to 
them and the agent of their redemption. 

The only way Paul could explain this blindness was that it 
was resulting in an ingathering of the Gentiles and his hope 
was that as Gentiles demonstrated the fruitfulness of the 
gospel, it would make his fellow Jews jealous, and curious to 
investigate the truth of it themselves. Paul just could not 
believe that his fellow Jews would long remain outside this 
new Israel. Think of it for a moment as he saw it: A people of 
God that for 1,500 years had been almost exclusively Jewish; 
now for a short 25 years the walls had been broken open and 
Gentiles in great numbers had been built into this Israel of 
God. But a new wall had at the same time gone up shutting 
Jews out of Israel! It was preposterous! Soon that wall would 
go down too and Jew and Gentile would be together in one 
people of God. 

It has not happened. Nineteen hundred years have gone by 
since Paul wrote these words and the wall is still there, 
although a few stones may have been knocked out of it anda 
few holes broken in it. Why has the reunion that Paul 
anticipated not taken place? The fault lies on both sides but 
much more on the side of the Christian than of the Jew. 

Again, we need a few facts of history. For a time 
Christianity and Judaism were rivals in the Roman Empire, 
both claiming to be the true Israel of God, and in this rivalry 
the Christians, being a weaker and less numerous force than 
the membership of the synagogue, were sometimes on the 
receiving end of discrimination and persecution. But at least 
the two recognized their common origin and were in com- 
munication with each other. But when Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman Empire in 321 A. D., severe 
discrimination against Jews began. They were still permitted to 
worship in their synagogues but were excluded from all 
departments of the government, from farming and from all the 
guilds of craftsmen. The two main occupations left open to 
them were money-lending (since Christians were prohibited 
from making loans with interest) and scavenging, since this was 
too menial an occupation for Christians. Those restrictions 
remained for centuries. 

Think what it means that these people for 1,600 years were 
shut out of most of the normal occupations by Christians, and 
for many of those centuries they were shut into ghettos in the 
cities of Europe, where they were packed in like sardines and 
actually locked in at night. To be caught outside the ghetto 
after hours was a severe offence. Only by developing an ability 
to make use of the smallest opportunity and a racial 
cohesiveness in which they lent each other support, were the 
Jews in Europe able to survive those long centuries. Moreover, 
discrimination did not end in the mid-19th century when most 
of the ghettos were abolished but continued well into the 20th 
century and still exists in some quarters today. Why are so 
many of the great musicians and entertainers Jews? It is 
because in that area of life outstanding ability dissolves all 
SS a SS ESSE ASI (SSS SDT TR EE TEE US TEREVS 


THE HORN in the photo on the opposite page is a SHOFAR, which 
the priest used to sound in the temple. It is now used in the synagogue 
on the Day of Atonement. 
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The reunion of Jew 
and Christian 
that Paul hoped for 


has not 

taken place. 

The fault lies on 
both sides but 

much more on the 
side of the Christian 
than the Jew. 


racial prejudice and the artist is accepted simply as the man 
that he is. 

Today when we think of Jewish suffering we tend to think 
only of the six million European Jews who died in Hitler’s 
death camps and we are humiliated that Christians did so little 
to stop that massacre. But a far more serious responsibility of 
Christians is the 1,600 years that they kept the Jewish people 
of the world under their heel, most of them living a restricted 
and impoverished life. Think what it means that every Jew 
remembers what his race suffered at the hands of Christians 
for those 16 centuries! 

We ask why Paul’s confident hope for a speedy reconcilia- 
tion between Jew and Christian was disappointed. We ask why 
the wall is still so high between Jew and Christian. Is there any 
mystery to it when you remember what happened? How can 
the word Christian mean a gospel of love and understanding 
to them when “Christian” is the name of the man who for 
centuries hated them and excluded them from most of life’s 
normal opportunities? How can they see the face of Jesus 
Christ and recognize him as the fulfilment of all God’s 
promises to Israel unless that face is reflected in the faces of 
Christians and is visible to them in their daily relations with 
Christians? The next time you sense distrust or antagonism in 
a Jew, remember your history; remember why it is there and, 
instead of reacting to it with distrust and antagonism, make a 
beginning at overcoming it with understanding and compas- 
sion. 

Let us briefly lay down a few principles then, to guide our 
thinking whenever problems arise in the relations between 
Christians and Jews. 

First and basic to everything else is the truth which Paul 
expresses in this chapter in the figure of the olive tree. There is 
just one olive tree, one Israel. To be a branch of it, one has to 
be joined by faith to the trunk, that is, one has to be drawing 
his life from this stream that opens up to us in the scriptures, 
nourishing his faith through the witness of prophets, psalmists, 
apostles and evangelists all of whom were Israelites or Jews. 


Who is to say that a Jew who responds in faith and obedience 
to the word he hears in Amos and Jeremiah is less a brother of 
Jesus Christ than a Christian who responds with him to the 
same word? In John 5, we hear Jesus saying, ‘““He who truly 
hears Moses hears me.” Moses in that phrase signifies the Old 
Testament. The word Jesus speaks is the same ‘“‘word”’ that 
resounds throughout the Old Testament. Therefore, since we 
Christians have silenced the voice of Jesus for Jews, they have 
no way to hear him except through those anticipations of his 
voice that are to be heard from the Old Testament. What has 
to be recognized is that, in spite of all differences, we are 
servants together of the same word of God; we are members 
together of the one indivisible Israel of God. 

Second, the failure of Christians to acknowledge this unity 
has been the primary source of the age-long sufferings of the 
Jewish people and makes possible the estrangement, distrust, 
malicious propaganda and discrimination which still exists in 
many places today. A solidarity of Christian and Jew 
confronting the world would put an end speedily to such evils. 
Such a solidarity in Germany in the 30’s might well have made 
impossible Hitler’s massacre of six million Jews. 

Third, we must devise ways and means of reconciliation, of 
establishing fellowship and understanding between Christians 
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and Jews and of breaking down the wall of separation that still 
exists. The way to do it most certainly is not to undertake a 
mission to convert Jews to Christianity, to win them over from 
the synagogue to the church. To them, such missions are 
expressions of arrogance and self-righteousness. What is needed 
before all else is a recognition of how much we have in 
common, to what a degree we draw our spiritual sustenance 
and guidance from the same source. We do not need to conceal 
our differences any more than Catholics and Protestants need 
to conceal their differences. Christian theologians read the 
books of Jewish theologians such as Martin Buber, Will 
Herberg, or our own Emil Faekenheim, with great profit, and 
Jewish theologians read Paul Tillich, Karl Barth and others and 
are not unwilling to learn from them. We have much to learn 
from each other, much to give and to receive and it is more 
than time that we began doing it. 

The fourth and last principle goes ‘in a slightly different 
direction but has the same biblical rootage. The solidarity of 
Christian and Jew does not commit us to an uncritical 
approval of the policies of the Israelis. It does not commit us 
to a political Zionism. I would base this not on the New 
Testament but on the Old Testament and on a book which is 


JERUSALEM — The Holy City framed by ancient olive trees. 
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sacred scripture for both Christian and Jew, the book of 
Amos. To serve the God of justice and right we must oppose 
injustice wherever it occurs, whether in our own nation or in 
any other. The solidarity of Christian and Jew should make us 
interested and deeply sympathetic with the struggle of the 
Jewish people to establish one small place on this earth which 
they can call their own and where they are responsible for 
every aspect of life. Also, remember that they are in Palestine 
because Britain placed them there. But just because they owe 
an obedience as we do to the word and spirit of the prophets, 
we can appeal to them not to close their eyes to the plight of 
Arab families who once had their homes in Palestine, many of 
them for thousands of years, and who now are homeless. And 
we must also appeal to them not to see anti-semitism in every 
expression of sympathy for displaced Arabs. As for ourselves, 
we need, whenever any such discussion arises, to call quickly 
to mind the olive tree, the one Israel of God, in which both we 
and they have a share, and to let nothing shake the solidarity 
of Christian and Jew. * 


ADAPTED from a sermon by Dr. James Smart, Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 
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@ In late 1871 the railway agent at Omaha, Nebraska, looked 
doubtful when a young man told him he was a missionary on 
his way to his field of work and asked for the special rate 
which had been granted him by the three railroads which he 
had already travelled. “Where are your credentials?” he 
grunted. The young man had none. He was completely at a 
loss when he suddenly thought of the Bible that had been 
presented to him, and he showed the agent the inscription on 
the fly-leaf: “Presented to Rev. G. L. Mackay, first missionary 
of the Canada Presbyterian Church to China, by the Foreign 
Mission Committee, as a parting token of their esteem when 
about to leave his native land for the sphere of his future 
labours among the heathen. Ottawa, 9th Oct. 1871.” 

These were the only credentials carried by this young man 
who was to become a missionary legend among the people of 
North Formosa (Taiwan) and even more widely through The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, who came to be known as 
“the Black-Bearded Barbarian” throughout the hills and plains 
of the beautiful isle and is remembered as the fearless 
missionary who even ventured into the hills territory of 
the head-hunters in the “Strong Name of the Trinity.” 

Some days later this same young man was sailing through 
the Golden Gate at San Francisco, bound for Hong Kong. Of 
this time he wrote later “The sea was wide. The regions 
beyond were dark with the night of heathenism and cruel with 
the hate of sin. Would I ever return to my native land? And 
my life — what would it matter against such fearful odds? 
Could it be that I have made a mistake?” 

Mistake or not, he was committed and went on resolutely 
until over four months later he finally steamed into the mouth 


of the Tamsui River and as he anchored in Tamsui Harbour he 
felt certain he had arrived, he was sure “‘this is the land.” 

Mackay and his companion stood together on the deck and 
just gazed, deeply impressed by the incredible beauty of the 
spot. On one side, the Goddess of Mercy Mountain rising 1700 
feet, closed in a variegated green of bamboo groves and fine, 
large fir-trees, on the other side, shimmering like silvery lakes, 
the flooded rice patties rose in terrace upon terrace up the 
sloping hillside, and behind them the ever widening river 
flowed into the sunset and the broad blue of the ocean. 

“This is your parish, Mackay,” said his companion, who 
had accompanied Mackay from the mission in the southern 
part of the island that had been started seven years earlier by 
Dr. James Maxwell of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

From the pioneer work of these two men — Maxwell in the 
south, Mackay in the north — has developed the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan with which the Canadian church is 
associated in full and free partnership. That mature and lively 
church is now in its second century of Christian witness. With 
185,000 baptized members, it is a self-governing church with 
about 900 pastoral charges divided into ten presbyteries and 
under one General Assembly. It still breathes the spirit of the 
intrepid pioneer George Leslie Mackay who started the whole 
thing in North Formosa just 100 years ago. The church has set 
itself the tremendous task of evangelism and outreach through- 
out the island as its first and main objective for the second 
century of its life and work. 

The latest report from the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
opens with these words: “1971 was the year for emphasis on 
overseas missions in the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, and 
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the overseas missions committee planned for mission to take 
place in two directions. Previously its work had been almost 
entirely in the supplying of pastors for congregations of 
overseas Chinese who requested them. The committee con- 
tinued this program and during the year a new missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Lu and his family left for Tahiti to serve a 
Hakka-speaking congregation. This work was expanded with 
the arranging for small groups from Taiwan to go to other 
Asian countries on short tours visiting the churches, observing 
and giving witness to their faith. In mutual exchange, groups 
from Japan, Korea and Hong Kong were welcomed to Taiwan 
and arrangements made for their visits to our churches. The 
most notable contribution was that of Japanese evangelists 
who introduced the Ashram type of conference. This met with 
a very fine response from many lay people. It is planned that 
with some adaptation to the Taiwan situation this type of 
retreat will be promoted among our congregations in the years 
ahead.’ 

This same report goes on to outline the varied and extensive 
work carried out by this church. It speaks of theological 
education in two seminaries, one in Taipei and the other in 
Tainan and the theological/agricultural institution for the 
training of mountain tribal workers. It speaks of the church 
building program which resulted in the erection of 16 new 
church buildings in 1971. It speaks of three community 
development projects funded by gifts from Australia, Britain 
and North America through Inter-Church Aid, carried on in 
the three areas: I-lan, the East Coast and on Orchid Island. It 
speaks of the medical work in Changhua Christian Hospital in 
the south and Mackay Memorial Hospital with its great expan- 
sion program in Taipei. It speaks of the educational program of 
the church carried out through three large high schools and the 
Tamsui Institute of Business Administration. It speaks of the 
credit union committee with one full time and two part-time 
workers promoting credit unions among tribal and plains 
villages averaging 19 new credit unions in 1971 and bringing 
the total to 51 with 4,312 members and a capital of over 
$5,000,000 (N.T.) It speaks of the financial situation of the 
church which after a broad program of stewardship education 
has resulted in the highest income in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 

The report notes in conclusion that the total missionary 
personnel from all overseas churches associated with the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan now number 33 married 
couples and 19 single missionaries. As the growing work of the 
church increases, especially in evangelism and outreach, and is 
taken over by Taiwanese personnel greater financial support 
than ever will be required from the associated churches to 
assist the Taiwanese Church to fulfill the opportunities arising 
as it tries to be faithful to the movement started 100 years ago 
by George Leslie Mackay. 

Many people when they think of “Mackay of Formosa” 
picture him as a man who faced fearlessly angry mobs and 
secret attacks on his life, who braved the mountain camps of 
the head-hunters, that he might declare the love of Christ to 
them, a man of vigour and boldness and boundless enthusiasm 
for the gospel. Yet his biographer, J. A. Macdonald, in the 
preface of From Far Formosa gives another side of this great 
missionary: “To see his modest self effacement and know how 
real his faith is, how personal God is to him, is to grasp the 
secret of his success. Few men in any age of the church have 


had a vivider sense of the divine nearness. The God he serves is 
a pavilioning presence and a prevailing power in his soul. Such 
a prophet is Christ’s greatest gift to his church.” 

Mackay started his language study while he was en route to 
his field of service. When his house servant gave up trying to 
teach him the language in sheer exasperation, Mackay turned 
to the boys who were minding the herds of the nearby fields. 
For months, day in and day out, he spent long hours with 
them, talking and listening until he mastered the common 
language of the people and finally was able to enlist the 
services of his first convert in developing his mastering of the 
language further. 

George Leslie Mackay was a whole man. He was interested 
in geography and history and wrote at some length of these 
matters. He was interested in geology and always carried his 
hammer with him to get specimens of rocks for his own little 
museum in Tamsui. He loved flowers and wrote copiously on 
trees, plants, flowers and animal life. He loved people and 
studied carefully the government and system of justice among 
the Chinese people and wrote at length on their social and 
religious life. But all these interests did not swerve him from his 
main and all-consuming concern: that these people, among 
whom he lived would come to know Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. He was tireless in his preaching and 
teaching. 

He also saw the supreme importance of raising an educated 
and trained ministry to guide the work which as a result of his 
labours was already showing amazing and hopeful beginnings. 
Thus, while he was on furlough in Canada he raised funds from 
friends of Oxford County to build his first school on the site 
of the present campus of Tamkang Middle School which he 
called Oxford College. It stands today completely over- 
shadowed by the large educational buildings which surround it 
and which sprang from it. 

Indeed, many of the modern developments of the church 
in Taiwan can trace their beginnings to the principles and 
activities of this man of God who is being especially honoured 
this month in both Canada, the land of his birth and training, 
and Taiwan, the land of his missionary endeavours. It is only 
fitting that in his own lifetime he was honoured by the 
bestowal of the degree of Doctor of Divinity and in 1894, 
during his second furlough, he was given the highest honour 
the church can offer and was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.* 


ES 


ON THE 16TH of this month the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan will celebrate the centennial of the arrival on that 
island of George Leslie Mackay, “the first missionary of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church to the foreign field.” 

Representing The Presbyterian Church in Canada will be 
the moderator of the last General Assembly, Rev. Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson. The board of world missions will be represented by 
its chairman, the Rev. George Malcolm, and by the Rev. Louis 
de Groot, chairman of the overseas committee. Both of these 
men are former missionaries of our church to Taiwan. 

The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan has been invited to 
complete the exchange by sending two representatives on a 
mission of evangelism to the Canadian church next autumn. 
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HAIFA IS THE MAIN SEAPORT of Israel, population 215,500. It is the centre of trade and industry. Above this spot, on the slopes of Mount Carmel 
(institute of technology) occupies 300 acres. It trains youth in modern technocracy. 


@ They were skiing on Mount Hermon when we arrived in 
Israel early in March, for that historic mountain on the Golan 
Heights has become a winter resort. But further south, on the 
shore of the Dead Sea, we had to wear hats as protection 
against the burning rays of the sun. 

Just one example of the fact that Israel is still a land of 
contrasts. Here the ancient and the modern meet, shrines and 
temples and mosques of an earlier day stand hard by the 
churches and synagogues and memorials of more recent 
construction. 

The deserts of biblical times are still there, and much of the 
country is covered with millions of rocks. The road that goes 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho is a modern paved highway, 
but along it are desolate spots which might still provide a 
setting for mugging the solitary traveller, were the traffic not 
so constant. 

Yet even the most barren and rocky hillsides are beginning 
to be productive as the result of an intensive afforestation 
project. It is said that 100 million trees have been planted in 
the 24 years since the state of Israel was born, and avenues of 
trees now line 550 miles of roadside. 

From the desert in the south to the gently sloping hills of 
Galilee amazing things have been done in the realm of 
agriculture. Along the Dead Sea soldiers from nearby camps 
work at removing the crust of unproductive soil, digging and 
renewing what lies beneath to create green fields. In the north 
modern tractors and bulldozers, and even the occasional team 
of oxen, terrace the hills so that olive and citrus trees may be 
planted. 

In the city of Jerusalem, the religious and cultural centre of 
Israel, as well as its capital, new and old mingle today. On the 
site of the ancient temple stands the golden Dome of the Rock 
covering the spot where Abraham was said to have been 
prepared to sacrifice his son. The Moslems who guard this 
magnificent building will let you touch the footprint which 
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they believe Mohammed left in the rock when he leaped up 
into heaven. 

A few yards away is the wailing wall, giant blocks of stone 
which formed part of the wall built around the second temple. 
For generations devout Jews have gathered here to mourn the 
destruction of the temple and express their hopes for the 
rebuilding of that holy place. 

It was Saturday when we visited it, and the enclosure by 
the wall was crowded with men; women were segregated in a 
separate area. A uniformed guard warned us against taking 
pictures, and when we turned our cameras innocently to the 
excavations at the end of the wall, exclaimed, ““No, no pictures 
at all on the Sabbath!” We sight-seers had run up against the 
ancient Mosaic commandment, “Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” Every one of those men and women at 
prayers had walked to the wall, and some had come for miles. 
Indeed, there is no public transportation in Israel on the 
Sabbath, although automobiles are fairly plentiful, and tourists 
make their rounds in sight-seeing buses. This ban on public 
transport on Saturday, said a Jewish student, is discrimination 
against the poor. 

One of the most sacred sites in Jerusalem is the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, owned by three branches of the Christian 
church, the Roman Catholic (represented by the Franciscans,) 
the Greek Orthodox, and the Armenian Orthodox. Two other 
rites are permitted to celebrate on certain days within the 
church, the Coptic Orthodox, and the Syrian Orthodox. We 
visited monks of the Abyssinian (Ethiopan) order who live on 
the roof, but do not enter the church proper. Candles light the 
gloom in this dusty church, now under repair. It stands in 
contrast to the beautiful Garden of the Tomb just outside the 
city wall, which houses the sepulchre in which some believe 
the body of Jesus may have lain. 

Even the Y.M.C.A. on King David Street is different from 
branches in this country, since it serves young people of three 
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faiths. About 92% of the 2,950 Y members in Jerusalem are of 
the Jewish faith, 6% are Christian, mostly Arabs, and 2% 
Muslim and other faiths. Its stated purpose is “‘to develop the 
character and usefulness of its members and to advance their 
spiritual, social intellectual and physical growth.” In addition 
to the usual programs the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. operates a 
residence that is classified officially as a three star hotel, with 
111 beds in 68 rooms. 

Presbyterians who visit Jerusalem will find St. Andrew’s 
Church of great interest, it is a memorial to the Scots who 
served in Palestine during World War I under General E. H. 
Allenby. Nearby on Mount Zion is the American Institute of 
Holy Land Studies, which occupies an ancient stone building. 
Dr. G. Douglas Young is its founder and president. He is the 
son of the late Rev. Luther L. Young, a native of Pictou, N.S., 
who was our first missionary to the Koreans in Japan. 

One of the most interesting places for the Christian pilgrim 
is Nazareth, the home of Jesus. The city that stands there 
today has little in common with the village in which the 
carpenter Joseph had his humble shop. A new section, Upper 
Nazareth, has been added, where there are 18 large industries 
employing some 7,000 people. Automobiles are assembled 
there, and one model is provided with a plastic body made in 
Israel. The population of Nazareth is split three ways, with 
roughly 18,000 each of Christians, Moslems and Jews. 

A magnificent basilica has been built over the spot where 
the annunciation is said to have taken place, where Mary was 
told of her destiny as the mother of Jesus. Panels and murals 
from many countries cover the walls of the basilica, Canada is 
represented by a panel carved of wood. 

One of the finest views of Lake Galilee is from the garden 
of the Church of Scotland hospice at Tiberius. For many years 
a hospital, it now provides beds for 90 guests. 

We stayed not far from Tiberius at a kibbutz operated by a 
community which came largely from the British Isles. Strictly 
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orthodox in the practice of the faith, Kibbutz Lavi offers the 
finest in room accommodation and meals. Like those in the 
229 other kibbutzim scattered through Israel. they share 
everything in common. When they erected a new synagogue 
recently the members found a shortage of pews and other 
furniture in Israel. They made their own, and now export 
synagogue furniture. After years of hardship and deprivation, 
this kibbutz is now established as a healthy, happy collective 
settlement with most of the conveniences but few of the 
luxuries of modern living. 

“Our grand-children will be paying off the loans we took 
when we came here in 1949,” said the woman who explained 
the operation of the kibbutz to us. “We have made a slight 
profit for the past two or three years. But now we start paying 
for our children to attend university after they finish their 
military service.” 

From the barren, rocky 2,500 acres on which they settled 
these folk, by hard toil and co-operative labour, have 
developed an oasis of cultivated land on which they grow 
cotton, grain, fruit and vegetables. They raise cattle and 
poultry, and now operate a tourist guest house that would rate 
high with any motel in Canada. It is hard to believe that they 
once lived in tents and prefabricated huts, that they had no 
running water for the first seven years. Bomb shelters scattered 
among the buildings of the kibbutz testify to the danger in 
which they once lived. 

Israel is a country on the alert, yearning for peace but 
vigilant in the face of possible invasion. On the Golan Heights 
we drove to within a mile or so of no man’s land without 
incident, but the army keeps a close watch on the hills of Syria 
beyond the border. Every Israeli goes from high school into 
the army, the men for three years and the women for 20 
months. Then they continue their education if they wish, at 
university. 

In one of the Arab villages which we visited we were 
welcomed into the home of “‘the mayor,” so called although 
that village is not a legal municipality. Over thick, sweet coffee 
we talked to men who seemed to be leaders of the community, 
including the banker, a young school teacher, and the Greek 
Catholic priest. In that village of 1,200 about 85% are Greek 
Catholics, the other Arabs are Greek Orthodox. 

The priest is 82 years of age, married, with seven children 
and 48 grand-children. His father was a priest in that village for 
60 years, and this one has served for 52 years. In a situation 
such as this most of the villagers are related to one another. 

The only tension apparent in that Arab Christian village was 
between the young and the old, the modern way of life as 
opposed to the traditional. Although young men sit on the 
village committees they would like to change things faster than 
their elders are doing. ‘““The old men move with small steps,” 
was the comment. 

Only in the past 55 years, since the British took over from 
the Turks, has the village had a school. Now the teenagers 
attend a high school not far away and before they are finished 
speak three languages, Arabic, Hebrew, and either English or 
French. A few go on to university. Some from that village have 
travelled abroad, one family has settled in Windsor, Ontario. 
So a basic agricultural community is broadening its contacts 
and interests, as education offers opportunities not available to 
previous generations. 

The land of the Bible is fascinating because of its history 
and its geography. It also offers a study of contrasts in its 
people. Tourism is big business in Israel today, the problem is 
to provide enough new hotels to accommodate visitors. 
Among the 650,000 or so pilgrims in 1971 were some 25,500 
Canadians. 
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A hymn for Christian Family Sunday, May 14, written by the Rev. John 


Congram. Tune: Perfect Love. 


A Celebration of Christ and the Family 


O Jesus Christ, all human homes you've entered, 
We ask your presence now within our own; 
That it may be a place where love unending 
Grows in its core so none may feel alone. 


Enter our homes that racked with pain and sorrow, 
Where tears have fallen and hearts have broken too, 
Where minds are lost, and bodies shake with fever; 
Enter to give them love, and hope renew. 


Enter our homes that sing and dance so joyous; 
Join us to teach us how to celebrate; 

You give us love and all our other senses 

You give us homes in which to jubilate. 


Enter our homes though we still feel unworthy, 
Homes that have not reflected all your love; 
There is no place by you despised, rejected, 
Where you are, there is never total night. 


O Jesus Christ, our human homes you’ve entered — 
Now give us ears that we may hear aright; 

Give us the eyes that see beyond the surface, 

Give us your heart of understanding light. 


News 


A Pentecost message 


A glimmer of hope for the prospect of 
man’s future on this earth shines through 
the 1972 Pentecost message to the 
churches from the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. Pentecost falls on 
Sunday, May 21 this year. 

“Already the Spirit breaks open our 
immobility and timid planning,’ the 
message declares. “Already the Spirit 
breaks open our half-hearted attempts to 
limit war,’ and “Already the Spirit 
breaks down the isolation of Christians 
from one another and their fellow human 
beings.” 

The message concludes with Paul’s 
admonition to the Romans 8:21-24 
(NEB), and is signed by the honorary 
president, the Rev. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, 
and the six World Council presidents: Dr. 
(Mrs.) Kiyoko Cho, Japan; His Holiness 
German of Serbia, Yugoslavia; Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Hanover, Germany; Dr. 
Ernest A. Payne, United Kingdom; Dr. 
John Coventry Smith, U.S.A.; and Bishop 
A. H. Zulu of South Africa. 
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They text ote thespl972=: Pentecost 
message follows: Around us and within 
ourselves we Christians see little faith. 
Therefore we pray for the Holy Spirit. 

God’s kingdom is greater than man’s 
prospect of his future. Already the Spirit 
breaks open our immobility and timid 
planning. He gives us power no longer to 
exploit and pollute this earth, but to use 
all our wisdom and resources so that 
future generations may live responsibly. 

God’s kingdom is greater than man’s 
politics. Already the Spirit breaks open 
our half-hearted attempts to limit war. He 
gives us power to suffer for peace: a 
peace where the diversity and tension 
between races, generations, sexes, 
cultures, social classes and nations help all 
to grow into a fuller unity and maturity. 

God’s kingdom is greater than our 
common life as Christians. Already the 
Spirit breaks open the isolation of 
Christians from one another and from 
their fellow human beings. He gives us 
power to repent of our self-complacency 
and he moulds us into better instruments 
of God’s love for this world. 

The United Nations organization has 
this year called on all men to fight against 
the self-destructive pollution of our 
planet. In this same year the World 
Council of Churches will gather Christians 
from all continents to rediscover what is 
“salvation today.” On Pentecost 1972 we 


must therefore understand anew what 
Paul wrote about the Spirit as the first 
fruit of the kingdom, and spread the news 
of this hope: 

“Always there was hope, because the 
universe itself is to be freed from the 
shackles of mortality and enter upon the 
liberty and splendour of the children of 
God. Up to the present, we know, the 
whole created universe groans in all its 
parts as if in the pangs of childbirth. Not 
only so, but even we, to whom the Spirit 
is given as first-fruits of the harvest to 
come, are groaning inwardly while we 
wait for God to make us his sons and set 
our whole body free. For we have been 
saved, though only in hope.” 


Peace in the Sudan 


An agreement signed in Addis Ababa 
between the Sudan government and 
representatives of the South Sudan 
Liberation Movement put an end to the 
16-year-old conflict which brought war to 
large areas of the country. 

The two World Council of Churches 
representatives who played a strategic 
role in bringing the peace talks about, Mr. 
Leopoldo Niilus, director of the com- 
mission of the churches on interna- 
tional affairs, and Mr. Kodwo Ankrah, 
Africa refugee secretary, described the 
atmosphere at the Addis talks as 
“impressive.” On their return to Geneva, 
they said “‘both sides were determined to 
come to a just solution.” 

Looking at the future needs of the 
Sudan, which is basically a poor country 
with few natural resources, Niilus and 
Ankrah underlined the need for assist- 
ance. Some 200,000 refugees are 
expected to return, adding to the 
problems of a people without basic health 
and educational facilities and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Kodwo Ankrah promised that the 
WCC would do everything in its power to 
provide immediate relief, reconstruction 
and long-term development aid through 
church channels. “As is customary,” he 
said, “the WCC will channel its aid 
through the local ecumenical body, the 
Sudan Council of Churches, which unites 
the Protestant, Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic churches in the country.” 

However, the churches alone cannot 
meet the massive needs of the Sudan. He 
therefore appealed to governments and 
international agencies to answer any calls 
for development assistance that come 
from the Sudan. 


In South Africa 


South African Prime Minister Vorster 
has persuaded the House of Assembly to 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
affairs of four anti-apartheid organiza- 
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e All you do is write an essay, of not more than 1,000 words, which answers 
the question °“*Why is the National Development Fund important to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada?’’ 


All members of church schools or midweek groups, between the ages of 
11 and 15 are eligible to enter. 


Prizes of $35.00 and $20.00 will be awarded to 2nd and 3rd place con- 
testants. Winners will be announced November ist, 1972. 


Entries should be mailed no later than October 15, 1972 to: The National 
Development Fund, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ontario. 
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tions. They are the Christian Institute of 
Southern Africa, the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, the Univer- 
sity Christian Movement and the National 
Union of South African Students. In 
addition to opposing the government’s 
apartheid policy, all are multiracial and 
receive funds from abroad. 

The United Nations was urged to take 
an “urgent new initiative” to free South- 
West Africa from South African control 
by the conference on “Politics, Mission 
and Church Aid” held in Oslo. The 
conference, arranged by the Nordic 


Ecumenical Institute at Sigtuna, Sweden, 
made the statement in the context of the 
strike of over 13,000 Ovambos against 
the contract labour system in South-West 
Africa. In another statement the con- 
ference supported the program to combat 
racism of the World Council of Churches. 


AMONG WORKS being shown at the exhibition 
“Art and The Courts: France and England 

from 1259 to 1328” is this ‘Detail of an 
Orphrey for a Chasuble with the Virgin and 
Child” (English, c. 1325). 


Medieval art exhibition 


A bejewelled 12-inch ceremonial 
cantor’s staff from Limoges Cathedral, 
from the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
leads the procession of medieval works of 
art into the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, for the exhibition “Art and the 
Courts: France and England from 1259 
to 1328,” on view from April 28 to July 2. 

An object of considerable splendour, 
with gems and silver filigree decorating 
the copper gilt, this mid-13th century 
staff was used by the cantor in conduct- 
ing sung responses in one of the great 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages at Limoges. 

Other works include gold and silver 
reliquaries and chalices; richly illuminated 
manuscripts; enamel caskets; embroidered 
alter cloths, Bishops’ copes and alms 
purses; stained glass windows; ivory chess- 
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pieces, mirror backs and writing tables; opening of that school is being cele- 
alabaster, marble and wood sculptures brated. 


and ceramics. These are some of the 


Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, acting 


sumptuous objects coming from France, principal of The Presbyterian College, 
England, Belgium, Germany, the U.S.A. Montreal, will be the speaker at the 


and Canada. 

The exhibition covers a period of 
history when art was very closely 
associated with the church. It was the 
time of the ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris, ranging from the reign of Henry III 
of England and Louis IX of France, to 
Edward II of England and Philippe IV of 
France. Important events during this 
period included St. Thomas Acquinas’ 
teaching in Paris (1252-59) and 
(1269-72); the inauguration of the in- 
quisition by Pope Gregory IX (1238); the 
death of St. Francis of Assisi (1226); the 
Pontificate of Gregory X (1271-1276); 
and the first inquiry concerning the 
canonization of Louis IX of France, 
ordered by Gregory X. 


N.D.F. progress 


Seven congregations have made initial 
contributions to the National Develop- 
ment Fund in 1972. Of the 1,085 Pres- 
byterian congregations in Canada, 327 
have not yet shared in this special fund. 

The director, Rev. Dr. J. A. Munro, 
reports cash receipts of $2,210,855 to 
date, of which $537,743 has come from 
special gifts and the balance from con- 
gregations. 


Continuing education 


The executive committee of the 
administrative council has approved an 
allocation of $25,000 from the National 
Development Fund from which grants 
may be made towards the expense of 
courses for continuing education of 
professional church workers. The com- 
mittee on personnel services is responsible 
for making such grants under regulations 
also approved by the executive commit- 
tee. 

Information about the “NDF Support 
for Continuing Education” was sent 
together with a copy of the regulations, 
to the clerks of synods and presbyteries, 
to all appointees in Canada of the board 
of world missions, and to all who receive 
the monthly mailing of the board of 
stewardship and budget. 

Questions concerning continuing 
education policy adopted by a presbytery 
should be addressed to its clerk. Copies of 
the regulations may be obtained by 
anyone by writing to Personnel Services, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


Ewart College 


The graduation service for Ewart 
College will be held at the college this 
year, since the 75th anniversary of the 


service at 8 p.m. on Thursday, May 11. 


Miss Brenda M. L. 
Moncrieff of Lachute, Que., 
™@ is the only graduate this year. 
She has been appointed to 


™the Synod of British 
fyColumbia by the WMS. 
(W.D.) as an educational 


resource leader. 


Arson in Osaka 


The entire ground floor of the Com- 
munity Development Centre in Osaka, 
run by the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan, was destroyed by fire on March 8. 
The fire was deliberately started by some- 
one who broke into the building early 
that moring. Most of the damage, 
estimated at 10 million yen (US $33,000) 
is expected to be covered by insurance. 

The three-storey building which was 
bought and renovated with financial 
assistance from churches and agencies in 
North America, Germany, Korea and 
Japan, including The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, was opened in the summer of 
1971. It serves as a community centre for 
the densely populated Ikuno area of the 
city, where more than 50 per cent are 
Koreans. One of the main objects of the 
centre’s programs is to find and train 
emergent leaders among the Koreans in 
Japan, to help them organize themselves 
and work together to fight the discrimina- 
tion and exploitation to which Koreans 
are subjected. 

The recent incident of arson has been 
described as illustrative of what goes on 
in that particular community. Said a 
spokesman for the centre: “Instead of 
taking this as a defeat, we see it as a 
challenge to overcome this kind of 
problem in our area. Every one of the 
staff members is showing great courage; 
they want to show the community that 
they are serious about wanting to help 
and that even this fire will not deter us. 
We see this not as a calamity, but as an 
opportunity to be with the people.” 


The new Book of Praise 


It is expected that the revised Book of 
Praise will be ready by September 15 
next. There will be one edition only, 
containing both words and music. 

Some 600 hymns will be included, and 
52 responsive readings from the Bible. 


The new Book of Praise will be dis- 


tributed through Presbyterian Publica- 
tions. The price in bulk quantities will be 
$3.30 each plus postage. Single copies 
will cost $4.95. 
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We don’t just talk about 
Lustre-Creme Shampoos results... 


we Guarantee them. 


lakes can we guarantee the results you get from Lustre-Creme Shampoo? 
Because we made it with the same high quality cleaning agents and the 
same conditioners you find in many higher priced shampoos. So your 

hair has the same through and through cleanliness, the same softness and 
manageability that you get from those higher priced shampoos. In fact, 

about the only difference between our Lustre-Creme and the higher priced 
shampoos is their higher price. So, we’re prepared to make the following 

straight forward, honest guarantee. 


Ir Lustre-Creme doesn’t do all we say it does, 
return the label from your Lustre-Creme purchase 
to Colgate-Palmolive Ltd., Toronto. And we'll 
refund you twice the suggested retail price. 


eitrac reme Shampoo...in jar, tube, and new unbreakable bottle. We’re 
so sure you'll Itke the results, we'll refund you twice the purchase price 
if you honestly aren’t satisfied. We know we make a good product. 
Now you'll know it, too. 
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Chapel week in Canada 


May 9 to 14 has been designated 
chapel week by the Canadian Penitentiary 
Service. The purpose is to organize 
programs within the institutions and in 
the community, sponsored by _ the 
churches and chaplains and aimed at 
inmates housed in federal institutions. 

The Record provided 3,000 copies of 
the magazine for inclusion in kits that 
were distributed for chapel week. 


Gospels offered at cost 


During 1972, the Canadian Bible 
Society is offering to supply copies of the 


gospels at cost to churches and 
individuals. If the “Million Gospel 
Campaign For Canada” reaches its 


objective, a copy of one of the gospels 
will be placed in one of every five 
Canadian homes. 

The Society will offer both the con- 
temporary Today’s English Version and 
the familiar King James version to 
participants in this national program of 
Bible distribution. 

Rey. Dr. E. G. B. Foote of Ottawa was 
re-elected president of the Canadian Bible 
Society at its annual meeting. Elected 
vice presidents were: Mrs. I. Judson Levy 


of Wolfville, N.S., Bishop H. R. Hunt of 
Toronto, and the Rev. W. Stuart 
MacLeod of Vancouver. 


Pastors and secular work 


In a new publication Letter from 
Cuba, the Presbyterian Reformed Church 
has printed a statement by its 5th 
National Assembly in which it describes 
as an evangelical demand the need for the 
pastor to be indentified even more with 
the society in which we live, working at a 
secular job as a means of “a greater 
service to the world.” 

The statement stresses the community 
responsibility in the church, and calls 
upon church members to incorporate 
themselves ever more effectively in the 
responsibilities of daily work and in the 
extra productive labour they do. 

The National Assembly declared: “We 
offer sacrificially the services of our 
pastors anywhere and in any way in 
which it is understood that it might be of 
efficient usefulness to our society.” 

“We believe that the present hour in 
our country demands especially of each 
and every confessing Christian a sacrificial 
dedication ...to make possible ...an 
improvement for the average Cuban in 
the fields of culture, technology, physical 
and mental health.” 


Books 


THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY 
OF CHURCH HISTORY edited by Jerald 
C. Brauer 


Here is a one volume reference book 
that brings church history right up to 
date. The professor of the history of 
Christianity of the divinity school at the 
University of Chicago has had the help of 
140 contributors in compiling a source 
book that ranges through the alphabet 
from the Synods of Aachen (816-819 
A.D.) to Zwemer and Zwingli. 

All the eras of church history are 
covered, from the beginning of the 
church to the year 1971. The major 
doctrinal developments, biographies of 
church leaders and theologians, crisis 
events, references to arts, politics and 
philosophy where these touch on church 
history, are all in this volume. 

A dictionary such as this is a must for 
a serious church library, and will be a 
welcome addition to the shelves of any 
minister or layman who wants quick 
access to the basic facts of church 
history. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $20.75). 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
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regular 


and regular. 


wi 


help keep 
you naturally 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, 


healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
SS three times a week to help 

maintain natural regularity. 
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GO ASK ALICE, anonymous 
At 15 Alice was an average teen-ager in 
a middle-class home. She diets, dates, 
fights with siblings, gets decent marks at 
school, and keeps a diary of her life. But 
during the summer Alice samples acid and 
likes it. One drug leads to another and her 
bewildered parents can’t cope with the 
situation. Several times she tries to quit 
and only sinks to a sub-human existence. 
This book is a must for parents, teachers, 
ministers and youth leaders, as it vividly 
explains the inner turmoil of youth on 

drugs. (Prentice Hall, $5.50) 
Mary Whitson 


ieee b.OOR? As CULTURE. OF 
POVERTY OR A POVERTY OF 
CULTURE? Edited by J. Alan Winter 

This is a book in which social scientists 
are in dialogue with each other on the 
theory of poverty. It consists of a series 
of papers and comments delivered at the 
Conference on the Culture of Poverty 
held in Philadelphia in 1969. All these 
studies and research are based in the 
U.S.A., but the writers claim that a 
“culture of poverty” exists in recogniz- 
able form in most countries, Canada 
presumably included. 

This “culture of poverty” has certain 
looking-in features from which escape is 


exceedingly difficult. Frequently, the 
very welfare systems which are supposed 
to alleviate poverty make the situation 
worse by marking out the poor and 
isolating him from the rest of society. 

The book is long on analysis and short 
on solutions (easy solutions are nowhere 
to be found), but those who study the 
book will be able to derive their own 
implications. (Eerdmans, $2.45) 

Wayne A. Smith 


ADAM’S FRACTURED RIB, 

Margaret Sittler Ermarth 
This is a survey and study of the role 
of women in the major Protestant 
denominations and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Although the author bases many 
of her findings on the Lutheran Church, 
they are applicable to any denomination. 
There is a strain of women’s liberation as 
the author discusses such controversial 
subjects as ordination and “male back- 
lash.” She pleads the cause of equal rights 
for women in the Christian church with 
the determination and zeal of a dedicated 
Christian lay woman. “Among the rank 
and file of lay women there is a growing 
disposition to leave the Christmas bazaars 
and the over-staffed altar guilds to get on 
with the work of the church TOGETHER 

with the men.” (Welch, $3.50). 
Kay MacDonald 


by 


See/hear 


The youth scene 


Lifetime is the name of a cassette 
service on the “youth culture.” It is 
produced by the United Methodist 
Church, P.O. Box 871, Nashville Tenn., 
37202. The service, although it often 
deals with strictly American issues, is 
worthwhile and _ inexpensive. Perhaps, 
maybe, just possibly, the Canadian 
denominations could get together and 
provide a similar service. For $1.00 Life- 
time will send you a sample copy. 


Love Those Sisters! 


Sr. Miriam Therese Winter and the 
Medical Mission Sisters have released yet 
another album and that’s good news. Jn 
Love consists of 12 new songs that are at 
once reassuringly familiar and refresh- 
ingly new. 

Young and many not-so-young across 
the country are now singing many of 
Sister Miriam’s songs, and | suspect 
“Dying Just the Same” will be added to 
their songbooks. Something on_ this 
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read the word. 


Whether it’s news about the annual church 
bazaar, an appeal for fixing the church roof, 
or printing bingo cards for the weekly get- 
together in the church hall. Gestetner is still 
the quickest and most economical way to tell 
everybody what’s going on. 

If you would like a word with us about 
spreading the word, just clip the coupon. 


Gestetner 
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They’re the movers to call 


When you see this Allied symbol, ciency, because they’ve been at 
you know you're getting the finest _ it longer. 

in man-power and equipment. If you have a change of address 
This organization has a reputa- coming up, watch for the Allied 
tion for dependable, reassuring sign which identifies the best 
service. Its members are all pro- movers in your town. Look in the 
fessionals, trained to handle, Yellow Pages for the Allied mem- 
transport and store your things _ ber nearest you. The wisest move 
with as much care as you would you could make is with Canada’s 
yourself . . . and with more effi- No. J Movers. 
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THAN ANY OTHER 
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Baldwin delivers superlative 
sound at every price. 


This is the new Baldwin C-630 full C-600, you deserve the 
A magnificent, self-contained Baldwin sound. 
organ, offering exceptional For more information about 
tonal quality at a price which the Baldwin C-630, or any other 
can fit easily into a modest Baldwin organ or piano, write to: 
church or school budget. The Baldwin 
It is an elegant example of Piano Company 
the superb craftsmanship and (Canada) Limited 
value you can expect with every Downsview 
Baldwin organ. Ontario BALDWIN 
From the basic C-115 to the Departimemt pee yeas esas 


album will appeal to everyone. ’m not 
sure of my favourite, perhaps it is the 
simple but haunting “So Full of Song:” 
I’m so full of song I must sing 
like a bird 
I have been touched by his 
wonderful Word, 
Touched by a message so simple 
and strong, of this is my song. . 


In Love is on the Quality label, number 
SV 1865. 


A Time for Singing 


The distinction that is often made 
between hymns for adults and hymns for 
young people seems to me to be entirely 
wrong. The distinction is not even 
between those who are past-oriented and 
those who are future-facing. Discussion 
along these lines will only result in an 
unhealthy polarization — an approved 
hymn book for those who are adult and 
“in” the church, and an accepted but 
suspect hymn book for those who are 
teen-agers being warehoused for member- 
ship in the church at some future time. 
Nonsense. Either a hymn is acceptable for 
singing in church or it is not, the search 
for eternally valid hymns is both a 
dubious theological enterprise and an 
impossible task. 

What we seem to be doing is producing 
a hymnbook that is basically a book for 
organ or piano accompaniment. What we 
require is not a youth hymnbook, but a 
book for the church suitable for guitar 
accompaniments. 

All of this is by way of reviewing A 
Time for Singing, 69 hymns, most of 
them well known and most of them 
contemporary, that are suitable for 
singing and for guitar accompaniment. 
The book is presented on easy to handle 
format (though they might have used larger 
type). At 65¢ it is inexpensive. Writers 
include Malvin Reynolds, Sebastian 
Temple, Ed McCurdy, Joseph Wise, Clar- 
ence Jordon, Sydney Carter, E. J. Bash, 
Miriam Therese Winter and many others. 
Geneva Press is the publisher. 


You the People 


I wish we could all have been there, 
but listening to the record, though a 
second-hand experience is none-the-less 
an experience. San Francisco’s Glide 
Church immediately responds to the Rev. 
A. Cecil William’s stimulating words, and 
emotive style. His voice, it has been said, 
lulls, sways, booms and ooooeeeee’s, but 
to understand that, you'll just have to 
listen. I have not yet mentioned the 
Meridian West Jazz band that supports 
the singing and punctuates Mr. William’s 
sermon. They’re good, they’re very good. 
There is a problem on the mix, in that the 
congregation’s singing does not come 
through as it should, but no matter, the 
lyrics are printed on the jacket. 
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You the People is an 12’ Stereo LP 
and is available for $5.95 from Glide 
Publications, 330 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco, Ca. 94102. 

— L. E. Siverns 


Youth 


Essay competition 


The National Development Fund has 
received a donation of $105 to offer as 
prizes for an essay contest. There will be 
three prizes — $50, $35 and $20. 

The contest may be entered by any 
Presbyterian between the ages of 11 and 
15 years inclusive. The subject of the 
essay is an answer to the question “Why 
is the National Development Fund 
important to the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada?’ The competition will close on 
October 15, 1972. Essays must be posted 
on or before that date. 


The purpose is to make younger 
Presbyterians aware of this great move- 
ment of our church:at this time. In many 
places young people have given “the 
spark”’ to older Presbyterians. It is hoped, 
of course, that the essay writers will ask 
fathers, mothers, ministers, elders, 


Sunday school teachers, and other friends 
for information. Further details may be 
had from your congregational National 
Development Fund presbytery chairman, 
or from the Executive Director, The 
National Development Fund, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


Fifteen young people and _ their 


minister engaged in a 40-hour Starvathon 
for World Relief at Melrose Park Church, 
Toronto, March 17-19. Over $475 was 
raised and sent to the Presbyterian com- 
mittee on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service. 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


MEN in all walks of life are 
willingly giving their talents 
m in the service of Christ and 
his church. Such a person is 

Lauchlan Duncan MacVicar, a 
stationary engineer, born in St. John, N. 
B. Duncan has lived all his life there. He is 
senior elder in St. Columba Church and is 
engaged in much of its witness and 
activity. In addition to his interest and 


activity in St. Columba, Duncan many 
times assists in the conduct of church 
services in other places. He has served on 
the synod men’s work committee for 
many years and is now chairman. 

As an engineer, he is responsible for 
the operation of the Turbo Generators 
for the Irving Pulp and Paper Company. 
He is also an examiner of all stationary 
engineers for the Technical Services 
Branch of the Department of Labour for 
the Government of New Brunswick. He is 
a member of the Provincial Trade 
Advisory Committee for Stationary 
Engineers under the Industrial Trade and 
Certification Branch. 

All of Duncan’s family are grown up 
and married, and he and his wife 
Gertrude Margaret are justly proud of 
their many grandchildren. 


A capacity congregation attended the 
spring Gospel Hymn Sing in First Church, 
Port Colborne, on March 12, arranged by 
the Niagara Council PM. 

From the opening hymn “I will sing of 
my Redeemer” to the final “To God be 
the Glory,” one and one-half hours later, 
the enthusiastic congregational singing 
was led by Jim Laing of the national 
committee of PM, with Sam Dickson of 
Chippawa at the organ, assisted by a 40- 
voice mixed choir. 
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Having a Gestetner around can be a real blessing at 


And when you need a lot of copies of something ina 
hurry it’s no trouble at all to get one of our stencil duplicators 
off and running at a moment’s notice. We have a range of 
Stencil duplicators that are quick and easy to operate as well 
as being economical enough to cut your printing costs by as 


So if you’re looking for inspiration on how to tackle your 
printing problems, clip out the coupon. And find out why we 
are so well thought of in some of the best places in town. 
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Do you have 
any of these 
mistaken 

ideas 
about wills? 


“Only old people need wills.” 
“Only people with children need wills.” 


“Only people with lots of property 
need wills.” 

“Only people who plan unusual bequests 
need wills.” 

“Only people with complicated property 
problems need wills.” 

“Only people with quarrelsome relatives 
need wills.” 

“Couples who hold their property jointly 
don't need wills.” 

“A homemade will is all right as long 
as you use simple English and have 
a couple of witnesses.” 


“Only rich people leave property to 
institutions.” 
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“Only people with no close relatives 
leave property to institutions.” 


If you aren't sure 
you have all the facts 
you need about your will.. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Department of 
Stewardship 


Ontario Bible College 


16 Spadina Rd., TORONTO 179, Canada 
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Personals 


Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., will 
be the official nominee for moderator of 
the 98th General Assembly, which opens 
on Sunday evening, June 4, in Riverdale 
Church, Toronto. 

Rey. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, moderator 
of the last General Assembly, will be the 
special speaker at the major celebration 
of the centennial of Rev. Dr. George 
Leslie Mackay’s arrival in Formosa at 
Taipei, Taiwan, on the 16th of this 
month. 

Rev. Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie has 
resigned as minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
accept a post in the department of 
religious studies, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland. 

Prof. Donald N. MacMillan of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, is on 
sabbatical leave, studying in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Prof. Charles H. H. Scobie is leaving 
McGill University to become professor of 
religious studies and head of the religion 


department of Mount Allison University, \f 


Sackville, N. B. At the convocation of 
The Presbyterian College on May 3 the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity will 
be conferred on the Rev. John A. Simms, 
minister of Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. Everett H. Bean, 
minister of Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., 
and clerk of the Synod of the. Atlantic 
Provinces. Speaker at the convocation 
will be Rev. Dr. David H. C. Read, 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

Prof. H. Keith Markell of McGill 
University, who received the degree of 
Ph.D. by examination from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this year, is to be the 
speaker at the convocation of Knox 
College and will receive the D. D. degree 
there. The Rev. James Sutherland, 
assistant general secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, and the Rev. 
Douglas G. M. Herron of Calvin Church, 
Toronto, will also receive D. Ds. from 
Knox College. 

Miss Ruthanne Snider has _ been 
appointed as a short-term missionary for 
the Evangelical Alliance Mission and will 
work in France this summer. Her father is 
an elder in St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, 
Ont., and her grandfather is the R2v. Alex 
McLean, a retired Presbyterian minister. 

Mrs. Ernest McPherson was honoured 
by the ladies of St. Andrew’s Church, 
South Lancaster, Ont., when she retired 
as secretary of the Ladies Aid, an office 
that she held for 45 years. 

Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston is retiring 
next August. He has been minister of 
Central Church, Brantford, Ont., since 


"April 12, 1932, and was moderator of the 


General Assembly in 1966. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy of the Church 
of North India will have a three month 
furlough beginning this month. She has 
been appointed secretary of the Women’s 
Fellowship for Christian Service of that 
church for a period of three years. She 
has also been asked to be president of the 
Bhopal Diocese women’s organization for 
one year. 

The Rev. Chris Costerus of Taiwan 
Thological College will return to Canada 
in July with his family. 

The Rev. Murray Garvin of the 
mountain work committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, will arrive in 
Canada in July on regular furlough. 

Miss Wilma Welsh, secretary in the 
General Assembly office in Taipei, 
Taiwan, will travel home in July when her 
original contract ends. Renewal of con- 
tract has been requested by the Taiwan 
Church. 

The Rev. G. D. Johnston of the United 
Theological College, Jamaica, will come 
home on furlough with his family in late 
June, returning in early September. 

The Rev. David C. McLel- 
land is the new executive 
secretary of Fernie House, the 
youth rehabilitation centre 
sponsored by the Presbytery 
of East Toronto. He was 
formerly minister of Hillview 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont. 


Miss Agnes Hislop of the Church of 
North India is completing the M. A. with 
religious majors at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Rev. Jack McIntosh and family, of 
the Korean Christian Church, Japan, plan 
to return there at the end of June. Mr. 
McIntosh has been under medical care. 

The Rev. Brian Crosby of the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian, and Mrs. 
Crosby, will return from Malawi in June 
on regular furlough. 

Miss Ida White of the Bhil area is 
completing an academic study at the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health. She will come to Canada for a 


rest period of approximately three 
months. 
Miss Dorothy Bulmer’s teturn to 


Nigeria early this year marks the end of a 
long dream to return to a land she had 


grown to love. She is living in “Canada — 


House,” in Ohafia. 
Mrs. 


Elizabeth McLagan has been — 


appointed area educational consultant for | 


the Presbytery of Montreal. 
experienced teacher and church school 
superintendent, she is a member of West- 
minster Church, Pierrefonds, Que. 


Gordon Compton, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, Bradford, Ont., is 
one of a group of Canadians chosen for a 
group study exchange of Australia under 
the auspices of Rotary International. 
They left Canada at the end of March. 
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The Rev. Ivan S. Gamble is now a 
social worker with the department of 
rehabilitation and social improvement of 
the British Columbia government at 
Oliver, B.C. 

Dr. Olivier Beguin, general secretary 
of the United Bible Societies for 25 years, 
died in London, England, on April Ist. 


This summer, enjoy a 
church music camp 


Would you like to know what’s going 
to be in our church’s new hymn book? 
Do you enjoy music generally? Would 
you like to go camping for a week this 
summer? To bring all these together, the 
committee on camping of the board of 
Christian education is planning a church 
music camp from August 20-27 at Golden 
Lake, west of Ottawa. 

This will be no ordinary camp. There 
is some music, singing or instrumental, at 
most camps. But at this one, music will 
be central, highlighting the revised Book 
of Praise. The resource person will be 
Alan Cowle, young organist, enthusiastic 
camper and editor of the new hymn 
book. Other more informal music, 
including folk, contemporary and 
spirituals, will be used frequently, with 
special leadership there also. A variety 
of other activities will be possible, includ- 
ing crafts, games and swimming under 
supervision. 

We would like families to come to this 
camp, providing their children are at least 
eight years of age. But it will not be 
restricted to families Nor is the camp 
only for expert musicians. Although this 
would be a great Opportunity for choir 
directors, organists and ministers, there 
will be something for everyone who 
enjoys music. A number of teens and 
young adults are already interested in this 
experiment, which means we expect a 
mixed camping community of 60 persons 
for the week. Meals will be served in a 
central dining hall, and sleeping accom- 
modation will be in cabins. 

We hope that congregations or organi- 
zations will give financial help and 
encouragement for persons to attend. 
Music has been a great inspiration in the 
church throughout the years. And this 
camp promises to have a great variety and 
quality of music, all the way from an 
organ shipped in from Ottawa to guitars 


and other instruments. It will be a test- 


pattern for possible use at other 
campsites in our church across Canada 
later. For you this relaxed week could 


_well be the highlight of your summer. 


For further information and brochure, 


write the registrar, Mrs. E. Ross, Church 


Music Camp, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 
— W. I. McElwain 


(For a listing of other church camps, see page 
31.) 
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... but j just leale at her nawEl 


When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other 
children called her “Girl-who-will- 
not laugh.” 


And there was a reason for her 
sadness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 


So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that some- 
one does love her. She lives in a 
pretty cottage along with her new 
“brothers and sisters’—and has lov- 
ing care from a housemother, espe- 
cially trained for the difficult task 
of being a mother to youngsters like 
Su May. 


And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we 
must find sponsors for many child- 
ren like Sue May. A sponsor who 
will provide food, clothing, educa- 
tion and love. 

And Su May is only one heart- 
breaking case out of thousands . 


boys and girls who are neglected, 
unwanted, starving, unloved. Our 
workers overseas have a staggering 
number of children desperately 
waiting for help—over 25,000 
youngsters, that will just have to 
survive the best they can until we 
find sponsors for them. 


How about you? Will you spon- 
sor a child like Su May? The cost 
is only $12 a month. 


Please fill out the sponsor appli- 
cation—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 


Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write 
to you, and a housemother will send 
you the original and an English 
translation direct from overseas. 


Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 
In India, Nigeria, Africa, Mexico, 
South America, Taiwan. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


I wish to ‘‘sponsor”’ a boy [] girl LJ for 


ONO HY CALS Uitieencistatere crsrevese lec acevor oterate io cha ele 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year), 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month [J 


I cannot ‘‘sponsor’” a child but want 
to help by giving $.......... 


IN RG Sie aie pie tete sree ca autiol e920 Siaipont (eherete ns 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANAD 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 
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CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, ap- 
proved by U.S. State 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around a 
the world since 1988 and at present as- 
sists over 110,000 children in more than 
800 Homes and projects in over 50 
countries. 


Plan now to visit 


THE HOLY LAND 


“Canadian Jet Cruise” 
visiting five countries, 
leaving January 9, 1973. 
All inclusive — $699 
Rev. Eric Beggs, 

28 Neywash St., 
Orillia, Ont. 


NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo 


Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-Day Spring and Autumn Tours 
and Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian 
Rockies, Inside Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.’s palatial passenger ship S.S. Prince 
George. Spring Tour originates Toronto, Thursday, 
May 25th. Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Monday, September 25th. C.N.’s Super Con- 
tinental, Vancouver and return. See Canada C.N. 
style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and 
comfortable accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel ‘Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & 
Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each city. Most 
meals. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originat- 
ing Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, 
August 8th, August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River country; 
Whitehorse, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 
98" via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner 
M.V. Wickersham, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit 
Vancouver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and 
C.N. to Toronto. Tour price $749.00. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 15-day “Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto June 5th will visit the 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Matanuska Valley and 
the Arctic Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over in Mount 
McKinley Park. Alaska Airlines ’’Golden Nugget 
Jets”, Seattle, coast cities, Nome and return. 
Toronto — Vancouver return by Air Canada. 
Limited space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in western 
Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 


Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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THE MANSE MORTGAGE was burned at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Biggar, Sask., after 14 years 
of payments. Shown are, from the left: Donald 
Back, William Allen, Dr. Ronald Davidson, 
Ralph Back and Neil Anderson. 


Church 
Cameos 


‘ AE 3 % F 
FOR 70 YEARS James R. Morrison has led 
Gaelic singing in worship services in Cape 
Breton. Here a presentation is being made to 
him by Rev. E. H. Bean of Bethel Church, 
Sydney, N.S. Shown are Mr. Morrison, Dan 
Matheson, Mrs. Morrison and Rod Munroe, 
who sang a solo in Gaelic. 


THE MORTGAGE was burned at a dinner attended by 200 in St. John’s Church, White Rock, 


= Malton Presbyterian Church, Ont., got 
its start on March 26 when a service was 
held in Lancaster Senior Public School on 
Netherwood Road. Eventually the con- 
gregation will share a church building 
complex with the Anglican Church. The 
Rev. Frank Slavik is the Presbyterian 
minister and Miss Margaret Balderson is 
assisting in the development of a 
Christian education program. 

= A homecoming service was held in 
Glenview Church, Toronto, in March to 
commemorate the 47th anniversary since 
the erection of the congregation and the 
43rd anniversary of the dedication of the 
church. About 650 people attended. 

™ Five women were elected to office by 
the congregation of St. James Church, 
Etobicoke, Ont., this year. Mrs. 
Marguerite Lucas was made chairman of 
the board of managers, and Mrs. Myra 
McNeil, Mrs. Anne Stewart, Mrs. Flora 
Voisey and Mrs. Margaret Wilson were 
ordained as elders. The Rev. Charles Boyd 
is the minister. 


A $55,000 ADDITION to Knox Church, Acton, 
Ont., was dedicated by Rev. John McBride of 
Brampton. Shown also are Rev. A. H. 
MacKenzie, the minister, and former ministers 
John Anderson, Robert Armstrong and Forbes 
Thomson. 


B.C. Shown are: Dr. Frank Morley, minister, Rev. D. A. Smith, Rev. E. L. Garvin, Mrs. V. E. 


Mansell, Mrs. lan Duncan and Charles McGill. 
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Camping Information 
Summer 1972 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 


Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., Registrar: Miss 
Christine Shaw, 805 The Maritime Building, 
New Glasgow, N.S., telephone (902) 752-4543. 
Junior Girls, July | to 8; Junior Boys, July 10 
to 17; Family Camp, July 18 to 23; Senior 
Girls, July 25 to August 2; Intermediate Girls, 
August 4 to 12; Junior Girls, August 14 to 21; 
Intermediate Boys, August 23 to 31; Young 
People’s, September | to 4. 

Camp MacLeod — information not supplied. 
Camp Keir — Information not supplied. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 


Gracefield Camp, R.R.# 1, Blue Sea Lake, 
Quebec, Registrar: Camp Gracefield Registrar, 
Box 5441, Station “F”, Ottawa, K2C OA8. 
Coed (12-15) July 3 to 13; Coed (9-11) July 15 
to 22; Coed (9-11) July 24 to August 3; Family 
Camping, August 12 to 27; Coed (9-15) August 
5 to 12. Tent and Trailer spaces available during 
all these camps. 

Camp d’Action Biblique, Richmond, Quebec, 
Registrar: Rev. Gerald Doran, P.O. Box 698, 
Richmond, Que., telephone (819) 826-3630. 
Coed (9-16 inclusive), July 1 to 15; Coed (9-16 
inclusive), July 15 to 29. Further information 
about French and English speaking camps may 
be obtained from the registrar. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, Registrar: Mrs. J. D. 
Young, 13 Eastland Ave.. Toronto 13, Ont., 
telephone (416) 694-1314. Sr. High Coed, June 
21 to July 1; Sr. High Canoe Trip, July 1 to 7; 
Girls (13-15), July 5 to 15; Girls (13-15), July 
19 to 29; Teen Age Girls’ Canoe Trip, July 29 
to August 4; Intermediate Boys (12-14), August 
2 to 12; Intermediate Boys (12-14), August 
16-26; Intermediate Boys Canoe Trip, August 
26 to September |. 

Glen Mhor Camp, R. R. #1, Brechin, Ontario, 
Registrar: Mrs. R. Brooks, R. R. #1, Brechin, 
Ontario. Further information available from 
Camp Program Chairman, David Philips, Box 
795, Uxbridge, Ont. 

Dorothy Lake Camp, P.O. Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario. ‘Registrar: Mrs. A. Simpson, 
62-A First St., P.O. Box 278, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, telephone: (705) 567-3574. Coed 
(high school ages), June 24 to 28; Boys (8% to 
11), July 3 to 12; Girls (8% to 11), July 15 to 
24; Coed (11-14), July 26 to August 4; Family 
Camp, August 4-7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Camp Kintail, R. R. # 3, Goderich, Ontario, 
Ladies Camp Registrar: Mrs. A. Mundell, R.R. 
2, Wingham, Ontario, telephone (519) 
357-3219. Ladies: June 16 to 18. For informa- 
tion about all camps contact Mrs. J. K. West, 
165 Charlton Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont., 
telephone: (416) 528-3024.) 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 


Clear Lake, Onanole, Manitoba, Registrar: Mrs. 
J. Morton, Box 187, Strathclair, Manitoba. 
Information available from the registrar. 

Bower Lake Camp — information not supplied. 
Simon House Camp, off #10 on Hwy. 391, 
Manitoba. Registrar: Mrs. A. Webster, 11 
Windsor Ave., Flin Flon, Manitoba. Informa- 
tion available from the registrar. 

St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Manitoba. Registrar: 


Mrs. H. L. Henderson, 6-7th Street S.W., 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. Information 
available from the registrar. 

Prescawa Camp, Kejick P.O., Ontario. 


Registrar: Mrs. N. Botham, 1659 Alexander, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Tel. (204) 772-0802. 
Men’s Camp June 30-July 2; Girls Camp July 
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3-10; Coed (9-11) July 10-17;Coed (12-15) July 
17-24; Women July 3-10 or week-end of July 
7-10; Coed (9-11) July 24-31; Young People’s 
July 31-Aug. 7; Mothers and small children 
Aug. 7-11; Leadership Camp August 11-20 
details available from Miss S. Cayley, 9-25 
Cromwell Street, Winnipeg. 

Presbytery Camp — information available from 
Camp Program Chairman, Rev. Peter D. 
McKague, Terrace Bay, Ontario. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask., 
Registrar: Mrs. G. Mackloskie, 2620-7th St. 
East, Saskatoon, Sask., Coed (9-11) July 10-17; 
Coed (12-14) July 17-July 24; Int. Senior 
Mixed Canoe Camp (12-17) July 24-31; Jr. 
Mixed Canoe Camp (9-11) July 31-Aug. 7; 
Family weekend July 30-Aug. 2; Tweeke (Teen 
weekend) Sept. 3-6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta. Registrar: Mrs. J. D. Yoos, Box 489, 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta. Tel. (403) 887-5760. 
Girls’ Camp June 16-18; Boys’ Camp (8-10) 
July 2-8; Boys’ Camp (10-12) July 9-15; Girls’ 
Camp (10-12) July 16-22; Girls (8-10) July 
23-28; Coed (12-14) July 29-Aug. 4; Family 
Camp Aug. 5-7; Coed (15-18) Aug. 20-30; Coed 
(18 over) Sept. 1-4. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Camp Wasa, Wasa Lake, B.C. Information 
available from Camp Committee Chairman: 
Rev. Cal MacInnis, 117 Norton Avenue, 
Kimberley, B.C. Coed (15 over) June 24-July 1; 
Coed (12) July 1-8; Coed (13-14) July 8-15; 
Coed (8-9) Aug. 12-19; Coed (10-11) Aug. 
19-26; Family Camp Aug. 28-Sept. 4. 

Camp Douglas, R. R. # 1, Bibson, B.C. 
Registrar: Mrs. B. Bleackley, Box 8213, 
Vancouver 14, B.C. Family Camps June 24-July 
1 and Aug. 5-12; Junior Boys (8-11) July 8-15 
and Aug. 19-26; Junior Girls (8-11) July 1-8 
and Aug. 12-19; Intermediate Boys (12-15) 
July 26-Aug. 5; Intermediate Girls (12-15) July 
15-26; Y.P. (16 over) Aug. 26-Sept. 4. 

Shuswap Lake Camp, Squilax, B.C. Registrar: 
Rev. R. G. Krepps, R. R. 3, Salmon Arm, B.C. 
Coed (14-17) July 2-9; Coed (11-13) (July 
9-16); Coed (8-10) July 16-23. 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention is not 
made in The Record, Items should be sent 
regarding active church leaders and members 
only. 


BHE, THE REV. ROBERT DELMONT 
— The minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
Almonte, Ont., died on March 21 in his 53rd 
year. Born in Marion Centre, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., Mr. Bhe served for five years in the U.S. 
Air Force. He was a graduate in arts of Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan, and in theology 
from Gordon Divinity School, Massachusetts. 
Ordained by the Presbytery of Prince 
Edward Island in 1959, Mr. Bhe served at 
Brookfield, P.E.I., Dalhousie and New Mills, 
N.B., Scotstown, Milan and Megantic, Que., 
Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., and, since 
1970, in Almonte. 
He is survived by his wife, the former Nancy 


In the May-June Lay Witness 


number of The Upper Room 
daily devotional guide, some 48 
laymen from around the world 
— Norway, Alberta, California, 
Australia, Ohio, Brazil, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Mexico — at- 
test to their faith in Christ. 


Join hands with the millions 
who strengthen their lives 
through the use of The Upper 
Room’s daily Bible readings, 
meditation, prayer and thought 
for the day. 


Get The Upper Room at your 
church or order direct, using the 
special 10 plan — keep 1 copy 
for yourself and give 9 to friends 
— only 15¢ each. As a service to 
its readers, The Upper Room also 
offers individual subscriptions, 


3 years for $3.00. 


Order from 


The UpperRoom 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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How’s 
Your 
Hearing? 


Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of special 
interest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been announced 
by Beltone. A non-operating model of 
the smallest Beltone aid ever made will 
be given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Try it to see how it is worn in the 
privacy of your own home without cost 
or obligation of any kind. It’s yours to 
keep, free. It weighs less than a third 
of an ounce, and it’s all at ear level, in 
one unit. No wires lead from body 
to head. 

These models are free, so we suggest 
you write for yours now. Again, we 
repeat, there is no cost, and certainly 
no obligation. Write to Dept. 4074, 
Beltone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. 
Victoria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 


Your comments on articles in The 


Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 
Faculty of Religious Studies 


McGill University’s Faculty of Religious 
Studies offers high academic standards, a 
first-class teaching staff and _ the 
resources of a great university. 


Courses in Religious Studies are open to 
all students, and the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.) with a Major in Religious 
Studies is offered. Courses in Theology 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Theology (B. Th.). At the graduate level, 
the degrees of Master of Arts (M.A.) and 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) are 
offered. 


Preparation for ministry is provided by 
the Associated Colleges, including the 
Presbyterian College. Following their 
academic work, ordination candidates 
take a Year of Professional Training. 
Within the larger ecumenical setting the 
distinctive Presbyterian witness is 
maintained. 


Tuition fees are remitted for degree 
courses for students proceeding to 
ordination in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and other participating deno- 
minations. 


For information write: 


The Office of the Dean 
3520 University Street 
Montreal 112 

Quebec, Canada 


The Chorister Robe 


, “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
] for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Glee We Lencend (1968) Sid. 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


Whose Side Are You On? 


supporting your church. 


Cap 


Bs 
fo i, We 


You can show whose side you are on: 


(1) By being present each Sunday in your own church and by 


(2) By helping the Canadian Bible Society place the Word of 
God in the hands of people who are waiting for it. 


Your gift will tell whose side you are on. 
Thank you for your help. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Jean Blanchard, and two children, Robert and 
Nancy. 


BURNETT, REV. DR. ANDREW IAN — 
After a protracted period of illness Dr. Burnett 
died in Ottawa, Ont., on March 2. The son of a 
Scottish missionary, he was born and raised in 
Nyasaland, Africa. 

He received his secondary education in 
Edinburgh, and took an M.A. at the university 
there, followed by theology. Ordained in 1931, 
he served in New Haven-on-Forth and at 
Springburn Hill Church, Glasgow. In 1943 he 
accepted a call to St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, 
where he was minister for 17 years. In 1951 
Queen’s University honoured him with the 
degree of doctor of divinity. 

Since 1961 Dr. Burnett had worked in the 
fields of television and journalism, and he 
taught at Carleton University. He supplied the 
suburban pulpits of Kinburn and Torbolton. 

Surviving are his wife, Agnes, his son, Dewar, 
of Kitchener, Ont., his daughter, Mrs. Harry 
(Ishbel) Grauer of Montreal, and a brother, 
Rev. Robert Burnett, First Presbyterian 
Church, Childersburg, Alabama, U.S.A. 


KERR, THE REV. SAMUEL HOWARD — 
The minister of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C. 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Armstrong, B.C. died 
on March 19, aged 36 years. 

He was born in Stratford, Ont., and received 
most of his early education in Glace Bay, N.S. 
He was a graduate in arts from Waterloo 
University and in theology from The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. After ordination in 
1964 he served the Kinnaird, Slocan, New 
Denver charge in B.C. 

Mr. Kerr is survived by his wife, the former 
Marilyn Strang, two sons, David and Peter, his 
father, the Rev. Samuel Kerr of Monkton, Ont. 


MACLEOD, THE REV. RODERICK H. — 
The minister of St. James Church, Chatham, 
Ont., and New St. Andrew’s Church, Dover 
Township, died suddenly on March 25, aged 70 
years. 

Born in Scotland, he came to Canada in 
1936 and graduated from The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal in 1939. He served first at 
Dunleath, Sask. Then he was called to Nova 
Scotia and was minister successively at 
Boularderie, Elmsdale, Thorburn and again 
Boularderie before moving to Ontario in 1957. 

From 1943 to 1945 Mr. MacLeod served as a 
chaplain in the Royal Canadian Navy. In 
Ontario he was minister at Tiverton, Lucknow, 
and, since 1968, at Chatham. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Margaret 
MacKenzie, and two daughters, Mrs. James 
(Sylvia) Anderson of Hamilton and Catherine 
Louise, who is studying in France. 


CLELLAND, WILLIAM NORMAN, elder, 
presbyter, member of the pension board, chair- 
man, YMCA World Service campaign, vice- 
president Montreal Association for the Blind, 
member of First Church, Montreal, March 13. 

COWIE, JAMES, 66, elder and board 
member, former Sunday school superintendent, 
member of the choir and men’s club, 
Runnymede Church, March 12. 


deBEER, MRS. CHRISTINA, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., March 4. 

DUFF, KENNETH M., 69, elder, Knox 
Church, Drayton, Ont., March 22. 

ESSON, WILLIAM, 84, senior elder, St. 
Paul’s, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Feb. 16. 

GLANDFIELD, ROBERT ERNEST, session 
sora St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., Feb. 

HAWTHORNE, MRS. A. C., 95, pioneer 
member of 71 years in St. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., March 14. 

HISLOP, WILLIAM, 80, Dinsmore, Sask., 
father of Miss Agnes Hislop, missionary on 
furlough from Church of North India, March 6. 

HOLMES, WALTER, 63, elder, St. George’s 
Church, River John, N.S., Feb. 22. 

INNIS, ROBERT J., 76, for 46 years session 
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clerk at Knox Church, Caledon East, former 
church school superintendent and representa- 
tive elder, Feb. 29. 

MERCER, JOSEPH S., 75, former session 
clerk, alternate elder in presbytery, choir 
member, Emmanuel Church, Toronto, March 
12. 

STEWART, W. (BILL), 74, representative 
elder, charter member, member of the trustee 


BRITISH ISLES TOUR 
(England, Scotland, Ireland) 
22 days leaving July 25 
TOUR LEADER: Rev. Eric Beggs, 
28 Neywash St., Orillia, Ont. 


Order B oO oOo K S and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


| 


board, St. Cuthbert’s Church, Hamilton, Feb. 
29. 

WHY TE aeDL STUART? = 71s eldererst. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Feb. 17. 


Anniversary 


34th —Melrose Park, Toronto, March 12, (Rev. 
Fred H. Rennie). 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 
MacDonald, Rev. D. Ross, First Church, 
Pembroke, Ont., March 30. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.I. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, N.S., Rev. D. Neil 
McCombie, Stellarton. 

Sackville (Mount Allison University) and Port 
Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 113 
Torwood Court, Riverview Heights. 

St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s and St. George- 
Pennfield, N.B., Rev. R. W. Ross, Box 878, 
Woodstock. 

St. John’s, The Kirk of St. Andrew’s, Nfld., 
Rev. J. S. S. Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. 
John’s. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and Sunny Brae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, 82 Daniel 
St. N., Arnprior. 

Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 

Ottawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa, KLP SN9. 

Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 

Valois, St. Columbia by the Lake, Que., Rev. 
John Forbes, 12454 Richer  Blvd., 
Pierrefonds. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. H. L. 
Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., effective Sept. 
1, Rev. F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 
Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rev. W. J. Mutray, Box 235, Mitchell. 
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lower cost 
Insurance for 
your home 


another 


reason for not 
drinking. — 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don't drink, Abstainers’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street. Simcoe, Ontario 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
S Zak STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
ks oe} , 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 


grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 


Write airmail to 
259, Hamilton, 


interest. 
Box 


places of 
HILLSEA, 
Bermuda. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@@ = =6COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
in to feel better quickly. Sold 
Ww) by druggists across Canada. 


Dial 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT: 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 


these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 
Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Completely furnished efficiency apartments and 
motel rooms in choice resort beach area. 
“Your home away from home.” Rates on 
request. Colony Apt. Motel, 538 Bayshore 
Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by -calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


Hamilton Ministry in Industry is considering 
the possibility of an appointment to a staff 
position of a clergyman or a layman. He would 
need to be familiar with Canadian industrial life 
and should have adult education skills. This 
challenging Christian work is ecumenically 
supported. Reply to: Hamilton Ministry in 
Industry, 42 James St. S. Rm. 47, Hamilton 10, 
Ontario. 


WANTED 
Manager, nurse, counsellors 17 years up, Camp 
Kintail. Apply to Camp Committee, 165 
Charlton West, Hamilton, Ont. 


LEISURE TIME? 
Spend your leisure time in June, September and 
October at Glen Mhor Presbyterian Camp near 
Beaverton. For information contact Mrs. R. 
Brooks, R. R. #1, Brechin, Ontario. 


CONSIDER OUR ARCHIVES 

The General Assembly’s Committee on 
History urges congregations to deposit 
historical materials relative to themselves 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
the Archives of the Church in Knox 
College. For information or deposit, 
please contact The Archivist, 59 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 

Welland, Hungarian, Ont., Rev. Hans W. 
Zegerius, 340 Lock St., W., Dunnville. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
team ministry with Rossburn- 
Waywayseecappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 
392, Rossburn. 

Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian ‘Church, Winnipeg R31 OJ1. 
Thunder Bay, Calvin and Oliver Rd., Ont., Rev. 
Daniel J. Firth, 519 S. Vickers Sta Thunder 

Bay. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A..Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Weyburn. 

Kipling, Bekevar (as of May 15), Rev. Robert 
Robinson, 1850 Parker Ave., Regina. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster 
Andrew’s, Alta., 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 
Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


and Wainwright, St. 
Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 


Synod of British Columbia: 
New Westminster, First, B.C., Rev. D. A. Smith, 
4047 W. 15th Ave., Vancouver 8. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C.,-Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 

Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. Andrew’s, Thompson, Man.; St. James, 
Chatham, Ont., and New St. Andrew’s, 
Dover, Ont.; Wabush, Nfld.; Dr. H. A. Doig, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


May 1 — Luke 16: 10-15 
May 2 -— Luke 12: 13-21 
May 3 — Luke 20: 19-26 
May 4 — 2Cor. 8: 1-9 

May 5 — 2Cor. 8: 10-15 


6 — 2 Cor. 9: 6-15 

7 — Matthew 19: 16-22 
8 — Matthew 22: 15-22 
9 — John 4: 7-26 

May 10 — Luke 10: 29-37 
May 11 — John 9: 1-7 

May 12 — John 13: 21-35 
May 13 — John 13: 31-38 
May 14 — John 15: 1-9 


May 15 — John 15: 10-17 
May 16 — John 15: 18-27 
May 17 — John 16: 1-11 

May 18 — John 16: 12-20 


May 19 — John 17: 1-8 

May 20 — John 17: 13-26 
May 21 — Acts 1: 1-5, 15-26 
May 22 — Acts 2: 1-13, 46, 47 
May 23 — Acts 3: 1-10 

May 24 — Acts 4: 13-31 
May 25 — Acts 5: 1-11 

May 26 — Acts 6: 1-7 

May 27 — Acts 7: 54-70 
May 28 — Acts 8: 25-40 
May 29 — Acts 9: 10-20 
May 30 — Acts 10: 1-16 
May 31 — Acts 11: 19-30 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Mabel Booth 


New 
Home 


m@ “Where am I going to live?’ said Mackay as he stepped 
along the road. 

The town of Tamsui lay on the bank of a river at the foot 
of a high hill. For two months he had travelled with friends. 
Now he was alone in a strange land. His home in Canada was 
miles away. He could not speak the Chinese language of the 
people. 

Trudging along the street, Mackay peered at the buildings. 
Suddenly he noticed a vacant house. ““There’s a house,” he 
said almost aloud. “Ill ask there.” 

He knocked at the door and seeing the owner coming into 
sight Mackay smiled. “I’m looking for a place to live,” he said, 
speaking in the best Chinese he knew. 

“Get away, you foreign devil,” shouted the owner. “You 
can’t stay here.” Mackay turned and left without another 
word. 

Soon he saw another vacant house, and again he knocked 
and asked, “I’m looking for a place to live.” 

“There’s no place for you here, you black-bearded 
barbarian!” With that the owner called to his dogs, “Get him, 
chase him!” Mackay made a quick retreat, the dogs close on 
his heels. 

But George Leslie Mackay was not easily discouraged. As a 
child he had been noted for staying with a job long after 
others had given up. One of his Formosan friends had said to 
him, “This is your parish, Mackay,” and for the first time since 
leaving home he had felt at peace. “This is my parish,’ Mackay 
repeated to himself. “There must be a place for me.” As he 
walked along the road, he looked at the tier on tier of 
magnificent mountains, the patches of tea plantations, spell- 
bound with their beauty. 

The edge of the city was in sight. Mackay spotted a 
miserable looking house on the bank of the river. He mounted 
the steps and knocked. Once again he told his story. “I need a 
place to live.” 

The owner hesitated, looking intently at the strange looking 
man with a white skin and long black beard. The time seemed 
endless to Mackay but then the owner spoke slowly, ““You may 
stay here.” Before he could change his mind, Mackay paid the 
rent, thankful to have a house, no matter how humble. 

The house, which left much to be desired, was to be his 
first home in Formosa. A military officer intending it for his 
horses had built it part house and part cellar. With the help of 
a coolie, the house was soon cleaned and whitewashed. 
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Mackay’s belongings were few and he laughed as he carried in 
two packing boxes of clothes and books and a bed and chair. 
An old pewter lamp loaned to him by a Chinese shopkeeper 
was his only light. 

That night as he sat in the door of his house, the air was 
damp and his room was filled with mosquitos. He could hear 
the sound of the gurgling river passing his door. His family and 
friends were far away. He opened his diary and wrote, “Here I 
am in this house, having been led all the way from the old 
homestead in Zorra by Jesus ...So help me God.” Formosa 
was to be his home for the rest of his life.* 


(The material for this story was adapted by Mabel Booth from the book 
THE BLACK BEARDED BARBARIAN, by Marian Keith. 


George Leslie Mackay, Formosa 


Dr. George Leslie Mackay was born in 1844 in Zorra, 
Ontario, of highland Scottish parents, the youngest of a family 
of six children. In a log schoolhouse half a mile from his home, 
he received his first education. As well as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the Shorter Catechism was a required part of the 
course. The Scottish kirk in the community was “a humble log 
structure, but the spiritual birthplace of many.” 

At 16 he became a teacher but his goal was to earn enough 
money to attend university. Later he entered Knox College 
and took theology at Princeton Seminary, after which he 
offered his service to the Canada Presbyterian Church as a 
missionary. His ordination took place in Toronto on 
September 19, 1871. In November George Leslie Mackay 
sailed from San Francisco. The ship stopped at Japan and then 
he continued on to Hong Kong where he received a warm 
welcome with an invitation to remain. But Mackay had a mind 
to see Formosa first. After spending two months in South 
Formosa visiting with missionaries he proceeded to North 
Formosa where over one million inhabitants had not heard the 
gospel. 

George Leslie Mackay died in Formosa on June 2, 1901, 
and is buried in Tamsui, the place where he found his first 
home in Formosa. 

In this month of May, 1972, the 100th anniversary of the 
beginning of the work of George Leslie Mackay in Formosa, 
now known as Taiwan, will be celebrated. 

Watch for more stories about George Leslie Mackay. 
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We DIT 
WG DDL 
PARAPHRASED 
“In this book I have read 
the age-abiding truths 

f the! Scriptures v vith 
renewed interest and 
inspiration, as though 
coming to me direct from 
God. This paraphrase 
communicates the 
message of Christ to 
our generation. 

Your reading it will 

\ give youa new 

\ understanding of 
\ the Scriptures.” 


Billy Graham 
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AS Se ait tal os 


ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION 


— a modernistic interpretation created 
by Alfred Pellan, noted contemporary 
French Canadian painter. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND THE CHURCH 


— a special issue 


MEDITATION 


Then the Lord said, ‘It is not good for the man to be alone. ! will 
provide a partner for him.’ — Genesis 1: 18 (NEB). 


@ With the month of June at hand a flurry of activity will 
begin as plans being formulated for months begin to be 
realized during this month of brides. Across the country, 
Saturday after Saturday, horns will blare up and down city 
streets and rural backroads as vows are exchanged, rings given, 
and vows sworn to undying affection. 

With all the changes that have been taking place in other 
areas of our social life, this one has been changing too. June is 
not quite as popular as it was once as the marrying month, — 
the least disturbing of the changes. Marriages are now taking 
place between men. Households are being set up without the 
advantage of any legal ceremony. Trial marriages are 
advocated, and serial marriages (in which one partner has a 
succession of other partners) have become accepted. 

Hollywood, long blamed for encouraging such practices, has 
now lost most of its influence, but the practices continue. In 
his Future Shock Alvin Toffler suggests the possibility of a 
time when married people will change partners deliberately at 
different periods of their lives. After a teen-age trial affair to 
get the feel of the thing, he suggest the possibility of one 
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partner with whom to share the earlier days of married life, 
another to share the days of our work, and yet another with 
whom to retire. 

Some of us will find such a prospect nauseating; others be 
at least disturbed to think that this may be in the books for 
future marriage. Those of us who have been married to the 
same partner for 50 years and more will wonder “what the 
young people are coming to,” and all of us might investigate 
more closely the significance and origins of the institution of 
marriage. 

Those who accept the Bible quite literally will simply recall 
that God started off the whole business of human reproduc- 
tion with one male and one female. Anthropologists and 
sociologists will give somewhat different accounts, however, of 
how we got this way. A review might be helpful. 

Our Jewish friends, long respected for their high regard for 
family and marriage, historically, have deplored divorce, and 
the rabbis said, “The very altar sheds tears when a man 
divorces the wife of his youth.” Yet divorce among the Jews 
had become tragically easy by New Testament times. 

Things were far worse among the Romans, of whom Seneca 
said, “Only the ugly are loyal.’”’ Herod had nine different 
wives, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, three husbands. Nero 
was the third husband of Poppaea and the fifth of Statilla 
Messalina. A cynical Roman jest suggested: “Marriage brings 
only two happy days — the day when the husband first clasps 
his wife to his breast, and the day when he lays her in the 
tomb.” Surely enough to make an ardent women’s libera- 
tionist spit! 

The Greeks were no better, and A. W. Verrall, classical 
scholar, said that one of the chief diseases from which ancient 
civilization died was a low view of woman. 

Christian ethics has long maintained that the meaning of 
marriage is not exhausted by its biological, economic, psycho- 
logical, legal and social aspects; it is also sacred. As such, it 
involves commitment, something more than a mere legal 
contract. It involves the free acceptance of the marriage bond. 
Felix Adler says, “Binding ties are welcome in so far as they 
are necessary to unbind what is highest in us.” 

Jesus says that not everyone can accept the situation: only 
the Christian can accept the Christian ethic. Only the person 
who has the help of Jesus and the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
can build up the personal relationship which the ideal of 
marriage demands. No one can live out Jesus Christ’s teaching 
without Jesus Christ. C. S. Lewis wrote (Mere Christianity), 
“A great many people seem to think that if you are a Christian 
yourself you should try to make divorce difficult for every 
one. I do not think that. .. . My own view is that the churches 
should frankly recognize that the majority of the British 
people are not Christians and, therefore, cannot be expected 
to live Christian lives. There ought to be two distinct kinds of 
marriage: one governed by the state with rules enforced on all 
citizens, the other governed by the church with rules enforced 
by her on her own members.” 

At least, those of us who marry ought to be more fully 
aware of the implications of a Christian marriage, and what is 
left unsaid when we solemnly stand before a Communion 
Table and repeat: “I give you this ring as the symbol and 
pledge of the covenant now made between us.” 


PRAYER 


God of our homes and our marriages, as you remain the 
Father of us all, help us in all we do to honour you. Lead us 
by your Spirit that our marriages may truly be sacred, and 
help us as Christians that all our relationships be kept holy. In 
Jesus’ Name. Amen.* BY. D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ The medium of print is still a powerful force in the field of 
communication. The congregation that uses it properly and 
consistently will find the printed word effective in getting the 
message across. 

Research indicates that 83% of our learning is achieved 
through the sense of sight; 10% through hearing; 4% through 
smell, 2% through touch; and 1% through taste. 

So the printed page or poster or bulletin offer a means of 
communication, the challenge is to make these so attractive 
and appealing that the message will be read and absorbed. 

How can the print medium be used in the local congrega- 
tion? The usual form is through a Sunday bulletin or calendar, 
which lists the events of the week as well as the order of 
service, and carries some message front and back from a board 
of the General Assembly. Those who are interested, and there 
are still many people in this category, will carry the calendar 
home and keep it for referral during the week. 

Of course the calendar becomes useless if the minister 
makes a habit of reading from the pulpit announcements 
received too late for inclusion. Whoever produces the calendar 
should discourage late announcements, they only serve to 
make this list of happenings ineffectual because it is 
incomplete. 

Even the smallest congregation can have a notice board in a 
spot where it cannot be missed. Attractive posters or 
announcements can be displayed there and attention drawn to 
them from the pulpit. But the notice board must be kept 
up-to-date, nothing turns the reader off faster than to discover 
that he has read it all before. 

The wise minister will assign the supervision of the Sunday 
bulletin and the church notice board to competent persons. He 
should encourage others to share in the publicity program. 

Don’t forget that there is a wider audience than those who 
attend church regularly. One way to attract attention is the 
use of an illuminated outdoor notice board that provides more 
than the hour of service. It should announce special events to 
the community. 

Regular use of the local newspaper is an avenue of 
publicity. Not just paid announcements of Sunday worship, 
but news and photos of congregational happenings. Even the 
weekly notice should do more than invite to church, it should 
provide a telephone number for contacting the minister. And 
in a large town or city it should direct the reader to the 
location of the church. 
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Direct mail advertising is big business today and many 
organizations use it to reach out into the community. Again it 
has to be enticing enough to be read, and professional help 
should be sought to present the message of the church in this 
form. A long pastoral letter expressing frustration and despair 
is not the way to win friends, a bright brief invitation to get 
involved in a project is more likely to get a response. 

A parish paper need not be elaborately produced in order 
to be interesting. The mimeograph method offers opportu- 
nities for illustrations and headings, even photos can be 
reproduced with stencils. Seek professional help, machines and 
methods are improving. 

You will find that you need more than a typist to put out a 
good parish paper. An editor and an artist are of great help, 
the first to re-write copy to make it read well, the second to 
arrange material and illustrate it. Most congregations have 
members with these talents, men or women who will 
contribute their skills to a parish paper. 

There is no lack of possible content in a congregation, 
people like to read about themselves and those whom they 
know. It takes a little digging to get material, but once the 
channels of information are opened it should flood in. 
Whether it be newspaper style or simply a newsletter, the 
parish paper should be varied enough to interest every one, 
and not so lengthy as to turn the reader off. 

It is important to keep the congregation in touch with what 
is happening in the church-at-large, and the magazine that you 
are reading is meant to serve that purpose. The Record aims to 
inform, to inspire, and to activate. It is the major print 
medium of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

This issue of The Record will reach well over 88,000 
homes. That is why it was chosen to express the concern of 
the audio visual committee for using every effective means of 
communicating the gospel, whether in the local community or 
to the potential audience that the mass media can reach. 

The print medium stands proudly among its associates in 
multi media as the oldest means of communication, apart from 
the spoken word. It has the quality of endurance, a quality 
that enables it to be passed from one to another so that 
readership is multiplied many times over. The printed page is a 
permanent record that retains its message for the information 
and encouragement of future generations. The print medium 
offers great possibilities for effective communication in your 
congregation and community.* / DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


Editorials 


Can we afford to communicate? 


@ This issue of The Record has been planned to present a 
challenge to The Presbyterian Church in Canada, both at the 
national level and on the local scene. Communication is the 
major task of all Christians everywhere, and until we avail 
ourselves of every means of communicating the gospel 
Presbyterians in Canada are not fulfilling their commission. 

Dr. Ronald Campbell, who has given many hours and days 
of voluntary service as chairman of the audio visual committee 
over the past year, outlines some of the plans and priorities of 
that committee on pages 6 and 7 of this magazine. He 
announces the appointment of a communications consultant, 
who will take office soon. 

As Dr. Campbell points out, new opportunities are open to 
the church today because of the requirement for Canadian 
content on radio and television and the willingness of cable 
television to use programs prepared and presented locally. 

The possibilities of other media such as film, photography, 


The revised Book of 


@ It was back in 1964 that the General Assembly resolved to 
proceed with a revision of the Book of Praise and established a 
special committee to do the job. While it was acknowledged at 
the time that the revision would be a major undertaking, no 
one appreciated how enormous the task would be. 

Under the chairmanship of Rev. Dr. William Fitch the 
committee of skilled musicians and dedicated churchmen has 
put together a book of which The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada should be proud. It will be ready for distribution by 
October at the latest. The first order, for 100 copies, has 
already come in from First Presbyterian Church, Trail, B.C. 

The present Book of Praise was issued 54 years ago. Since 
then many hymns have fallen into disuse, and many good 
hymns and tunes have been written and composed. 

The revised book has been prepared to suit the needs of 
congregational singing. The one edition under way contains 
both words and music to encourage participation in praise. 

It is anticipated that there will be 543 hymns, of which 215 
are new to the Presbyterian book. Since all copyright requests 
have not been answered, the number is indefinite at the time 
of writing this. The section containing metrical Psalms has 
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and audio and video tapes are tremendous. The church has 
access to an audience outside its doors, if it is prepared to use 
the skills and resources that are required by professional 
standards. 

Presbyterian participation in interchurch broadcasting has 
been minimal largely because we have not provided the 
financial resources necessary. The production of cassette tapes 
and films has been curtailed for the same reason. 

We have experts who are willing to guide us in the whole 
area of communications. We have a new director who has a 
vision of what could and should be done. Somewhere, 
somehow, the money must be found to make our witness, in 
co-operation with other Christian communions, fully effective 
through the mass media of our day. 

Can we as a church and as congregations afford to 
communicate through the mass media? The real question that 
we must ask ourselves as Christians is, can we afford not to? 


Praise 


been reduced to 65 from the present total of 134. 

For responsive readings 52 selections have been chosen 
from the Psalms, largely from recent versions of the Bible. 
Many of those chosen are from the volume by Joseph Gelineau 
entitled The Psalms, a New Translation, since these lend 
themselves to responses. 

Commissioners to the 98th General Assembly and people 
within easy travelling distance of Toronto will have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of the hymns 
in the new Book of Praise on Tuesday evening, June 6. At 
eight o’clock, in Convocation Hall at the University of 
Toronto, a presentation of sample contents of the book will be 
made by the revision committee. The program, which promises 
to be a memorable sing-in, will be directed by Henry Rosevear 
and Alan Cowle, eminent church musicians and members of 
the committee. A massed choir from the presbyteries of East 
and West Toronto will lead the praise. 

The rest of Canada will see some of the new hymns in the 
September Record, when we plan to feature the revised Book 
of Praise and to pay tribute to those whose diligence and 
devotion made it possible.* 
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Specialist heads 
audio visual 


@ Seldom is a minister a specialist 
in all forms of modern communica- 
tions. Such a man is Dr. Ronald F. 
G. Campbell, 43, chairman of the 
audio visual committee of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto (B.A., M.A.) and then 
from Knox College (B.D.) in 1957, he 
served as minister at Nestleton and 
Ballyduff, Ont., and at Elliot Lake, 
Ont. Then he became assistant to the 
minister at Glenview Church, Toronto. 

His interest in communication led 
him to Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., where he took a Ph. D. in 
communication and adult education. 
There he taught and also directed an 
in-service program for professors in 
teaching-learning effectiveness and 
modern technology. He chaired a 
committee which re-organized the 
department of communication arts at 
Cornell, and acted as consultant to the 
extension service of the State of New 
York. At Ithaca he was a youth leader 
in First Presbyterian Church. 

In 1969 Dr. Campbell became 
director of continuing education and 
associate professor of university 
extension at the University of Guelph, 
Ont. 

A year later he was selected to fill 
the post of superintendent of univer- 
sity, college and adult programming 
with the new Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority, which 
among other things telecasts over 
Channel 19, Toronto. 


The author of numerous articles 
and the producer of multi-media 
presentations, Dr. Campbell has 
written a book on Teaching Oral Com- 
munication in College: Approaches 
and Innovations. 

Recently he was elected to the 
session of Glenview Church, Toronto. 
He and his wife, Bettie, have three 
sons.* 
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Perspectives: 


four views on Christian communication 


Our Audio Visual Services 


BY RONALD F. G. CAMPBELL 


® The task of communicating the gospel 
message has been carried out ovér the 
years by all boards and committees of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Through oral, print and visual means of 


communication the impact of the 
message of Christ has been felt. 
Why then, does the Presbyterian 


Church have an audio visual services 
committee? This committee’s mandate is 
to advise the boards and congregations of 
the church in the use of all the com- 
munication media available to man. The 
committee performs a coordinating func- 
tion making boards and congregations 
aware of developments in both the 
secular and _ religious communication 
fields. The committee seeks to develop 
meaningful relationships with other 
denominations and agencies in the area of 
religious communication. 

The committee is also charged with 
the responsibility of assisting local con- 
gregations to develop special programs 
involving communication media, and to 
stimulate the growth of media resource 
centers in communities across the 
country. It endeavours to orient the 
membership of the church to the influ- 
ence of the communication media. The 
audio visual library is administered by 
this committee. 

The members represent other boards, 
committees and congregations of the 
church. Roy A. Hamilton of Presbyterian 
Men, the Rev. Donald Powell of the 
board of Christian education, Remmelt 
Hummelen of mission education and the 
Rev. Gordon Fish, minister of Guildwood 
Church, are members. This type of 
representation adds to the coordinating 
capability of the committee, which 
consists of professional Christian workers 
and laymen who have interest and skill in 
communication. James St. Marie, for 
instance, is a member of St. Andrew’s 
Kitchener. He was a producer with the 
CBC for 11 years and now teaches at 
Conestoga Community College. 

For the past two years the committee 
has been active setting our priorities and 
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framing guidelines in order to carry out 
its mandate. 

A presentation was made to the 
General Assembly in June, 1971, from 
which I quote: 

OTe gab walito) 


visual committee, 


fascinated both by the possibilities of the 
communication media and the redemp- 
tive promises of God, seeks to engage The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada in a 
ministry to and through the communica- 
tion media. 

“We think it important that the 
Presbyterian Church be aware of the 
media’s potential for education as well as 
mission. We also think it important that 
we minister to those who are engaged in 
communications.” 

The report listed the opportunities and 
made some observations on the “‘com- 
munications revolution”: 

1. All of us are influenced by radio, 
television, film, photography, audio and 
video tapes and computers. 

2. Both in education and mission we 
have failed to make the optimum use of 
these communication media resources. 

3. Regulations requiring increased 
Canadian content for both radio and 
television have provided new opportuni- 
ties. 

4. Cable television offers 
opportunities for the church. 


fresh 
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“That's what | call multi-media communication!” 
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5. Audio and video cassettes offer 
new potential for use in home, church 
and community. 

The audio visual committee has 
proposed to meet these challenges in the 
following ways: 

1. To employ a communication 
consultant to assist the boards of the 
church, congregations and local com- 
munities to understand media, their 
influence on man and their possible con- 
tributions to mission and education. 
After drawing up a job description for the 
consultant, the committee. interviewed a 
number of qualified candidates and has 
selected the Rev. Harry Crawford, a 
Presbyterian minister, to fill this position. 

2. To develop a continuing program 
of education on the local community 
level to enable churches to take advantage 
of local opportunities for media utiliza- 
tion. A program was developed entitled 
the “Local Utilization of Media Program”’ 
(L.U.M.P.). The proposal is to select five 
locations in Canada to conduct training 
sessions in the theoretical understanding 
and practical application of media. The 
emphasis will be be placed on using what 
local expertise in communication now 
exists supplemented by invited con- 
sultants to give the most comprehensive 
experience possible. 

Course content for these workshops in 
local utilization of media will include: 
The theory of communications; the 
strengths and weaknesses of the media, 
such as slides, audio-video tapes, films, 
print etc; the use of media within the 
church setting; gaining access to the 
public media, such as newspaper, radio, 
television and cable television and 
developing relationships with communica- 
tion people. 

Courses in the development of media 
will also be offered. Such topics will be 
covered as — making and using simple 
“throw-away” visuals, developing and 
using overhead transparencies; simple 
photography; preparing radio and 
television programs, and the production,,. 
promotion and evaluations of community 
cable television programs. 

Each training workshop will have 
flexible content based on the demon- 
strated needs of the local community. 
The end result of the production sections 
of the workshop will be a product to be 
used within the local congregation or the 
community, such as a set of slides for a 
topic within the church school cur- 
riculum, or a video tape to be shown on 
the local cable television channel to meet 
some relevant local need. 

The following partial list of other 
committee activities during the past year 
demonstrates further areas of interest: 
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1. A presentation by Inter-Church 
Broadcasting. 

2. Attendance of a representative at a 
conference of the World Association of 
Christian Communication. 

3. Consideration of television and 
audio spot announcements. 

4. Attendance at a one-day seminar 
on the use of video tape. 

5. Development of displays for the 
General Assembly and audio materials 
from the 1971 Presbyterian Congress. 

It is the earnest prayer of the audio 
visual services committee that we may be 
enabled to provide leadership to the 
whole church as it seeks to develop new 
forms of expression for the eternal 
message.* 


Interchurch 


Broadcasting 
BY BONNIE BRENNAN 


® Perhaps the biggest problem INTER- 
CHURCH BROADCASTING has is the 
assumptions that usually fly into people’s 
minds when they see the title. People 
often assume that we are a_ highly 
structured, well financed, powerful group 
who blanket the broadcast industry in 
Canada with Christian programs. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In fact INTERCHURCH 
BROADCASTING is simply a small group 
of hard working people held together 
only by one important word .. . and that 
word is co-operation. 

The letterhead refers to the co-operat- 
ing broadcasting units of the Anglican, 
United and Roman Catholic churches. 
The only reason these three units are 
listed is that these are the three offices 
which up until now have had full time 
staff and some budget which could be 
contributed on a regular basis to ongoing 
projects. In fact, for several projects, the 
title INTERCHURCH BROADCASTING 
has included active co-operation on the 
part of the three churches listed on the 
letterhead, plus the Baptists, the Pres- 
byterians, the Lutherans and_ the 
Salvation Army. 

We are a group which moves from 
project to project. Each project must fit 
the goals and objectives of the participat- 
ing churches. If any participating member 
has a project which it must carry out, but 
is not common to the other members, 
then the project is done by the office 
which initiates it. This is not considered 
to be a unilateral or an anti-ecumenical 


move in any way. Instead the other 
members will give advice and help where- 
ever they can and wish the office luck in 
his or her endeavours. 

When the project does fit the goals of 
the participating churches then the work- 
load and costs on the project are divided 
among the participating members. This 
means usually that the project can be 
done more quickly, efficiently and with 
more backing than it could have if it were 
done by one church alone. 

Practical ecumenism? Yes, that is 
exactly what it is. We maintain the word 
INTERCHURCH rather than call our- 
selves an ecumenical group because we 
see ourselves as a practical working group. 
But there is more to it as well. Those of 
us who have worked in Interchurch (at 
least four of the group have been working 
together for over ten years), are 
concerned with more than practical 
ecumenism. We have come to learn that 
only through working together as 
Christians, with deep respect for each 
other’s individual beliefs and heritages 
can we really begin to present the 
Christian message in its fullness and 
beauty via the broadcasting media in 
Canada. Our different traditions are not 
seen as stumbling blocks, but rather as 
opportunities for enriching the concepts 
of Christian life as they are presented. 

Our field of work, broadcasting, is a 
great help to us in this way. Broadcasting 
is an area of pre-evangelism. Through 
broadcasting one can create a climate of 
acceptance for an idea, but not “con- 
version.”” One can present a way of life, a 
style of living which might help members 
of the audience see new opportunities for 
improving their lives, but it does not 
replace the work of the local parish, nor 
does it replace any other work of the 
church. Broadcasting work should been 
seen in light of the ongoing work of the 
church in all its endeavours and _ this 
“outreach” of the church should supple- 
ment the other work of the church. 

How did it all begin? The other 
Christian denominations in Canada are 
indebted to the United Church of 
Canada, the first church in Canada to 
establish a full time office for this field. 
Later, when the Anglican Church opened 
its office, it was invited to discussions 
with the United Church and together 
they devised ways and means of co- 
operating. With the Catholic Church the 
same thing happened. Co-operation began 
first of all in training seminars. Local 
clergy of various denominations were 
invited to come together for two or three 
day seminars on broadcasting techniques. 


The first such seminar involving 
Protestants, Anglicans and Catholics was 
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group is shown conducting a workshop in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. She is executive director of the 


National Catholic Communications Centre. 


held in the Maritimes in 1957. Others 
quickly followed. The idea of the seminar 
was simple. The same techniques of radio 
and television production apply to any 
broadcaster. Why duplicate each other’s 
work when it could be done together? By 
doing it “together” we served our own 
needs, the local needs and the local 
station’s needs. 

The next major step came when 
CFTO-TV in Toronto offered its religious 
advisory committee a half hour weekly 
television series. The committee turned to 
their respective national offices for help. 
We began, in the usual pattern of each 
denomination taking its turn. This did 
not satisfy those of us who really wished 
to work together more closely and we 
changed to a magazine format wherein 
each denomination could take a segment, 
but the whole program would say 
“Christian” rather than an individual 
denomination. 

After a season or so, the CTV network 
decided to take the series and 
SPECTRUM became a_ coast-to-coast 
reality. In order to compete for audience 
on a network basis, it was necessary to 
up-grade the production values of the 
series and to treat broader subject areas. 
We then began to pool budgets and to 
look upon the series as a unit rather than 
separate units featuring various 
denominations. We discussed and chose 
the topics for the series together and then 
assigned the producer best suited to the 
material. 

The Spectrum series grew in stature, 
won several awards anda great deal of 
respect for religious programming as such. 
More than that, it proved that denomina- 
tions could work together and achieve a 
higher degree of professional competence 
and effectiveness through this type of 
co-operation without any down-grading 
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of individual denominational goals. 

Many of the Spectrum programs have 
been shown in Europe and throughout 
the United States. The witness these 
programs has given in many countries is 
something of which we are all justly 
proud. Never have we felt that in any way 
we have “watered down” the Christian 
message to accommodate interdenomina- 
tional work. Instead we have witnessed to 
the fact that the Christian message is 
often enriched by the working together 
of various denominations. 

Like all other areas of the work of the 
church, broadcasting has suffered severe 
budget problems in these last few years. 
We decided to deploy our budget in a 
different fashion and found that we could 
no longer afford to maintain a 36-week 
network series. It was with great regret 
we told the CTV network that we could 
no longer maintain the Spectrum series. 
Instead we decided we would work with 
this network on three or four special 
programs each year and that pattern still 
continues. 

With the CBC network, we work with 
the religious department on_ special 
programs. We also work with the Man 
Alive series and other series on CBC as 
advisors or help-mates wherever we are 


needed. 
Over the past few years, a new dimen- 


sion of our work has been co-operation 
with the Canadian Radio and Television 
Commission. The CRTC as it attempts to 
legislate Canadian broadcasting needs to 
hear from community groups as well as 
from the broadcasting industry. We felt 
that the churches had a duty to speak to 
certain questions before the CRTC such 
as Canadian content in programming and 
community programming on the cable 
systems throughout the country. We have 
been told that our briefs did indeed make 


a contribution. 

When a denomination wishes to join 
Interchurch Broadcasting we have only 
one basic criterion. That denomination 
must be willing to take the field seriously. 
If the denomination is serious about the 
field, then they will put whatever 
manpower and dollars they can into this 
field and give it priority rating in their 
thinking. 

Personally I feel that any denomina- 
tion which does not take broadcasting 
seriously is making a large mistake 
because the broadcasting field is the 
market place of today’s world, and if you 
are not in the market place, you are not 


} L b sl = seen. But, if you are not going to take the 
MISS BONNIE BRENNAN, author of the article on Interchurch Broadcasting and chairman of that 


field seriously then please do not fool 
yourselves into thinking that simply 
because you hire a full-time man and put 
a minimum amount of dollars into the 
work, you are going to achieve a great 
deal. Broadcasting appears to be expen- 
sive, compared to the time and money 
churches spend in printing pamphlets, 
holding meetings, etc, it is relatively 
inexpensive when one considers the 
number of people reached. 

We in Interchurch Broadcasting would 
not only welcome, but very much need, 
strong and healthy participation by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. If you are 
not with us, then we are lacking. You are 
needed at the national level and at the 
local level across the country. The 
challenge to preach Christ in the 
electronic media faces us all. How we 
meet that challenge is a serious responsi- 
bility for each of us. We can only hope 
that you will find the necessary means to 
join with us in facing the challenge in the 
best possible manner.* 
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The Story of Talk-in 


BY GORDON L. FISH 


® CFTO-TV, Channel 9 — Toronto; 
anchor station to the CTV network; 
possessing the largest television studio 
complex in North America; through the 
subsidiary of Glen Warren Productions 
televising the Billy Graham Crusades, Rex 
Humbard specials etc. 

No, this is not a commercial in any 
way for CFTO-TV, the station doesn’t 
need it. But recently a new venture called 
Talk-In was produced under the auspices 
of CFTO and in large part underwritten 
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by it. But first, a little history. 

At the outset of the creation of 
CFTO-TV, John Bassett felt the need for 
a religious advisory committee to be 
associated with the station. The com- 
mittee is composed of Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and United Church representatives plus 
one from the Hebrew community. It 
meets regularly with the  station’s 
program director. Assignments are made 
for participation by the several com- 
munions on the program titled “Focus” 
as well as special telecast programs for the 
Christmas and Easter season. 

Over a year ago, with the C.R.T.C.’s 
concern for greater Canadian content and 
more local involvement, the committee, 
with the station’s co-operation, proposed 
a talk show that would delve into the 
various areas of interest to the Canadian 
church at this time. In ratio as to deno- 
minational strength programs were 
assigned, and in January and February of 
this year 13 telecasts were taped at 
CFTO’s Agincourt studios. The series, 
known as “Talk-In”, was produced by 
Bruce Lawson. 

Each denominational representative 
was asked to prepare a theme and to 
select the personnel who would appear, a 
specific set and format was to be 
followed throughout the series. The 
subject material was planned to provoke 
further discussion in groups in local 
churches or in homes. 

As Presbyterians we were assigned one 
program and asked to contribute toward 
the production of a second where costs 
were to be shared by other participating 
denominations. 

For the Presbyterian telecast a theme 
was taken from the 1971 World Consulta- 
tion on Missions: “Is the day of the 
missionary past?” Dr. Ron Campbell 
acted as moderator and asked this 
question of his guests, Dr. E. H. Johnson 
of our church’s board of world missions, 
and Leonard Street, a missionary of over 
40 years experience with the Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship (formerly China 
Inland Mission). There were two points of 
view expressed by both guests and then a 
panel chosen primarily from university 
students was given opportunity to 
question the guests as to particular points 
of view. The net results? Who really 
knows? Television doesn’t convert, but 
sufficient issues were opened up that 
much valid and profitable discussion 
might well follow. 

Unfortunately, Talk-In is shown at 
eight o’clock on a Sunday morning. 
However the response to the series has 
been significant enough that a re-run is 
scheduled beginning in June. 
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Christ and Multi-Media 
BY DESMOND HOWARD 


@ “What manner of communications are 
TDeSe cee, 

This question was first asked by a 
communications expert in a buzz group 
where there was obvious difficulty in 
reaching a generally accepted conclusion 
from the respective contributions made. 
The expert had, only a day or two earlier, 
been the central figure in a unique multi- 
media presentation which was the end of 
a three year project entitled ‘Com- 
munion.” 

This program had been carefully 
devised and was planned well in advance. 
The course had been scientifically graded 
so that even children and non-literate 
adults were able to participate meaning- 
fully. Although the printed page and 
lecture system were amongst the media 
used, greater emphasis had been placed 
on group discussion, group dynamics and 
role playing in real life situations. 

The key figure in this whole endeavour 
proved to be a wonderful counsellor. He 
had mastered all the lessons in his studies 
on media, indeed he personified all the 
ingredients necessary for true com- 
munication. One of his first major 
questions was one of identification — a 
prerequisite for better understanding of 
destiny and purpose in life. Not content 
with seeing a heavenly vision and hearing 
a divine voice he underwent more than a 
month’s solitude in the wilderness check- 
ing his earlier findings and double check- 
ing his motives. Finally satisfied, he drew 
together a small group of 12 men, 
specially chosen to represent the target 
audience towards whom the ‘“Com- 
munion” project was directed. Recogniz- 
ing the necessity for leadership training, 
he set about to inculcate basic attitudes of 


concern, selflessness and love, to 
encourage personal participation in 
human encounter and ultimately to 


endow them with his gifts and to energize 
them with his spirit and power. 

Whether at small get-togethers in the 
privacy of a home in Bethany, a marriage 
in Canaan, and in the badlands of the 
Gaderenes, or in the more public gather- 
ings in synagogues and on_ public 
thoroughfares of busy towns and cities, 
Jesus, the co-ordinator and director of 
project “Communion” lost no opportu- 
nity in advancing his course of 
programmed instruction. His was an 


inductive method of proving the general 
from the specific instances of daily life. 
Learning experiences were continually 


For three years, a short time when 
viewed from the perspective of history, 
but long years considering the distance 
covered geographically, educationally, 
emotionally and spiritually, project 
“Communion” was enacted. It allowed 
for the misdirected ambitions of James 
and John, the interruption of Philip, the 
doubts of Thomas, the denial of Peter 
and even the betrayal by Judas. This 
exercise was aimed to reach the whole of 
mankind in all of history, not in general 
or nebulous terms of compromise, 
attempting to find a common denomina- 
tion for all cultures at all times, but 
rather seeking a unique and personal 
response. 

To communicate and to communize 
share a common ancestry. The former 
carries the meaning “to impart” or “to 
transmit,” which emphasizes a one-way 
action illustrated clearly in the picture of 
radio waves which are encoded sounds 
sent from a transmitter, to be decoded by 
a receiver. The emphasis in the message of 
Jesus is not to be found in this aspect of 
communication, rather does it find better 
expression in the second of these verbs 
“to communize” which carries the 
definition “to make common property.” 
St. Paul speaks of being “joint heirs with 
Christ.”” Jesus does not merely impart to, 
but rather he shares with. He has made 
common property of “eternal life,” that 
“whosoever believeth in him should not 
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remembrance of me.” This we can read, 
this we can hear, this we can see, can 
touch, smell and taste — what other 
media remain? The unique once-for-all 
multi-media presentation requires 
personal response and is only worked out 
through participation. “Take ye all of it.” 

“What manner of communications are 
these that ye have one to another and are 
sad?” This was the full question asked of 
the buzz group on the Emmaus Road. 
The expert in communications realized 
that to directly reveal his identity in a 
statement of fact would have less value 
than helping the group in a self-discovery, 
so he bided his time. At the appropriate 
moment he “...blessed the bread and 
broke it’ — and at that moment lights 
flashed and bells rang as the momentous 
truth made its impact. “The Lord is risen 
indeed.” 


THE AUTHOR, on furlough from India, is 
pursuing studies in the field of media techno- 
logy and program instruction. 
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IN THE CONTROL ROOM of Metro Cable TV, Toronto, one man operates all equipment, including videotape, movie and slide projectors. 


® Right now in many communities all across Canada local 
cable TV operators are searching, — many coaxing and 
begging, for any TV programs of local interest. Hold on you 
say —let’s back up — what really is “cable TV” and why “‘local 
programs’? 

First, what is cable T.V.? Perhaps it’s best understood by its 
original name whose initials are C.A.T.V. — community 
antenna television. In other words, one T.V. antenna serving a 
whole community. Some enterprising person invests his money 
in putting up one tall television antenna on the highest spot 
for miles around. He then runs cable down every street and 
will provide a feed from his powerful antenna into your home 
for a monthly rental fee. Its initial purpose was to provide a 
clearer picture, on one or more channels, than you could 
receive with your own rooftop antenna. According to a special 
issue of the National Film Board newsletter Canada is the most 
“cabled” nation, per capita, in the world. Over four million 
Canadians are now connected to cable television. There are 
close to 400 cable companies (all Canadian owned) and their 
subscriber growth rate is about 30% per year. The cable 
company I am connected to where I live, goes into 60,000 
homes, about 85% of all the TV homes in Kitchener and 
Waterloo, Ontario. 

Secondly, in the last year or two a revolution has begun in 
cable TV that many predict will bring the first real change in 
programming since the start of television. I refer to the 
introduction of local programming, that is programs produced 
locally and sent out to cable subscribers on the channels that 
were formerly empty. 

A few months ago I was driving through the town of 
Walkerton and there on the main street in a renovated store 
were some television cameras, lights and microphones. In that 
television studio a woman was announcing local news to the 
subscribers of Walkerton Cable Television. Suddenly, almost 
overnight it seems, television, that former “boob-tube — idiot 
box,” can now be a means of local communication. 

What an opportunity this offers to you and your church! 
You can be on television, with all the potential that this 
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implies. Right now in 1972 local programming is really 
beginning to mushroom and there are openings now that may 
soon disappear. Right now many cable companies are scream- 
ing for good program material — out looking for people and 
organizations with interesting, worthwhile, entertaining and 
local television material. I am sure that soon their program 
schedules will be filled up. Now is the time to contact your 
local cable TV company. 

Why has this opportunity opened up so suddenly? First, 
there is a whole new range of much cheaper equipment — 
cameras and video-tape recorders that, in some cases, are one 
hundredth of the cost of those used by ordinary TV stations. 
Because cable TV is considered “‘closed circuit’? the strict 
government regulations concerning picture and sound quality 
applied to the use of the public airwaves by normal “broad- 
casting” stations do not apply. Now for the first time a small 
local company can afford TV program equipment. 

Secondly, people have grown tired of 20 years of the same 
kind of thing from New York or Toronto. It’s not startling to 
me that the long running Ed Sullivan Show is now off the air. 
For over 11 years I was with the CBC in Toronto, the last four 
as a network TV producer. Since 1969 I have been teaching 
TV production at a community college. I find the youth eager 
to learn the broadcasting business so they can communicate 
their fresh outlook on life. As part of the selection process in 
screening 200 applicants in March we asked what kind of TV 
programs they like best. Many of them said — “I don’t watch 
what Mom and Dad watch. I don’t like all the tired old 
programs — I watch ‘First Tuesday’ on N.B.C., ‘60 Minutes’ 
on C.B.C., ‘WS’ on CTV, and ‘Weekend’ on CBC, news space 
specials — what’s really happening in this world.” They also 
watch the educational channels where possible. 

It is exciting to work with this younger generation whose 
concern for the real issues of life is so vibrant. They realize 
more than my generation has that this great medium of T.V. 
need not be the “idiot box” of silly comedy only, but needs to 
be used and must be used to help improve the mess this world 
is in. From what I can foresee from within the business — the 
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BY JIM ST. MARIE PRODUCING A TALK SHOW on Metro Cable TV, a safety program of the Ontario Safety League. 


biggest change — the most beneficial and revolutionary is the 
sleeping giant of local programming on cable TV. Audiences 
are more than ready for something new and different. 

Thirdly, the government, in this case the C.R.T.C., has 
stepped in and has issued “guidelines” that will most likely 
become law. To keep a cable television license the local cable 
companies will have to provide local programs. 

You may have noticed the recent attention given by 
newspapers and magazines to the cable television explosion. A 
Toronto newspaper in a full page article explained that one 
area cable company had a high school boy on cable TV for 
over an hour at supper-time playing his favourite records, and 
you could watch him eat his sandwiches sometimes too. Surely 
we can do better than that! 

The cable companies are finding it expensive (so they 
claim) to do local programming. In most cases they are looking 
for people to come to their studios prepared and ready to go 
“on camera” themselves. For over two years now I have been 
in regular contact with several area cable companies one of 
which is regularly showing our student TV productions. From 
this and my professional experience as a TV producer I offer 
these suggestions: 

1. Make the initial contact as soon as possible with the 
cable company in your area. If they are not doing local 
programming at this moment, they will be forced into it very 
soon, I expect. Large cities are served by many, Toronto has 
nine, but in small communities one cable company may serve 
several towns. 

2. Enquire about training sessions. Some cable companies 
and some community programming groups will show you how 
to use the new portable TV equipment and may even loan it to 
you to produce your own programs. 

3. Ask about the equipment capabilities of your local cable 
company. Do they have a porta — pak? — a suitcase size battery 
— powered picture and sound recorder complete with simple 
to operate hand-held camera? Do they have a mobile TV van? 
— a more complicated range of larger equipment that can 
travel anywhere — normally operated by three or more 
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employees. These vans usually carry two or three cameras to 
facilitate more sophisticated coverage of local happenings such 
as church services, political rallies and sporting events. Do they 
have a telecine chain? — the piece of equipment used to show 
films and 35 mm slides. What about studio size? — will it hold 
a choir or folk rock group? — is there a piano? 

4. Find out what local programming is already on. In some 
communities the local council of churches may have a regular 
time slot. For the general audience delivered to you by 
television I believe that a stronger message will result from a 
unified effort. 

5. Don’t just phone in an idea, be prepared to work it out 
yourselves. The general agreement is — we won’t pay you a 
talent fee — but we won’t charge you for the program time. 

6. Try several approaches and do an audience survey. 
Programming could range from the “hard sell” of a church 
service to the “‘soft sell” of the story of a socially conscious 
layman at work in your community. Or think of the witness of 
a group of your young people having a contemporary sing-song 
with the latest message songs. 

7. Make it visually interesting — you will be going on 
television. Don’t make it a radio show and a picture of a 
talking head. Use slides, drawings, photographs or even 
chalkboard. If they have a telecine chain rent some of the 
films available from our church offices or elsewhere to spice 
up a chat or interview and relate it to your local witness of the 
subject at hand. 

8. Always let the cable company know before hand about 
as many production details as possible — such as using film, 
pictures, music, number of guests and so on. 

9. Preparation research and hard work come first. Don’t go 
on unless you have something to say and you know what 
you’re going to say. Make it lively and attractive! 

10. Realize that with television you are reaching a general 
audience. Don’t tell viewers about your latest election of 
officers, members already know them and others couldn’t care 
less. 

11. Make it interesting — even entertaining. Walt Disney is 
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supposed to have said, “If a program is found to be dull and 
uninteresting, label it education.” 

For years now denominational offices and TV stations and 
networks have been bombarded with the same question — why 
don’t I see my church and its message more often on TV? Now 
the ball is back in your yard out there across this great 
country. I think the local witness via TV is the greatest 
opportunity we’ve ever had for the mass communication of 
the good news in Jesus Christ. 

What are we going to do about this “second chance”’?* 


THE AUTHOR is a lecturer in television production at Conestoga 
College, and an elder in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Kitchener, 
Ont. 


A CABLE TELEVISION 
WORKSHOP 


BY DONALD H. POWELL 


™ Canada now leads the world in cable television develop- 
ment. Only in the last two years has the potential of this 
medium become apparent, and most of us have not yet 
realized its implications. 

According to the chairman of the Canadian Radio and 
Television Commission, Mr. Pierre Juneau: ““The Commission’s 
main concern ...is to provide the opportunity for the cable 
system to grow into an active participant within the com- 
munity, developing the community’s sense of identity through 
local productions, and enriching its life through the showing of 
films and programs they would not otherwise see.” 

How do church members make use of this open door to our 
communities? Let me tell you about a cable television 
workshop that I attended recently. It met on Tuesday evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:30, with 30 participants from a variety of 
vocational backgrounds. Under the leadership of Dr. Bob Reid, 
a specialist in the field of media and education, and Don 
Carroll, a television consultant with the C.B.C., we found out 
some important facts. 

In our workshop during the first session emphasis was given 
to defining the audience, and to answering such questions as 
how to identify as closely as possible with them, what should 
be the outcome of what you are trying to do, how to state 
objectives in planning for programming, how to secure 
feedback, and what is permitted by the CRTC. 


A VIDEOTAPE MACHINE, which anyone can learn to operate ina 
short time, is shown being used for instantaneous transmission over 
TV. A tape recorder transmitted the spoken portion. 
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The five week course was set out as follows: session one: 
introduction to community cable programming; two: equip- 
ment familiarization, three: program treatment and presenta- 
tion; four: production; and five: playback critique. 

During the second session groups were formed from those 
who expressed interest in particular concerns. Some of these 
were as follows: senior citizens’ library programs, churches 
meeting human needs through India-Pakistan aid to refugees, 
university settlement children’s programs, foster parents plan 
in the community, the problem of V.D. increase, church youth 
activities, and the work of a church sponsored community 
centre located in a large government housing area. 

Stress was given to selecting issues that concern the 
community. We were advised to plan programs for which there 
is adequate material, and to follow the maxim: if it doesn’t 
interest you it won’t interest anybody else. Programming 
should be visually interesting. Instruction was given on how to 
make use of graphics, slides, cards, maps, charts, pictures and 
useful props, adequate and effective lighting, and music. Roll 
film and music cannot be used unless it is cleared for 
television. 

The second session of the course also included some 
familiarization with equipment. It takes about an hour to learn 
how to operate a camera. With experience your shots with the 
camera and your use of video tape machines (VTRs) get better 
and better. Stand-up mikes and boom mikes we soon found 
were not difficult to use. Lighting can be complicated, but 
good aiming seems to be the secret here. 

Most cable operators use one of three makes of video tape 
machines: IVC, Ampex or Sony. It is not possible to playback 
from one system to another. There is a loss of quality in 
dubbing from one type of VTR to another, if some playback is 
needed. 

A recent development is the machine using a video tape 2” 
in width. It is portable enough to enable the program producer 
to leave the cable studio and get out into the community. One 
inch VTRs do not have this feature. They are more bulky, but 
give a better picture. 

Where can you get equipment for your programming? We 
found that educational institutions, particularly community 
colleges have completely equipped audio visual departments. 
Libraries and private companies can be contacted. Responsible 
users often can have access to this equipment. 

Through the third and fourth weeks each of our groups 
worked out their plan, used imagination, developed a format, 
shot their programs live, and for all of us it was quite a thrill in 
the final weeks to playback the tapes for a general critique. 
The group in which I participated “‘covered” the church 
community centre in a large urban housing complex. We 
recorded by sight and sound craft groups, singing groups, 
sewing groups for working women, teen groups, the mental 
health program, probation counselling, a meeting of the 
community council, the well baby clinic, Sunday morning 
worship, Sunday evening Bible study, the men’s craft shop and 
the senior citizens programs. 

There may be a cable TV workshop like this in your 
community soon. It will help to prepare you and your group 
for giving coverage to the work of your congregation, youth 
group, men’s and women’s activities, the church’s outreach 
and community service program, and your concerns at large in 
Canada and overseas. Make cable TV count for your church 
and community.* 


THE REV. DONALD H. POWELL is the executive, assistant of the 
board of Christian education and a member of the audio visual 
committee. 
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® Making slides to illustrate the parable of 
their choice was one of the projects of the 
Grades 7-8 class of the church school, St. 
Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, Ottawa. 

On a family night the 17 class members 
and their parents viewed the slides and heard 
the narration given by pupils. The program 
included displays, a dialogue by two of the 
girls, singing, and a game “How We Learn.” 

A taped modern dramatization of a 
parable was played on a cassette recorder. 


Social and recreational activities are part of 
the year’s program. 

The class is taught by a team of two, Mrs. 
Doreen Saunders, who gave up the position 
of general superintendent last fall to go back 
to the class room, and Sheila Heggie, a 
17-year-old high school student. Miss 
Margaret Boyd, regional educational 
resource person, showed how slides are 
made. These photos were taken by R. 
Porter, father of a pupil.* 
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@ The church has a wonderful message to offer to all 
mankind! The nature of this message is clearly stated in 2 
Corinthians 5:20 (Revised Standard Version): “So we are 
ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal through us. We 
beseech you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God.” 

Our task as ambassadors for Christ to make known God’s 
appeal is emphasized also in Romans 10: 14 (R.S.V.): “But 
how are men to call upon him in whom they have not 
believed? And how are they to believe in him of whom they 
have never heard? And how are they to hear without a 
preacher?” 

“The preacher” means crier or proclaimer. I maintain that 
it includes all who believe in Jesus as lord and saviour. The 
announcement of God’s message to the entire world is the 
responsibility of each and every Christian and not just the task 
of the “‘professional” church worker. 

I am particularly interested in this duty of the Christian in 
the light of the way people in this electronic age receive 
messages which shape their opinions and attitudes and thereby 
influence their actions in daily life. Most church people would 
readily admit that the message of Jesus Christ, for the most 
part, is forcibly and clearly presented within the life of the 
church itself. Through worship, Christian education, study 
groups and church publications, the meaning of the gospel is 
presented in vital terms. But is this true of the prime sources 
of information for man today? I am referring of course to the 
mass media — radio, television, film, newspapers, magazines 
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and other forms of inexpensive printing and mass distribution 
of messages. In fact, after reviewing the efforts of the church, 
particularly The Presbyterian Church in Canada, I am forced 
to conclude that the church is guilty of censoring Christ!! 

In his little book Image and Impact W. F. Fore, a United 
Methodist minister and the executive director of the broad- 
casting and film commission of the National Council of 
Churches, commenting on the topic of man’s opportunity to 
know in this age of modern technology writes: 

“In the spring of 1969 I was attending a meeting of the 
World Association for Christian Communication in Beirut, 
Lebanon, when members of the Baathist party decided to 
oppose the tight government restrictions on Arab raiders, who 
were using Lebanon as a staging area for raids on Israel. 
Soldiers lined the street as militant Muslims gathered in several 
public squares. Finally the crowd charged the soldiers and 
troops fired into the crowd, killing and injuring a score of 
persons. Immediately the military sound trucks began to 
patrol the thoroughfares. Within a few hours the bustling 
streets, once jammed with cars and pedestrians, had been 
cleared and silenced. Steel doors rolled down in front of the 
shops, shutters closed in the apartment buildings and the city 
was absolutely quiet, except for an occasional military vehicle. 
Instinctively, I turned to radio and TV to tell me what had 
happened (italics his) — but of course, all media were 
completely censored. The radio played music, not news. There 
was no TV coverage. The next morning the newspapers were 
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pocked with large white spaces where news items about the 
incidents had been hastily withdrawn. 

Slowly I realized that I could know only what was going on 
within the few blocks I could see from the roof of the hotel; 
the rest of the city, and for that matter the rest of the 
country, was simply not available to me. Rumours of more 
fighting, of riots and counter-riots, could not be either 
confirmed or denied. Without media my information was 
useless, my judgements were uninformed and my decisions 
were suspect. In effect, I was a prisoner, bounded by what I 
could see and hear from a rooftop.” (Italics mine.) 


What a hopeless, unnatural feeling this must have been! 
This little story is a parable speaking to Presbyterians in 
Canada, indicating to us that we are failing in one part of our 
ministry — the communicating of the message of Jesus Christ 
to those who desperately need it through media forms that 
have impact and meaning for them. I am accusing the 
Presbyterian Church of censoring. Christ by not utilizing 
effectively all the media available to man in this technological 
age. By not making greater use of the modern means of 
communication available today we have in effect censored 
Christ’s message for a large number of Canadians. Subtly and 
perhaps unintentionally, we have allowed the good news to be 
purged so that people only have part of the information 
needed for living. Because of this lack, people are making 
uninformed judgements and their decisions are suspect. By not 
helping people, both as producers and consumers, to under- 
stand the influence of media we have in a sense permitted 
Christ’s message to be censored. Large information gaps do 
exist in the lives of many people. 

Where is the message of the church in the mass media? 
Where is the message of the love of Jesus Christ for the 
pre-school child as he watches transfixed (and transformed?) 
by the parade of multiple images and sounds and implicit ideas 
that fly before him? Where is the message of reconciliation in 
evidence for the teen-ager who has in his lifetime spent more 
hours watching television than time in the classroom? Where is 
the message of support and understanding for young parents 
who must face decisions about family relationships based on 
the moral teachings of television and film, drama and 
screaming newspaper headlines? Where is the good news of 
concern and hope for the elderly, lonely widow who strains to 
hear the moral message given by the local radio station? Where 
is the influence of the Christian church in community affairs 
when hours of free time on cable television goes unused and 
community needs go unmet? 

It is perhaps trite to remark that times have changed! But it 
is true that in the past the church has used effectively the 
contemporary forms of communication to present the claims 
of the gospel. In days gone by, oral face-to-face communica- 
tion was the main form of information distribution. Then a 
typical situation was recorded in these terms: “Sunday evening 
after supper, according to my habit, I walked through the 
village down to the lake. As I sat there deep in thought, I 
heard joyful singing. I made my way to the village hall and 
went inside to see what was going on. It was an evangelistic 
meeting. I was moved by the preacher’s message and im- 
mediately became a Christian.” 

Some time later a son writes to his father. “Thank you for 
your recent letter in which you enclosed a tract Christ and 
You. I read it carefully and felt moved to renew my allegiance 
to my saviour. You will be pleased to know that seven of my 
friends also read the tract and have given their lives to Christ. 
Thanks again, Dad!” 

Since those days of the open assembly hall door and the 
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shared message of the tract, our society has experienced a 
communications revolution. Formerly, people were oriented 
to life by watching the actions and listening to the aspirations 
of people within a few miles of their home. Now, through 
modern technology, we grow up in a “global village.” Satellites 
make it possible for a man, thousands of miles away, to come 
into our living room and say: “In the light of my poverty and 
distress in contrast to your abundance, what is life all about 
anyway?” Emergency situations from around the world almost 
instantly present themselves vividly and powerfully through 
modern technological means. 

Today the thoughtful person is not only influenced by his 
immediate circle of friends, but also by the Road Runner, 
Lloyd Robertson and Flip Wilson who implicitly converse with 
him about matters of living. One writer has described the 
nature of this influence in these words: “Men and women who 
he has never met and never expects to meet, come into his 
living room under the most calculatedly favourable circumst- 
ances to suggest the tastes he should have, the opinions he 
should hold, the style of life he should follow. A barrage of 
dramatic programs give him an implicit image of what the 
world is like and how families behave and what problems and 
conflicts he may expect to confront in life situations. 
Syndicated columnists make explicit a variety of interpreta- 
tions of contemporary civilization.” (The Television — Radio 
Audience and Religion — Parker, Barry, Smythe). 


Many would take us a step further and claim that the very 
communication atmosphere in which information is exchanged 
today is changed entirely. Some theorists believe that the form 
in which the message is presented impinges on the meaning of 
the message itself. John Culkin has written on this point: “The 
form of communication not only alters the content, but each 
form has preferences for certain kinds of messages. Content 
always exists in some form and is therefore governed by the 
dynamics of that form. If you don’t know the medium, you 
don’t know the message... . 

“The medium alters the perceptual habits of its users. 
Independent of the content, the medium itself gets through. 
Preliterate, literate, and postliterate cultures see the world 
through different-coloured glasses . . . To get this subtle insight 
across, McLuhan punned on message and came up with 
massage. The switch is intended to draw attention to the fact 
that a medium is not something neutral — it does something to 
people. It takes hold of them, it jostles them, it bumps them 
around, it massages them... The media shape both content 
and consumer and do so practically undetected.” (Television- 
Radio-Film For Churchmen-Meggs, Parker, Culkin). 

At this stage the earlier illustration on censorship comes 
home forcibly to haunt us. The church is guilty of censoring 
Christ, not only because we do not make greater use of all 
available media, but also because we are making only feeble 
efforts to understand the power of each modern medium of 
communication and its influence on Christ’s message. 
“Without media my information was useless, my judgements 
were uninformed, and my decisions were suspect.” 

What ought the Presbyterian Church do to improve its 
ministry of communication? Here are some suggestions: 

1. The church needs to place communication concerns high 
on the list of priorities and develop a comprehensive plan to 
overcome present deficiencies. 

2. The church must commit resources of money and 
personnel to this task. 

3. The church must launch an extensive education program 
in communication to assist the boards and congregations to 
use media effectively to present Jesus Christ to all mankind.* 
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@ “You mean that’s the first time you’ve ever used one of 
those things?”’ The comment of my nine-year-old son deflated 
me completely. I had used transparencies on an overhead 
projector, as a visual aid in a teaching sermon on the Bible. 
And not with a small evening crowd, but at the major eleven 
o’clock service! I thought I had been innovative, and so did all 
the other adults over 40. But my small son assured me that he 
had been using this visual aid in school for three years! 

Taking my cue from that experience, I decided to begin 
using an overhead projector in the church school. At first we 
borrowed one from our neighboring friendly school principal, 
but as time went on, we bought a good used one that some 
business had discarded for a better model. We also decided to 
try to “teach” the church school curriculum by using as much 
of the modern communications technology as we were able to 
manage. 

“Now this is the big person on this side; and that’s me, the 
little person on the other side of the wall,’ explained the 
ten-year-old boy to the assembled throng of juniors. “That 
wall separates the two people. But do you see that hole I’ve 
drawn in the middle of the wall? Well, that’s the ‘breaking 
down of the middle wall of partition between us’ that Paul 
speaks about in the Bible. The hole in the wall stands for 
reconciliation.” He was describing what he had drawn for the 
overhead projector, to illustrate the biblical passage which the 
group had studied. 

Another group of twelve-year-olds was busy setting up the 
8 mm. projector to preview the film they had made on “The 
Face of Justice”, which highlighted their study on “Faces of 
God.” Planned, filmed and scripted by the youngsters with the 
help of their teacher, the film was made successive Sunday 
mornings in Hamilton. They were struck with the strong 
contrast in housing in the city, illustrating the vast gaps that 
exist between the rich and the poor. 

The other groups were distributing their newspaper (which 
included interviews of members of the congregation and 
community about justice in Hamilton); setting up their puppet 
show; and arranging their paper mache display which turned 
out to be the unjust and discriminatory situation of women in 
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today’s society! 

Those initial experiences convinced us that we ought to 
take the lead more from the youngsters as we designed our 
joint curriculum for the Church of St. Thomas (Anglican) and 
First United Church. And as a result, we are now into banners, 
creative drama, slide shows with tape recorder commentaries — 
all of which attempt to assist us in expressing the biblical faith 
we profess. We’ve found good response in using short films like 
Parable and Red Kite to link contemporary thinking to biblical 
concepts. And it has made us use our printed texts as 
background and resource — not as a class reading book. 

But what about adults in the congregation, some of whom 
still look upon the 16mm. projector as a mysterious “‘moving, 
talking show?” We’ve found that older people are more open 
to the communications media than one might expect. In our 
main services of worship, on occasion, we’ve used 2 x 2 slides 
flashed on the church walls at the front to illustrate a 
meditation or the scripture. Some slides have been the old 
familiar long-flowing-gown biblical types. Some we have had 
made up from contemporary ads in magazines. Particularly 
useful are the contemporary slides with large printed letters 
urging us to RISK, or BE FREE. The visuals enhance the 
spoken word when used as illustrative material, and drive the 
message home. At Christmas, our madonna and child appear 
visually not simply in the traditional symbolism of Mary and 
the baby in the Bethlehem stable; but as the modern Canadian 
woman and her baby; as the impoverished Zambian and her 
emaciated child. 

One night the Couples’ Club decided to experiment with 
closed circuit television, and use it as a program base for 
discussion. They persuaded the audio visual department head 
from McMaster University to transport the equipment to the 
church hall, and they viewed a video tape on drug usage, which 
was then used as a basis for discussion. We found out that soon 
reasonably inexpensive video tape recorders will be on the 
market. These can be used to record some of the good 
programs that appear on TV for later use with an adult study 
group. The advantage of the VTR as against 16 mm. films (so 
we discovered) is that ANYBODY can very easily learn to 
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“shoot” footage for a VTR — its like learning to run your own 
home movie camera. Community colleges, universities, school 
boards, hospitals usually have some of this equipment. And 
one of those institutions (particularly the community college) 
is likely to offer beginners’ courses in the use of VTR. Why 
don’t you inquire in your area? It makes adult learning a lot 
more fun. 

Commercial TV is known as “broadcasting” since it is 
beamed at as wide an audience as possible. Cable TV is known 
as “narrowcasting,”’ since it is designed for and beamed at a 
small, specialized group of people. In Hamilton, six denomina- 
tions were able to produce 12 weeks of cable TV shows for 
adults. The station was delighted when EXTENSIONS (the 
name taken for the co-operative work) volunteered to recruit 
the people, design the programs, and circulate the local 
congregations as to viewing times. The calibre of programs 
wasn’t professional. But that isn’t what we wanted anyway. 
What we wanted, and got, was a lively exchange of informed 
opinion from a variety of Christian traditions on such matters 
as worship, initiation into the Christian life, the church’s social 
responsibilities etc. And all free. But most important: col- 
lectively we got our feet wet in the TV media, and are 
prepared now to learn how to use it to assist us in our 
common work. 

This year, through EXTENSIONS, we’ve gone commercial. 
Channel 11 offered such an ecumenical group time and 
production facilities free of charge. And with some expert help 
from Tim Elliott (a free lance media person under contract 
part-time to the Niagara Diocese — Anglican) we have managed 
to produce 13 shows. “‘What’s Involved”’ for people at critical 
times of their lives: death; birth; work; and how does the 
Christian faith inform the situation? The series is slated for a 
Sunday morning 11:30 a.m. time slot. We are wondering if any 
local congregations will take the initiative to install a TV set in 
the sanctuary, and use one of the shows as part of theiir 
morning worship. 

Because of our co-operative work around the city, a 
number of us spent a great deal of time running here and 
there, borrowing visual material from each other. We also 
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discovered that the Catholic diocese owned an excellent series 
of short instructional films which we previously had booked 
through our own Protestant sources at exorbitant rental rates. 
So we are now creating a co-operative visual resources centre. 
We have stored in a central place all the visual material that 
any of the six member denominations may like to make 
available (i.e. film-strips, slides, tapes, cassettes, simulation 
games etc.) We are developing reciprocal arrangements for 
borrowing and using each denomination’s material. We are 
listing what visual resources congregations may own, so that 
these can be borrowed by interested congregations in 
other parts of the city. We now have facilities for previewing 
materials, and have arranged four monthly evenings for key 
people in congregations to acquaint them with this growing 
new service. Its a long way off yet but a communications 
centre for this area for the religious community, geared to 
training Christians for their ministry tomorrow, is in the works. 

And then there are the more public ways in which members 
of congregations have tried to use the media to “say” their 
faith. Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish women co-operatively 
sponsored a six week series “Film as Conscience”’in Hamilton 
a year ago. The series featured full length films such as Alice’s 
Restaurant, Grapes of Wrath etc. as starting points for 
discussion on social issues of the counterculture, labour 
management relations. Leading resource people from various 
denominations led the discussion, as ordinary Christian people 
grappled with the implications of their faith in a changing 
society. 

All of the things ’ve mentioned above have been the logical 
outcome of my own learnings from the TOWN TALK project 
in Thunder Bay, 1967. TOWN TALK was a public forum in a 
community of 100,000 people which took place in every 
conceivable setting: television programs; radio hot lines; 
citizen discussion groups; regular meetings of sororities and 
service clubs; university and high school seminars; professional 
associations; churches. The limits of the public forum were set 
only by the imagination of citizens themselves. It was a crash 
program — a community wide blitz, whereby for one month 
dozens of voluntary agencies as well as the public structures of 
the community talked about the key concerns of the city. The 
use of TV was crucial to the success of the project. 
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In the emerging urban areas today, there is a serious 
breakdown of communication. The size and massive problems 
of the city leave the average citizen paralyzed and confused, 
not knowing how to cope with issues, and feeling powerless to 
express his faith creatively. TOWN TALK was one com- 
munity’s attempt to deal creatively with social paralysis — to 
evoke, or provoke social responsibility on the part of 
individuals and groups. It created a new form of town meeting 
— an electronic meeting. It combined the sophisticated 
technology of the 20th century, with community organiza- 
tion, and put the media at the disposal of the ordinary person. 
Individual Christians who recognized the need for the churches 
to utilize the media in the service of the community, created 
TOWN TALK. I doubt if Pll ever be involved in anything as 
exciting as that movement ever again. But I did learn how 
important communications are to people. And to the work of 
reconciliation to which we are committed.* 


THE AUTHOR is an ordained minister who together with her husband, 
the Rev. R. F. Wilson, serves First United Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
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BY LLOYD C. MACKEY 


TOP: The St. 
Andrew’s Boys’ 
Brigade pipe 
band. LEFT: 
Outside St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Calgary. 
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From St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, here’s 


LEFT: Donald 
Sterne anda 
class of 12-year- 
olds in the 
church office. 
BELOW: Bill 
McAulay and 
John Young 
demonstrate 
one of the educa- 
tional tools used 
in the church 
school. 


@ The discussion in one of the Congress groups had found its 
way around to church schools and the reasons for their decline 
in recent years. 

One of the participants, appearing almost mystified by the 
trend the conversation had taken, said he was involved in a 
Christian education program where the church school 
attendance had grown from less than 50 to almost 400 in the 
past nine years. 

Naturally, he was beseiged with questions as others in the 
group tried to find the key to church school growth which had 
proved so elusive in their own congregations. 

At the invitation of The Record I took a look at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Calgary, Alberta, to see what 
has made its Christian education program successful. 

Possibilities which emerged were use of a simplified type of 
curriculum, the feeding of church school enrolment through 
midweek programs such as Boys’ Brigade and C.G.LT., 
absentee followup, use of awards, and an emphasis on 
“winning young people to Christ.” 

We also learned that St. Andrew’s, under the watchful eye 
of presbytery, is involved in a reproductive effort, the 
Bonavista extension, which operates in rented school quarters 
in a growing subdivision four miles away. 

Church school superintendent John Young noted that the 
curriculum published by Scripture Press was put into use at St. 
Andrew’s a few years ago when it was discovered that the 
material then in use was discouraging to teachers. Volunteer 
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teachers felt they were not qualified to do the research 
needed. 

The Rev. Kingsley King said that although SP material is 
more evangelically-oriented than Presbyterians normally use, 
its simplified form more than makes up for any disadvantages. 
Both he and Mr. Young pointed out that when material which 
might conflict with a Presbyterian viewpoint occasionally 
comes out, teachers “‘are not bound to the curriculum.” 

Adopting of SP material has made teacher recruitment a 
much easier task than before. The two-fold effect of the 
teacher situation has been that teachers stay on staff for longer 
than they did formerly, and classes can be divided more 
frequently when they get too large for one teacher. Assistant 
superintendent Bill McAulay told of one teacher who wanted 
to drop out for a year but was back after two or three Sundays. 

One of the appealing features of the Boys Brigade is its 
award-winning pipe band. Other brigade activities which prove 
popular are gymnastics, first aid and crafts. 

All Christian education programs are strongly tied to the 
central focus of the church school. Youngsters cannot join 
C.G.1.T. or Brigade unless they attend a church school, 
although it need not be St. Andrew’s. 

One practice which creates student enthusiasm is the 
periodic Awards Sunday, on which students are rewarded for a 
variety of achievements, including regularity of attendance. 
“Some people say it is bribery to give awards, but after all, the 
book we give each student costs very little,” he said. At the 
last award day, about 80 students received such books. 
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Students get involved in extra-curricular activities which 
tend to help build church school and church attendance, as 
well. For example, just before I visited Calgary the children 
distributed pamphlets to new townhouses and trailer courts 
located near the church, an activity that they enjoyed. 

The bonus, of course, was the new family in church the 
following Sunday who came because a youngster delivered the 
invitation. 

The people who run the St. Andrew’s programs are not shy 
about maintaining traditional values with reference to dis- 
cipline and organization. The key, however, to maintaining 
that balance between discipline and freedom, appears to lie in 
the extraordinary interest teachers and leaders show in 
maintaining contact with the students. 

The quality of leadership helps, too. Mr. Young seems to 
have the knack of making Christian education exciting and 
worth while. 

Students, as well as teachers stick with St. Andrew’s. 
Statistics show that the teen-age bracket of activity is growing 
larger every year. Mr. Young pointed out that much of that 
growth has come from the fact that church school students 
who started attending a few years ago have stayed on past the 
normal drop out time. 

One factor which has kept young people in the Christian 
education program is the emphasis on personal commitment. 
Discussion with teen-agers shows that while young people do 
not want to be pressured toward church membership, they do 


not mind being encouraged to know Christ as a person. From 
that point the matter of membership develops naturally. 

Adult groups at St. Andrew’s reflect the same emphasis on 
faith-building activities as do those involving children and 
teen-agers. There is a men’s breakfast every two weeks, and 
last winter about 20 men were studying various phases of 
Christian living. The women’s groups were involved in an 
in-depth study of missions in India. In addition to the WMS, 
there is a ladies “coffee counter” group which meets mid- 
Wednesday mornings. 

The church school staff numbers about 50 (creating a 
pupil-teacher ratio of about eight to one). A partial occupa- 
tional breakdown of teachers and leaders shows housewives, 
accountants, a petroleum engineer, a chemical engineer, a 
president and vice-president of two oil companies, school 
teachers, and a carpenter. 


The Bonavista “extension department” has been going for 
two years and now involves about 60 students. The Brigade 
has been engaged in brochure distribution in some of the 
surrounding new subdivisions. 

St. Andrew’s is not a large congregation, its communicant 
membership is shown as 383. But it has the largest Pres- 
byterian church school between Thunder Bay, Ontario and 
Vancouver, B.C., with about three times the number of pupils 
found in a congregation of its size.*« 


LLOYD MACKEY is a free lance writer who lives in Chilliwack, B.C. 
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You'll s save money and set great heal 
with our new,easy, completely safe, 
suaranteed, proven discovery about 


@ Do you like the title? It isn’t original to me; a Montreal 
advertising agency produced it. This agency is convinced that 
it is the most persuasive headline ever written. They’re not just 
guessing either, for the headline is based on the results of 
research done at Yale University on the, “12 most persuasive 
words in the English language.” The only problem that the 
advertising agency has is in coming up with a product to fit the 
description. 


What do you know that fits the description? Have you any 
suggestions? What about that flashy imported little car that’s 
sold to a tune reminiscent of “All You Need is Love” and with 
the words: “All you need is Datsun’? Or what about that 
place in the country away from the health-destroying pollu- 
tion of the city? Could it be that the advertisement fits your 
favourite brand of cigarettes or floor wax, or deodorant — yes 
it must describe your favourite deodorant or maybe your 
brand of creamy hand soap. 

Based on this headline, what does the advertiser know 
about you? Please close the magazine and think for a few 
minutes. He knows that you have material needs (‘“‘save 
money’). He knows that you want health. He knows that you 
are impressed with what is “new” and “‘easy.”’ He knows that 
you don’t want to take chances and that you want a 
guarantee. He knows that you are scientific and want things 
discovered and proven. He also knows that it’s a good thing to 
mention love. 

In 1938 the Institute for Propaganda Analysis identified 
the basic technology of advertising: 
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First, the advertiser mentions bad words — like “odour” 
and “bad breath.” 

Second, glad words are used, words such as “wonder” and 
“unique.” 

Third, because we have a tendency to transfer through 
association, the advertiser looks for ways in which he can 
relate to our good experiences. Sale of Molson’s beer (until 
recently owners of the Montreal Forum) went up and down 
with the fate of the Montreal Canadiens. The advertiser 
attempts to get the joy of a particular experience transferred 
to his product. 

Fourth, testimonials are always popular. If that cynic of 
cynics Gordon Sinclair says Dominion meat has no more than 
one-half inch of fat, you’d better believe it. If Angela Mosca 
says his brand of shaver is better, we pay attention, rather than 
running the risk of having to tell him to his face. 

Fifth, advertising appeals to the “plain folks.” Now if that 
lady down the hall can get her wash twice as clean, can count 
on Arid Extra Dry, and have children with fewer cavities, why 
can’t you? 

Sixth, advertisers stack the cards; they tell only a part of 
the truth. Cars are always bigger, better, safer, sleeker, and a 
bigger bargain. They never pollute or wear out, at least not in 
newspapers or on radio or television. 

Seventh, advertisers use the bandwagon approach. Every- 
body’s doing it or going there, so don’t be an oddball. Get 
with it; get in on the act. 

The advertiser knows something of human nature. He 
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appeals to our pride, our fears, our drives, needs and instincts. 
He has a product or a service in search of a market, and he’ll 
do his best to reach us. 

No product and no service ever fulfills our real or even our 
supposed needs. When we get brand X home, we soon find 
that it does not give us the promised warmth, comfort and 
vitality. Nor is it possible to “build a little happiness into (our) 
mornings with the colourful bath.” No, it doesn’t work and 
too often when the advertiser says: “Try it, you'll like it ”, we 
end up with indigestion of the soul. 

If you were to buy all the “right” things — cigarettes, suits, 
stereo, sports car and coffee, so that your image and your 
person became one, you would no longer be you, but 
someone’s image of what you should be; you would be iz. If 
she looks like she just stepped out of a hat box, then maybe 
she did. If he looks well-preserved, then maybe he is. Watch 
the advertisers’ view of man; you are more than a consumer. 

Perhaps Marshall McLuhan is right when he suggests that 
the only reason the newspapers carry so much bad news is to 
offset or counterbalance the effect of the “good news” of the 
advertising. If you take a close look at the advertising you will 
agree that it does have a “‘gospel:” Man is greedy, gullible, and 
proud, with a lust for the symbols of success; we (the 
advertisers) have those symbols as pre-packaged goods and 
services; they are available for a small down-payment and easy 
budget terms. There is an implicit recognition of what we in 
the church call sin, and an antidote or “means of grace.” 
Tetzel’s approach to salvation (huckstering indulgences) was 
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neither as blatant nor as persistent as that of the advertiser! 

“Who listens to all that stuff?” I can hear someone say. 
“We are more discriminating than that. We laugh at those 
crazy ads.” Ah, stand by for this important announcement: 
advertising is most potent when you think you are not 
listening! We are not aware of the powers of electricity until it 
fails. When the electricity goes off have you ever said: ‘‘Well 
then, Pll spend an evening at home reading or watching 
television ?”” Numbness before electricity or advertising does 
not take place at the level of opinions but of perception 
patterns, or just plain habit. Awareness of the power of 
advertising is necessary if we are to avoid being altered by it, 
otherwise, to quote the Psalmist, “We become what we 
behold.” 

Let me summarize in a single paragraph. Advertisers know a 
great deal about you and me. They use this knowledge to sell 
us goods and services. We don’t buy goods and services, we 
buy the promises and those promises add up to something that 
is akin to what the church calls salvation. Still, no product 
adequately fits the description. No product “delivers the 
goods.” 

Now what about that title and the search for a suitable 
product. Have you any suggestions? Play it safe, just write 
them on the back of our new Superb Soup label and send it 
with 25 cents in coin or stamps to this address and you may be 
the grand winner of our completely safe, and well-proven 
secret discovery. It’s easy and it’s guaranteed; its healthy and 
you'll love it.* 
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News 


Woman tops class of 18 


The travelling scholarship, the highest 
award of Knox College, was won by Mrs. 
Noel Gordon (Dorcas Drennan) the only 
woman among the 18 graduates this year. 
She is a daughter of the manse who is 
married to the minister at St. Albert, 
Alberta, who in turn is the son of the 
Rev. R. Russell Gordon of London, Ont. 

W. Ian MacPherson of Toronto was 
awarded three scholarships, and David L. 
McInnis, one of two brothers from 
Ingersoll, Ont. in the class, won two. 

The degree of Master of Divinity, 
which replaces the B. D., was conferred 
upon: Rev. G. W. C. Brett, G. J. Bylaard, 
C. E. Cox, Mrs. J. D. (Drennan) Gordon, 
A. J. Hewitt, Rev. M. S. Jess, W. I. 
MacPherson, P. D. Mellegers, Rev. J. W. 
Milne, C. M. Mitchell, D. L. McInnis, D. 
C. McQuaig, C. A. Reed, T. G. Samuel, J. 
A. Sitler, Rev. S. J. Stewart, G. E. 
Thompson, Rev. K. M. L. Wheaton, B. 
Wiebe. 

Brian R. Ross, of the Pentecostal 


Assemblies of Canada, received the degree 
of Master of Theology. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. 
Douglas G. M. Herron of Calvin Church, 
Toronto; Prof. H. Keith Markell of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal; and the 
Rev. James E. Sutherland of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan (in absentia). 

The address was given by Prof. H. 
Keith Markell, professor of church 
history in Montreal. 

Principal J. Stanley Glen presided at 
the 128th annual convocation on May 2. 
The 1972 graduates were the first to have 
Toronto School of Theology courses 
available to them through all three years 
of study. 


Presbyterian College 


Taking his text from Benjamin 
Disraeli, “never complain; never explain’, 
Rev. Dr. David H. C. Read of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, addressed the 105th convocation of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, on 
May 3. 

Dr. Read outlined a program for the 
church in days to come. Present-day 
difficulties present a testing-time, as John 
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Every Little Bit Helps 


The National Development Fund 


MITE BOXES 


are now available free of charge 


Knox said, “I thank God I have come in 
the strain of battle’. Out of the stresses 
of our time new life will be born in the 
church. The preacher fills a prophetic 
role, he doesn’t argue, he makes a declara- 
tion. 

Of the two men who received the 
diploma and the three who received the 
certificate of the college, all but one are 
from the Atlantic provinces. 5 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
Everett H. Bean of Sydney, N.S., and the 
Rev. John A. Simms of Montreal West, 
both natives of the Maritimes. 

The acting principal, Rev. Dr. C. 
Ritchie Bell, announced that the first 
ecumenical session in continuing 
education would be held in the college 
next term. Tribute was paid to Prof. 
Charles H. H. Scobie, who is leaving the 
faculty for a post in Mount Allison 
University. There were 19 students 
studying theology during the past year. 

Appreciation was expressed _ to 
Lawrence G. McDougall, Q.C., who is 
retiring after seven years as chairman of 
the college board. Dr. John A. Simms will 
be the new chairman. 

Dr. Bell presented the first copy of a 
complete set of all the L. W. Anderson 
lectures given at The Presbyterian College 
to the convocation speaker, Dr. Read. 


Fund Campaign. 


Order from 


The National Development Fund 


50 Wynford Drive 


They may be used in your Church School, Womens’ 
Organizations, etc. — or your whole congregation. 


Every Presbyterian, young and old, should have the 
privilege of participating in the National Development 


Don Mills, Ontario. 
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New Canadian name 


Church of Canada is the name 
approved for the church that will come 
into being when union takes place 
between the Anglican Church of Canada, 
the United Church of Canada, and the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

The new name (which does not 
include “the”) was approved by the 
general commission on church union at 
its meeting in April. Over 100 names were 
suggested. 


Northern Ireland 


Opposing views of the situation in 
Northern Ireland have been taken by the 
Irish Council of Churches and the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland. The Irish 
Council says it can understand the 
“direct-rule” decision of the British 
government and declares itself opposed to 
any political action “which leads to 
intimidation, a heightening of political ~ 
tension and further threats to the 


. . ” 
Bei cos se sstaceucorn ae AT RIVERDALE CHURCH, PAPE AVE., TORONTO, the 98th General Assembly will meet June 
: 4 — 10. Volunteers from the 350-member congregation have worked for months to prepare the 
province to use the next 12 months to act church building, one of Canada’s largest, for the Assembly. Rev. R. B. Milroy has been minister 
constructively with Britain to create a_ there for ten years. The congregation, 65 years old next October, last played host to the General 
society where violence no longer rules Assembly in 1953. 


and in which all sections of the com- 


Go forth and multiply. 


At Gestetner we heed The Word. 

That’s why our machines can be found wherever people 
need printing quickly and economically. Whatever has to be 
said and no matter how many times the message must be 
repeated, Gestetner will do it. 

We have stencil duplicators to print one hundred copies 
or a thousand, at a saving of up to 40% on what you're paying 
on outside printing. 

So go forth and clip the coupon. So we can help you 
multiply your message. 


Gestetner 
The original way to copy. 
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Gestetner. 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. PR/6/72 
Dear Gestetner here is my clipped coupon. 
Please tell me more about your 
| Stencil Duplicators 1 Offset Duplicators [1 Photocopiers U1 
Name 
| Address. | 
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A delightful collection of forty- 
eight sermons for children. Differ- 
ent, funny, sad, thought-provok- 
ing, and above all, true-to-life. 

S. Lawrence Johnson respects his 
audience’s intelligence, thus 
earning their respect. $3.15 


AN EVANGELICAL 
FAITH FOR TODAY 


Dealing briefly with leading 
controversial issues in the modern 
church, John Lawson states for 
laymen the distinguishing marks of 
an evangelical faith. Paper, $1.85 


BITE A BLUE APPLE 


Dare to risk an imaginative faith 
is Bruce Neal’s cry as he reveals 
the Bible as a living spiritual 
record and Christian experiences 
as found in modern literature. 
Paper, $2.60 


PRAYERS 
FOR 
THE LATER YEARS 


Special expressions of joy, grati- 
tude, and insight in fifty-two 
prayers for the “Indian Summer’ 
years. Large, easy-to-read type. 
Josephine Robertson. $3.10 


ON NURTURING 
CHRISTIANS 


Wayne R. Rood explains changes 
in education for today and to- 
morrow. He recommends that 
Christian educators recapture their 
unique ability to nurture. Bibli- 
ography. Paper, $2.95 


minister |_| 
will = ‘AN 

_ self-destruct 
in 5 more meetings 


putting it together 
in the parish 


Simple disciplines for getting 
started, professional models and 


strategies, case studies—all in the 
interest of helping the minister 
“get it together” in a more 
creative ministry. James D. Glasse 
offers tested ideas and sugges- 
tions for the pastor as an indi- 
vidual. $4.15 


VICTORIOUS LIVING 


The inimitable E. Stanley Jones 
shares his thoughts in a book of 
daily devotions for family, group, 
or personal meditations. For 

use as weekly study by classes or 
Or as a continuous whole. Paper, 


$2.35 
DON’T PARK HERE 


How the famous and the anony- 
mous have surmounted tragedy 
provides a dynamic message. In- 
teresting facts about Louis Braille, 
et al. C. William Fisher. Paper, 
$1.60 


THE MENTAL HEALTH 
MINISTRY OF THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


The church can be more effective 
in this area and Howard J. Cline- 
bell, Jr. proceeds to show how 

by looking sharply at major church 
functions, directing attention to 
specifics. Paper, $3.10 
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meditations for 
bird lovers 


Life lessons garnered from the 
antics of birds—the thrush family, 
roadrunner, the tiny cactus wren. 
Twenty prayers and appropriate 
Scripture. Ruth C. Ikerman. $3.15 


AWAKENED WORSHIP 


Involving Laymen in Creative 
Worship. |s public worship con- 
sistent with Christian faith and 
does it actually communicate 

that faith? Wilfred M. Bailey sur- 
veys the situation and encourages 
active lay participation. Paper, 
$3.10 


THE UNSHAKABLE 
KINGDOM AND THE 
UNCHANGING PERSON 


E. Stanley Jones underscores his 
belief that through the centuries, 
the church has separated Jesus 
from the one theme he emphasized 
—the kingdom of God. Thus, he 
explains concepts, principles 

and illuminates potential power 
available through the applied 
Kingdom. $6.25 


ABORTION: THE 
AGONIZING DECISION 


“Forthright, thoughtful, and lucid, 
Dr. (David R.) Mace’s book is 
important for all those involved in 
this agonizing decision.” Somers 
H. Sturgis, retired head of 
OB/GYN Dept., Harvard Medical 
School. Cloth, $3.95; paper, $2.10 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 
g.rwelch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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munity can play a full part. For its part, 
the Presbyterian Church “deplores’” the 
British decision “taken at the expense of 


the peaceable majority” but urges 
patience and non-violence on “our 
people.” 


Self-help in Malawi 


A unique experiment in inter-church 
co-operation is reported from Malawi, 
Africa, where the Christian Service Com- 
mittee is engaged in development. 


The program includes _ self-help 
projects, improvement of agriculture, 
boring for water, rural health units, and 
encouragement of education. 

The Rev. Tom Colvin, a church of 
Scotland missionary, described the 
activities of the Christian Service Com- 
mittee on a visit to Toronto on April 28. 
Roman Catholics and Protestants support 
the committee, which co-operates with 
the government. 

Malawi is one of the poorest countries 
in the world. The population of 4% 
million is 60% Christian. Only about 30% 
of the children are able to attend primary 
school. 

The churches have devised a program 
of development rather than relief or 
welfare. Priorities are determined in co- 
operation with the government, and the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency supports projects in Malawi. 

Canadian Presbyterians working in 


Malawi are the Rev. Brian Crosby and his 
wife, who direct a church youth centre in 
the south, and Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Butcher, 
school. 


who teach at a_ secondary 


- 
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FORTY YEARS AFTER HIS ORDINATION 
and induction as minister of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston 
and his wife were honoured by the Presbytery 
of Paris. Tribute was paid by Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Munro and Rev. Alan Embree, presbytery 
moderator. Gifts were presented to Dr. and 
Mrs. Johnston, Except for nearly six years 
Overseas as army chaplain, Dr. Johnston has 
served Central Church since April 12, 1932. 
He retires on August 31. He was moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1966 and mission 
board chairman for 12 years. 
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Let your 
Heart Go- 
Wide? 


World 


IT HURTS 
TO BE ABANDONED 


Little Lin San had been wan- 
dering all day through the streets 
of Taipei, Formosa, looking for 
her mother. 

She was cold, hungry and fright- 
ened, and it was almost dark. 

Our staff worker found her here, 
leaning against this rough wall. 
Lin San looked up and asked, 
“Please, help me find my mother.” 

Was Lin San abandoned? Lost? 
Are her parents even still alive? 
We will probably never know. 


And she is only one of thou- 


sands—children who look to us 


for love and care. 
North American families 
been sponsoring such children, 
sharing their blessings with 
youngsters around the world. 


For only $12 a month, you too 
can help a child like Lin San. You 
will receive a photograph, personal 
history and the opportunity to 
write letters. 


Your child will know who you 


are, and will answer your corre- } 


spondence. You can send a special 


gift at Christmas or for a birthday. ; 


You will find that helping a needy 


child this way is an intimate, per- | 


son-to-person experience. 


Little Lin San and children like 
her need your love. So won’t you 
help? Today? Thank you. 


Some areas of greatest need are: | 


India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Tai- 
wan, the Middle East, Africa, Bra- 
zil, Mexico; or let us choose a 
youngster from our emergency list. 


Since 1938 = 
have ; 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


(Name Country) 


Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month [J 


to helppby, giving) S$... 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANAD 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


I wish to “‘sponsor’”’ a boy [] girl (J for 
ONES VEar rime cea As cavceereietels.c lols tele eiersters 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 


P-6-72 


r] 
a 
i 
a 

z | 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, ap- 
proved by U.S. State 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 


helping children around 
the world since 1938 and at present as- 
sists over 110,000 children in more than 
800 Homes and projects in over 650 
countries. 
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THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND provided $2,000 towards the cost of a senior citizens’ 
home in Corner Brook, Newfoundland, which was opened in May. The home is owned and operated 


by the West Coast Inter-Faith Social Service Council, and accommodates 102 people. Rev. Fred 
Knox is shown presenting the cheque to lan Fisher, the superintendent. 


Suitcase cross 


| The donation of a new 
pulpit fall presented the 
session of Knox 
Church, Carberry, 
Manitoba, with a 
problem that had a 
unique solution. The 
new pulpit fall was 
w ordered with a picture 
of the burning bush 
inscribed on it instead 

re @igegof a cross, as had been 
inscribed on the former one. A critical 
observer noted that the church was now 
without any symbol of the cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

The session duly met to consider the 
question, and it was decided to purchase 
one for the Communion table, to be given 
in memory of former session members 
now deceased. A choice was made for a 
celtic cross, in keeping with the traditions 
of Scottish Presbyterianism that came 
with the early settlers to Manitoba. 

The problem of purchasing a suitable 
cross in Scotland was almost resolved, 
when it was found that the cost of 
packing and shipping the cross would be 
prohibitively expensive. On hearing of the 
problem, a local doctor exclaimed, 
“That’s alright, ’m going to Glasgow for 
a medical college reunion. I'll bring it 
back under my arm!” And so he did. 

What is so unique? Perhaps a lesson in 
co-operation. The doctor is Roman 
Catholic, and a real bond of friendship 
exists between him as a fellow Christian, 
and this congregation in search of a cross. 
In an age of suitcase explosives, a suitcase 
cross has its own message. 


i Veer SN 


O Canada amended 


For congregations that sing the 
national anthem on the first Sunday in 
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July, here is the version that was given 
first reading in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa: 


O Canada! Our home and native land! 

True patriot love in all thy sons 
command. 

With glowing hearts we see thee rise, 

The True North strong and free! 

From far and wide, O Canada, we stand 
on guard for thee. 

God keep our land glorious and free! 

O Canada, we stand on guard for thee. 

O Canada, we stand on guard for thee. 


Methodist vote in India 


A 1970 vote by the United Methodist 
Church in North India reversing an earlier 
decision to merge into the Church of 
North India was beyond “its legal 
authority,” according to the denomina- 
tion’s juridical council. The decision 
opens the way for the church, which has 
600,000 members, to become part of the 
united church. The court said the “over- 
whelming votes cast for union in the 
annual conferences” kept the union “still 
very much alive.” 


N.D.F. audited figures 


The audit at the end of the year 
showed that the National Development 
Fund had received $2,325,983, of which 
$213,744 came from investment income. 

Outstanding pledges totalled 
$1,504,896, and tentative congregational 
acceptances amounted to $180,065. 

Later figures issued by Dr. J. A. Munro 
on April 21 showed receipts from con- 
gregations, $2,125,821; special gifts, 
$562,788; and tentative targets not yet 
pledged by congregations, $171,897. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On April 30 receipts from con- 
gregations for the General 
Assembly’s budget totalled 
$376,981, as against $388,158 for 
the first four months of last year. 

Expenditures amounted to 
$848,698, as compared to 
$679,497 on April 30, 1971. 


Here’s an idea! 


Friendly communication 
with Italian neighbours 


How do members of a suburban con- 
gregation make friendly contact with 
their Italian-speaking neighbours? 

The congregation of Pine Ridge Pres- 
byterian Church, on the edge of Metro 
Toronto, spent a weekend in study and 
renewal, with visitation as part of the 
program. 

First, they met in conference, begin- 
ning Friday evening, learning about God’s 
purpose and their part in it. After a 
musical hour led by the Sellwoods group, 
the church in action was studied from 
exhibits and literature in the church hall. 

Saturday began with a breakfast for 
elders, then inspiration and study. The 
volunteer visitors were briefed by three 
Italian-speaking evangelists, the Rev. K. 
Crisci and laymen Gerardo Pompeo and 
Carmon Fiorito. 

“Don’t tell them what church you are 
from, tell them about God their heavenly 
father,’ was the advice to the visitors. 
They reported back that 70 families had 
received them. 

The conference continued on Saturday 
evening, and Sunday opened with a 
prayer service, followed by a meeting 
with the evangelists and the regular hour 
of worship. 

Further inspiration, discussion, study 
and fellowship continued through Sunday 
evening. The emphasis was on renewal in 
the congregation to make the witness of 
its members to others more effective. 

One participant reported: “The week- 
end left us with a resolve to try harder to 


AT THE MISSION AND OUTREACH 
evangelism conference at Pine Ridge Church an 
Italian-Canadian evangelist, Carmon Fiorito, 
left, talks with James Preston, Gwenne Shantz 
and Morris Medurd. 
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find our place in God’s plan and purpose, 
and to use whatever talent he gave us for 
others.” 

The Rev. Alex McCombie and elder 
William Wright gave leadership. The 
minister at Pine Ridge is the Rev. Howard 
L. Shantz. 


THE HEAD TABLE at a men’s leadership 
breakfast in Melrose Park Church, Toronto: 
Rev. Fred Rennie, Aubrey McNaughton, Fred 
Hobbs, Dr. S. L. Boehmer, speaker, Alex Deans, 
Rev. H. W. McAvoy, moderator, East Toronto 
Presbytery. 


P.M. PERSONALITY 


. \ The branch supervisor of 
yo *“S} the Credit Union Centre for 
de. two Credit Unions at 
~~ Thunder Bay, Ont. is our PM 
age’. personality for this month. 
John Currie is clerk of session at First 
Church in Thunder Bay (formerly Fort 
William) and is a representative elder in 
the Presbytery of Superior. He has been 
one of the men’s work representatives in 
his presbytery since the start of the 
movement in 1957. 

John was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
but has lived at the Lakehead since 1912. 
He served his community on city council 
for a period of three years. John and his 
wife Ethel are the parents of Patricia, a 
graduate of Queen’s University and wife 
of Bruce Pappas, assistant professor of 
Carleton University. 

John serves on the Telecare committee 
in his city, which does outstanding work 
of a social nature. He has been a commis- 
sioner to General Assembly on several 
occasions. 


Guyana’s first conference 


The first national conference of Pres- 
byterian Men in Guyana, South America, 
was held April 7 to 9, at St. Columba’s 
House, Better Hope. This is a lay training 
centre located about seven miles out of 
the capital city of Georgetown. The 
conference was arranged by a steering 


committee composed of Montrose 
Beramsingh, chairman; Allan Chand, 
vice-chairman; Solomon Kumar, 


secretary; David Kunar, treasurer; and 
Donald Deebrah and Walter Bhola, 
committee members. 

Forty-eight delegates including two 
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Two more good reasons 
for not drinking: 


1. Lower cost 
car Insurance 


Our experience shows that abstainers 
have fewer car accidents, fewer home 
fires. So we can afford to insure for 
less. 

If you're a non-drinker, living in 
Ontario or Alberta, can you afford not 
to look into Abstainers’ insurance for 
your home and your car? 


2. Lower cost 
fire insurance 


Contact your nearest agent or write 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 


BRIDES — BE DIFFERENT 
Headpieces, veils, custom made. Very newest 
fashions at lowest prices. Contact Grace Palmer, 
Bridal consultant, 215-4th Ave. West, Owen 
Sound, 519-376-8546, or, Bonnie Hastings, 
Kitchener, Waterloo, 519-745-1734. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


EWART COLLEGE 


The College of 
Christian Education 
for the 
Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
now offers 
a choice 
of four programs 
for 


men and women 


a 3-year (3 semesters) degree-diploma program for high 
school graduates with high standing. 


— University of Toronto, Bachelor of Arts 
— Ewart College, Diploma in Christian Education 


a 3-year diploma program for high school graduates. 
a 2-year diploma program for university graduates. 
an individual study program. 


For further information, write to: 


Ewart College, 156 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


from Trinidad and two from Canada were 
present. The Guyanese delegates 
represented 9 of the 10 parishes in 
Guyana, which comprise 47 congrega- 
tions. 

The theme of the conference was “Our 
Reasonable Service.” The Rev. Zander 
Dunn of Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont. 
was the theme speaker. 

Roy Hamilton, national director of PM 
for Canada presented the challenge of 
men’s work from the Canadian viewpoint 
and showed two films on the work of 
men in Canada and the United States. 
Following the conference, Zander Dunn 
and Roy Hamilton visited all ten parishes 
of the Guyana Church, along with 


THE EXECUTIVE of the National Committee 
of PM in Guyana: Walter Bhola, Donald 

Deebrah, Solomon Kumar, secretary, Montrose 
Beramsingh, chairman, David Kunar, treasurer. 


members of the Presbyterian Men’s 
Committee. A men’s work representative 
is to be elected from each parish to be 
added to the national committee. Plans 
are being made for observance of Laity 
Sunday, October 15, to coincide with this 
emphasis in Canada and Trinidad. The 
men are also planning projects which will 
serve the communities in which they live. 


Breakfast in Bermuda 


While St. Andrew’s congregation in 
Bermuda is part of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, it is seldom that we 
have news of this beautiful church and its 
people. On the way back from the 
Presbyterian Men’s conference in Guyana, 
Rev. Zander Dunn and Roy Hamilton 
visited the congregation where the Rev. 
Leslie G. Smith, formerly of Ottawa, is 
now ministering along with his wife. 

A men’s breakfast was arranged on 
Sunday, April 23, at which the men 
prepared a_ distinctively Bermudean 
breakfast consisting of cod fish, potatoes 
and bananas. A good representation of 
the session, board of managers and other 
members of the congregation attended. It 
was reported that this was the first men’s 
meeting ever held in the congregation. 
Roy Hamilton described the aims of the 
Presbyterian Men’s movement and 


showed the film The PM Story. The men 
displayed considerable interest in the 
movement during the discussion which 
followed. One of the elders, Edward 
Rose, registered to attend the men’s 
conference in Ottawa in May. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn preached at the 
moming service and presented the 
mission challenge facing the church 
today. The congregation was especially 
interested in hearing about the church in 
Guyana. The pulpit, Communion table 
and chairs in Burns’ Church, Georgetown, 
Guyana, bear a plate stating that they 
were donated by the congregation at 
Bermuda. 

It is hoped that in the future, closer 
fellowship may be possible between this 
congregation of our church in Bermuda 
and those in Canada. 


Youth 


Caribbean youth 


“The peoples of the Caribbean have 
the power to develop themselves”, so said 
the delegates to the ecumenical youth 
consultation on Youth in Caribbean 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
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and regular. 


help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to help 
maintain natural regularity. 
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Development held in Curacao in April. 
Taking a critical look at Caribbean 
society, the delegates observed that 
education, the church, social clubs and 
the courts have all acted in concert to 
keep the people of the Caribbean 
ignorant and in submission. 

Decisions affecting their economy are 
made chiefly outside their area or in the 
interest of those outside the area. A 
change of the economic structures must 
therefore seek to use the resources of the 
area in the interest of the people. This 
can only be achieved when private owner- 
ship for profit gives place to communal 
ownership of the assets of the area. 

Caribbean society is racially mixed 
with the majority of the people of Indian 
and African descent, yet the whole 
orientation is white and European. Any 
development must therefore make the 
black person aware of himself, proud of 
his colour and unapologetically equal 
with all men. The social institutions, 
home, school, church, news media, artists 
all must assist in making the people of the 
Caribbean fully appreciative of their 
culture. 

The young people at the consultation 
pledged themselves to such changes as 
would enable total development. They 
noted the futility of effecting any 
significant change within present existing 
structure. The task of youth is to bring 


about the necessary radical changes 
required in the society of Caribbean 
peoples, so as to effect the kind of 
development which makes them persons 
and liberates them from the forces which 
have kept them in a perpetual state of 
under-development. 

The consultation also supported the 
World Council of Churches grants made [ 
to liberation movements in Africa, W 
Canada, Japan and the Caribbean. THE COMMUNICANTS'’ class of Fi 
/R. HUMMELIN New Westminster, B.C. Si oa oa 


TWENTY-TWO CANADIANS received the Queen's Badge, the highest award of the Boys’ Brigade, 
from the Governor-General at Government House, Ottawa. Following the investiture, Rev. W. W. 
MacNeill gathered together the Presbyterian boys who were made Queen’s Men. The home churches 
represented are: St. Andrew's, Calgary; St. Matthew's, Montreal; Westminster, Pierrefonds, St. 
Timothy's, Ottawa, and St. Andrew's, Scarborough. 


A Gestetner stencil duplicator 
is still Che best way 
to help you spread the word. 
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Whether it’s news about the annual 
church dinner, an appeal for fixing the church 
roof, or printing the weekly church bulletin. 
Gestetner is still the quickest and most 
economical way to tell everybody what’s 
going on. 

If you would like a word with us about 
spreading the word, just clip the coupon. 


Gestetner 
The original way to copy. 


ET EE GEES EEE Ee Ee ee eee 
Gestetner. 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. PR/6A/72 
Dear Gestetner here is my clipped coupon. 
Please tell me more about your 
Offset Duplicators 


Stencil Duplicators 


Photocopiers 0 


Name. | 


| 
— 


i Addres 
| City. 
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Books 


IN SEARCH OF CANADA 

A collection of stories about places 
and people has just been published by 
The Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) 
Ltd. There are 50 stories, over 400 
photos, and some beautiful paintings. 
Eddie Baker, founder of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind is the 
subject of one story, as is Jack Miner, 
who set up his own sanctuary for Canada 
geese. Dr. Alan R. Dafoe of quintuplet 
fame is there, as is the late George Darby, 
doctor-minister of Bella Bella, B.C. It isa 
book to enjoy and return to. (Reader’s 
Digest, $11.97). 


LAUGH BABY LAUGH, by Ann Henry 

Laugh baby laugh — and don’t ever 
stop because if your sense of humour is 
all you have left and you lose it too, 
youre finished! Ann Henry today is a 
successful journalist, TV personality, 
playwright and author. However, life has 
not always been easy for her. 

Poverty, as a child, was made bearable 
only because of her most extraordinary 
father. Poverty, as a young deserted wife, 
and mother of three, was bearable only 
because life was so hard, it could not 
possibly get any worse. This is the 
personal story of one who has 
experienced more opposites in life than 
most of us can imagine. It is a story of 
struggle, heartache, and desperation. It is 
also a story of success, laughter and love. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.95). 

Frances D. Nugent 


FORTY YEARS WITH THE SILENT 
BILLION, by Frank C. Laubach 

The founder of the world literacy 
movement has lost none of his enthu- 
siasm, in fact the impression he conveys is 
that illiterates have become the “‘despera- 
te” billion. The message is that the only 
really happy people are those who help 
others, and Dr. Laubach challenges the 
reader to do just that. This book updates 
“Thirty years with the Silent Billion” 
which he wrote in 1960. (Welch, $7.25). 


A RAP ON RACE, by James Baldwin and 
Margaret Mead 

What happens when you put a famous 
black American author and a famous 
white anthropologist together, with a 
tape recorder, for several days? 
Apparently not as much as the publisher 
had hoped. You discover some interesting 
personal insights on race — how it feels to 
be black in the U.S.A., or white in New 
Guirilea — what this can do to your 
perceptions of your own colour and how 
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this may affect your perceptions of other 
people. 

Rap On Race is worth reading if you 
have a personal interest in either James 
Baldwin or Margaret Mead, but it is 
essentially a fairly random editing of two 
people’s thoughts and perceptions. It 
does not present any kind of ordered 
argument or discussion that could be of 
practical value. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$7.95) Jim Duke 


See/hear 


Communications 


Interested in a library-resource centre 
for your church? Arlie G. Freer has 
produced a fine little guide. It is called, 
appropriately enough, A _ Library- 
Resource Centre For Your Church. It 
covers filmstrips, cassettes, records, 
books, pictures and other audio visual 
resources. The guide includes many other 
handy items such as a list of recom- 
mended equipment and a sample customs 
clearance certificate. Produced for the 
United Church of Canada, the guide is 
available from the United Church House 
and Presbyterian Publications. 

Another source of information on 
audio visual equipment for the local 
church is by Gilbert M. Galloway in the 
January/February 1971 issue of 
Spectrum/International Journal of 
Religious Education, pp. 23-26. 


Resource Centres 


If you are interested in ecumenical 
resource centres, there are several in the 
early stages of development, including 
Hamilton, London, Windsor and Ottawa. 
No single congregation can afford (or 
should buy) all of the available resources, 
but by pooling funds and materials now 
on hand, better resources can be avail- 
able locally. Information on these resource 
centres can be obtained through the 
audio visual department. 


From Church Offices 


A considerable amount of good 
material has come from the offices of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in recent 
months. In this issue there is an advertise- 
ment for the new audio visual resource 
catalogue. In addition, the board of 
Christian education has just produced a 


supplement for the Resources for 
Ministry with Youth catalogue. 
The supplement includes a study, 


some quotations from the report by the 
committee on youth, a simulation game 
and information about resources on 
mission study, poverty and the third 
world. The supplement is available at no 
charge to those working with young 
people. 


Communicate: Young and Old 


The best single source of resources for 
ministry with youth (as far as I know) is 
Respond Vol. 1 by Keith Ignatius. 
Published by the Judson Press, it is 
available from Presbyterian Publications 
for $4.30. 


Communicate: Concern 


A series of paperback books has just 
been released that deserves special 
attention: The Silver Burdett All-Age 
Discussion Series. The booklets are 
bright, full of pictures and pertinent 
quotations. They do not exhaust the 
subjects but should develop interest. 
They are short enough to invite interest 
and long enough to hold attention. Titles 
include: Leaders Guide, Authority, 
Youth Culture, Generation Gap, 
Together, Freedom, Poverty, Drugs, 
Race, Violence, Revolution, Destiny, 
World Religions, Extremists Right and 
Left and Communication. 

The booklets are about 90 cents each, 
and the guide is $2.35. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from GLC Educa- 
tional Materials and Services Ltd., 115 
Nugget Ave., Agincourt, Ontario. 


Communicate: Change 


The National Film Board of Canada 
has a newsletter called Challenge for 
Change. If you want to use film and 
television as media for elliciting change, 
ask to be placed on their mailing list. The 
address is Box 6100, Montreal 101, 
Quebec. 


Communicate: 


What are you doing? If you have 
problems or ideas in the use of resource 
material, let me know. 

— L. E. Siverns 


Personals 


The moderator of the 97th General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, 
participated in the George Leslie Mackay 
centennial in Taiwan in May. Then he 
flew to Edinburgh to represent The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada at the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Miss Lily Cuendet was 
honoured by Knox Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta, on com- 
pletion of 30 years as organist 
there. Presentations were 
made at a reception where a 
cake shaped like an organ 
console was cut. 

Thomas Shields was presented with a 
desk set in recognition of 25 years out- 
standing service as clerk of session at the 
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58th anniversary dinner of St. James 
Church, Toronto. 

The Rev. John C. Cooper 
has been appointed director 
of personnel services, The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, effective July 1, 
1972. He was formerly 
national director of church 
extension. 

Mrs. Sheila Milne is the 
first woman elder to be 
ordained in the 83-year 
history of Maisonneuve — St. 
@ Cuthbert’s Church, Montreal, 
**Que., where the Rev. James 
iF. Miller is minister. 


George E. Hannahson was honoured 
on completion of 25 years as organist and 
director of praise, Knox Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont. The congregation 
presented the portrait shown above and a 
gold watch. Mr. Hannahson is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister. 

The Rev. T. Rex Norman has been 
appointed secretary for the Bay of Quinte 
district of the Canadian Bible Society. 
Formerly minister of Knox United 
Church, Peterborough, Ont., he will 
succeed the Rev. Colin R. Rudd, who 
retires on June 30. 

The Rev. Randolph R. Mohr, pastor 
for 19 years of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Stettler, Alberta, has been 
appointed secretary for the South Alberta 
District of the Canadian Bible Society. He 
succeeds the Rev. Andrew S. Wood who 
is retiring after 28 years in that position. 

Dr. Marion Powell has been named 
head of a population unit to be estab- 
lished at the University of Toronto 
School of Hygiene on July Ist. Formerly 
medical officer of health for 
Scarborough, she is the wife of the Rev. 
Donald Powell of the board of Christian 
education. 


Letters 


IN REPLY TO MR. ZEGERIUS 


The call for “open, thorough and 
brotherly dialogue” on the nature of 
“Our Mission Task” in a letter in the 
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April Record was appreciated, and I 
respond out of my own limited experi- 
ence. 

The Rev. Han Zegerius’ “perplexity” 
at the methods of presenting the findings 
of the consultation on “The World 
Mission Task Today” to the church 
causes me to question his understanding 
of the due process to which we commit 
ourselves in this Presbyterian part of the 
catholic body of Christ. Surely no con- 
sultation, commission, committee or 
board convened directly or indirectly 
under our General Assembly is beyond 
the responsible guidance, consideration 
and control of the courts of the church. 
The findings (quite distinct from a board 
report) of the consultation are now being 
presented for testing in the crucible of 
mission, the congregations and courts of 
the church. But it is in the session and 
presbyteries, and in the highest court of 
the church, that they will bear fruit or 
wither away in terms of missional policy 
making and changing. 

About the handling of the findings, let 
me say that there will be no “opposi- 
tion”, other than that of apathy or 
anti-revisionism, if they are dismissed by 
ministers and not considered in con- 
gregational sessions. We really will be 
contending “in a vacuum’’ if the conten- 
tion is between empty Christians in 
whom no Christ lives. Any discussion of 
the findings will only be as “shallow” as 
the commitment of those sharing (ie 
hearing and expressing) and suffering 
through their missional callings together. 

Granted certain aspects of the con- 
sultation warrant some criticism — a 
mission theology spectrum heavy on 
one side, insufficient involvement of con- 
gregation-oriented persons in the con- 
sultation itself, the follow-up leaving 
some questions unasked and more 
unanswered — but let’s not go off fighting 
straw men of procedure! This is only one 
more beginning among many “new” 
beginnings made in the response to the 
call of Jesus Christ to mission. I am 
confident that the sessions and higher 
courts will not let any faddish ideas or 
the hottest issues of the day lead the 
church away from following the Lord of 
mission. 

The dialogue my fellow-correspondent 
calls for will be most fruitful when the 
differences are clearly stated and well 
heard. EVERY “different understanding” 
must be heard, and ALL “alternative 
mission-patterns should be considered, 
NOU DeCauscmm the VammaTcMmmiGitterentse 
“radical” or “exclusive,” but because in 
them may be found the fuller truth of 
Christ being taught his missionary people 
today. Then, all together and mutually, 
each person, congregation, agency or 
group may go forward, sharing in the 
proclamation, enactment and acceptance 
of the gospel. Another ground-rule of the 
dialogue is that each must have scope and 
a willingness to suffer growth in any open 
consideration. (Cont. on page 33) 


New! 


from 
AUDIO VISUAL 


SERVICES 


an 


Audio Visual 
Resource Guide 


can assist you in the planning of 
programs 


a subject-matter index with over 
1,000 entries containing 
pertinent headings 


offers materials for all grade and 
age levels from pre-school! to 
adult 


most recent guide of Audio- 
Visual resources available from 
the A-V Service Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 


offers suggestions on how to use 
the resources 


all resources listed alphabetically 


includes a coupon for 1 rental at 
no charge 


includes descriptions of films, 
filmstrips, slides, recordings and 
tapes 


sizes 8% x 11 inches, 3 hole 
punched 


Price $2.00 


Order From 


Audio Visual Services, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ontario 


A SCROLL for 25 years of service on the kirk 
session of St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, Alta., 
was presented to Charles Ogilvie by Rev. 
Kingsley King. 


Church 
Cameos 


A COMMUNION SERVICE was presented to 
First Church, New Westminster, B.C., by L. 
McMillan in memory of his aunt, Miss Jean 
MacTaggart. It was received by Rev. J. D. 
Wilkie, supply minister. 
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THE EASTER SUNDAY SERVICE being telecast from St. Andrew's Church, Islington, Ont. 


oy 4 . 
THREE ELDERS with long service were 
honoured at MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. Frank E. Milne, left, is representative 
elder; Norman D. McPhie, centre, is 93 and 
was formerly presbytery treasurer; E. S. Smith 
has been active in church extension in Hamilton 
Presbytery. Over 200 attended a testimonial 
dinner. 


A 


A “HAPPENING” was held during the Easter 
holiday, at St. Andrew's Crescent Heights 
Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., when children 
gathered for stories, songs, handcrafts, games 
and Bible study. Here they are making drawings 
interpreting ‘‘the shepherd boy David with his 
harp and sheep.”’ At right is Rev. ints 
Henderson. 


ea \ SSH 
A PRESENTATION WAS MADE at St. 
Andrew's Church, Whitby, Ont., to Miss Roberta 
Doust, church school teacher, by her class, on 
the occasion of her departure for Frobisher Bay. 
Shown, left, is Rev. W. J. S. McClure, Carolyn 
Knowles, Miss Doust, Robert Jackson, Allan 
Nicholson, Stephen Thwaites. 


Se 
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@ Reed Allen of Toronto presented an 
amplifier system to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lindsay, Ont., on behalf of his mother 
and himself and in memory of George 
Allen. It was received by H. H. McFadden 
and dedicated by Rev. Orville Locke. 

B® Distribution of 4,500 gospels of John 
to homes in Scarborough and a four-day 
preaching-teaching mission were features 
of the 120th anniversary of Melville 
Church, West Hill, Ont. Gifts included 
two stained glass windows in memory of 
the founders and ministers of the con- 
gregation. Rev. Wallace Whyte is the 
minister. 

@ Special Communion tokens com- 
memorating the 40 year ministry of Rev. 
Dr. G. D. Johnston will be used June 11 
in Central Church, Brantford, Ont. They 
were designed by Donald Brown. 

@ At St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont. a velvet runner for the Communion 
table was dedicated in memory of Dr. 
Alexander S. MacLaren. The gift of the 
kirk session was presented by Graham 
MacMillan, representative elder, and 
dedicated by Rev. George E. Dobie. 

@ Sod was turned for the new Jona 
Church, Dartmouth, N.S., by Dr. R. W. 
Trites and E. Fraser. The building should 
be ready at the end of July. 


A LECTERN was presented to First Church, 
Portage la Prairie, Man., in loving memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Dunsmore, given by members 
of their family. It was dedicated by Rev. H. L. 
Henderson and Rev. L. MacLean. 


A $500 GIFT to the National Development 
Fund marked the 100th anniversary of Cush- 
man Memorial Church, Hull, Que. The cheque 
was presented by Frank Leggo to Dr. E.G. B. 
Foote. Also shown are Rev. Lorne Lemoine, 
minister, and Dr. Murdo Nicolson, Assembly 
moderator, who preached at the centennial 
service. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 31) 


On his key point of the treatment of 
the validity of mission based on a 
person’s repentant, faithful and obedient 
response to Jesus Christ, I would beg to 
differ. I read and hear in the findings of 
the consultation a re-emphasis and re- 
statement of this Magna Carta of mission. 
Maybe they are imperfect and thematical- 
ly different, disturbing, and demanding, 
but in them I find a re-confession of these 
basic and abiding principles of true life 
for anyone born anew into the mis- 
sioning kingdom. Considering the findings 
and using the study-action guide, as a 
minister and the session embody in 
themselves, and help others to share, an 
encounter with the mission claims of 
Jesus Christ today, members and con- 
gregations will face some great missional 
responsibilities, local and global. 

If there is “a new radical approach to 
the mission task of the church” here, we: 
must surely search our hearts anew for 
the right response. That means new 
repentance, new faithfulness, new 
obedience for any missionary, profes- 
sional or lay, personal or corporate, local 
or abroad. Here’s to mutual up-building 
in the one mission of God to men! Let’s 
hear more from other men and women of 
mission. 


(Missionary ) (Rev.) Jack McIntosh 


MINISTERS FOR THE WEST 


The recent results of our synod’s 
requests in terms of manpower to the 
board of world missions prompt me to 
write on the question of the future of 
The Presbyterian Church in Western 
Canada. The request of the Synod of 
Manitoba and North Western Ontario for 
five ordained missionaries was answered 
by no appointments. This is not to say 
that the board has slighted our synod. It 
is a reflection, I think, of a general feeling 
among the graduating students that they 
do not wish to live and work outside the 
highly populated central area of Canada. 

The problem of staffing western 
churches was not as critical as long as the 
required ordained missionary year was in 
force. “Pll go where you want me to go,” 
was a familiar statement, because 
students knew that they had to put in a 
year of service somewhere in Canada, and 
so the west received its share (and 
perhaps more than its share) of O.M. 
appointments. Even when this system was 
in force, ministers were not noted for 
terms of long standing in the west. I 
remember the comment that my 
superintendent of missions made as my 
year’s required service drew to a close, 
“Remember, you’re a rotter if you leave, 
and crazy if you stay!” The system of an 
ordained missionary year was not without 
its faults, and largely because of its faults, 
it was discontinued. (Continued over page) 
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The Healing Relationship 
by Rudolph E. Grantham 

Meditations to 
bring the gospel to 
shine into the dark 
experiences of 
sickness and hos- 
pitalization — fear- 
faith, love-hostil- 


The Healing 
Relationship 


ity, hope-despair. 
$1.00 per copy; 10 
or more, 85¢ each. 


Faith and a Lump of Clay 
by J. David Barkley 


Rudolph E Grantham 


mth In today’s hard 
pee man profits 
from the hope 
Christ offers when 
man accepts the 
challenge and uses 
his faith and will. 
$1.00 per copy; 10 
or more, 85¢ each. 


Whom God Hath Joined 


Together 
by Wesley H. Hager 
A book of devo- 
tions for the first 
ae forty days of mar- 
ae riage, with special 
JOINED — prayers and table 
TOGETHER . 
graces. An_ ideal 
_ || bride’s gift. Hard- 
Ly) back, white. $1.25 
per copy; 10 or 
more, $1.00 each. 


Order direct from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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PLEASE send your Record address lahel 
with any notice of change. 


NOW is the time 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, and the 
Holy Land. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


A luxurious 20-Day Autumn Tour and Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside 
Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N’s palatial 
Passenger ship S.S. Prince George. Autumn Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, September 25th. C.N.'s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and return. See Canada 
C.N. style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and comfort- 
able accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘Trail of 


‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake § 


Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & Victoria. Two 
sightseeing tours in each city. Most meals, Tour price 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originating 
Toronto, June 17th, July 4th, July 22nd, August 8th, 
August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental to Edmonton 
“North to Alaska’ by motorcoach via Alaska Highway 
visiting Peace River country; Whitehorse,Dawson City, 
Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; “’Trail of ‘98° via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferryliner M.V. Wickersham, 
Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. Tour price 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE AND 
ATHENS (ISRAEL — GREECE) 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and Athens pre-Easter 
spring tour departing from Montreal Tuesday, March 
14th. Visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, Jordan 
River, Dead Sea, Samaria, Galilee, Caperanum, 
Nazareth, Athens and Corinth. Tour price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


ode BOOKS 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario ~ 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That LikesTJo Be Compared’ 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘Cliade W encour (1968) id 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


DUNCAN on his rounds. 


What now? This question faces not 
only the vacant congregations in the west, 
but also the whole church. We have 
striven to be a national church, and call 
ourselves The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but if the trend of preference 
among ministers is to live in central 
Ontario, then we will surely be The 
Presbyterian Church in Ontario. 

To be realistic, the question must 


surely crop up at the time of mission 
appointments, ““Why should anyone go to 
Thompson, Manitoba, or Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, which they have not seen, when 
they can go to Nearbytown, Ontario, 
which they have seen?” The basic fault of 
the present system of voluntary 
assignments must be considered in the 
light of the particular country which we 
are trying to staff as a national church. 
Canada, as a vast country of large 
distances, and our church, with two 
closely centralized centres for theological 
training, are the two factors that combine 
to cloud the issue for the new graduate 
when he or she tries to view the needs of 
the church. Of course the needs close to 
home are viewed more clearly than the 
needs far away. 

Surely there is more to Canada for 
those fortunate enough to have a choice 
in their decision of where they may live 
than that which is close at hand. 
Thousands of Canadians do not have this 


NEW: Presbyterian 
Music 
Camp 
August 20 — 27 


Le ie music-filled days at 
Golden Lake Camp, west of Ottawa, 
south of Pembroke. 

— with hymns from the new Book 
of Praise and other songs old and 
new. 

— for families, organists, youth, 
choir members, or any one over & 
who enjoys music. 

— special rate for families. 


For descriptive brochure 
with registration form, write: 


Mrs. E. Ross, Music Camp Registrar, 
Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


1457 Languages — 170 Million Scriptures 


IDEAL Clerical Shirt 


Short or long sleeves with single 
cuffs. Neat and comfortable. Collar 
attached (1 1/2” opening). Hidden 
zipper in back. 


Perma Press — sizes 14 to 17 1/2 
Short $9.95 Long $10.95 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 
Robe makers and Tailors 
26 Duncan Street 


364-4408 Toronto, 133 


In 1971 the Bible Society distributed 170 million Scriptures in 158 


countries and territories. 


world. 


The Scriptures have been published in 1457 languages and 
are now in the languages spoken by 96% of the people of the 


Without your gifts this great work would not be done. 
Thank you. Please continue to help. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


ra) Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
oO National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


choice. They are transferred to the large 
centres because that’s where their 
company has told them they will live if 
they wish to remain employed. The 
freedom of choice offered to a minister 
today in terms of where he or she may 
wish to live is a freedom not shared by 
many others. 

My point is not to weep or wail about 
the demise of the O.M. year. I wish to 
state categorically that I believe that 
there is a viable alternative to living and 
working in the large urban centres. 
Remarkable as it may sound to some, it is 
possible to have a good life, enjoy 
fellowship with remarkable people, 
breathe fresh air, have a good home, 
secure adequate education for your 
children, and have a valid ministry in 
Western Canada. 

Why don’t we raise up our own 
ministers? (After all I’m an easterner by 
birth.) One glance at the records of 
service of our church at home and over- 
seas will reveal that the west has provided 
its own share, and more, of the men and 
women who serve their Lord. One glance 
at the records of giving will reveal that 
the synod with the highest per capita 
level of giving is in the west. The church 
is alive in Western Canada! Now if that 
old message can only be gotten across to 
those who would be willing to expand 
their horizons, “Go west, young man, go 
west!” 

Carberry, Man. (Rev.) Graeme E. Duncan 


THE NEW HYMN BOOK 


As an organist and choirmaster myself 
(St. James’ Presbyterian Church, 
Charlottetown) I found Alan Cowle’s 
review of the new Anglican-United 
Hymnal stimulating and readable, and I 
agreed with most of it. 

With regard to finding the index of 
first lines, this is placed immediately after 
a_ buff-coloured page, which should 
facilitate finding it. 

I am less happy with the cover. It 
looks bright and splendid when new, but 
will it not look shabby rather quickly? 
The book itself is rather heavy to hold; 
organists are apt to forget that singers 
have no music stand apart from their 
hands! 

I agree whole heartedly with Mr. 
Cowle on the many unnecessary reharmo- 
nizations, some of which are just plain 
clumsy. Even “What a Friend,” with its 
primitive I — IV — V harmony, has been 
given the whole treatment with gratuitous 
passing notes, modulations and even a 
false relation. These unsophisticated 
“gospel hymns” should be left as they 
are. If they seem dated and out of place 
nowadays the obvious course is to omit 
them, or perhaps provide them with a 
different tune. It seems as though the 
policy of giving them a botched face-lift 
is going to alienate everybody. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.Christopher Gledhill 
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Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention ts not 
made in The Record. Items should be sent 
regarding active church leaders and members 
only. 


BRENTON, LESLIE SYDNEY, 
North Pelham Church, Ont., April 28. 


BROOKS, VERA THELMA, choir member, 
St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., March 24. 

CAMERON, PETER N., 95, senior elder, 
Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., April 1. 

CAMPBELL, MRS. ROBERT N., 85, life 
member, W.M.S., Burn’s Church, Mosa, Ont., 
March 2. 

CREESE, ELLEN ADELE, 85, resident, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Homes and former choir 
member, MacVicar Memorial Church, 
Outremont, Que, April 22. 

DYMENT, EDWARD EARLE, 74, elder, 
active in PM, Kensington Church, P.E.I., April 
12. 

ERSKINE, MRS. JAMES, 92, mother of 
Mrs. E. A. Thomson and Mrs. Samuel Kerr, 
former president Stratford Presbyterial, W.M.S., 
member Knox Church, Monkton, Ont., April 
14. 

FERRY, MRS. GEORGINA, long time 
president women’s guild, life member W.M.S., 
board member Protestant Home for Children, 
Provincial Grand Mistress, L.T.B.A., Mt. 
Pleasant Church, Vancouver, B.C., March 29. 

KERNIGHAN, MURRAY S&., elder, session 
clerk and Sunday school teacher, Knox Church, 
Milton, Ont., member of Assembly’s committee 
on church doctrine, April 15. 

MACDONALD, JOHN S., 71, elder, former 
church school superintendent, Glenview 
Church, Toronto, April 1. 

MATHESON, WILLIAM, 86, elder, Innerkip 
Church, Ont., April 8. 

McLEAN, THOMAS ALEXANDER, 61, 
choir member, Knox Church, Campbellton, 
N.B., March 22. 

NEAL, THORTON, 91, elder, Knox Church, 
Moore Township, Ont., April 25. 

NELLES, MRS. R. BERTRAM, widow of a 
Presbyterian minister, at Port Hope, Ont., April 
14. 

SANFORD, FREDERICK JOHN — elder, 
member of The Margaret Rodger Memorial 
Church for over 50 years, Lachute, Que., 
April 29. 

SHAW, MRS. NIEL, 81, W.M.S. member, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cardigan, P.E.J., March 21. 

THOMAS, THE REV. WILLIAM, retired, 
minister of Cooke’s Church, Toronto, 1935-44, 
in California, April 5. 

THOMSON, HELEN E., eldest daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Ross Thomson, Knox 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., suddenly on April 
10. 

VanPYPEN, ARNOLD, elder and treasurer, 
Bonar Church, Port McNicoll, Ont., treasurer of 
Barrie Presbytery, April 4. 


WELDON, ALBERT, 90, representative 
elder, session clerk, member of the board, St. 
James Church, Newcastle, Ont., March 24. 

WILLIAMSON, NORMAN G., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., April 8. 

WILSON, MRS. JOHN H., 88, charter 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Armstrong, 
B.C., life member W.M.S., April 14. 


elder, 


Anniversary 


100th — Cushman Memorial, Hull, Que., May 7, 
(Rev. Lorne Lemoine). 
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Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 


Barrow, Rev. Peter, Knox, Georgetown and 
Limehouse, Ont., March 29. 

Nicholson, Rev. David, Aldershot, Ont., May 
17. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. H. Douglas, St. Andrew’s, 
Toronto, June 1. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Hopewell charge, N.S. Rev. G. Cameron Brett, 
38 Maple Ave., New Glasgow. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.I. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. ; 

St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s and St. George- 
Pennfield, N.B., Rev. R. W. Ross, Box 878, 
Woodstock. 

St. John’s, The Kirk of St. Andrew’s, Nfld., 
Rev. J. S. S. Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. 
John’s. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and Sunny Brae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, 82 Daniel 
St. N., Arnprior. 

Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 


Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 


Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., Westmount 215. 


Ottawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. W. Currie, 82 
Kent St., Ottawa, KLP 5N9. 

Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 

Valois, St. Columbia by the Lake, Que., Rev. 
John Forbes, 12454 Richer  Blvd., 
Pierrefonds. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Campbellville, St. Davids, and Nassagaweya, 
Ont., Rev. J. M. Murray, 245 Garnet Ave., 
Milton. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. H. L. 
Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., effective Sept. 
1, Rev. F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 
Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 

606, Ridgetown. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 

Rev. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 


Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 

Welland, Hungarian, Ont., Rev. Hans W. 
Zegerius, 340 Lock St., W., Dunnville. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
team ministry with Rossburn- 
Waywayseecappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 
392, Rossburn. 


REGENT 
COLLEGE 


One Year Graduate 
Course in Christian Studies 
Fall 1972, Spring 1973 


JAMES M. HOUSTON 
D.Phil. 


Principal 


Man and His Physical 
Environment 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN, 
Ph.D. 


Introduction to Biblical 
Studies 


Old Testament Studies 
Hebrew 


IAN S. RENNIE, Ph.D. 
Theology and Exegesis 
Church History 
Apologetics 


CARL E. ARMERDING, 
Ph.D. 


Theology and Exegesis 
Old Testament Studies 


The World of the Old 
Testament 


W. WARD GASQUE, 
Ph.D. 


Introduction to Biblical 
Studies 


_ New Testament Studies 
Greek 


RALPH TURNBULL, D.D. 


Classics on 

the Discipline 

and Culture of the 
Spiritual Life 


Regent College 
5990 lona Drive 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
Canada 

604 - 224-3245 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO 18. ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
TEL. (519) 853-1510 


ACTON, ONT. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
e\ STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
e wens 


Bos KSZ Port Elgin, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 


places of interest. Write airmail to 
HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 
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FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@3 = =6COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
an Also aching gums, toothache 

THROAT pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 

NOTHING helps like DIANA 

mm to feel better quickly. Sold 

ti == by druggists across Canada. 


LEY 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


FOR HAPPIER 


—a 5 


Use CRESS Corn Salve or 
CRESS Callous Salve 


at all Drug Counters 
CRESS LABORATORIES, KITCHENER, ONTARIO. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


About 
the new 
Postal Code 


The Post Office is introducing 
the new Postal Code in Canada on a 
gradual basis. 

At the present time and until 
further notice, we are not adding 
the new code to our address labels. 

It will not be necessary for 
Record Secretaries to supply us 
with the new code numbers. 

This does not mean that in the 
future we will not be using the 
code, but that we will wait for the 
completion of the coding across 
Canada. 
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Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJ1. 
Thunder Bay, Calvin and Oliver Rd., Ont., Rev. 
Daniel J. Firth, 519 S. Vickers St., Thunder 

Bay. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Weyburn. 

Kipling, Bekevar (as of May 15), Rev. Robert 
Robinson, 1850 Parker Ave., Regina. 


Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s and Briercrest, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. J. J. H. Morris, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Albert St. and 14th Ave., 
Regina S4P 2T9. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy, Sask., Rev. J. J. H. 
Morris, First Presbyterian Church, Albert 
St. and 14th Ave., Regina S4P 2T9. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., Rev. 
Robin Ross, Box 57, Whitewood. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 
Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
New Westminster, First, B.C., Rev. D. A. Smith, 
4047 W. 15th Ave., Vancouver 8. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 

Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. James, Chatham, Ont., and New St. 
Andrew’s, Dover, Ont.; Wabush, Nfld.; Dr. 
H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, 
Ont. 


Readings 


June 1 — Song of Solomon 2: 10-13 
June 2 — Gen. 1: 20-26 
June 3 — Rev. 21: 1-8 

June 4 — Luke 6: 41-45 
June 5 — James 5: 10-16 
June 6 — Romans 8: 28-39 
June 7 — 2 Cor. 9: 6-15 
June 8 — Psalm 36 

June 9 — Proverbs 12: 22-28 
June 10 — Psalm 100 

June 11 — Gen. 1: 26-31 
June 12 — John 1: 9-18 

June 13 — Romans 8: 8-18 
June 14 — Hebrews 12: 1-11 
June 15 — Matthew 5: 13-20 
June 16 — John 6: 41-51 
June 17 — John 14: 1-10 
June 18 — Gen. 2: 18-24 
June 19 — Psalm 127 

June 20 — Eph. 5: 23-32 
June 21 — Eph, 5: 1-10 

June 22 — Mark 10: 13-22 
June 23 — Mark 5: 21-24; 35-43 
June 24 — Luke 15: 11-24 
June 25 — Exodus 18: 13-24 
June 26 — Phil. 4: 1-8 

June 27 — Matthew 14: 24-30 
June 28 — I Cor. 12: 12-26 
June 29 — Gen. 1: 1-13, 31 
June 30 — Psalm 19 
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CHILDREN’S 
STORY 
by Mabel Booth 


“(Mackay's 
cNew °Friend 


@ Mackay could not sleep for joy. Since coming to Tamsui, 
Taiwan, his only friends were the boys herding buffalo on the 
hills. But he longed for someone who would answer his many 
questions. Today, as he sat studying in his house, a young man 
appeared at his door. 

“Come in,” called Mackay. 

“My name is A Hoa,” said the young man. “I am a graduate 
of our college and would like to talk with you.” 

The word “talk” brought back memories to Mackay of the 
days he spent on the hills talking with the herdboys. At first 
they had run away when they saw him coming. He 
remembered how he gained their confidence by showing them 
his watch, letting them touch his hands, his fingers, his clothes 
and his buttons. He had written down the phrases and words 
he heard during the day and practiced them at night. He 
remembered, too, how the boys would laugh when he made 
mistakes. If it hadn’t been for the herd boys, he wouldn’t have 
been able to talk with this intelligent looking man now seated 
in his home. 

As Mackay and A Hoa talked together, A Hoa said “I like 
your words. I would like to hear more.” 

“Come again,” said Mackay. “I would like to talk with you 
too.” 

“Yes,” answered A Hoa, “I will come this evening.” Bowing 
politely to Mackay, he took his leave. 

Mackay watched A Hoa as he walked quickly down the 
road and disappeared out of sight. “Could this be the one for 
whom I have prayed,” he said to himself as he turned into his 
house. He began to prepare his evening meal but all the time 
his mind was on his visit with A Hoa and he recalled almost 
word for word A Hoa’s questions and the answers he had 

ven. 
4 As darkness came that evening, Mackay became anxious. 
Would A Hoa keep his promise to return? He sat in the door of 
his house, hardly daring to take his eyes off the path. Then out 
of the blackness of the night he could see someone moving 
June, 1972 


toward his home. Would this be A Hoa? He peered into the 
darkness. There were two people walking together. As they 
drew closer he could see that one was A Hoa, and the other a 
pompous looking gentleman striding along in step with him. 

Mackay welcomed A Hoa and his friend and in almost no 
time at all the three were deep in conversation. 

Then A Hoa asked, “Why did you come to Taiwan, Mr. 
Mackay?” 

“Because,” said Mackay choosing his words carefully, “the 
ever-blessed name of Jesus has always been sweet and sacred in 
my ears. Jesus came into the world to save all people.” 

“Those are strange words,” said A Hoa, “but they are good 
to my ears. I like them.” And as if A Hoa was satisfied with 
what he heard, he and his friend took their leave. 

As the men disappeared into the darkness Mackay said to 
himself, “Is this really the person God has sent to me?” There 
and then Mackay resolved to prepare himself to answer A 
Hoa’s questions. He took from his book shelf a book about the 
religions of Taiwan and began immediately to study. 

One evening, as Mackay sat in the doorway of his house 
trying to catch a little of the cool evening breezes, suddenly he 
heard voices in the distance. He looked’ up and saw the 
shadowy forms of men walking in the direction of his house. 
When they came closer he could tell by their dress that they 
were a group of college graduates. To his relief, A Hoa was 
with them. 

Overjoyed to see A Hoa again, Mackay stepped down to the 
path. He bowed to his guests and proudly A Hoa introduced 
each of his 12 friends to Mackay. 

For some hours the 12 men discussed and argued about 
their religion. To their surprise Mackay was able to refute their 
arguments sometimes by quoting from their own writings. 

When they left Mackay felt more than ever that he must 
study harder the beliefs of the Taiwan scholars. He reached for 
a book on the shelf. Long into the night the light from his 
pewter lamp could be seen burning in his little house. 

The next time A Hoa came, he brought 20 men with him. 
They too argued and asked questions hoping to catch him in 
his words. But to their amazement Mackay could always give 
them answers. For this reason A Hoa’s friends became angry 
and before long they left. 

For some time Mackay sat quietly thinking about the 
conversation with the men. “Will A Hoa come again?” said 
Mackay. ““O God, is A Hoa an answer to my prayer?” He 
reached for his Bible and began to read but his mind wandered 
back to A Hoa. “Will he come back? Would these 20 men 
persuade him that their way is best?” He looked down at his 
Bible resting on his knees and began to read aloud. Suddenly, 
he noticed a shadow on his Bible. He looked up quickly and to 
his great joy there stood A Hoa. 

“I brought these learned men to test you,” he blurted out. 
“T wanted to know if they could silence you.” Then he was 
quiet as if forming the words in his mind before he would 
speak again. “I like your words. I have thought about them. 
What you teach is true. | am determined to be a Christian.” 

“Your words please me,” said Mackay. “But there is one 
question I want to ask. Are you willing to suffer for Jesus 
Christ?” 

“IT am willing,” replied A Hoa firmly, “‘even unto death.” 

From that moment on A Hoa became Mackay’s faithful 
friend.* 


THIS IS the second story about Dr. George Leslie Mackay, the first 
Canadian missionary to go to Taiwan, then known as Formosa. Dr. 
Mackay began his ministry in Tamsui in 1872. 

The book “From Far Formosa,” by Dr. George Leslie Mackay, was 
the source of information for this story. 
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J. DORCAS (MRS. 


NOEL) GORDON, 
a member of 
Patterson Church, 
Toronto, anda 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto, is the 
wife of the Rev. 
Noel Gordon. 
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ALEXANDER J. 
HEWITT, a member 
of Knox Church, 
Dundas, Ont., isa 
graduate of Waterloo 
Lutheran University. 


CLYDE A. REED, 

a member of First 
Church, Towanda, 
Penna., is a graduate 
of Renssalear 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Knox College 


JAMES A. SITLER, 

a member of North 
Park Church, Toronto, 
is a graduate of 
Waterloo Lutheran 
University. 


DOUGLAS C. 
McQUAIG, of St. 
John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., isa 
graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University. 


W. |AN MacPHERSON, 


of Park Lawn Church, 
Toronto, anda 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto, will go to 
Whitehorse, Y. T. 


EDWARD O'NEILL 
is a member of 
Alderwood Church, 
Toronto. 


TERRANCE G. 
SAMUEL, a member 
of Willowdale Churcel 
Toronto,isa 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. He is 
married, with a wife 
Eileen. 


C. MORLEY 
MITCHELL of Oliv 
Road Church, Port 
Arthur, Ont., anda 
graduate of Lakehe 
University, will go 1 
Kapuskasing and 
Cochrane, Ont. 


RADUATE 
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=RARD J. 
(LAARD,a 
2mber of Runny- 
de Church, 
ronto,isa 

yduate of Central 
lege, Pella, lowa. 


IAVID LORNE 


Ic| NNIS, a member 
f St. Paul’s Church, 


igersoll, Ont., is a 


raduate of Waterloo 
utheran University. 
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JOHN DANIEL 
McINNIS, a member 
of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll, Ont., is a 
graduate of Waterloo 
Lutheran University. 


PETER DIRK 
MELLEGERS,a 


Church, Duntroon, 
Ont., is a graduate 
of Calvin College. 


member of St. Paul’s 


GERALD E. 
THOMPSON, of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Westville, N.S., isa 
graduate of Acadia 
University. 


WALTER V. TAIT, 
a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Sutton, Ont., isa 
graduate of the 
University of 
Windsor. 


Presbyterian College 


CLAUDE E. COX, 
a member of the 
Church of Christ in 
Meaford, Ont., isa 
graduate of Abilene 
Christian College. 


PAVEL J. PLACEK 


is a graduate of the 
Jan Hus Faculty of 
Divinity in Prague. 


BENJAMIN WIEBE 
is a member of the 
Church of Christ and 
a graduate of Abilene 
Christian College. 


LAWRENCE J. 
COWPER, a member 
of Georgetown 
Church, Howick, 
Que., attended Sir 
George Williams and 
McGill Universities, 
and will go with his 
wife Kathleen and 
three children to 
the Spencerville 
pastoral charge, 
Ontario. 


EDGAR F. DEWAR, 

a member of Bethel 
Church, Marshy Hope, 
N.S., is a graduate 

of Acadia University. 
He has a wife, Marjorie, 
and two sons. 


G. CLAIR MacLEOD, 
of Long River 
Church, P.E.I., a 
graduate of Prince 
of Wales College 

and McGill Univer- 
sity, will be inducted 
as minister of 
Huntingdon, 
Athelstan and Elgin, 
Que. He is married, 
with a wife, Enid, 
and four sons. 


ALLISON JAMES 
RAMSAY of 
Richmond Bay 
Church, Tyne Valley, 
P.E.1., attended 
Prince of Wales 
College and McGill 
University, and will 
go with his wife 
Priscilla to Knox 
Church, Westport, 
Ont. 


WALDON B. 
MOASE of South 
Granville Church, 
P.E.|., attended 
Prince of Wales 
College, and will go 
to River John and 
Tony River, N.S., 
with his wife Alma 
and three daughters. 


Organizational change 
in the church 


The current efforts to find the best ways of 
organizing the work of congregations, 
presbyteries and boards of the Assembly need 
to be built on the New Testament base found 
in Paul’s concept of the Body and its parts 
with Christ as Head, the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and resulting diversity of functions, the 
interdependence and mutual support of 
Christians in love and in obedient service to 
Christ. 


cammrree OX ORGANIZATION (> PLANNING 


A committee of the Administrative Council. 


To help the Church move purposefully and effective- 
ly into its Christ-directed tasks, 


By providing leadership in Planning and Organiza- 
tional Development. 


The work of this Committee has been supported 
through contributions to: 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 
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General Assembly Issue 


THE MODERATOR 


Our 


New 
NMioderator 


™ The man who now holds the highest office in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada received his call to the 
Christian ministry when he was serving with an army chaplain 
during World War II. 

The story starts in Camp Borden, Ontario, in the year 1942. 
The chaplain of the Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers, a service arm of the forces, was the Rev. Finlay G. 
Stewart. One day he was asked by the commanding officer to 
explain in detail the padre’s particular duties and responsibi- 
lities. 

The C.O. was a man of quick decisions. “You'll need staff,” 
he told Stewart, “Pll get each company commander to assign a 
man to you.” 

The padre had been in the army long enough to know that 
this method of appointment might bring him the least useful 
man from each company. He insisted upon making his own 
choice. 

“One of the first men I selected was Max Putnam,’ Dr. 
Stewart told me. “The reasons were obvious. He was a fine 
Christian, an excellent singer, a good typist, and a top athlete. 
He had played championship junior hockey and was one of the 
best softball pitchers in Canada.” 

Ministering to the spiritual side of life was the chaplain’s 
major concern, but he was also expected to give leadership in 
any wholesome activity that contributed to morale. 

Putnam and Stewart worked as a team for four and a half 
years, first in England and then on the continent of Europe. 
RCEME units were widely scattered, and to keep in contact 
the padre had to be highly mobile. Officially Putnam was the 
padre’s clerk and driver, actually he shared in all of Stewart’s 
activities including the teaching operation known as the 
Padre’s Hour. 

It was not the pathway to promotion for either man. Finlay 
Stewart remained a captain throughout the war, and Max 
Putnam was discharged with the rank of sergeant. But they 
had the satisfaction of ministering to the largest single unit in 
the Canadian army (5,000 men), even though it was widely 
dispersed because of the nature of the service it rendered. 

RCEME teams won the Canadian army championships in 
softball, hockey, soccer and volleyball in 1942 and 1943 under 
the leadership of these two all-round athletes. 

During this association with Padre Stewart the call to the 
Christian ministry became insistent. Max V. Putnam, who had 
been brought up an Anglican in the village of Eastons Corners 
near Smiths Falls, Ontario, decided to study for the ministry 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

“The year 1945 was an eventful one,’ he told me. “T 
married Norah Heard, an English girl from Warwickshire, the 
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war ended, we went to Canada, I began university training at 
Waterloo College, was certified as a candidate for the ministry, 
and was taken on staff at St. Andrew’s Church in Kitchener.” 

Finlay Stewart had returned to his pastorate in St. 
Andrew’s, Kitchener, a position that he still holds. He was 
elected moderator of the General Assembly in 1956. 

At St. Andrew’s Max Putnam led the junior congregation 
and did much in the way of administration and program 
planning. In 1948 he obtained his B. A. and went on to Knox 
College in Toronto. 

While there he ministered to the congregations at Fenelon 
Falls and Glenarm, and after ordination in 1951 continued at 
Fenelon Falls for over a year. Then he was called to Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ontario, and in 1958 accepted a call to 
historic St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ontario, where he still 
serves. It was the home church of Canada’s first prime 
minister, Sir John A. MacDonald, and the church in which the 
idea of founding what is now Queen’s University was first 
proposed. 

However St. Andrew’s does not live on its past. Dr. Putnam 
(he received a D.D. from Knox College last year) is noted for 
his ability in the pulpit. He is a forthright, evangelical preacher. 
At the same time he has drawn children and young people. 
into the life of the church. St. Andrew’s has a communicant 
membership of over 900, with some 300 pupils in the church 
school. In recent years St. Andrew’s has been deeply involved 
in establishing two suburban congregations, Strathcona Park 
and Amherstview. 

The Sunday evening service still flourishes at St. Andrew’s, 
in fact it has been broadcast on radio for eight years and has a 
large listening audience over a radius of 100 miles. 

Dr. Putnam is chaplain of both the police and fire 
departments in the city of Kingston. He is also a director of 
the Church Athletic League, which encourages hundreds of 
boys and girls to participate in a year round program of 
inter-church athletics. 

Over the years Dr. Putnam, who is now 52, has served in all 
the courts of the church, including the office of moderator of 
synod and membership on many Assembly boards. He is one of 
the evangelists-at-large appointed by the board of evangelism 
and social action, and this past year was vice-chairman of the 
administrative council of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

There are five children in the Putnam family: Paul, 24, is 
married and living in Toronto; Shirley, 21, is in Ottawa; David, 
19, Ruth, 18, and Martha, 16, live with their father in the 
stately stone manse beside St. Andrew’s Church. 

Missing from the family circle is Dr. Putnam’s wife Norah, 
who died in January, 1971, after an illness of six months. 

The new moderator was the youngest of five children, his 
father died when Max was 16 months old. His mother, now 
97, lives in her own home in Eastons Corners, still alert and 
able to enjoy life. 

“One of the strongest influences on my life was my 
upbringing in that country village,” says Dr. Putnam, “where 
there was freedom and love and community, and where the 
church was central to community life.” 

He received his secondary school education in Smiths Falls 
Collegiate, and in his last year moved to Perth, Ontario, where 
he played Junior A hockey with the Blue Wings. That was in 
1939, and Perth went into the semi-finals against Verdun Maple 
Leafs, who defeated them with the aid of an outstanding 
junior named Maurice Richard. 

Max Putnam enlisted in the Canadian army in 1940, and 
soon afterwards met the padre whose influence and example 
led him into full-time Christian service * 

/BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
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SHE KNOWS MORE THAN WE’RE EVER LIKELY TO... 
ABOUT HUNGER 


Little Lin Tai was found in one of the back streets of Hong 
Kong. She had been abandoned. At that time abandonment, 
hunger and lack of care were things she didn’t understand, but 
it still hurts. 


Fortunately, Lin Tai’s story can have a happy ending because 
she has a sponsor. She is a lovely growing girl in the beautiful 
Pine Hill Home in Hong Kong, built to a large extent with 
Canadian funds. 


Thousands of Canadian sponsors provide the very necessities 
of life and care for many such children. We still have a long 
waiting list—and the cost is only $12 per month. 


Will you help? Today? 


Sponsors are needed immediately for children in: India, Phili- 
pines, Taiwan (Formosa), Nigeria, Burundi, Mexico, South 
America. (Or let us select a child for you from our emergency 
list. ) 


Receipts are Issued Promptly (Reg. No. 0211987-01-03) 


- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA. 


> 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA  : 
> I wish to “sponsor” a boy [] girl [] for one year in ss 
: (COUNTY: ecaereee se pe. search eet a file. ROMA tae 
- L] Please select a child from your emergency list , 
¢ I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). . 
* Enclosed is payment for the full year [] first month [J d 
: I cannot “sponsor” a child but want to help by 3 
e giving $ ’ 
* [J Please send more information. : 
on ETRE cS et ris AREER, eg 1 : 
BWA dcdye sete St real hie lee eit ras RIK ost x 
eel ACC ere rer ee aE TOVINCE emgaeeratre ZAP : 
° P-7-72 . 
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Here are answers to questions often asked about Sponsorship: 


Q. What does it cost to sponser a child? A. $12 per month. 
(Your gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? A. You may indi- 
cate your preference for a boy or girl, age, and country. Many 
sponsors allow us to select a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What information will I receive about the child I sponsor? 
A. A few weeks after you become a sponsor, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, a case history, and a description of 
the Home or project. You will also receive progress reports, and 
any additional information you may wish to request. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In fact, your child will 
write to you a few weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers overseas. You re- 
ceive your child’s original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the home or project overseas. 


Q. When was CCF started, and how large is it now? A. 1938 
was the beginning, with one orphanage in China. Today, over 
130,000 children are being assisted in 55 countries. 


Q. May groups sponsor a child? A. Yes, families, church clas- 
ses, office workers, civic clubs, schools and other groups. 


Q. Are all the children orphans? A. No. Although many of 
our children are orphans, youngsters are helped primarily on 
the basis of need. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF support overseas? A. Or- 
phanages, Family Helper Projects, homes for the blind, aban- 
doned babies homes, day care nurseries, health homes, voca- 
tional training centers, and many other types of projects. 


Q. How can I be sure that the money I give actually reaches 
the child? A. CCF keeps close check on all children through 
field offices, supervisors and caseworkers. Homes and Projects 
are inspected by our staff. Each home is required to submit an 
annual audited statement. 


Q. Is CCF registered? A. Yes, CCF is registered with the 
Federal Department of National Revenue, Taxation, holding 
Registration No. 0211987-01-03. 


Editorials 


Second board formed, third approved 


® Re-structuring was again the major item before the General 
Assembly, as the committee on organization and planning put 
further proposals before the church. 

Last year the Assembly approved a new board of world 
missions, an administrative integration of all mission work in 
Canada and overseas. That board is functioning, although it is 
still in the process of adjustment so far as staff is concerned. 

This year a board of congregational life was formed in 
accordance with the instructions of the 1970 General 
Assembly. Its principal purpose is to provide assistance to 
congregations for carrying out their program of life and 
mission. Eventually it expects to make wide use of field staff 
to maintain contact with congregations. 


The third phase of re-structuring is the establishment of an 
agency for ministry. This proposal was approved, and the 
details will be worked out for presentation to the 1973 
Assembly. Two other agencies were outlined, and senior staff 
in the national church offices will form a program co-ordinat- 
ing committee. 


The effects of these changes in national structure will reach 
down eventually through presbyteries to congregations, 
necessitating adjustment at all levels of church organization. 
Kirk sessions have a responsibility to understand and interpret 
the changes proposed, because sooner or later every Pres- 
byterian in Canada will be affected by them. 


Term eldership rejected 


® While the church seems ready to adopt change at the level 
of Assembly structure, it is apathetic about reforming the 
court that is responsible for the spiritual life of the congrega- 
tion. 

For two years a special committee has been trying to 
discover the mind of the church on term membership on 
sessions, first proposed in 1969 by the life and mission project 
(LAMP) in one of its recommendations. It circulated sessions 
through presbyteries with a statement in favour of term 
membership, a statement against it, and a theological state- 
ment on the subject. 

This year the committee reported that of the 44 pres- 
byteries in the church, only 20 sent in one or more replies 


from their sessions. Of these 69 favour term eldership, 83 
oppose it, and five are undecided. This means that only 157 of 
the possible 1,028 sessions were interested enough to consider 
the matter and reply. 

Under the circumstances, with such a meagre response from 
kirk sessions, the Assembly could only drop the matter and 
discharge the special committee. Replies indicate that elders 
themselves do not favour a limited term of office, so 
congregations will continue to elect them for life. The 
Assembly adopted the recommendation “that presbyteries are 
hereby notified that term membership (on sessions) is not as 
yet the law of the church, and presbyteries are directed to 
correct any irregularities. 


Anti-racism grants approved 


® The most lively debate centred on the anti-racism program 
of the World Council of Churches, which came up under 
several reports and through three overtures. In a vote that 
appeared to be close, the Assembly approved a recommenda- 
tion of the committee on international affairs supporting the 
W.C.C. grants, and then decided to make a financial contribu- 
tion towards them through our committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service. 


One of the commissioners later drew attention to the 
declaration of faith concerning church and nation, section 6, 
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as adopted by the 1954 General Assembly: 

“It is the church’s duty to denounce and resist every form 
of tyranny, political, economic, or ecclesiastical, especially 
when it becomes totalitarian. A citizen is not barred from 
disowning any government or organ of power which usurps the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ, and indeed may be obliged by 
God’s word to rebel against it. But if involved in such action, 
the church must remember that the weapons of her warfare 
are finally not of this world. Led by the Holy Spirit she will in 
any situation bear public witness to the absolute lordship of 
Jesus Christ and to the freedom of all men in him.’”* 
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Secretary 
for 

» World 
Missions 


™ The Rev. George Alexander 
Malcolm, 47, is the first general 
secretary of the new board of world 
missions. 

As chairman of the board over the 
past year, Mr. Malcolm represented the 
church at the George Leslie Mackay 
centennial in Taiwan in May. He had 
served as missionary there from 1954 
to 1960. 

“Taiwanese church leaders are will- 
ing and anxious to have more 
Canadians appointed as partners in the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan,’ Mr. Malcolm told The 
Record. “Both in Japan and Taiwan 
we found groups of Christian people 
deeply concerned that the gospel 
should be presented in every effective 
way to the people of their countries.” 

Bor in Hamilton, Ont., George 
Malcolm left the business world to 
answer the call to the ministry. After 
completing his studies at Waterloo 
College and at Knox College he spent a 
year at East River, a five point charge 
in Nova Scotia, before being appointed 
to Taiwan. He holds the degrees of 
B.A., B.D., and M. Th. 

Mr. Malcolm was minister of St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
from 1961 until he was called to 
Cobourg in 1967. 

The new general secretary is 
married to Margaret Nimmo, whose 
father, the late Dr. Alexander Nimmo, 
was moderator of the 1959 General 
Assembly. They have three sons and 
two daughters, ranging in age from 4 
to 17 years.*« 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On May 31 receipts from con- 
gregations for the General 
Assembly’s budget _ totalled 
$534,621, as against $513,686 for 
the first five months of last year. 

Expenditures amounted to 
$1,080,187, as compared to 
$908,698 on May 31, 1971. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


WHY ARE 
YOU AFRAID? 


By Dorothy M. Robertson, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


@ You, yes, you there in the pew, why 
are you afraid? After ten years of serving 
churches with my husband and observing 
others, I have come to the conclusion 
that a large majority of Christians are 
afraid. 

First of all, in meetings. I’m sure all of 
you have sat, as I have, through meetings 
— annual meetings and church group 
meetings. The trouble is that you did just 
that — “sat”, period. The leader called for 
opinions on the business before the group 
and you just sat. He called for volunteers 
to help with various projects and you just 
sat. A few brave souls did speak up and 
the rest of you voted to follow their ideas 
(whether they were your own or not) like 
sheep blindly follow their leader. Then to 
your close friends after the meeting, you 
bitterly complained about the decisions 
passed. 

What were you afraid of, so afraid that 
you couldn’t speak your own mind at the 
proper time! Christians must not be 
afraid to speak out, either against some- 
thing they feel is wrong or for something 
they feel is right. Are you afraid of what 
others may think? What God thinks is all 
that matters. If your church is a Christian 
church, then those people in the meeting 
should feel love for one another, just as 
members of a family do. It is natural for 
people to disagree, even in families, for 
we are all individuals with our own 
thoughts and ideas. 

Heaven help us if we really did stop 
thinking and began acting like so many 
automatons. It is only through discussion 
that the true feelings of a group on a 
subject are brought out. Neither should 
you feel inadequate. In God’s sight, your 
ideas are just as valid as your more vocal 
neighbour’s and may even turn out to be 
better! So let’s hear from you at meet- 
ings. 

Next, I see fear in church worship, 
especially in the singing of hymns. All 
across Canada, I have sat in choirs, facing 
the congregation. When it’s hymn time, I 
see you standing there, holding your 
book, period. Why are you afraid to sing 
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God’s praises with all your heart, mind, 
soul and strength? What does it matter if 
your voice is not of “‘operatic quality’’? 
“Make a joyful noise unto the lord”’, says 
the Psalmist. It is the sincerity with which 
you sing the words that counts in hymn 
singing. Make the rafters sing the next 
time hymns are sung in your church! 
Show how joyful you are. 

Then, I see fear when you are asked to 
take on a job in the church. You are 
asked to be a teacher in the church 
school, for example. Your immediate 
reaction seems to be, “I couldn’t do 
that!”’ Those who do dare to take on this 
responsibility find that not only do the 


children learn something, but they, 
themselves, learn, if they truly work at 
their teaching. 

New teachers have come to us and 
said, ‘If ?d only known what it would be 
like, I would have taken up teaching, long 
ago!”? The same holds true of the other 
jobs in the church. If you come to them 
with an open mind and the little prayer, 
“Use me, lord, according to my talents 
and your holy will,” then you should do 
an A-1 job. But if you come, constantly 
fearing you will fail, you will fail. “Be it 
unto you according to your faith.” 

I also see fear of giving up the com- 
fortable old traditions to try something 
new. Of course, new things are not always 
the best, but neither are old things, by 
the same token. You must learn to judge 
both old and new with an open mind. 

You must learn to look at both old 
and new and throw out those things that 
interfere with the true mission of every 
Christian: to follow our lord and spread 
his gospel to as many people as possible 
by the best means possible. You must 
read your Bible. (You can’t play the game 
without reading the rule book!) Really 
dig into it and try to find the best 
possible meaning of the original by read- 
ing several translations. Then, when you 
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are faced with those people on radio, 
T.V., at your door, etc. who pretend to 
know a great deal about the Bible and 
show their knowledge by quoting Bible 
verses out of context or scaring you with 
prophecies from Daniel or Revelation 
(instead of trying to save you with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ) you'll be ready for 
them because you'll know your Bible well 
enough to be an expert in your own right. 


Last, I see fear of telling others around 
us in our workaday world about Jesus 
and God’s love. This seems to be the 
greatest fear of all. You go to church, you 
read the Bible, you take into yourself the 
Good News of Jesus, but you forget that 
it is part of your duty as a disciple of 
Christ to tell others that Good News. 
Some may laugh at you, but, on the other 
hand, someone just might listen to you 
and come to believe. 

So, brother-(or sister)-in-Christ, don’t 
be the fearful servant of the parable who 
hid his one talent in the ground. How 
often we read in the gospels the words, 
“Fear not.”’ Don’t you believe them? 
Jesus said, “Do not be afraid, little flock! 
For your father is pleased to give you the 
kingdom.” (Luke 12:32, T.E.V.) So put 
aside your fears, and be a good, effective 
servant of your lord. How can you be 
afraid if you truly “‘believe’’? * 


Here’s an Idea! 


“HAVING 
AN 
AWARENESS....” 


@ What does the average church member 
know about our overseas mission work? 
How can we make him aware of the work 
being done, in a new and exciting way? 

These questions were considered, with 
concern, by the missions committee of 
session at Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, which prompted them to explore 
a new line of communicating the informa- 
tion to members of the congregation. 
“Ideas have legs...” and the program 
decided upon involved many hours of 
discussion, research, imagination, and lots 
of hard work, first by committee 
members, and then by more than 50 
enthusiastic members of the church. 

With much advance publicity and 
intriguing posters displayed around the 
church, by the time April 30 arrived, 
everyone was well aware that something 
special was about to happen. 

At the morning service of worship Miss 
Tamiko Nakamura of Chilliwack, B.C., 
who worked with the Korean Church in 
Japan as a missionary, and Dr. John 
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Williams of Grace Church, formerly a 
medical missionary in India, launched the 
program when they spoke about their 
work in these two particular fields. 

The theme “A Global Mission Tour” 
was carried out in the afternoon in an 
interesting and colourful way. A “pass- 
port” briefly setting out the details of the 
tour had been sent to each home, and as 
people arrived at the church, they were 
assembled in the “Departure Lounge” 
where a large map of the world with 
pictures of missionaries serving in various 
fields was displayed. Groups were 
assembled and were conducted by a guide 
to five different display areas depicting 
each of the mission fields. 

Following the “flight” to India, they 
were greeted by Mrs. John Williams who 
had served in India, together with a 
young Indian couple, Linda and Trochan 
Nongrum, who gave information on the 
Indian outlook and way of life. Several 
other assistants, all dressed in beautiful 
saris, treated the travellers to samples of 
Indian fare and explained the various 
items displayed. 

The tour went next to Taiwan. Two 
couples, who had visited Taiwan recently, 
presented a film of their visit with a tape 
recording. Several others, including 
George Kuo, the son of a Formosan 
pastor, and a student at the University of 
Calgary, helped with a fine display which 
included a model stone church, a 
“hospital” staffed by an efficient-looking 
“little” nurse, and many articles repre- 
senting the life of the people. 

There was no doubt about where you 
were when the groups “‘touched down” 
again. They were greeted by a ‘“‘native” 
band of musicians beating out calypso 
hythms (in reality they were members of 
the Gateway Singers, our youth choir). 
This was by way of introduction to 
Guyana and the Caribbean. Five members 
of the women’s fellowship represented 
five native deaconesses carrying on 
Christian education work in Guyana, 
relating their stories in a colourful setting 
of palm trees and a model native home. 
The other side of the room represented 
the Caribbean area and involvement in 
the Caribbean Assembly and in the 
United Theological College at Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Japan was next, with colourful items 
of interest displayed by two young 
university students, dressed in Japanese 
kimonos, who had made a trip to that 
country. Two delightful Korean couples 
who are members of Grace Church, 
presented the work among the Korean 
people in Japan. Mrs. Yang and Mrs. Oh 
wore their native dress and added a 
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THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE BIBLE, 
Donald G. Miller. 


“Donald G. Miller... has rightly put 
his finger on the dominant question 
of this era of change: what authority 
gives meaning to life? To it he gives 
the answer of a convinced Evangel- 
ical Christian. 
“Here is a tract for the times. Curric- 
ulum constructors should heed its 
message. Churchmen...should listen 
to its wisdom. Ministers should take 
new heart from its confident procla- 
mation of the Christian faith. But 
chiefly, Christian laymen, the very 
core of the Church, should study it 
with care.” 
—Ford Lewis Battles 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
“Dr, Miller's approach is independent 
and fresh. He has something impor- 
tant to say about all the aspects of 
this crucial subject.”  __F— F, Bruce 


104 pages. Paper, $2.25. 


SIGNALS FROM 
THE BIBLE, 
Harry M. Kuitert. 


Does the Bible have answers to our 
questions? Yes, Dr. Kuitert suggests, 
providing we let the text speak for itself. 
SIGNALS FROM THE BIBLE clarifies 
the origit:al meaning and use of Bib- 
lical language, comparing it with the 
meaning and use these same words 
have today. The result is a modern 
guide that will prove useful in discus- 
sion groups, On campus, and in in- 
structing its reader in proper use of 
the Bible. 
“A stimulating discussion of key ex- 
pressions in the Bible that illuminates 
the sacred story by translating its 
meaning in an imaginative and accu- 
rate manner.” 
—WM. Eugene Osterhaven _ 
Western Theological Seminary 


96 pages. Paper, $1.95. 
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@ Seldom has an opening of General Assembly been better 
attended than the 98th. Riverdale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, seats 2,300 people, and it was filled on the evening 
of Sunday, June 4th. 

The minister of the church, the Rev. R. B. Milroy, 
conducted the service, and the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. Murdo Nicolson, moderator of the 97th General Assembly. 

Dr. Nicolson administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and in this he was assisted by Mr. Milroy, Rev. Dr. G. 
D. Johnston, the Rev. James Milroy of Rogers Memorial 
Church, and the Rev. P. G. MacInnes of St. John’s Church. 
The elders were from the Riverdale, Rogers Memorial, St. 
John’s and Queen Street East congregations. The praise was 
led by a joint choir. 


Moderator elected 


After constituting the 98th General Assembly, Dr. Nicolson 
reported on his moderatorial duties during the year. 

When he called for the election of a moderator the name of 
the official nominee, Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., was presented. Dr. Putnam 
was the unanimous choice of the church’s highest court. He 
was installed in office by Dr. Nicolson, to whom the thanks of 
the Assembly were extended. 


Fraternal delegates 


A banquet was provided by Riverdale Church on Monday 
evening, after commissioners had spent the day in small groups 
discussing in detail the annual reports of the various boards 
and committees. 

At the evening sederunt fraternal delegates from the 
Anglican Church of Canada, the Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec, the United Church of Canada, and the Canadian 
Council of Churches were heard. 

The general secretary of the Canadian Bible Society, Rev. 
Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, presented a Bible to the moderator. 

Dr. William P. Thompson brought greetings from the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, of which he is president, and 
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An agency for congregational life create 


from the United Presbyterian Church in the USA, of which he 
is the stated clerk. 

The Rev. Karl S. G. Greenlaw, secretary and deputy of the 
church and ministry department in Edinburgh, spoke for the 
Church of Scotland. 

Alderman Fred Beavis welcomed the Assembly to the city 
of Toronto. 

Rev. Dr. A. W. Currie of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, read 
the loyal addresses directed to Her Majesty the Queen and to 
His Excellency the Governor-General, and read a greeting to be 
forwarded to the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Young adult observers 


A list of the young adult observers present was read as 
follows: Miss Betty Posno, Victor Jones, George Myers, Angus 
Sutherland, Miss Betty Bradley, Miss Judy Leite, John Barton, 
Doug Maxwell, Miss Charlotte Brown, Donald Young, Ted 
Thompson, Jack Coulis, Miss Janie Goodwin, Gillan Jackson, 
Everett LeBarr and Miss Diane Reader. 


The Assembly sing-in 


After meeting in discussion groups again on Tuesday, the 
commissioners were entertained at dinner at Knox Church. 
Then they gathered, together with many others, in Convoca- 
tion Hall at the University of Toronto for a memorable 
evening. 

Massed choirs led the singing of selections from the revised 
Book of Praise. The September issue of The Record will 
feature this new hymnbook. . 


A word of explanation 


On Wednesday morning the General Assembly resumed its 
business sederunts, which were held three times a day until 
final adjournment late Friday evening, June 9. 

Because of the time limit on presentation of reports which 
results in fragmentation, this news story will deal with each 
board and committee as an entity, regardless of the spread of 
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the second step in restructuring the national administration. 


business concerning each. 


Mission matters 


The Rev. L. L. deGroot, who together with the Rev. George 
A. Malcolm and Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson represented the 
church at the centenary of the arrival of Rev. Dr. George 
Leslie Mackay in Taiwan, reported on that celebration. 
Commemorative pins were presented to the moderator, clerks, 
and a number of mission board and W.M.S. executives. 

Citations for at least 15 years of service were made to the 
Rev. Christiaan Costerus, who is retiring from Taiwan, Rev. 
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Malcolm Mark, Rev. Malcolm Muth, both of the home 
missions staff, and the Rev. David Murphy, former missionary 
in the Caribbean. 

The overseas secretary, Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, presented 
Miss Margaret Kennedy of India, Rev. Russell and Mrs. Hall of 
Nigeria, Rev. Desmond Howard of India, Rev. J. H. and Mrs. 


McIntosh of Japan, and Rev. Christiaan and Mrs. Costerus of 
Taiwan. 


The Board of World Missions 


The new board reported on its first year of operation as a 


ASSEMBLY 


changing structure. Integration of the administrative work of 
the former board with that of the W.M.S. (E.D.) and the 
W.M.S. (W.D.) has been accomplished. A comprehensive plan 
of the purpose, functions and structure of the new board was 
approved by Assembly, to become effective on January 1, 
[973% 

The Rev. George A. Malcolm of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Cobourg, Ont., was elected general secretary of the new board 
and will take office on August 15 of this year. The other 
nominee was Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans of Thornhill, Ont. Mr. 
Malcolm was appointed for a five-year term. 

The Rev. Louis L. deGroot of Cooksville, Ont., was 
appointed chairman of the board of world missions, with Mrs. 
John Newstead of Toronto as vice-chairman. 

With respect to executive staff, the board was asked to 
continue to study its staffing requirements to determine 
whether fewer than eight persons are required. 

The mission study themes approved for 1973-74 are ‘‘Why 
Missions Today?” and “Christians and the Responsible Use of 
Power.” 


Congregational Life 


In 1970 the General Assembly directed that there be an 
integration of services of existing Assembly agencies into one 
agency to serve congregations. This year the Assembly 
approved of the formation of a board of congregational life 
“to serve the congregations of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in co-operation with the courts of the church.” 

It will “study how to assist congregations in their work, 
including evangelism, social action, Christian education, educa- 
tion for mission, stewardship, planning, and leadership 
development.” 

It will consider the development of a national administra- 
tive staff team, consisting of a general secretary and four 
secretaries. The latter will act as secretaries for education, 
outreach, resources development, and stewardship and plan- 
ning. The board of congregational life will meet next 
November and again next March, to develop policy and 
detailed plans of organization, to formulate a budget, to 
recommend the name of a general secretary to the 1973 
Assembly after nominations from presbyteries, and to study 
the staffing needed for its work. 

The board of Christian education and the board of 
evangelism and social action will continue to function on their 
present basis until December 31, 1973, when they will be 
dissolved. The board of stewardship and budget will continue, 
pending a report to the 1973 General Assembly concerning 
organizational changes affecting aspects of its work other than 
its service to congregations. 

Education for mission will come under the new board in 
December, 1973. The board of congregational life will consult 
with Presbyterian Men, the committee on church and univer- 
sity, and the national co-ordinating body for co-educational 
youth groups, and report with recommendations to the next 
Assembly re their relationship to the new board. 
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In its initial years of operation the new board will, in 
consultation with synods and presbyteries, seek the most 
effective ways of developing its field staff to meet the needs of 
each region in Canada. It will experiment with the develop- 
ment of synod or regional advisory bodies for congregational 
life, to be advisory to the field staff and to the board. 


Agency for ministry 


On recommendation of the committee on organization and 
planning, the Assembly approved the establishment of an 
agency for ministry. A plan will be presented to the 1973 
General Assembly. 

The concept is of an agency devoted to the needs and 
concerns of the ministries of the church. It would promote the 
effectiveness, well-being, and life-long support of those who 
engage in church vocations. It would provide personnel 
services and co-ordinate recruitment, training, support, super- 
vision and employment of men and women in church 
vocations. 


Other structures 


The organization and planning committee was instructed to 
develop plans for an agency for communications, in consulta- 
tion with the present boards and committees involved in this 
work, for presentation to the 1973 Assembly. 

A preliminary statement on an agency for financial services 
and Assembly budget planning was presented for information 
and study. 

An overture from the Presbytery of Guelph and Saugeen 
requesting the General Assembly to dissolve the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston was referred back to the O and P 
committee for continued study. 

A training program is to be provided for clerks and officers 
of presbyteries and synods. A suggested uniform structure for 
presbyteries will be presented to a subsequent Assembly. 


Judicial commission 


A full report of the judicial commission appointed by the 
1971 General Assembly to consider the appeal of the Rev. 
C.E. Jackson against action taken by the Presbytery of 
Westminster was presented by the chairman, Rev. Dr. G. D. 
Johnston of Brantford, Ont. 

Last November the commission severed the pastoral tie 
between the Rev. Calvin Chambers and the congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, B.C. The action 
was “‘based solely on a recognition that a situation now exists 
in which an effective ministry of the word and sacraments 
cannot be carried on any longer by the Rev. Calvin Chambers 
to all of the congregation.’ The action leaves no bar against 
Mr. Chambers, who is still on the appendix to the roll of the 
Presbytery of Westminster. 

The judicial commission is to be continued for another year 
with the same terms of reference. 


The pension board 


A new plan for pensions of ministers was proposed by the 
chairman of the pension board, J. E. Smart of Toronto. It will 
be considered by presbyteries and by the administrative 
council before action is requested of the 1973 General 
Assembly. 

The plan would provide retirement at age 65 with a pension 
of 2% of stipend to a maximum stipend of $10,000 a year for 
each year of service after inauguration. For example, a 
minister with 35 years service and an average stipend of 
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FORMER MODERATORS: standing, Dr. J. Logan-Vencta, Dr. G. D. Johnston, Dr. 
E. H. Johnson, Dr. J. L. W. McLean; seated, Dr. J. A. Munro, Dr. John McNab, and 
Dr. Harry Lennox. 


People at Assembly 


REV. KARL GREENLAW of the Church of RIVERDALE MINISTER, Rev. R, 
Scotland and Dr. Floyd Honey of the Milroy and deputy clerk Dr. 
Canadian Council of Churches. Donald C. MacDonald. 


=? 


DR. WILLIAM P. THOMPSON, Dr. Ernest Long and Dr. K. G. CHAPLAINS Lyle Sams, Stanley Self and Leslie Barclay. 
McMillan, fraternal delegates. 


rN ; Em 
WILLIAM KO, Toronto; Rev. Ed Ling, Victoria; and Gordon Yu 
Vancouver, represented Chinese-Canadian churches. 
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$7,000 annually would receive a pension of $4,900, plus the 
Canada pension plan and old age security. The death benefit to 
the widow would be two thirds of the pension purchased, with 
a minimum of $1,000 annually. 

The new plan will require a contribution from ministers of 
4% of stipend to a maximum stipend of $10,000, and 6% from 
the congregation, to be remitted monthly. 


The present maximum pension for ministers is $1,900 
annually at age 68 after 40 years of service, and the widow’s 
benefit is $950 annually. 

The board was asked to study the question as to the 
rightful claim on the fund of non-contributing retired 
ministers. 


Chaplains to the forces 


There are now eight Presbyterian chaplains with the 
Canadian forces. In 1971 chapel offerings contributed 
$2,968.81 to the budget funds of our church. Three chaplains 
were commissioners to this Assembly, and one attended as an 
observer. 


Institutional chaplains 


The committee on institutional chaplaincies reported that 
plans are being made to bring together in 1973 all Presbyterian 
ministers engaged in this specialized work. The committee 
endeavours to foster a continuing relationship between the 
chaplain and the church. 


Administrative council 


The council was granted permission to make a study of the 
relation of the educational needs of our church to the 
resources that can be made available and report to the next 
General Assembly. 

A recommendation to limit membership of most of the 34 
boards and committees of General Assembly was approved, 
effective next June. There are some 670 persons serving on the 
various boards and committees at present. 

A number of requests for increases of salaries of staff in 
various categories were made to the council and will be 
considered in the light of budget funds available. A motion 
that an executive director be appointed to plan and promote 
the centennial of The Presbyterian Church in Canada was 
referred to the council. 

The council noted the large increase in expenditures in the 
field of education within our church. The total for that 
purpose actually spent in 1970 was $294,123, while the 
amount requested for 1973 is $449,840. 

A sizeable deficit is projected for 1973. In past years the 
projected deficit has been eliminated by increased amounts 
received from bequests and gifts and by efficient control of 
expenditures by boards and committees. 

The gratitude of the church was expressed to John G. Inglis 
who is retiring as chairman of the council. The new chairman 
is Frank J. Whilsmith of Toronto, and the vice-chairman is 
Rey. Dr. W. Lloyd MacLellan, Cornwall, Ont. 


National Development Fund 


After January 1, 1973, a sub-committee of the board of 
stewardship and budget will shepherd those congregations 
which are moving to the completion of their N.D.F. commit- 
ments. Collections will be continued until the end of 1975. 

Dr. J. A. Munro will continue as executive director of the 
N.D.F. until the end of this year. After that he will be on call 
for duty with regard to special names and situations. 
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ASSEMBLY 


Treasurer’s report 


The church treasurer, R. R. Merifield, Q.C., reported 
receipts of $2,576,632 in 1971, of which $2,030,792 came 
from congregations for the Assembly’s budget. Bequests 
totalled $153,671. 

The major expenditures were $904,162 for home missions, 
$463,879 for overseas missions, and $230,200 for colleges and 
residences. 


Stewardship and budget 


The board of stewardship and budget reported that givings 
to the Assembly’s budget reached a new high in 1971. 
Twenty-eight of the 44 presbyteries showed increases. The 
report commented: 

“We cannot be satisfied with increases in giving when the 
membership is being eroded. Therefore, we must not only 
count dollars, but people, and when we do that, we find 
ourselves up against the enemy, who is content to let us have a 
few extra dollars if we will just leave the people alone.” 

The Assembly approved a total objective for congregational 
giving of $3 million for 1973, with N.D.F. contributions to be 
allowed to count against the new “required share.” 

A. H. Dancey of Oshawa, Ont., was thanked for his services 
as chairman of the board. The new chairman is Hugh Lloyd of 
Winnipeg. 


Membership decrease 


The communicant membership at the end of 1971 was 
182,559, a decrease of 4,025 from 1970. 

The number of elders rose to 12,192, and the number of 
ministers increased by 14 to 866. There are 1,069 preaching 
stations, a decrease of 14. 


Inter-church relations 


The convener of the committee on inter-church relations, 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher of New Liskeard, Ont., reported that 
long range conversations, with a view to mutual understanding, 
have begun with the Christian Reformed Church. Dialogue 
with Lutherans in Canada, instigated by the North American 
Area Council of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, is 
being carried on by representatives of our church and of the 
United Church of Canada. 


World Council grants 


The anti-racism grants made by the World Council of 
Churches under its program to combat racism were the subject 
of three overtures, and sparked considerable debate. 

On recommendation of the committee on international 
affairs the General Assembly took a stand against any form 
of segregation, and agreed with the 1968 Uppsala WCC 
Assembly statement that “racism practised by the white- 
skinned against their darker-skinned brothers is one of the 
world’s basic problems, and a blatant denial of the Christian 
faith.” 
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The Assembly, by a close vote, agreed to support the 
anti-racism grants to victims of oppressive regimes, and 
stressed “that these grants were made for social, medical, 
educational and general relief activity and for non-military 
purposes.”” The majority voted to “make a financial contribu- 
tion to the World Council of Churches to be used to combat 
racism through our committee on inter-church aid and 
refugee relief.” 

Other recommendations passed by Assembly were: 

“That we encourage our government to continue to expand 
its policy of trade with ‘black’ African states and to promote 
exports from ‘black’ African states by, for example, providing 
marketing expertise.” 

“That we correspond with the Presbyterian Church in 
Southern Africa commending her for her refusal to withdraw 
from the World Council of Churches on the demand of the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of South Africa ...and to 
advise our sister church of our prayers, concern, and willing- 
ness to be of assistance.” 

The General Assembly was asked to note that the All- 
African Conference of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches initiated and gave leadership in the negotiation of a 
settlement of the 17-year war in the Sudan, and to encourage 
them in their continuing efforts to promote peace in areas of 
conflicts. 

A supplementary motion by the Rev. Fred Metzger of 
Vancouver, B.C., was adopted: “In view of the recent massacre 
of 15 Christian pilgrims and nine defenceless Israeli civilians in 
Tel Aviv, the 98th General Assembly instruct the committee 
on international affairs to communicate through the available 
official channels to the governments of Lebabon, Jordan, 
Egypt and Israel, that they attempt to secure free and safe 
passage for pilgrims of all faiths to these lands so rich in sacred 
history, and by this action promote some measure of 
co-operation, even reconciliation amongst these nations.” 

The Assembly noted the new political situation of Taiwan 
following acceptance of the Peoples Republic of China in the 
United Nations Assembly, and expressed its concern for the 
future of Taiwan’s 15 million inhabitants. It commended the 
government of Canada on its strong program of rehabilitation 
in Bangla Desh and its establishment of an aid office in Dacca. 


Inter-church aid 


During 1971 contributions for inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service totalled $158,672, due largely to concern for 
Pakistani refugees. 


The committee reported that a survey made in Canada and 
the U.S.A. showed that the average cost of raising and 
administering one dollar of assistance to the needy is 8¢ through 
the churches and about 20¢ through other agencies. However, 
the cost through our committee for every dollar of aid is Jess 
than two cents. This is possible because our administration is 
ordinarily done through the World Council’s commission on 
inter-church aid, refugee and world service. 

The Assembly authorized the committee “to undertake a 
continuing educational program on the needs and work of 
world relief, rehabilitation and development.” 


Evangelism and social action 


The board of evangelism and social action presented a 
statement on marriage and divorce that was approved as a 
study document. A statement on ecology was commended, 
and the board was instructed to prepare a policy statement on 
environment in consultation with the committee on church 
doctrine. 
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The Assembly Sing-In 


SOME OF the large audience, 
massed choir and musicians 
at the new Book of Praise 
sing-in at Convocation Hall. 
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Rev. G. L. Royal of Goderich. 


The Assembly approved a petition to the federal and 
provincial governments asking Canada’s support for actions 
taken in United Nations, covenants to guarantee human rights, 
including economic, social and cultural rights and civil and 
political rights. 

The Assembly expressed deep concern over the sharp 
increase in the number of legal abortions in Canada. It called 
upon provincial governments to maintain a close supervision 
of all therapeutic abortion committees to assure adequate 
consultation with the mother, and, if possible, with the father 
and family physician before abortion is granted. Such permis- 
sion should be granted only for the reasons of danger to the 
mother’s life or serious impairment of physical or mental 
health. 

Murray MacDonald, chief of police of Penetanguishene, 
Ont., presented a motion that was adopted: “‘that this General 
Assembly express its disapproval of such advertisements as 
‘abortion on demand’, ‘undesirable pregnancy’, ‘safe abortion’, 
and the like, and that this be directed to the governments and 
media.” 

Regarding the exploitation of sex and violence, Pres- 
byterians are to be encouraged to protest against this where it 
occurs in the mass media and in places of entertainment. 

Involvement by synods, presbyteries and congregations in 
studying and working ecumenically for an educational system 
in which the Christian faith is accorded a proper place was 
commended. 

Rev. A. K. Campbell of Thorold, Ont., was thanked for his 
years as chairman of the board. Rev. Dr. Ed. McKinlay of 
Hamilton has been appointed to that office. 
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i. wi - 
AT THE MISSION BREAKFAST in Ewart College: Mrs. Russell Hall of Nigeria; 


MRS. J. POSNO, president of the W.M.S. (E.D.), the 


moderator, Miss Margaret Kennedy of India, and Rev. 
George Malcolm. 


Presbyterian Men 


A pilot program for use on local radio stations has been 
produced in answer to demand. A special committee has been 
set up to study and report on the future course of men’s work 
in the church. Laity Sunday is to be observed on October 15. 


Church doctrine 


A study paper ‘Ministry in the Church — a Proposal” was 
presented by the committee on church doctrine, and is to be 
sent to presbyteries for study and report. A paper on 
communicant membership and a study book on “What it 
means to confess the Christian faith today” are also to be 
studied by presbyters. 


Special committees 


A committee was appointed to produce a loose-leaf 
supplement to the Book of Praise, to contain selections 
suitable for youth groups, camps, and informal singing. 

A committee to study the investment policy of the church 
was named, with Rev. Dr. A. Lorne MacKay of Hamilton as 
convener. 

A committee to study the basis and purpose of the church 
mission task and to indicate resultant priorities was named by 
the moderator. 


Christian education 


On recommendation of the board of Christian education 
the General Assembly revoked the constitution of the National 
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Presbyterian Young People’s Societies in favour of establishing 
a national co-ordinating body for co-educational youth groups 
between the ages of 14 to 28. This is to be an experiment for 
one year. 

The board reported that church school enrolment is still 
decreasing but at a slower rate than a few years ago. It 
indicated a greater interest in Christian education on the part 
of youth, young adults, and adults. 


Other matters 


The 99th General Assembly will open in Glenview Church, 
Toronto, on Sunday evening, June 3. The business committee 
will explore the possibility of having business sederunts in a 
suitable auditorium on the campus of the University of 
Toronto. 

The moderator of the 98th General Assembly is to 
represent the church at the celebration of the 75th anniversary 
of the beginning of the work among the Bhils in North India. 
The pioneer missionary, the Rev. John Buchanan, M.D., arrived 
in India in 1898. 

There were 13 women commissioners to this General 
Assembly, the largest number since ordination of women as 
elders was approved in 1966. The proportion was roughly 10% 
of the elder commissioners. 

The first brother-sister combination of commissioners was 
noted: Mrs. Angus Brown of Prince Edward Island and Rev. 
Dr. A. Goodwill MacDougall of Baie d’Urfe, Quebec. 

Through the fund for ministerial assistance, provided by an 
anonymous donor, $49,160 was distributed to eligible 
ministers and their children in 1971. 

The application for ordination to the ministry of Miss Irene 
Dickson, of the faculty of Ewart College, was approved by the 
Assembly. 

Among the ministers applying to be received from other 
churches was the Rev. John Kurtz, dean of Emmanuel College, 
Waterloo, Ont., and a minister of the United Missionary 
Church. Permission was granted to receive him after the 
fomalities have been carried through. 

A gold pin marking 25 years of service as a deaconess was 
presented to Miss Catherine Watson, at present serving the 
Chinese Church in Vancouver. 

When the temperature in the Assembly rose, many male 
commissioners removed their jackets. If they came to the 
microphone in shirt sleeves they faced a sign reading: 
“Respectable Establishment — you must be properly attired at 
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A special sub-committee of the committee on the training ay THE REGISTRATION DESK: Miss Margaret Waterman, foreground, 
of professional church workers will continue for another year and Miss Marina Crews. 


a study of the matter of Presbyterian participation in the 
Vancouver School of Theology. 

The request of Knox College for authority to appoint a 
director of field education, recruitment, and registration, was 
granted. 

Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell was appointed acting principal of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, for another year. 

Ewart College was authorized to add an associate professor 
of religious studies to its staff if funds for this can be found. 

Early in the Assembly the moderator ruled that the men 
should continue the custom of standing as an act of respect 
when a woman commissioner came forward to speak. A survey 
of 12 of the 13 women commissioners by The Record revealed 
that all but one were against this. Most of them felt that the 
practice, while intended as a courtesy, meant loss of identity = = =  % : é : — 
as a commissioner. Some said that it deterred them from IN THE KITCHEN: some of the Riverdale ladies who 
coming forward.*« that commissioners were well fed. 
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Some hard-working people 


made certain 


BY ZANDER DUNN 


Photos by Roy A. Hamilton 
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THE REV. ZANDER DUNN meets again with 
Guyanese Presbyterians at their first men’s conference. 


Sawh, Rev. David Deebrah, Rev. G. Kissoon and 
Robert Janki, an elder. 


'~. GUYANA REVIS 


Sv mugs, AT THE PRESBYTERY meeting: Rev. Harndat 
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THE CONGREGATION at Mahaica, East Coast, Demerara. 


™® When the Guyana government refused to allow me to 
return to work with the Guyana Presbyterian Church in 1971 I 
wondered if I would ever be able to see my native soil again. I 
was thrilled, therefore, when everything worked out for me to 
accept an invitation from the Presbyterian Men of Guyana to 
be the theme speaker at their first national conference. 

Roy Hamilton, national director of Presbyterian Men, and I 
left Toronto on April 3 so that we could attend the presbytery 
meeting on April 4 and 5S. There are two presbyteries for there 
are two Presbyterian churches in Guyana. The Guyana 
Presbyterian Church is an East Indian church which grew out 
of the Canadian Mission which began work in what was then 
British Guiana in 1885. The Presbyterian Church of Guyana is 
a Negro church which began as the Church of Scotland over 
150 years ago. Now there are no Canadians in the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church and no Scots in the Presbyterian Church 
of Guyana, but matters of tradition and race continue to 
impede the union of these two churches. However, it was 
heartening to see the Rev. Ivan Husbands, the moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Guyana, attending the meetings of 
our presbytery and bringing the good wishes of his people to 
our church. 

The Guyana Presbyterian Church is small — 2,000 members 
in 45 congregations spread along the densely inhabited 
northern coastal strip. These congregations are divided into ten 
parishes, each with its own Guyanese minister. Although the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church is autonomous it still depends 
upon Canada for financial aid. This financial dependency, the 
fact that half the parishes are not meeting their own budget 
allocations, and the lack of strong leadership, are among the 
causes of the troubles plaguing the church. 

The presbytery meeting was often stormy and lasted two 
full days. For hours the commissioners vigorously debated the 
necessity of disciplining one of the clergymen who had taken a 
particular grievance to the newspapers to win public support 
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for his case. Other debates, questions and outbursts revealed a 
struggle for power and position among some of the ministers. 
In a small church in a small country (the population of 
Guyana is less than 750,000) such difficulties are magnified 
out of all proportion and hamper the work and witness of 
God’s people. 

The country, like the church, has many problems. It is 
burdened with tremendous expenses for Guyana must govern, 
police and service 83,000 square miles of jungle, savannah and 
coastal plain. It must constantly rebuild the sea wall to prevent 
the Atlantic Ocean from flooding the rice and sugar lands 
which are five to ten feet below sea level. 

The country is divided racially (there are six peoples, the 
two most numerous of which are the East Indians and the 
Negroes) and religiously (Christianity, Hinduism and Islam are 
the three largest faiths) and politically (the Negroes who 
inhabit the cities support the prime minister, Forbes Burnham, 
and his People’s National Congress party, while the East 
Indians, who comprise over 51 per cent of the population, live 
in the country and support the leader of the opposition, Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan, and his People’s Progressive Party). 

Guyana also has economic woes. Sugar prices are always a 
source of concern. While Guyana has been called “The Rice 
Bowl of the Caribbean” some people feel that the crop this 
year will be far from sufficient and the farmers complain 
about low prices. The bauxite industry, formerly controlled by 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, has recently been 
nationalized and many people are uncertain about its future. 
Add to this an unemployment rate of from 20 to 35 per cent 
and you begin to get the picture of a country struggling against 
great odds. 

Wherever I went, and we travelled from Crabwood Creek in 
the extreme east to the end of the road at Charity in the west, 
I heard complaints, from people of all races, about the high 


cost of living and the corruption of the politicians. Many ~ 
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TWO DEACONESSES, Miss Saintaiene Chhangar and Miss Eileen 
Budhoo, with Charles Kartick, an elder. 
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people, especially the East Indians, desperately want to leave 
the country and look to Canada as their future home. Many 
already have relatives here and hope to join them or come to 
Canada to study. 

The government, in an attempt to provoke the Guyanese to 
house, feed and clothe themselves by 1976, has banned over 
100 items which were normally imported. Staples such as 
salt fish, flour and split peas from Canada will not be allowed 
into Guyana in the hope that the Guyanese will provide their 
own substitutes. If they do rise to the challenge less money 
will leave the country to make foreign capitalists rich. But the 
people, who are still complaining about the ban of Canadian 
apples (a Christmas treat) imposed four years ago, point out 
that some of the local products cost more than the banned 
import items and feel they are being made to suffer for no 
good reason. 

And many East Indians feel they are being put down by a 
Negro government. Even the improvements seem not to 
include them. For example the new road in Berbice running 
from New Amsterdam to Crabwood Creek is a great improve- 
ment over the old Corentyne Road but the government is 
erecting three toll gates within its 50 miles and nobody knows 
yet what the charges will be. Since this is the only public road 
for the area and most of the people living along it are East 
Indians there is a feeling of apprehension among the residents. 

The government is erecting many new low cost houses to 
relieve the housing shortage but these improvements are taking 
place mainly in Georgetown and New Amsterdam where 
comparatively few East Indians live. Right now a new cultural 
centre and special buildings are being erected in the greater 
Georgetown area to house the “‘Carifesta” celebrations which 
will be attended by representatives from all the Caribbean 
countries in August. East Indians are complaining because 
much of the money for this is coming from an old fund which 
was to be used to repatriate Indians to India after they had 
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worked in the country as indentured labourers. The govern- 
ment argues that the money belongs to the whole country now 
and not only to the East Indians and that the cultural centre 
will benefit everyone rather than one racial group. 

While the prime minister and his party are still very much in 
control of the country thanks to the loyalty of the police, the 
Guyana Defence Force and the civil service, there is no doubt 
that they have lost much popular support. The people of all 
races are unhappy about the rapid rise in the cost of living, 
partly due to the recent devaluation of the Guyana dollar, and 
also about the obvious ways in which certain men in high 
places are getting rich. 

As for the Presbyterian Men’s conference — it was a great 
success. It was held at the lay training centre, St. Columba 
House, at Better Hope, seven miles east of the capital city of 
Georgetown. The organization and planning had been done 
entirely by a committee of Guyanese laymen who are 
concerned to aid men in their Christian witness. 

Forty-eight men, representing every parish except one, 
attended and two men came from Trinidad. Together we 
enjoyed the curried chicken, roti, dahl and rice as well as the 
mangoes, pau pau, watermelons and bananas at our meals. The 
periods of devotion, singing and discussion brought us all closer 
together and made many of the men aware of the need for 
such fellowship. Roy Hamilton, with his films, his program 
suggestions and his readiness to share his experience came at 
the end when all sat around a huge table and celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, each man receiving the elements from his 
neighbor. It was a fitting climax to the theme “Our Reason- 
able Service.” 

From the conference Roy and I travelled all along the coast 
in two weeks visiting every parish and holding meetings 
wherever possible with the men. Roy was most impressed that 
a dozen men turned up one morning at 6 a.m. at Wakenaam 
Island for a short meeting after we had come in on the 
Essequibo River ferry. Some of those same men went with us 
by launch to Leguan Island where we spent the day meeting 
with 26 men. At almost every meeting the hope was expressed 
that the Presbyterian Men’s movement in Guyana would 
provide the impetus to get the church moving forward. Some 
men feel the presbytery has become too introspective, too 
wrapped up with housekeeping and with problems peculiar to 
the clergy. The men of the church want to be able to express 
their faith in their work and where they live. 

The Presbyterian Men’s movement is but one of the 
encouraging signs of new life in the church in Guyana. 
Another heartening development is that the Guyana Pres- 
byterian Church is considering a proposal that new work be 
started in the suburbs of Georgetown. The United Theological 
College of the West Indies in Jamaica, where the Rev. Geoffrey 
Johnston is professor of church history, has made great strides 
in educating young men for the ordained ministry of the 
church in the Caribbean. At present the two Presbyterian 
Churches in Guyana have four men enrolled there. Those men 
and others like them will be the new breed of leaders that the 
churches in Guyana need. Moreover the extension department 
of the theological college in Jamaica has started courses for 
laymen in biblical subjects at various points across the 
country. The response to this program has been good. 
Hopefully this scheme will lead to a well-educated laity 
empowered to spread the gospel. 

When I consider the complexity of the problems facing 
Guyana and the church there I cannot but be amazed that the 
country and the church have made the progress they have. 
There is still much to be done but the church is very much 
alive in Guyana and needs our continued prayerful support. * 
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MEDITATION 


“Let’shavea PICNIC” 


“Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again | say, Rejoice” (Philippians 4: 4, KJV). 


@ We have now arrived at that beautiful season of the year 
when with increasing frequency members of our families will 
be suggesting to us, “Let’s have a picnic!” Your writer has 
been an inveterate lover of the small family picnic from away 
back. Of more recent years, however, even during these 
all-too-fleeting days of summer, he has often put aside such 
invitations on the plea of more important things waiting to be 
done. 

Thus it was a sort of happy re-awakening to read Harvey 
Cox’s The Feast of Fools, not that that writer really mentions 
the subjects of packing a lunch and going off to lakeside with 
the family. Some of his readers feel that Mr. Cox has 
nonetheless travelled some distance since his previous work, 
The Secular City, which has even less to say about so 
entertaining a subject. 

Cox begins by bringing to our attention the fact that in the 
European Middle Ages a holiday was observed, usually at the 
beginning of the year, known as “The Feast of Fools.” Such 
fun-making was then indulged in that even the priests and 
more seriously-minded people from the towns “‘donned bawdy 
masks, sang outrageous ditties, and generally kept the whole 
world awake with revelry and satire.” Lesser lights in the 
spiritual world would paint their faces, don the robes of their 
superiors and make fun even of the stately rituals of the 
church. At this season, no one or nothing was exempt from 
ridicule and “‘even the highest personages of the realm could 
expect to be lampooned.” 

Cox proceeds from here to enlarge on the fact that, 
regrettably, this spirit has now been lost, even from the 
Christian church. Soberness, thrift, industry and ambition have 
taken the place of mirth, play, festivity and phantasy. That, 
and how to correct the present condition, is what his book is 
all about. 

Your writer experienced all the discipline and devilment of 
college-life 25 years ago. Only those who experienced the 
discipline could really understand the devilment. How shocked 
some of our sober-minded churchfolk of today would be to 
know how their presently solemn-faced minister at times 
disported himself then! It could hardly have been different, 
and the hi-junks of today’s college kids are better understood 
by parents who themselves knew what it was to “hit the 
books” in the days of their youth. 

But what has happened to change us now into some kind of 
“super spoil-sports’? As we grow older in the service of our 
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Lord, we really ought to be growing wiser! Not to suggest that 
the world is better today and that there is less to worry us! Nor 
to suggest that sin is less obtrusive and less offensive now that 
the forces of righteousness are so obviously winning! Nor to 
suggest that life is any less complex or the problems any less 
puzzling than when we were younger! But what has become of 
our Christian e/an and joie de vivre? 

A recent survey done in the United States revealed that 
religious people are “‘notably happier” than non-religious 
people, or said they were. So what’s new about that! Should it 
not be truly so? The question is, “Are we really happier?” 
Surely we are meant to take seriously Paul’s advice 
(Philippians 4:4, NEB): “May the Lord give you joy always. I 
say it again: rejoice”! Or, as Clarence Jordan puts it in his 
delightful Cotton Patch Version, “Always be glad you are 
Christians. I say it again, be glad.” 

This is the pertinent question, you see: what’s happened to 
our Christian joy? Are we too busy, too involved, too 
concerned truly to be glad we are Christians? It must often 
appear so. As someone commented a few years ago too many 
Christians give the appearance of people who have swallowed 
the bottle and thrown the aspirin away. 

Cox reminds us that it was Dante who suggested that in hell 
there is no hope and no laughter. In purgatory, he said, there is 
no laughter, but there is hope. In heaven, hope is no longer 
necessary and laughter reigns. The writer of an editorial in 
Christianity today compares our times with those of the first 
century A.D., saying, “‘...we in the 20th century may be no 
worse off than those in the first. They had problems hard for 
us to comprehend. They also had a childlike, authentic trust 
we find very difficult to fathom. And in that may lie the 
reason for their potency and our impotency.” 

For heaven’s sake, and for our own sanity and genuine 
spirituality, let’s take time to “Shave a picnic”! 


PRAYER 


Our gracious, loving God, known well enough by your 
servants of old often to be described by them as laughing at 
the foibles of your people, restrain us from taking ourselves so 
seriously we can never laugh. Help us to grasp the whole of our 
Christian faith and ever truly to be glad that we possess and 
may share Jesus Christ. In his Name we pray. Amen.® 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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they conducted in St. Paul’s Church, Merigomish. 


Knox students 


tour 
Nova Scotia 
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KNOX COLLEGE STUDENTS on a tour of Nova Scotia prepare for 


a 


PART OF THE GROUP at the sing-song and fellowship hour with young people’s societies of the 
New Glasgow area. 


-_ 


GREETING THE CONGREGATION after a morning service at Kenzieville Church. 


New Glasgow. 


STUDENTS leave Glen Haven Manor, an old people‘s home, in 


B# A trip to the Maritimes is a wonderful 
experience! That’s how several members 
and wives of the first year class at Knox 
College, Toronto, felt after a visit to Nova 
Scotia in April. 

They conducted five services, with time 
afterward to talk with members of the 
congregations, especially the young 
people. St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Merigomish and Kenzieville "were filled 
almost to capacity, and residents of Glen 
Haven Manor, New Glasgow, an old 
people’s home, were eager participants in 
the service there. 

After the service at Westminster 
Church, New Glasgow, the class met with 
ministers and young people from Pictou 
Landing, Westminster, St. Andrew’s and 
First Churches as well as others from the 
area, for singing and discussion. In St. 
Paul’s Church, Dartmouth, a large con- 
gregation, mostly young, came from as 
far as Lunenburg. 

The group found some time for sight- 
seeing, including the Louisbourg Fortess, 
Peggy’s Cove, the Cabot Trail, to Citadel 
Hill and a naval destroyer in Halifax 
harbour. And along with several ministers 
they were guests of Lieutenant-Governor 
Victor de B. Oland. 

Included in the group were Miss Nan 
Flindall, Mr. and Mrs. Ron Archer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hank Ruiter, Don McInnis, 
Lloyd Murdoch, Don Young, Cal Brown, 
Jim Farrer and Gordon Timbers.* 
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SS er VOUNVERE 


Q / see by the papers that in one 
state of the U.S.A. the telling 
of jokes in which the “victim” is 
one of the ethnic groups is a crime. 
What do you think of the law? 
A Well, if they can’t take it I 
suppose that we, in kindness, 
had better not be falsely amusing. I 
don’t know how they are going to 
enforce the law. It is no better than 
a tut-tut. 

I hope the influence of this law 
will not decrease the jests aimed at 
Scotsfolk and Presbyterians. We can 
take them and enjoy them. They 
are the best advertising we can 
have, if it’s advertising we want. 
The best humour is when we laugh 
with someone, not at them. We can 
laugh at ourselves. 

Only those who do not know 
the Scot, Highlander or Lowlander, 
or Presbyterians generally will be 
led astray by the caricature of the 
long-faced, dismal portrayal of any 
of these. The Bible speaks of the 
sons of God shouting for joy. I like 
their laughter. The New Testament 
is basically a cheerful book; it has 
many jests in it. Read any other 
literature, religious or non-religious, 
of that period and you will see 
why. It has a message of freedom 
and destiny. Redemption brings 
joy. This paragraph is only casually 
related to my _ correspondent’s 
question, but I throw it in for free. 


What do you think of the idea 

of having courses in compara- 
tive religions in our primary and 
secondary schools? 

Excellent in theory, but impos- 

sible in practice. There is a 
Latin proverb that the unknown 
future is always glorious and easy. 
At the present time a large number 
of teachers, nominally Christian 
people, have declared their 
inability or their unwillingness to 
teach their own faith, even from an 
approved text book, to Christian 
pupils. What will be the text for 
comparative religions? Who can 
teach the course satisfactorily? Who 
will, except under pressure? Will 
the text satisfy the followers of the 
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religions dealt with? What is the 
nature of the “comparison”? How 
is such a course calculated to 
improve ethics and morals and give 
a basis for the community’s “inner 
life’? These are some of the first 
thoughts that occur to me in this 
subject. 


Q Why is there less memory work 
given in our church schools? 
Theories in secular education 
today lay little stress on 

memory work, and it seems to me 
that religious education is doing 
likewise — perhaps for reasons 
related to but not stemming from 
secular pedagogical theories. 

I favour more memory work, 
not less. 

Considerable support for my 
view, in the secular field, is given by 
the late Field Marshall Lord Wavell. 
After the Second World War he 
compiled an anthology of verse 
called, Other Men’s Flowers, which 
is my favourite anthology. In his 
introduction he says that he was 
unable during the years of the war 
to say he could give by memory all 
that was in the book, but at one 
time he could! He speaks of the 
prodigious amount of verse that Sir 
Winston Churchill could recite, 
and always aptly, and speaks of 
General Allenby in like terms. | am 
in good company. 

In the biblical background, it is 
fitting to remember that in our 
Lord’s temptation in the wilderness 
he turned aside the temptations by 
three successive and precise quota- 
tions from the word of God. While 
(it seems) that memorizing the 
Bible is somewhat discouraged, the 
Maoists have their little red books. 
All, small and great, the savants and 
the peasants, memorize it, quote it, 
and flourish the book in our faces. 
Here Luke 16:8 is to the point: 
“The children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the 
children of light.” 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


News 


The Scottish Assembly 


The galleried Assembly Hall is 
crowded from floor to ceiling, with 
people round the doors, arc lights, tele- 
vision cameras, reporters; the elders 
including a few more ladies. The railed 
platform holds the semi-circle of ex- 
moderators facing the clerks’ table, and 
the retiring moderator, the Right Rev. 
Andrew Herron. Lord Clydesmuir, dis- 
tinguished industrialist, Lord High Com- 
missioner, wearing the dark green 
uniform of the Royal Archers, is accom- 
panied by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, Lady Clydesmuir, and suite. 
Colours flank the throne: the red and 
gold lion rampant, the blue and silver St. 
Andrew’s cross. The Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms and his heralds in gorgeous tabards 
form a tapestry background. Provosts and 
magistrates in red and ermine from the 
four large cities flank the platform. 

Presently there enters the procession 
of the new moderator, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Ronald Selby Wright, war-time radio 
padre. I have seen most Assembly open- 
ings during the past 40 years, but I never 
lose the sense of wonder and excitement. 
This is not a Scottish parliament, but an 
embodiment of the old, leal, heart of the 
Scottish kirk and nation. 


Knox centenary 


The familiar statue of John Knox, arm 
upraised, was again used as a background 
for a televised interview with Dr. Selby 
Wright. The Queen’s letter had referred, 
among other topics, to the fact that Knox 
died 400 years ago — on 24th Nov. 1572, 
a few hundred yards down the Royal 
Mile. Celebrations will peak on November 
20-26. They include a Son et Lumiére 
presentation at St. Giles’, an academic 
symposium, and a play to be staged 
previously during the Edinburgh Festival. 
The Assembly agreed to add its official 
voice to the protests against the post 
office decision not to use a design already 
in its hands for a Knox stamp. 


The Westminster Confession 


One of the most important reports 
came from the panel of doctrine which 
since 1968 has been following instruc- 
tions to consider the place of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the 
statement and questions at ordinations. 
After taking account of largely favourable 
comments from presbyteries and sessions, 
the panel has produced an overture 
amending two articles declaratory (1929 
Union Acts) so as to acknowledge the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and accept- 
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ing the Scots Confession and the West- 
minster Confession “as historic 
statements of the faith of the Reformed 
church.” 

The overture also re-states the church’s 
right to frame or adopt, interpret, modify 
or add to its confessions and other 
doctrinal statements always in agreement 
with God’s word and _ fundamental 
doctrines. The overture proposes suitably 
amended preamble and questions for 
ordinations, and is now sent down to 
presbyteries for comment. If approved by 
Assembly next year, the revised overture 
would go down again. The panel is also to 
prepare a new statement of belief. 


Re-union conversations 


For five years official conversations on 
re-union have been going on between 
representatives of our church, the United 
Free Church, the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, the Congregational Union, the 
Methodist Synod, and the Churches of 
Christ in Scotland. The Assembly 
received and debated a lengthy interim 
report on witness and service, faith and 
ministry, and it was sent down to 
presbyteries. Discussion naturally centred 
round the controversial section — the 
others were remarkably harmonious — on 
the form of ministry. This found that 
“some pastoral supervision over local 
ministers and congregations is desirable”’ 
and could be exercised by a super- 
intendent somewhat on the South India 
model with Methodist elements, and it 
envisaged a reformed and larger parish 
system grouping present parishes, with a 
team ministry. 


Many weighty matters 


Going to press before the end of the 
Assembly and with limited space, I can 
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DR. DILLWYN T. EVANS of Thornhill, Ont., 
received the chaplain-on-call merit award from 
Holiday Inns, Inc., the first Canadian to be so 
honoured. Presenting it is the Rev. W. A. Vance 
of Memphis, who supervised the 800 voluntary 
chaplains-on-call, and J. V. Slomka, right, 
innkeeper of the Don Valley Holiday Inn on 
Wynford Drive. 
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The ‘Bible still speaks, 
(0 Modern, Man 


God’s promises to Adam and Eve are as relevant today as 
ever! The words of Jesus mean life, hope and freedom 
from the bonds of sin! 

Read The Upper Room. The entire July-August issue is 
filled with devotions based on scripture passages from 
every book in the Bible. 
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A large 14 by 17 inch full color print of the painting shown, 
which was commissioned for this occasion will be sent 
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only include some brief notes: 

The heart-rending situation in N. 
Ireland was described by the moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Prof. James Haire, who cried: “Do not 
abandon us. We need you to support us in 
attempting to establish a just and lasting 
peace.” Presenting the report on 
chaplains to the forces, Rev. Kenneth 
McVicar pled for an understanding of the 
terrible strains borne by our forces there. 

The deaconess board proposed a 
revised diaconate including deaconesses 
and lay missionaries, and was instructed 
to prepare a detailed scheme. 

During an evening sederunt enlivened 
by singing youth groups and a dialogue, 
the overseas council reported that the 
church had decided that 1% of its funds 
should go to the developing world in 
need. Facts of world poverty and the 
needs of overseas aid are to be more 
widely publicized. 

A new scheme to reduce presbyteries 
from 60 to 34, to fit changed conditions 
and the new regional areas, hotly 
debated, was sent down to presbyteries in 
the hope of producing an amended 
scheme for the 1973 Assembly. 

Money matters, as usual, formed the 


subject of lengthy controversy, in 
particular the problem of providing 
appropriate stipends for ministers, 


deaconesses, lay missionaries, and over- 
seas missionaries. The committees on 
ministers’ stipends and on the mission 
and service fund have held fruitful joint 
consultation to prevent conflicting claims 
and use funds justly. Even with an 11% 
rise in the mission and service fund, a 
further 8% is needed to keep the present 
work going. 

The Assembly was delighted to 
welcome your moderator, the Rev. 
Murdo Nicolson (grand name!), who with 
many other official delegates was guest at 
inter-church relations functions. 

/JOHN B. LOGAN 


Ewart College graduation 


This year, Ewart College celebrates its 
75th anniversary. A large congregation 
gathered in the assembly hall on May 11 
for this year’s graduation service. Because 
of the anniversary, the ceremonies were 
held for the first time within the college 
itself. 

A diploma was given to Brenda 
Moncrieff of Lachute, Que., the only 
graduate. A unique feature was the 
licensing of Miss Irene Dickson by the 
Presbytery of East Toronto. A graduate 
of Knox College, she has been a member 
of the faculty at Ewart College since 
1965, lecturing in biblical studies. 

When the Ewart Missionary Training 
Home was opened in 1897, the address 
was given by Principal D. H. MacVicar of 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. It was a 
happy coincidence that the address this 
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year was given by Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, 
acting principal of Presbyterian College. 
Dr. Bell spoke of what was expected of 
all who serve in the ministry of the 
church, challenging them to exercise a 
ministry of invincible hope, of the word 
as teacher, and of sensitive friendship. 

The principal, Dr. Margaret Webster, 
briefly reviewed the 75 years of growth 
and development from a training home 
for women missionaries to the present 
co-educational college of Christian educa- 
tion. During that time 639 students have 
been trained, and in addition, many 
enrolled in special programs of lay studies 
and continuing education. 

In 1969 the General Assembly 
declared that the primary purpose of 
Ewart College is to provide specialized 
training in Christian education. As funds 
become available plans for extension of 
this program will be implemented. 


Education for liberation 


More than 65 leaders of centres for 
social concern, lay academies, and related 
movements, from 30 countries in six 
continents, met from April 7-17 at the 
Greek Orthodox Academy in Gonia, 
Crete. This first world consultation was 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches in connection with the associa- 
tions of lay centres in Asia, Africa and 
Europe. Present from Canada were Rev. 
James Cruickshank, an Anglican, from 
the Sorrento Centre for Human Develop- 
ment, B.C., and the Rev. Lois Wilson of 
the United Church, Hamilton, Ont. 

The purposes of the consultation were 
(a) to recognize and identify those social 
issues which are crucial for the trans- 
formation of communities; (b) to reflect 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL DIALOGUE in Canada between representatives of the Lutheran and 


upon the most significant “models” of 
mobilization for social change, by bring- 
ing together on a global scale, persons 
working in this area of the churches’ 
concern; (c) to evaluate the contribution 
of lay training programs of social change, 
and to review their strategy in the light of 
future needs; (d) to develop working 
coalitions between member churches on a 
global, national or regional level. 


Atlantic Synod visited 


Five of the presbyteries of the Synod 
of the Atlantic Provinces were visited in 
May by a trio from Toronto representing 
the administrative council of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

Mr. R. R. Merifield, Q.C., treasurer of 
the church, Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, 
secretary of the council, and Mr. James B. 
Barbour, comptroller, met with pres- 
byters and discussed the administration, 
particularly with respect to finances. 

Dr. MacDonald preached at the 100th 
anniversary of Durham Presbyterian 
Church, N.S. 


Recaro 
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DR. F. PAULEY, Mr. Barbour and Mr. Merifield 
outside the new prefabricated church hall of 
Durham Church, N.S. 
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Reformed traditions was held in Winnipeg in May. Shown above are: back row, from left, Rev. 
Wayne Holst (L), Rev. Frank Meadows (UC), Dr. J. Charles Hay (P), Dr. Roger W. Nostbakken 
(L), Dr. R. Gerald Hobbs (UC), Rev. Mervin Huras (L), (front row), Miss Esther Koslowsky 

(secretary), Dr. James D. Smart (P), Rev. Norman J. Threinen (L), Dr. Earl J. Treusch, general 


secretary, Lutheran Council in Canada. 
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Deaconess loaned 
to Church in India 


Every chair in the auditorium of Knox 
Presbyterian Church in Guelph, Ont., was 
occupied for the family night held to 
welcome home Miss Marjorie MacKay, 
deaconess, and to celebrate the successful 
completion of the lenten project. Miss 
MacKay spent the months of December, 
January, and February in India. The 
lenten project, providing funds to 
establish a Christian book store in Jobat, 
Northern India, was her suggestion. 

Miss MacKay conducted seminars in 
Christian education for the church of 
North India. On family night she told 
something of life in India and of her 
experiences there. “Finding good teachers 
and stimulating their interest in church 
schools is the same problem everywhere,” 
she said. “There is a lack of trained 
teachers and modern methods for making 
church schools meaningful and exciting 
for students and teachers alike. They are 
still using methods taught by the mis- 
sionaries over 40 years ago.” 

“As it is now difficult for a Christian 
minister to enter India to do evangelistic 
work, the ministers of the Church of 
North India are all natives. Indian people 
are taking responsibilities very capably. 
Missionaries are doing administrative 
work and giving guidance where it is 
required.” 

Miss MacKay was granted leave of 
absence from her duties in Knox Church, 
where she has been deaconess for 17 
years, to assist the committee for 
Christian education in the Bhil field, in 
the diocese of Bhopal, near Indore, in 
Central India. Spending a day or two at 
each of widely separated centres, with a 
day in between for travelling, Miss 
MacKay conducted workshops’ on 
modern teachniques for teachers and 
members of the community in each place, 
spoke at church services and addressed 
women’s groups. 

One event in which she took part was 
the Mendha bazaar which she was asked 
to open. “It was a far cry from the bazaar 
at Knox with the beautiful decorations, 
lace table cloths, silver tea service and 
candles,” she said. ‘““The bazaar was out in 
a field with the articles for sale laid out 
on small mats or on newspapers. The tea 
was made in a black metal pot over a fire 
under a tree, the milk and sugar cooked 
in it. The total raised was 40 rupees, 
about $7. 

Although the people in that area are 
very poor, there is a great feeling of 
reverence and a worshipful attitude in the 
congregations. Her most vivid recollection 
of the people, Miss MacKay said, is their 
great kindness. 

Miss MacKay was introduced by the 
chairman of the missions committee of 
Knox Church, Charles Cunningham. ‘We 
are proud to have a woman of her 
capabilities to be our deaconess; proud 
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A Freedom You Still Have 


You still have the freedom to make your will and decide what 
happens to your money when you die. 


Remember the Canadian Bible Society in your will and let 
your money serve in a permanent and vital work. 

The Canadian Bible Society depends on $300,000 each year 
from Legacies. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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P.O. Box 397. DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


REV. DR. D. CRAWFORD SMITH presenting 
a cheque for $750 to Miss Marjorie MacKay, to 
be used for a Christian book shop by the 
Church of North India. 


that through her we were able to have a 
part in the work of the church in North 
India,” he said. Rev. Dr. D. Crawford 
Smith, minister of the church, presented 
a cheque for $750 to Miss MacKay to be 
forwarded to India for the Jobat book 
store. The money was raised through a 
special lenten offering, each family in the 
church being asked to contribute “thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

The book store is to be established on 
land already owned by the church. As it 
is close to a central bus stop, it will 
provide a waiting place out of the hot sun 
and supply Christian literature in a 
country flooded with communist publica- 
tions. 

Another $40 from the lenten project is 
going to the Canadian Bible Society for 
the purchase and distribution of 1,000 
gospels. 


Church press at Banff 


At the international religious press 
convention held in Banff, Alberta, in May 
the 300 delegates voted overwhelmingly 
in favour of structural co-operation 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
associations which they represented. 

A joint task force on merger set up a 
year ago by the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion and the Associated Church Press 
offered three options: project co-opera- 
tion as practised in this joint convention, 
structural co-operation which would 
involve doing together everything that 
can be shared, or complete merger into 
one association. 

Delegates voted for the second option, 
which will begin with a joint directory 
and publication of a joint trade paper and 
may lead eventually to one office and one 
set of services. 

Some 400 Catholic magazines and 
newspapers in North America and the 
Caribbean are represented by the Catholic 
Press Association, with a total circulation 
of over 24 million. The Associated 
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Church Press is largely Protestant but 
includes a few Catholic publications. It 
has 191 members with subscribers total- 
ling about 20 million. 

The executive secretary at the New 
York headquarters of CPA is James 
Doyle. ACP is based in Chicago, with 
Alfred Klausler as executive secretary. 

At the Banff convention, the third 
joint gathering, workshops and speakers 
were shared, as well as some business 
sessions. The chairmen were Rev. Louis 
G. Miller of Liguori, Missouri, president 
of CPA, and Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. 
Rayner of Toronto, president of ACP. 

The Canadian Church Press, which 
helped sponsor the convention, elected its 
first Catholic president, Douglas Roche of 
Edmonton. 

Senator Keith Davey gave the opening 
address. Other speakers were Prof. 
Edmund C. Arnold of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Prof. Robert Crichton, Durham 
College, Oshawa. 

Four of the awards given by ACP were 
won by the Canadian Churchman, the 
Anglican national newspaper edited by 
Hugh McCullum. Included was an award 
for general excellence in the newspaper 
class. Two awards went to the Western 
Catholic Reporter, edited by Douglas 
Roche. The major ACP magazine awards 
were won by New World Outlook, 
published in New York by the United 
Methodist Church in association with the 
United Presbyterian Church. 


aE TS I SN a 
Here’s an idea! 


An International Night 


How do Canadians get to know the 
cultural and spiritual heritage that new- 
comers have brought to Canada? At St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Toronto, the 
kirk session organized an International 
Night for the last Sunday evening in May. 

Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Ukrainian, 
Hungarian, Jamaican and Canadian Pres- 
byterians contributed to a service of 
praise and witness, including solos, 
meditations, hymns and prayers. 

At the close the large congregation was 
invited to the church hall, where cultural 
displays from a variety of countries were 
set up. Refreshments were served and an 
informal time of fellowship was provided. 

An important feature of the evening 
was that Canadians from various back- 
grounds who usually meet separately for 
worship in their native language had an 
opportunity of sharing in one service and 
talking with one another afterward. 
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United Bible Societies 


A Lutheran pastor, the Rev. Ulrick 
Fick of Stuttgart, Germany, has been 
appointed general secretary of the United 
Bible Societies, with headquarters in 
London, England. Mr. Fick, who succeeds 


the late Dr. Olivier Beguin, assumes his 
new duties in November. 

The United Bible Societies links 
together 50 national Bible Societies in 
more than 150 countries. Its first world 
assembly will be held in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, September 25-29. 

Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, who is 
vice-chairman of the council of UBS, will 
attend. The other Canadian delegate is 
the editor of The Record, who serves on 
the sub-executive and the finance com- 
mittee of the Canadian Bible Society. 


A unique school | 


The only school of its kind in the 
world was held in June, at Victoria 
University. The Toronto Institute of 
Linguistics, a highly-concentrated course 
in applied linguistics, prepared 75 more 
missionary candidates for the task of 
learning a foreign language. 

TIL does not teach any language, 


although through the use of New Guinea 
pidgin it demonstrates a body of techni- 
ques which anyone can apply. A four- 
week intensive course, it depends heavily 
on small-group learning, the use of 
electronic media and close supervision by 
trained linguists. 

The faculty includes linguists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, and others. Most 
are experienced overseas and bilinguals 
themselves. 

Students come from all over the 
continent and are headed for missionary 
service on the six continents. They 
represent at least 18 different sponsoring 
agencies and mission boards and will 
ultimately tackle at least 25 different 
languages. 


Union rejected in U.K. 


The Church of England meeting in 
General Synod has again rejected the 
proposed scheme of union with the 
Methodist Church. The Synod gave the 
plan a 65.1% overall majority, almost 
10% below the 75% the scheme needed 
for acceptance. 

The Methodist Church has twice voted 
in favour of the union plan, which has 
been discussed between the two churches 
for nearly 25 years. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury Dr. 
Michael Ramsey, proposed the motion in 
favour of union and said amid loud 
applause: “I pray for ‘yes’.”” When the 
vote failed he made it clear he would not 
retire because the scheme had not passed. 
“T don’t think this is the last time we 
shall be voting on the scheme,” he added. 
But he said he thought there would be no 
new initiative from either church: “There 
is bound to be a time for reflection.” 
Rev. Dr. Kenneth Greet, secretary of the 
Methodist Conference, said the Synod’s 
vote was a great set-back to the Christian 
cause. 
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National Development Fund 


July-August 1972 


is for late starters |! 
And is 
the 100th birthday 


of our Church 


The campaign, as such, closes 
December 31, 1972 


but 


the books will be kept open 
until December 31st, 1975, 
for late starters. 


Progress to date 


TREASURY REPORT, May 31, 1972 
Congregational gifts — $3,129,320 
Special gifts — $562,888 

Tentative targets (not yet pledged 

by congregations) — $171,574 
Investment income to March 317, 

1972 — $233,416 

TOTAL — $4,097,198 


The last mail date is December 31,1972 
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Investments in S. Africa 


The Commission of the Program to 
Combat Racism (PCR) of the World 
Council of Churches has urged that all 
investments in South Africa be with- 
drawn. The Commission, meeting in New 
York, will make specific recommenda- 
tions on this point at the policy-making 
Central Committee of the WCC which 
meets in the Netherlands in August. 

If accepted this move would represent 
a further step in WCC thinking which 
accepted at the fourth assembly in 
Uppsala in 1968 that investments should 
be withdrawn “from all institutions that 
perpetuate racism.” 

The commission members, who come 
from 13 countries on six continents, 
instructed the PCR staff to publicize the 
extent and nature of the involvement of 
multi-national corporations and banks in 
the economy of southern Africa. The 
commission decided to “select targets for 
appropriate action by the WCC, its 
member churches and related bodies.” 
Shareholder action and confrontation 
were recognized as “a stage prior to 
withdrawal.” 


HERE’S AN IDEA! Cont'd from page 7 


real-life touch to the informative material 
set out. 

When the tour reached the “dark 
continent” of Africa where there are so 
many fields of endeavour, everyone had 
an opportunity to meet Solomon 
Adanover from Ghana, who is a student 
at the University of Calgary. The film 
strip Sing the Glory of Africa was on view 
and the ladies involved in that display 
were attired in native costumes. 

The Global Mission Tour concluded 
with a buffet supper in the gym, during 
which the male members of the Kum 
Double Club did valiant duty as stewards. 

At the evening service of worship, a 
film strip on hospital work in India was 
shown. Thus, through the day the original 
idea of “awareness” was put across to 
300 persons and the work of Christian 
mission by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada throughout the world became 
alive at Grace Church.* 


Youth 


Starvathon 


Fifteen young people of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hespeler, Ont., held a 25-hour 
starvathon and raised $350 for Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World service. 
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Personals 


The Rev. Chris. Costerus and family 
arrived in Canada in early June from 
Taiwan where Mr. Costerus has been 
teaching at the Tainan Theological 
College. He is withdrawing from overseas 
service and hopes to take a pastorate in 
Canada. 

The Rev. Robert Cruickshank has 
accepted a call from First Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S. and left St. Andrew’s 
Church, Red Deer, Alta., on July Ist. 

The Rev. James Dickie has completed 
a move from Wabush, to Thompson, 
Manitoba. The former minister there, the 


Rev. John Henderson has _ gone 
to Harriston, Ont. 
The Rev. Jan MacPherson, a 1972 


graduate from Knox College, has gone to 
Whitehorse, Yukon, as minister. 

The Rey. Brian Crosby and family are 
due to arrive in Canada this month and 
will be doing deputation work from 
Winnipeg westward until the end of 
September when they will take up 


residence in the missionary apartments in 
Toronto. 
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David T. Scott, shown with two Iban 
students, has recently returned from a 
teaching assignment in Sarawak, Malaysia 
as a C.U.S.O. volunteer. He hopes to 


return to work with the Borneo 
Evangelical Mission. Mr. Scott is a 
member of Cromarty Presbyterian 


Church in Stratford Presbytery. 


A pulpit gown was presented to th 
Rev. James S. Roe in St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ajax, Ont., by the Women’s 
Guild. Shown are Mrs. Les. Deering, 
past-president, Mr. Roe, and Mrs. Ted 
Morris, the president of the Guild. 


Immediately following the General 
Assembly the Rev. Russell and Mrs. Hall 
returned to Lagos, Nigeria for another 


year after having spent six weeks in 
Canada on short leave. 

Miss Agnes Hislop returned to India at 
the end of June to work in Christian 
education within the Diocese of Bhopal. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy returned to 
India in late June after a short furlough 
divided between the U.K. and Canada. 
She will work partly in the Diocese of 
Bhopal and partly as executive secretary 
of the Women’s Fellowship for Christian 
Service of the Church of North India. 


The Rev. Jack McIntosh plans to 
return to Japan with his family sometime 
in July. Arrangements have been made 
with a doctor in Osaka to continue the 
treatments for his illness which neces- 
sitated an extended furlough in Canada. 

The Rev. Murray Garvin and family 
arrived in Canada at the end of May from 
Taiwan. 

The Rev. Geoff. Johnston and family 
are spending a short furlough in Canada 
from June to August and will return in 
September to Kingston, Jamaica where he 
will resume his teaching position on the 
faculty of the United Theological College 
of the West Indies. 

Miss Mary Whale has been granted a 
month’s leave of absence by the board of 
world missions. Her present plan is to 
attend the meeting of the committee on 
ecumenical sharing of personnel of the 
World Council of Churches near Geneva, 
Switzerland in mid-July and the Pacific 
Northwest Mission Conference in Maryl- 
hurst College, Oregon. 


The Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney of 
Ripley, Ont., visited Wales in May for the 
installation of his aunt, Mrs. Winnifred 
Mathias, as lord mayor of Cardiff. 

Dr. Ronald F. G. Campbell is now 
campus dean of the Finch-Sheppard 
campus of Seneca College, Toronto. 
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A coloured television set and a 
plaque were presented to Rev. Gordon A. 
and Mrs. Cunningham (shown above) by 
Mrs. Isabel Day (centre) on behalf of 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta. Mr. Cunningham 
was celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination. He has been minister at 
Rocky Mountain House for 13 years. 
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Dr. Stirling 
is honoured 


On his retirement after a ministry of 
22 years at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, Rev. Dr. J. C. Paul Stirling and 
his wife were quests of honour at a dinner 
given by the congregation. Tribute was 
paid to Dr. Stirling by Hamilton Cassels, 
and presentations were made to the 
minister and his wife. 


New secretary 
for United Church 


Rev. Dr. George Morrison, 57, is the 
new secretary of the General Council of 
the United Church of Canada. He is 
taking over from Rey. Dr. Ernest E. Long 
who is retiring after the August meeting 
of the General Council. 

At Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., the 
Rev. W. B. Mitchell, who has retired after 
43 years in the ministry, was honoured 
by his former congregation. A cheque was 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell. He 
served Knox Church from 1943 to 1951. 


Books 


Christians - 
with ‘enthusiasm ” 


THE HOLINESS-PENTECOSTAL 
MOVEMENT by’ Vinson  Synan, 
(Eerdmans, $6.55) and UNDERSTAND- 
ING SPEAKING IN TONGUES, by 
Watson E. Mills (Eerdmans, $2.70). 

In an English cemetery not far from 
London there is a tombstone with the 
following puzzling inscription: “John 
Smith — A Christian — Without 
Enthusiasm.”’ To be a Christian and to be 
unenthusiastic about it — unfortunately, 
a rather apt description of too many of us 
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— is, of course, a contradiction in terms. 
But perhaps John Smith may have meant 
something else by the epitaph he chose. 
He may have wished to indicate that he 
was a devout Christian without being an 
“enthusiast”, that is, belonging to a 
movement of those who _ regard 
themselves as being Spirit-filled or 
directly inspired by God. 

Movements of “enthusiasm”? have 
occurred again and again in the history of 
the Christian church. Although often 
marked by divisiveness and certain 
excesses in doctrine and practice, these 
movements have also challenged the tradi- 
tional churches to a greater fervour of 
faith and purity of life often lacking 
among their members. The sharpest such 
challenge in recent times has come from 
the Pentecostal and Neo-Pentecostal 
movements. 

To many the name ‘Pentecostal’ is 
bound to conjure up images of emo- 
tionalism, fanaticism, and religious mania. 
This bad public image is not altogether 
undeserved for both early Pentecostalism 
and some contemporary forms of it have 
not been without their bizarre aspects. 
Yet we must attempt to get behind this 
poor image to the important spiritual 
realities which this movement seeks to 
express. It is not good enough to dismiss 
Pentecostals as simply “‘holy-rollers”, or 
even to identify the movement with the 
practice of speaking in tongues. As Father 
Kilian McDonnell has reminded us, the 
issue in Pentecostalism is not tongues but 
fullness of life in the Spirit and openness 
to the power of the Spirit. Without 


having to take over the “cultural 
baggage,’ the dubious exegesis and 
doctrine of Pentecostalism — as the 


“charismatic” movement has been guilty 
of doing — we Presbyterians surely have 
something to learn from our Pentecostal 
brethren about life in the Spirit. 

Vinson Synan’s, The Holiness- 
Pentecostal Movement and Watson Mills, 
Speaking in Tongues are two recent 
books highly recommended to those who 
wish to gain a better understanding and 
appreciation of the Pentecostal form of 
“enthusiastic” Christianity. 

Professor Synan’s book is a solid piece 
of historical research into the origins and 
growth of Pentecostalism. He sees the 
holiness and pentecostal groups as part of 
a larger protest movement that permeated 
the social and intellectual life of the 
United States from the Civil War to the 
First World War. Along with the 
feminists, trade unionists, and populists, 
the holiness-pentecostal movement 
sought to respond to the massive 
problems created by an industrialized, 
urbanized, and secular American society. 
It tried to revive and preserve the frontier 
enthusiastic type of religion of an earlier 
era. 

From a theological point of view, the 
doctrinal lineage of the  holiness- 
pentecostal movement is to be found in 
the teachings of John Wesley. Methodism, 


from the outset, placed a great deal of 
emphasis upon conscious religious experi- 
ence. If a Calvinist could never be sure 
that he was one of the elect, a Methodist 
believed that he could know through a 
crisis experience of conversion that he 
was saved. Actually Methodism stressed 
the necessity of two experiences: first, 
conversion, and secondly, sanctification 
or “baptism with the Holy Spirit.” 
Holiness theology copies this pattern. 

The pentecostal movement repre- 
sented a theological division within 
the holiness movement. This was caused 
by a controversy over the evidence 
required to prove “baptism with the Holy 
Spirit.” The Rev. Charles Fox Parham 
singled out speaking in tongues as the 
only real evidence and taught that it 
should be a part of normal Christian 
worship. It was Parham’s ideas, preached 
by his followers, that produced the Azusa 
Street revival in Los Angeles in 1906 and 
with it the worldwide pentecostal move- 
ment. Others within the holiness move- 
ment, such as A. B. Simpson of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
rejected the pentecostal contention that 
all must speak with tongues. He stated 
that tongues was only one of the evid- 
ences. His dictum about glossolalia was: 
“Seek not — forbid not.” 

There is a great fund of helpful 
information in Professor Synan’s book 
regarding the teachings, practices, and 
social attitudes of the  holiness- 
pentecostal movement. Of special interest 
is the fine discussion of Negro Pente- 
costals. The study also shows how divisive 
and schismatic the movement was, a fact 
of pentecostal history which the author 
tends to accept in a too uncritical way. 

Watson Mills’ Understanding Speaking 
in Tongues deals with the question: 
“What is the significance of speaking in 
tongues for the Christian who has not 
experienced the phenomenon?” After a 
brief discussion of the meaning of glos- 
solalia, its Old Testament parallels, and its 
occurrence in the early church, Prof. Mills 
attempts an assessment of tongue-speak- 
ing. He notes that glossolalia is not an 
exclusively Christian phenomenon for it 
has been practised by prophets of other 
religions or by persons of no religion at 
all. 

In a helpful summary of Paul’s teach- 
ing Prof. Mills states, that it is all but 
impossible to claim Pauline authority for 
regarding speaking with tongues as a 
necessary part of the Christian life or 
even as the normal sign of the presence of 
the Spirit of God. Yet it would be equally 
fallacious to claim that Paul held tongues 
to be devil-inspired and completely with- 
out value. The book concludes with this 
helpful advice: “*...the way for both 
those with and those without the experi- 
ence to keep the phenomenon in perspec- 
tive is neither to forbid nor force tongues, 
but rather to exercise mutual tolerance, 
understanding, and Christian love.” 

William Klempa 
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Church 
Cameos 


A. CUuDMORE 
ee ee iayee wHO LABOURED 
FAITHFULLY 18 ZION CHURCH. 
DIED JUNE 2382 1965. 
SOUND SYSTEM PRESEMTED BY HIS WIFE 
Lucu D. CUDMORE 
HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH. HEB.iI-4 
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THE $90,000 Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church 
was dedicated in Calgary, with Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson preaching the sermon. The church 
seats 420. Rev. Charles Scott (centre) was 
inducted as minister at the service. 


“THE GREAT PHYSICIAN” is the theme of 
the window dedicated in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Trenton, Ont., in memory of Sherman Orr 
Graham, elder 29 years and member of the 
board of trustees and managers. Mr. Graham 
was also chairman of the board of directors of 
the Trenton Memorial Hospital for 16 years. 
Presented by Mrs. Sherman O. Graham, the 
window was received by George Williamson, 
session clerk and dedicated by the minister, fe Ss 
Rev. Douglas A. Wilson. A PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM was presented 
to Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.1., by Mrs. 
Lulu D, Cudmore, in memory of her husband. 
Shown, left, is Dr. Paul Cudmore, Mrs. 
Cudmore and Ralph Balderston. 
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AN ALL-DAY STUDY PROGRAM on “The 
World Mission Task Today”’ was held in Alma 
Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont. Speakers and 
organizers, shown left, included: Jack Davidson, 
Rev. Evan Jones, the minister, Rev. A. 
Campbell, theme speaker; Edward Luft, Mrs. 
Grace McGill, and Bob Hubert. 
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TAKING PART in the dedication of three 
Communion chairs at Knox Church, Moose 
Creek, Ont., were, from left, John K. MacLean, 
ee : session clerk; Angus Bethune, elder; Mrs. Hugh 
FIVE GENERATIONS were represented at a A. Blair, Maxville; Neil McCuaig, R.N., of 


baptism in Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Brockville; Kenzie McCuaig, elder; Mrs. Gilbert ee eae : ae 
Alta. Shown from left is Mrs. A. Hietala, Sabourin and Harvey J. Reichelt, student WILLIAM VAN DAM, (chairman), Mrs. Jack 
mother; Mrs. C. Raunio, great great grand- minister. The chairs, which were memorials, MacLeod, Mrs. Gordon E. Brown and Harold C. 
mother, holding Bonnie Marie; Mrs. R. are exact replicas of a solid oak set which has Hendry, members of the organ committee of 
Niemela, grandmother, and standing, Mrs. A. been in the church since the building was Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., stand behind the 
Harvilow, great grandmother. dedicated in 1901. newly-dedicated organ. 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Hespeler, Ont., said “‘thank you” to Mr. and Mrs. Horace Shaw for JAMES INKSTER, (right): session clerk, Knox 
their many years of service, at a special dinner. Shown with the Shaws are four former ministers of Church, Tiverton, Ont., is shown presenting a 
St. Andrew's. From left are: Rev. Thomas Mulholland, Rev. Stanley Gentle, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, silver tray to Ewart MacKenzie, in acknowledge- 
Dr. William Weir, and Rev. Earl Smith. Mr. Shaw received a painting and Mrs. Shaw roses. ment of 40 years service as session clerk. 
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@ A sanctuary piano was given to Knox 
Church, Port Alberni, B.C., by Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, in memory of the 
Robert Wilson family. 

® A new Christian education building for 
the church in Durham, Pictou County, 
N.S. was dedicated on the 116th 
anniversary of the forming of the con- 
gregation, and the 100th anniversary of 
the present building, May 7. 

B® Two families of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aylmer, Que, the McKays and 
McConnells, have given wall-to-wall 
carpet to the church for the sanctuary. 

® A merorial stained glass window has 
been given to Cushman Memorial Church, 
Hull, Que., for Laura Mary Woods, from 
her family. The service of dedication also 
marked the 100th anniversary. 

@ Al Phaneuf, halfback with the 
Montreal Alouettes football team, was 
guest speaker at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Port Cartier, Quebec, when the 
congregation celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. 

@ At Renfrew Church, Ont., a two-day 
“How to Share Your Faith” workshop 
was conducted by the Rev. William Duffy 
of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa. 

B In Bethel Church, Riverview Heights, 
N.B., a Bible stand for the Communion 
table was presented in memory of Mrs. 
Isabel Ross Hamilton by her husband and 
family. 


See/hear 


Films in church 


One of the difficulties expressed by 
those wishing to use films, slides and 
filmstrips in the sanctuary, is the distrac- 
tion of the equipment and the operator. 
Frankly, I don’t think we should mind a 
little humanity protruding into the 
worship service, but let’s agree that we’ll 
cut confusion. That’s where the rear- 
projection screen comes in. You have 
seen it behind the newscaster when films 
and slides are projected. It is a simple and 
inexpensive device, one that you can 
easily make or have made. 

Fr. Leo Remington has prepared a 
little booklet entitled Films in Church: 
Build A Rear Projection Screen. It is 
available for the asking from: Franciscan 


Communications Center, 1229 South 
Santee St., Los Angeles, California, 
90015. 


Amazing Grace 


Many of you already know the Carl 
Tapscott Singers; they have been popular 
for 18 years and it’s easy to hear why. 
Theirs is a relaxing and refreshing, yes 
traditional stained-glass style. There are 
14 hymns including standards such as 
“More Love to Thee” and ‘Precious Lord 
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Take My Hand.” Amazing Grace is from 
World Records, 484 Waterloo  St., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Alive Now! 


Alive Now! is the title of an exciting 
little quarterly booklet designed for 
senior high and college aged young 
people. It is visually attractive; it mixes 
swift prose with strong poetry and sparkl- 
ing prayer. Quotations extend from 
Fiddler on the Roof to Ferlinghetti, 
Georgia Harkness, Albert Schweitzer and 
William Flanders. For example: 


The winds 

of the Spirit 

are always blowing. 
Some people 

put up windbreaks 

and others 

open up their windows. 


— Robert Hale 


Alive Now! is published by the Upper 
Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, 
Tennessee, 37203. I have a few sample 
copies available for leaders of youth 
groups. 


Simulation Games 


Simulation games are both fun to play 
and very effective as teaching aids. Why? 
Simile II publishes a little paper that 
suggests some reasons. It is called An 
Inventory of Hunches (About Simulation 
as Educational Tools). It is available for 
the asking (but ask for their catalogue of 
simulations too) from P.O. Box 1023, La 


Jolla, California 92037. 
Ecology 
The Canadian Film Institute has 


recently printed a select listing of films 
on pollution. A number of music and film 
resources have already been suggested in 
this column. If you want help with 
ecology resources, let me know. 


Love Posters 


Big, bright and beautiful, “Joy,” 
“Peacey = Faith, 1 Love,.- “Hope, ithe 
Canadian Bible Society Posters, can add 
colour to your church or home. About 2’ 
x 3’, the cost at your Canadian Bible 
ees Book store is $8.50 for the set of 
ive. 


Cat Stevens 


Two very popular Cat Stevens songs 
are of interest to the discerning listener. 
“Peace Train” is a natural as a prayer of 
confession and invocation, when  ac- 
companied by a series of slides. So too, 
“Morming has Broken” is a hymn of 
thanksgiving; (will it be in the new hymn 
book?) Here again, slides will enhance the 
value of the song. Both songs are from 
Teaser and the Firecat, SP 4314. 

— L. E. Siverns 


Letters 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


Having had a church advertisement on 
the theme “The Church and the Jews” 
rejected by The Toronto Daily Star, | was 
much interested in Dr. Smart’s article on 
the same subject. There was much that 
was good and true in the article but its 
main conclusion was quite unacceptable. 
The doctor is most positive here. He 
writes “certainly we must not seek to 
convert the Jews.” 

To my mind such a statement is not 
merely quite unChristian, it is thoroughly 
antiChristian. It is contrary to the whole 
letter and spirit of the New Testament. 

It was to Jews our lord said “You are 
of your father the devil.” And to one of 
the best of them, none other than a 
religious leader and teacher, “You must 
be born again.” By the express orders of 
Christ the gospel was first to be preached 
to the Jews and only afterwards among 
the Gentiles. The church’s marching 
orders are to “make disciples of all 
nations,’ “‘preach the gospel to every 
creature’ and be Christ’s witnesses to 
people the world over. 

How dare Dr. Smart reverse these 
orders? Perhaps an explanation can be 
found in his view of the person of Jesus. 
He claims that our lord would recognize a 
devout Jew as a brother. If Jesus is 
merely a man and not as Christians have 
always believed, “God’s only son” whom 
the father sent to be the saviour of the 
world, then just possibly we might heed 
Dr. Smart. But that option is not open to 
any Christian. Not only must we in love 
seek to convert Jews to Christ we must 
do no less for multitudes within our 
churches who have never really known a 
spiritual conversion. ““He who converts a 
sinner — saves a soul from death.” 
Toronto (Rev.) H. M. MacRury 


Men 


Men’‘s conferences 


“Restless Youth ... Seeking a Faith” 
was the theme of the national con- 
ferences of PM held at Truro, N.S., 
Ottawa, and London, Ont., the first and 
second weekends in May. 

At Truro, Dr. Mariano DiGangi was 
theme speaker and the Rev. Desmond 
Howard, on furlough from India, also 
gave an address. Singing was led by an 
instrumental group of four men brought 
by the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew of Westville, 

Sil 
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THE PM CONFERENCE in session at Huron College, London, Ont. 


JIM LAING and CAM READIE are shown 
leading singing at the Ottawa conference of 
PM in Carleton University. 


N.S. About 150 homes were visited by 
the men with an invitation to attend St. 
James Church, Truro, if they had no 
church home. The morning service was 
led by the Rev. Delbert Chatreau. About 
100 men attended the conference, a third 
of them younger men. 

At Ottawa and London, the confer- 
ence team was Dr. D. T. Evans, the Rev. 
Paul Scott, Doug Stephens, a young 
engineer, and Douglas Johns, a university 
student. At Ottawa 133 men were 
present, and at London 186. The involve- 
ment of young men at both was outstand- 
ing, and there were a large number of 
father and son combinations. 

The theme was dealt with from the 
social, political, economic and moral 
implications as well as from the religious 
viewpoint. The youth program at Holly- 
wood Presbyterian Church, California, 
was depicted in a film, Jesus Style. The 
Rev. Jack MacIntosh, on furlough from 
the Korean Church in Japan, was one of 
the speakers in Ottawa. 

Music was provided at Ottawa by Jim 
Finnigan and the husband and wife team 
of John and Judy Bailey, and at London, 
by the youth ensemble of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington. Leadership was given 
at all conferences by members of the 
national committee of PM assisted by the 
presbytery men’s work committee. 
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PM PERSONALITY 


East Toronto Presbytery 
has, as one of their men’s 
work representatives, a 
man active in the field of 


a= elecironures wpa mt 
McCullough brings into 


his Christian service a background of 
knowledge in production control with 
IBM. 

Born in Toronto, Art attended school 
at Lawrence Park Collegiate Institute and 
later took an extension course at the 
University of Toronto. Early in life he 
attended and was active in Cooke’s Pres- 
byterian Church in downtown Toronto, 
where he met a daughter of the manse, 
Charmian McRoberts, whom he married. 
The McCulloughs have four children, two 
boys and two girls. 

In 1966 the McCulloughs moved to 
Willowdale, a suburb in the north end of 
Toronto. He transferred his membership 
to Thornhill Church, where he is now a 
member of session, the choir and church 
school. 

Active inthe men’s work program of 
East Toronto Presbytery, he has given his 
ability in promoting fellowship events 
and training opportunities. During his 
summer holidays he is chairman of a 
congregational committee for the 
Seabreeze Community Church, Lake of 
Bays, Muskoka, Ontario, when the area is 
filled with visitors and cottagers. Sports 
and the outdoors are always attractive to 
the McCulloughs. 


Deaths 


MARSHALL, REV. DR. DAVID H. — A 
retired minister, Dr. Marshall, 94, died in 
Guelph, Ont., on May 8. He had been minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church there from 1930 until 
his retirement in 1949. 

Born near Brampton, Ont., David Marshall 
took a B.A. and M.A. at the University of 
Toronto. After graduating from Knox College 
in 1906 he accepted a call to St. George, Ont., 
later served at Huntsville, Ont. 

During World War I he was a chaplain with 
the Canadian army in Europe, and then 
minister of First Church, Chatham, Ont., until 
1930. In 1947 he received an honorary D.D. 


degree from Knox College. 

Dr. Marshall was predeceased by his wife, 
the former Katherine Johnston, and is survived 
by two sons, Donald E. of Barrie, Ont., and Dr. 
W. Douglas of Victoria, B.C. 


ADAMS, CARROLL, 70, 
Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., May 5S. 

CAMPBELL, CHARLES HENRY, session 
clerk, Montreal West Church, Que., son of Dr. 
William Campbell, pioneer missionary in 
Taiwan and editor of an Amoy dictionary, May 
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FERGUSON, DONALD A., 78, elder, Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., May 5. 

MARSHALL, FOSTER, elder, 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., April 11. 

McGEORGE, WILLIAM GRAHAM, 85, 
elder, treasurer, then church school super- 
intendent, First Church, Chatham, Ont., May 
18. 

McGLASHAN, DAVID, 93, senior elder, 
Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C., one of the 
founders of Presbyterian witness in the West 
Point Grey district, April 28. 

McLELLAN, MARGARET E., 71, budget 
treasurer and active in the W.M.S. of 
McDonalds Corners Church, Ont., May 8. 

O’HARA, ROBERT S., 71, elder, Knox 
Church, Acton, Ont., May 14. 

PIRIE, MRS. BESSIE, 103, active in the 
women’s association, oldest member of Knox’s 
Church, Galt, Ont., May 12. 

SCOBIE, JAMES L., 65, elder and treasurer, 
Calvin Church, Hamilton, Ont., May 15. 

STRACHAN, DAVID THOMAS, 62, elder 
and member of the board, First Church, 
Verdun, Que., April 24. 

TURNER, DR. WILLIAM ARNOLD, and 
SALLY LOUISE — In an automobile accident, 
May 13. Dr. Turner, 45, was a member of the 
choir, board of trustees and congregational 
treasurer of Bethel Church, Riverview Heights, 
N.B. Daughter Sally Louise, 11, was a member 
of the church school, junior choir and 
Explorers. 


Readings 


elder, Knox 


Knox 


July 1-— Heb. 4: 12-5:6 

July 2— Matthew 5: 33-42 
July 3— Gen. 4: 3-9 

July 4—1Cor. 12: 1-11 

July 5 — II Sam. 22: 1-7, 24-29 
July 6 — Mark 12: 10-17 

July 7 -— Isaiah 11: 1-9 

July 8 — John 15: 1-9 

July 9—Eph. 4: 17-27 

July 10 — Eph. 4: 1-7 


July 11 — Eph. 5: 1-14 
July 12 — Eph. 5: 21-33 


July 13 — Eph. 5: 1-9 
July 14 — Eph. 5: 10-20 
July 15 — Eph. 2: 13-22 


July 16 — Matthew 14: 22-23 
July 17 — Matthew 9: 1-8 
July 18 — John 16: 25-33 
July 19 — Joshua 1: 1-9 
July 20 — Acts 28: 11-20 
July 21 — If Cor. 4: 7-18 
July 22 — II Cor. 5: 1-10 
July 23 — Eph. 3: 14-21 
July 24 — Phil. 4: 1-8 

July 25 — Matt. 8: 18-27 
July 26 — I Sam. 20: 17-23 
July 27 — Phil. 4: 8-19 
July 28 — John 17: 1-7 
July 29 — Eph. 5: 14-26 
July 30 — I Peter 2: 1-10 
July 31 — Mark 1: 21-34 


Aug. 1 — Mark 1: 35-42 
Aug. 2— Luke 13? 11-17 
Aug. 3— Matthew 8: 14-22 
Aug. 4 — Mark 2: 1-12 
Aug. 5 — Mark 5: 21-34 
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6 — Mark 10: 46-52 


Aug. 7 — Luke 7: 36-50 

Aug. 8 — Isaiah 40: 21-31 

Aug. 9 — II Thess. 1: 1-4 

Aug. 10 — Phil. 3: 7-14 

Aug. 11 — Luke 11: 1-13 

Aug. 12 — Exodus 3: 1-7, 17 
Aug. 13 — Luke 17: 11-19 

Aug. 14 — Exodus 19: 1-8 

Aug. 15 — Matthew 22: 34-46 
Aug. 16 — Isaiah 55 

Aug. 17 — Galatians 6: 1-10 

Aug. 18 — Isaiah 6: 1-8 

Aug. 19 — Psalm 1 

Aug. 20 — Psalm 14 

Aug. 21 — Psalm 19 

Aug. 22 — Psalm 23 

Aug. 23 — Psalm 103: 1-12 

Aug. 24 — Psalm 103: 13-22 
Aug. 25 — Acts 27: 15-26 
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Aug. 27 — II Cor. 5: 14-21 

Aug. 28 — I Cor. 3: 11-23 

Aug. 29 — Matthew 6: 25-34 
Aug. 30 — Isaiah 12: 1-6 

Aug. 31 — Judges 20: 26-28 
September 1 — John 6: 28-40 
September 2 — Psalm 119: 105-112 
September 3 — Romans 12 
September 4 — Matthew 25: 31-46 
September 5 — Exodus 20: 1-17 
September 6 — John |: 1-14 
September 7 — Matthew 5: 1-12 
September 8 — Col. 1: 1-12 
September 9 — Matthew 6: 7-15 


September 10 — James 1: 1-4; 5:8-11 
September 11 — James |: 5-8; 3:17,18 
September 12 — James 1: 9-11; 4:13,14 
September 13 — James 1: 12-18 
September 14 — James |: 19-21; 3-6-12 
September 15 — James 1: 22-25; 2:14-17 
September 16 — James 1: 26, 27:2:24-26 
September 17 — Mark 3: 1-6 

September 18 — John 2: 13-17 
September 19 — Phil. 4: 1-9 

September 20 — I Cor. 13 

September 21 — Romans 12: 14-21 
September 22 — Psalm 51: 1-10 
September 23 — Matthew 5: 1-12 
September 24 — Eccles. 1: 1-11; 12: 13,14 
September 25 — Eccles. 3: 1-10 
September 26 — Eccles. 3: 11-15 
September 27 — Eccles. 6: 6-7:1 
September 28 — Eccles. 11: 1-9 
September 29 — Eccles. 12: 1-7 
September 30 — Eccles. 12: 8-14 


BIBLE READINGS will be published 
one month in advance in future because 
of the consistent lateness of postal 
deliveries. 


Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 


Bylaard, G. J., Toronto, Runnymede, Ont., 
May 28. 

Cunningham, Cecil A., 
Memorial, Ont., May 7. 

Glen, Allan, Vernon-Armstrong, B.C., May 19. 

Marple, D. Murdo, Pictou Co., Middle River, 
N.S., May 4. 

MacLeod, G. Clair, Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Que., May 21. 

MacPherson, W. I., Toronto, Park Lawn, Ont., 
May 25. 

Sitler, J. A., Toronto, North Park, Ont., May 
23) 


Sarnia, Paterson 


INDUCTIONS 


Bylaard, Rev. G. J., Huntsville, Ont., May 31. 
Cunningham, Rev. Cecil, Embro, Ont., June 15. 


July-August 1972 


Glen, Rev. Allan, Vernon-Armstrong, B.C., 
May 19. 
Marple, Rev. D. Murdo, Hopewell pastoral 


charge, N.S., May 4. 

MacLeod, Rev. G. Clair, Athelstan, Elgin and 
Huntingdon, May 21. 

Peters, Rev. George, Kamloops, St. Andrew’s, 
B.C., May 18. 

Sitler, Rev. J. A., Toronto, North Park, Ont., 
May 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. lan G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.I. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

Murray Harbour North, Caledonia, Murray 
Harbour South, Peter’s Road, P.E.I., Rev. 
James C. Maclan Jack, Box 68, Montague. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 


St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s and St. George- 
Pennfield, N.B., Rev. R. W. Ross, Box 878, 
Woodstock. 

St. John’s, The Kirk of St. Andrew’s, Nfld., 
Rev. J. S. S. Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. 
John’s. 

Springville, St. Paul’s and Sunny Brae pastoral 
charge, N.S., Rev. C. Pettigrew, Box 337, 
Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, 82 Daniel 
St. N., Arnprior. 

Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 


Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 
Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., Westmount 
WS). 


Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 
K24-6K6. 

Valois, St. Columbia by the Lake, Que., Rev. 
John Forbes, 12454 Richer Blvd., Pierre- 
fonds. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont. Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
28 Neywash St., Orillia. 
Campbellville, St. Davids, and Nassagaweya, 


Stained Glass 
Modern ond Iroditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


(ottie Ptuctios 


Swansea, England 


. Canadian Rep. — Mrs. Easson Humphreys 489-6566 
H.M. Ward 7 Springgarden Rd., Toronto 18, 231-5377 


DRINKERS 


deserve to pay less 
for car and 
fire insurance 


They do at Abstainers’. 

Because our experience has shown that 
abstainers have fewer accidents, fewer 
home fires. That's why we can insure for 
less. 

If you're a non-drinker, living in Ontario 
or Alberta, can you afford not to look into 
Abstainers’ insurance for your home and 
your car? 

Contact your nearest agent or write — 


S ABSTAINERS' 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please 
send the address label or its code number 
together with your new address. Allow a 
month for the change to be processed. 


NOW is the time to} 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, and the 
Holy Land. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


A luxurious 20-Day Autumn Tour and Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside 
Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N’s palatial 
Passenger ship S.S. Prince George. Autumn Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, September 25th. C.N.’s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and return. See Canada 
C.N. style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and comfort- 
able accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘’Trail of 
‘98"" via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake 
Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & Victoria. Two 
sightseeing tours in each city. Most meals, Tour price 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Three identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours originating 
Toronto, July 22nd, August 8th, August 25th. C.N.‘s 
Super Continental to Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska” 
by motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting Peace 
River country; Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yukon. 
Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘Trail of ‘98'' via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway. Ferryliner M.V Wickersham, 
Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger's Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. Tour price 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 

Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1220 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
Ss 


DANA 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT 


Ont., Rev. J. M. Murray, 245 Garnet Ave., 
Milton. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

South Monaghan, Centreville, and Mill brook, 
Grace, Ont., Rev. Douglas J. Fox, 1285 
Arcadia Court, Peterborough. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Toronto, Rexdale, Ont., Rev. Henry Russell, 
Christian Youth Centre, 270 Gerrard St. E., 
Toronto 2. 


3 ally, 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Brantford, Central Church, Ont., effective Sept. 
1, Rev. F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 


Dresden and Rutherford, Ont., Rev. R. D. A. 
Currie, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 
606, Ridgetown. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 


Monkton, Knox and Cranbrook, Knox, Ont., 
Rev. W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Paisley, Westminster, and Glammis, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Rev. John Fortier, Box 668, Tiverton. 

Welland, Hungarian, Ont., Rev. Hans W. 
Zegerius, 340 Lock St., W., Dunnville. 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, ete., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
team ministry with Rossburn- 
Waywayseecappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 
392, Rossburn. 

Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJ1. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


FOR HAPPIER 


—a 5 


Use CRESS CornSalve or 
CRESS Callous Salve 


at all Drug Counters 
CRESS LABORATORIES, KITCHENER, ONTARIO. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Weyburn. Ree 

Kipling, Bekevar (as of May 15), Rev. Robert 

5 US END IS Ms FLORIDA pRebiea 1850 Parker Ave., Regina. 

Completely furnished efficiency apartments and| yyoose Jaw. St. Mark’s and Briercrest, Knox 

sE motel rooms in choice resort beach area. Sask., Revel J. J. H. Morris, Biase Pract 

“Your: home away from home.” Rates on byterian Church, Albert St. and 14th Ave., 

request. Colony Apt. Motel, 538 Bayshore Regina S4P 2T9. 

Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33304. Regina, Norman Kennedy, Sask., Rev. J. J. H. 
Morris, First Presbyterian Church, Albert St. 
and 14th Ave., Regina S4P 2T9. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., 
Robin Rose, Box 57, Whitewood. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


Rev. 


Port Elgin, Ont. 

Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 
Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
“atalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Pills’’ 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 
offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. Synod of British Columbia: 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 

Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


OLD SILVER 


Mostly Simpson-Hall-Miller 1880. Write R. 
Alcock, 2262 Regent Ave., Mtl 261, Quebec. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
places of interest. Write airmail to 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


James, Chatham, Ont., and New St. 
Andrew’s, Dover, Ont.; Wabush, Nfld., Dr. 
H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, 


ORGANIST — CHOIR DIRECTOR St. 


For two manual Casavant Organ at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Whitby, Ont., 


HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamiltan, starting September. Apply to Dr. J. T. Gilmour, Ont. 
Bermuda. Music Chairman, 126 Raglan St., Whitby, 
Ontario. 
OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
ORGANIST — CHOIR DIRECTOR NIGERIA — Trinity College, theological 


Order 3 r @ } i @ ) K Ss and 


all church supplics from 


professor with interests in pastoral theology 
and counselling, wanted immediately by the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. Trinity 
College is a theological colllege serving 
Anglicans, Methodists and Presbyterians in 
Nigeria. Miss M. E. Whale, Overseas Dept., 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Required for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Belleville, Ontario. Senior and junior choirs. 
New Casavant Organ (1968). Excellent teaching 
opportunities — piano, theory, organ. Send 
resume of qualifications and experience to 
Chairman of Worship Committee, G. E. Scott, 
144 Hastings Drive, Belleville, Ontario. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. . 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CHILDREN’S STORY 


@ Ten year old Ngosi ran from the house clutching her slate in 
her hand. There were six children in her family but only Ngosi 
and her two older brothers were able to go to school. 

“Can’t I go too,’ begged Ngosi’s eight year old brother. 
Ngosi’s father worked on the rubber plantation and her 
mother as a dressmaker but there was long enough to whisper 
in his ear, “Last Sunday our pastor said, ‘maybe there would 
be money to pay school fees for children?” 

Puffing after her three mile walk to school, Ngosi squeezed 
onto the bench beside her brother. She was proud to hear him 
sounding out the words in his reading book. “Some day I'll be 
able to read like that,” she said to herself. 

The teacher, walking up the aisle, stopped beside Ngosi and 
said, “Maybe tomorrow you will be finished this book and will 
need to get the next one. Ask your father to buy it at the 
book shop.”’ Ngosi’s dark eyes sparkled. She could hardly wait 
for school to be out to tell her mother and father the good 
news. This would bring happiness tonight when the family 
gathered for evening prayers. 

After school Ngosi hurried home. She played for a short 
time with her little sister and before supper, as a special 
favour, sang one of her Sunday school hymns to her little 
brother. As she sang she looked along the road to see if her 
mother was coming back from the market. But she was so 
busy pointing to the words in the hymn book that she almost 
missed her mother brushing past her with a heavy bundle of 
food. 

“Oh mother, mother!” shouted Ngosi, following her 
mother inside the house. “Tomorrow I need a new reading 
book at school.” 

Her mother gave a hearty laugh and patting her on the head 
said, ‘‘Good girl, ’m proud of you. That news makes the ache 
in my back leave me.” 

“What takes the ache from your back?” said Ngosi’s father 
as he appeared in the door. 

Ngosi’s mother told the good news about the book but her 
father did not smile and his eyes looked very sad. 
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(A Story from Nigeria) 


“Why aren’t you glad?” said Ngosi. “I thought this news 
would make you happy!” 

“In one way I am happy, in another I am sad,” said her 
father. “But Pll talk about it after [ have my supper.” 

Ngosi was silent as she ate her supper of fou fou and egusi 
soup with her mother, brothers and sisters. She was anxious to 
ask her question again, but her mother said, “Your father is 
very tired after working all day in the fields. He will talk 
later.” 

It seemed a long time to Ngosi but her father was true to 
his word and later in the evening he called Ngosi and her 
mother to sit down with him under the mango tree. It was 
good to rest and the cool breeze brought a slight smile to her 
father’s face. 

Slowly Ngosi’s father began to talk. “I am proud, Ngosi, to 
hear the good news about your reading. I am happy that you 
are doing so well at school. It brings joy to my heart. Today 
the pastor from our church told me that you are doing well at 
Sunday school and that too pleases me. But I have sad news 
for you, Ngosi, and for myself. Today the foreman at the 
rubber plantation called us together and I, along with other 
men, will work five days a week instead of six.” 

Ngosi looked puzzled. “How is that sad news for you, 
father? You will have more time to sit under the big 
cottonwood tree talking with the elders. And for me, I love to 
hear the stories they tell.” 

“Well...” said Ngosi’s father as if loath to break the 
news, “there will not be enough money for your school 
teesead 

Ngosi was silent. She felt as if she couldn’t breathe. No fees 
meant no school, no books, staying home all day. She didn’t 
dare to look at her father and could tell by his breathing that 
he found it hard to speak. 

At last he spoke again. “There is one ray of hope, Ngosi. I 
overheard our pastor talking to the man next to me in the 
field. He said there were some people in Canada who would 
help children to go to school.” Ngosi’s father rose slowly from 
his squatting position on the ground. As if getting new 
strength he continued, ““Ngosi, I think I will go at once to visit 
our pastor.” Without another word Ngosi’s father disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Ngosi’s father was gone a long time. As she waited for him 
to return she squirmed on her mat on the floor listening for his 
step on the path. At last she heard him enter the door. Her 
mother and father talked quietly but as she fell asleep the last 
words she heard her father say were, ““There is a ray of hope. 
But we'll have to wait.’’* 


The sharing project for Presbyterian junior camps for 1972 is “School 
Fees for Nigerian Boys and Girls.”’ This story is taken from the packet 
of materials. You may order one packet for each small group at camp 
or each department in the vacation church school from: Miss Mabel 
Booth, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 
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LEISURE TIME ..... 


Is an opportunity for spiritual growth 


pvr? 
omer ~ WHAT ARE YOU TAKING? 
Bible, Revised Standard Version 
STAYING Church School Pupil’s Book 


These Days 

HOME! Bible Story Books 
Vacation Church School Curriculum Book 
Story books for reading aloud 
Church School Teacher's Guide 
Mission Study Book for children, for youth 
Games from Many Lands 
New Testament, Phillips Translation 
Vacation Church School Pupil’s Book 
Living Bible, Paraphrased 
Mission Study Book for Adults 
Bible, King James Version 


SOURCES OF HELP! 


Your Minister 

Director of Christian Education 
Church Library 

Public Library 

Board of Christian Education 
WMS Book Room 

Presbyterian Publications 


Featuring 
the revised 
BOOK OF 
PRAISE 


PRESBYTERIAN 


SEPTEMBER, 1972 


Therevision process 


B The fact that the committee for the revision of the Book of 
Praise is so named is a technicality. Revision or new, the 1972 
book is as new as it would have been had the commission been 
told to prepare a new book. This is no violation of the 
directions of Assembly, for any committee charged in what- 
ever terms with up-dating the hymnology of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada would certainly have begun by choosing 
what was worthy of retention from the 1918 book. And a 
great deal of the material we shall use in our worship from 
now on has returned from that source, even as some of it, in 
turn, was placed there from earlier sources still. 

The committee has been conscious all along of the 
excellences of the 1918 book. Indeed, for some of us, as we 
began to look hard at items heretofore little known or 
unknown to us, it was hard to credit how a fine piece (lyric or 
tune) had failed to “catch on”. Sometimes in such a case, we 
have given the lyric a new tune, or given the tune to a new 
lyric. 

How did our committee do its work? After much 
preliminary research and consultation with the presbyteries, 


BY ALAN COWLE 


ALAN H. COWLE is the director of music at Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont. He acted as manuscript editor for the new Book of Praise. 
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and when a large collection of books both from North 
American and British sources had been assembled for refer- 
ence, the committee drew up the new table of contents. 

Once this was agreed, the task of researching the individual 
sections began. A member of the committee would be 
assigned, for instance, The Son of God: His Life and Ministry; 
another would work on Repentance and Faith; another on The 
Divine Perfections, etc. The job of the researcher was to 
prepare a thorough and wide-ranging list of hymns beginning 
with what he felt was worth retaining from the old book, 
coupled with what a majority of presbyteries felt should be 
retained. Then he would consult up to 30 other collections as 
well as the publications of The Hymn Society of America, The 
Hymn Society of Great Britain and Ireland, etc. A list of some 
50 or 60 hymns might result for the consideration of the 
entire committee. Each and every text was read and subjected 
to the most rigorous scrutiny as to theological soundness, 
clarity or expression and adherence to the rules of poetic 
grammar. Finally, a section of some ten or 15 hymns would 
emerge as the final choice for the section, and these would be 
passed to the music committee for the allocation of possible 
tunes. 

With two members in Ottawa and two in Toronto, the 
music committee worked mostly by correspondence in the 
early stages. Each hymn had a work-sheet upon which all four 
members of the committee entered their choice of tunes. 
Often all agreed with the first suggestion; often not! The frank 
remarks on these sheets have been deemed worthy of 
publication by themselves — but they repose in an Ottawa 
basement, and will eventually, together with all the working 
papers of the committee, find their way into the professional 
hands of the church archivist. 

When a consensus was reached on the tune to be suggested 
(and occasionally when it could not be reached!) the whole 
section was returned to the full committee where each 
proposed tune was played and sung with its lyric, hopefully to 
be approved. It didn’t always happen! At times the music 
committee had to bow to the powerful pressure of preferred 
usage, even in the case of some thoroughly bad tunes — bad 
musically, and bad for the digestion. 

Following the approval of the tunes, a section was then 
passed to me for preparation of the manuscript and, if 
necessary, copyright research. Having chosen the format of 
words between the staves, we could not give the printer a tune 
and lyric and tell him to marry them. We had to indicate 
precisely where each syllable was to go in relation to the music 
and thus, a manuscript was essential for each item. Bearing in 
mind that each manuscript was checked by the other three 
members of the committee, and each first and second proof 
was checked by all four of us — which makes a total of 11 
checks on each item, errata will come as something of a 
humbling surprise! If there are any!!* 
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Now join we to praise the Creator 


Edward Arthur,1874-1948 
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A modern hymn 
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® To find a hymn that expresses a worship theme in simple, 
present-day language is almost impossible if we rely upon the 
hymn books of the past. 

The Rev. Fred Kaan grew tired of searching and started to 
write his own hymns. That was when he was minister of 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in Plymouth, England, from 
1963 to 1968. Week after week he searched desperately for 
hymns that conveyed contemporary themes for Sunday 
worship. Then he began to produce his own material. Often he 
would write the hymn after sermon preparation, mimeograph 
it, find a suitable tune, and use it in the Sunday service. 

By 1967 Mr. Kaan had published his first collection of 50 
original hymns Pilgrim Praise. It has run into four editions, 
with many congregations using it as a supplement to their own 
hymnals. 

Just off the press is his latest book Pilgrim Praise, 70 
hymns by Fred Kaan published by Galliard Publications, 
London, England. It is reviewed by Alan H. Cowle in the 
“Books” section of this magazine. 

No less than eight of Mr. Kaan’s hymns are included in the 
revised Book of Praise. 

One of his hymns “The tree springs to life” was written for 
a British Broadcasting Corporation television program seen on 
Passion Sunday, 1966. The tune was written by Philip 
Humphreys, an Anglican, and a folk singer, Len Pearcy, sang 
it. It has been reproduced in hymn books all over the world. 

The theme hymn of the 1971 Presbyterian Congress held at 
the University of Guelph was one of Fred Kaan’s hymns, “God 
is unique and one — father, sustainer, Lord”. 
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5. The song grows in depth and in widg 
The earth and its people are ong 
There can be no thanks without 
No words without deeds that, 

6. Then teach us, O Lord of the 
To be humble in all that we 

To share what we have with thy 
To care for the world in Yo 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING 


Another, “O God of the eternal now, why is your church so 
slow?” was used at the opening of the International Church 
Press convention at Banff in May. 

Five Englishmen, four Americans, one Canadian, one 
Jamaican, and one Taiwanese are among the composers who 
have written melodies for Mr. Kaan’s hymns. Several of his 
hymns have been translated into other languages and five are 
found in the Braille hymn book for the blind published in 
Great Britain. 

Frederick Herman Kaan, who is 43 years of age, was born 
and raised in the Netherlands. He studied theology at Utrecht 
University, and then moved to England, where he graduated 
from Bristol University and did a post-graduate year in 
pastoral theology and sociology. 

In 1955 he was ordained as a minister of the Congregational 
Church of England and Wales. After serving at Barry, Wales, 
and then Plymouth, he became general secretary of the 
International Congregational Council. When it merged to form 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches (Presbyterian and 
Congregational) in 1970 he stayed on the staff. Now he is 
secretary of the department of co-operation and witness in the 
Alliance office in Geneva, Switzerland. 

At present Mr. Kaan is translating hymns and helping to 
edit a new edition of Cantate Domino, a World Council of 
Churches hymn book. He is an adviser for a hymnal being 
published by the East Asia Christian Conference. 

Fred Kaan is married to Elly Stella, who was born in 
Indonesia. They have three children. * 

/By DECOURCY H. RAYNER 
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Editorials 


The new Book of Praise 


® When a demonstration of the singing of some unfamiliar 
tunes was given in Aberdeen in the year 1755, according to 
Millar Patrick in his book The Story of The Church’s Song, the 
kirk session met in indignation. It enjoined the precentors “‘to 
sing only, in all time coming, the 12 church tunes commonly 
sung in Scotland.” 

The tunes of that day, of course, were psalm tunes, which 
were regarded as not less sacred and inviolate than the psalms 
themselves. Gradually, however, the Church of Scotland a- 
dopted translations and paraphrases of sacred scripture, and 
eventually even some hymns written by those who did not 
profess the Presbyterian faith. 

In its 97 years of history The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da has had three hymn books, the first published in 1880 as 
The Hymnal, the second in 1897 as The Presbyterian Book of 
Praise and the third, delayed by World War 1, in 1918 as The 
Book of Praise. 

For eight years a highly qualified committee has worked 
diligently on a revision and enlargement of The Book of Praise, 
and details of their labours appear on other pages of this maga- 
zine. Because the book is scheduled for release next month, we 


offer a preview of its contents and an explanation of its pur- 
pose in this issue. 

Like the Presbyterians in Aberdeen 217 years ago, many of 
our people will resist the use of unfamiliar tunes and contem- 
porary lyrics. But not for long, if care is taken to acquaint 
them with both words and music, and opportunity for practice 
is provided. 

One of the most popular features of the recent General 
Assembly was the hymn sing held in Convocation Hall, when a 
large congregation was introduced to some of the new num- 
bers in The Book of Praise. 

The committee on revision is concerned that proper intro- 
duction of the book should be carried out in every area of the 
church. Your presbytery will be advised of the possibilities for 
arranging a hymn sing on a regional basis, and interested Pres- 
byterians are asked to pursue this plan through their minister 
or representative elder. 

Advance sales of The Book of Praise have exceeded all ex- 
pectations, and congregations that wish to make use of it in 
the near future should order immediately while the first edi- 
tion is available. 


A great Presbyterian layman 


® The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
indeed Canada as a whole, has suffer- 
ed a severe loss through the early dea- 
th of G. Maxwell Bell, a member of 
_ Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta. His death 
ended a lengthy period of grave illness 
borne with characteristic courage and 
Christian fortitude. ‘“‘We are in the hands 
of God,” he was heard to say at a critical 
point of his illness. A man of widely diver- 
sified business interests, Max Bell was also 
an enthusiastic sportsman and a patron of 
the arts. Above all he was a loyal and de- 
voted ney bt the church. A somewhat shy and retiring man, 
but warmly affectionate, he took his Christian faith seriously 
and to an unusual degree his discipleship was expressed in a 
firmly disciplined life. 

It was through Mr. Bell’s initiative that the Synod Corpora- 
tion of Alberta, as a method of church financing, was original- 
ly set up, and thereafter the idea was adopted throughout the 
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church at large. From its inception he served as chairman of 
the National Development Fund, a venture that he supported 
most generously. 

With characteristic humility Mr. Bell preferred his bene-. 
volences to be made anonymously wherever possible, but even 
so there are many people who have reason to remember him 
with gratitude for help so generously given. “The only time 
money is really important” he remarked characteristically, ‘‘is 
when a person hasn’t any. Once you have it you must accept 
responsibility to make the best use of it.”” This is exactly what 
he himself sought to do. 

The high esteem in which Mr. Bell was held was shown by 
the attendance at his funeral of persons prominent in the life 
of our nation, including the lieutenant-governor and the pre- 
mier of the province of Alberta. Tribute was paid by a close 
friend, Rev. Dr. Frank Morley of White Rock, B.C., and the 
service was conducted by Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, his min- 
ister. The latter, as moderator of the previous General Assem- 
bly, extended the sympathy of the whole church to Mr. Bell’s 
wife and family and to his mother in their sore loss. ® 
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They did the work! 


@ When the 1964 General Assembly 
resolved to proceed with a revision of 
the Book of Praise, Rev. Dr. William 
Fitch of Knox Church, Toronto, was 
appointed convener of the sub- 
committee of the committee on 
church worship to which that task was 
assigned. 

Only recently has Dr. Fitch given 
up the chairmanship of the revision 
committee, to which he gave com- 
petent and devoted leadership for 
eight long years. 

The acting chairman for the past 
few weeks has been Rev. Dr. H. 
Douglas Stewart, now minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto. Most of 
his revision work was done while at 
Knox Church, Ottawa, in close associa- 
tion with the talented director of 
music of that congregation, Mrs. Lilian 
Forsyth. 


Three other directors of music in 
Presbyterian ‘churches have contribu- 
ted greatly to the new Book of Praise. 
They are Carman H. Milligan of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Henry Rose- 
vear of Glenview Church, Toronto, and 
Alan H. Cowle of Knox Church, Oak- 
ville, Ont. 

Other active members of the re- 
vision committee at the time of pub- 
lication were Rev. Dr. George L. 
Douglas, librarian of Knox College, 
Rev. Dr. James H. Williams, minister 
of Glenview Church, Toronto, and the 
Rev. George H. Young, minister of 
Paterson Memorial Church, Sarnia, 
Ont. 

Some persons, such as Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, served for a considerable 
term on the committee, while many 
others acted in a consultant capacity. 

On the same day, July 8, 1970, 
death claimed two valuable committee 
members, Harry S. Reid, organist and 
choirmaster for over 43 years, and Dr. 
G. Roy Fenwick, director of music for 
the Ontario department of education 
for a quarter of a century. 

For their individual labours and 
their collective wisdom and action, the 
church owes a great debt to the mem- 
bers of the revision committee. * 
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BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congregations for the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s budget totalled $793,803 on 
July 31, as compared to $777,712 at the same 
date in 1971. 

Expenditures were $1,651,105 as against 
$1,384,950 at July 31, 1971. However, 1972 
expenditures include those transferred from 
the W.M.S. to the new Board of World 
Missions. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent ‘ 


SAVE THE 
MODERATOR! 


by James McKay, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


™ Regularly, | am impressed with the 
remarkable individuals whom we honour, 
through election, as moderators of 
General Assembly. I do believe, however, 
that we work our moderators too hard, 
with too little benefit to our church as a 
whole and too little personal satisfaction 
to the individuals concerned. Indeed, it 
might well constitute a conclusive test of 
moderatorial humility, to ascertain from 
his diary at the end of his tenure whether 
or not he has entered the word “honour” 
parenthetically. 

Consider what the honorary gift-box 
contains. For openers, we invite him to 
referee our annual family fight. We 
expect him to be gracious but firm and 
always with deference to procedure. 
Whether he is particularly adept at this or 
not it has to be hard on a person, so 
recently honoured by his peers, to keep 
the bit tight. After Assembly, we usher 
our man into a year that must be lived on 
the run. The pace is hectic, the appoint- 
ments legion, the appearances wearying 
but here he is — the moderator! “Ladies 


and gentlemen, we are indeed 
privileged...” 
Undoubtedly, there are important 


gatherings at which we ought to be 
represented by our moderator and 
properly, there are occasions on which we 
would have him deliver an appropriate 
address or sermon. But is it necessary that 
every appearance should require from 
him an enchanting blend of eloquence, 
wit, and wisdom? Apparently, this is 
what we expect. How could we justify 
the expense of bringing him to our 
congregation or presbytery if we did not 
“invite” him to speak frequently and 
mingle aggressively? What would our 
unimaginative celebrations of existence 
do for a flourish if we could not boast the 
moderator’s presence? We have used his 
office and person much the way we have 
employed the words “special music” — to 
draw fringe people out of the woodwork 
— and not so much in the name of Jesus 
Christ as in the name of a full house! 


A sound preacher is, surely, an ac- 


complished listener and if the former is 
true about the man we have honoured 
then so is the latter. If we feel we must 
make good use of his ability to preach, 
then let us as well respect his ability to 
listen and put that to good use. It might 
take more planning and imagination to 
shift to this emphasis but would not our 
moderator, thereby, be better acquainted 
with the concerns and aspirations of our 
people and would not his debriefing be 
invaluable to those in our church who 
plan and project? 

The long-range solution to our 
penchant for making work-horses out of 
our moderators, in my opinion, lies in the 
direction of taking Assembly to the 
people. General Assembly is its own 
spokesman and the moderator on behalf 
of our church can say no more than what 
Assembly has already said but precisely 
what has been said and done must be 
communicated to our people if they are 


to support the work and worship of the 
church effectively. 

Now I realize this is the task and 
responsibility of synods, presbyteries and 
sessions but an annual program built 
around Assembly highlights and involving 
the moderator could be a helpful supple- 
ment. Why not equip a display trailer and 
haul it across this country, acquainting 
our people with the issues raised and the 
decisions reached at Assembly. Auto- 


matic slide presentations with com- 
mentary, audio tapes of selected 
moments of floor debate, video tape 


replays and handouts of reports and 
position papers could give people, in the 
course of one evening an overview of the 
entire week’s proceedings. Add to this, 
the personality of the moderator, a 
couple of resource people to back him up 
and an Assembly clerk (in living pallor!). 
Direct them to presbytery, synod or 
congregational events and see what 
happens. I am optimistic. 

Equipping the trailer with the content 
and hardware could be supervised by our 
audio-visual department. The personali- 
ties would be speaking from first-hand 
experience and people would be brought 
closely into contact with the functioning 
of their highest church court. Not only 
might they be encouraged to acquaint 
themselves with Assembly’s work but 
possibly they might be motivated to 
arrange for the dissemination of such 
information through local cable 
television, radio or newspapers. 

The moderator would be no _ less 


“‘Due to current apathy toward the Gospel, unreasonable Bomande on my time, and declining 
prestige in my role as an apostle — | do now resign.’ 
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welcomed or appreciated and in this kind 
of entourage could be of so much more 
practical benefit. He would be sub- 
stantially relieved of the burden of 
somehow having to embody The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada and released 
to contribute from the resources of his 
own particular gifts and personality. 


When we put our moderators in this kind 
of position, the honour which we bestow 
upon them will be a pleasure shared by 
all.* 


CHANGES IN 
THE CHURCH 


by Charles C. Cochrane 
Westmount, Que. 


m™ For nearly a quarter of a century The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has been 
trying, with very limited success, to up- 
date its administrative structures. This is 
a fact that may have escaped many of 
those who attended the General Assembly 
for the first time this year. 

As long ago as 1948 the need for 
reform was apparent. That was the year 
when the administrative needs com- 
mittee, convened by the late Rev. Dr. A. 
Neil Miller, made its report. Regrettably, 
there was no immediate result at that 
time, perhaps because the needs were so 
great and the church was not ready for 
sweeping change. 

But in 1958 the General Assembly ap- 
pointed a special committee on the 
financial structure and administrative 
organization and procedures of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. The co- 
mmittee was authorized to engage a firm 
of business consultants, and in 1959 pre- 
sented the analysis and proposals of Price, 
Waterhouse and Company. Out of that 
came the formation of the administrative 
council and some changes in procedures. 

The fact that stands out today is that 
although the cost in committee work 
hours and fees for consultants was con- 
siderable, many of the Price Waterhouse 
recommendations were ignored at the 
time. 

The church tried again in the middle 
“60s with the appointment of a special 
committee on recommendation #10 
(1965) of the administrative council. It 
was my privilege to be associated on that 
committee with some of the ablest men 
and women in the church. The task was 
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monumental (see its terms of reference, A 
& P 1965, p. 124) and, when undertaken 
by men and women working on a spare- 
time basis, while fully occupied in 
pastorates, college chairs and executive 
positions, impossible of accomplishment. 
When the special committee had com- 
pleted three years of inconclusive de- 
liberation, the LAMP Committee was 
born; with the same convener, much the 
same personnel, a full-time staff of three, 
and adequate funding. 

Then in 1968 the Congress of Concern 
was held, at which those of us who 
wanted change and renewal told those of 
us who resisted it to get a move on. A 
basic issue of that unofficial congress was 
whether an established institution like the 
church is inherently capable of reform 
from within. 

In the same year, the committee on 
recruitment and vocation under the Rev. 
Ferguson Barr applied for and received 
expanded terms of reference and sub- 
stantially increased budgeting. By 1969 a 
second firm of business consultants had 
produced the well-known and_ well- 
documented P. S. Ross Report — which, 
at a cost of $40,000 helped us to under- 
stand our situation but could not help us 
solve our problems. 

When the LAMP committee reported 
to the 1969 Assembly at least 25 of its 32 
recommendations were approved, in- 
cluding one which provided for on-going 
reform. This work was assigned to the 
committee on organization and planning, 
a committee of the administrative 
council. Several members of the former 
LAMP committee were appointed to give 
continuity to its work. The present con- 
vener is Mrs. A. C. Burgess, the full-time 
director is the Rev. Robert P. Carter. 

Last year the first major O. and P. 
development was approved and a new 
board of world missions was set up. This 
year’s Assembly authorized the formation 
of a board of congregational life. The 
committee on organization and planning 
operates on an annual budget of about 
$33,000. 

The point being made here is that no 
hasty or ill-considered steps have been 
taken over the past 24 years. Our church, 
which was born in the 19th century and 
has lived most of its life in the 20th, is 
yielding gradually to the pressures for re- 
form which come from within its ranks. 

* 


COMING! 
in the 
October Record — 
Feature articles on 
evangelism and social action 


Letters 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUCCESS 


I am writing to express my deep dis- 
may that a church school which chose to 
drop our official curriculum for another 
one has been presented in the June Re- 
cord as a “Success Story.”’ What a bitter 
taste that leaves with those of us who are 
trying to encourage congregations to use 
Christian Faith and Action materials! 

No curriculum is all good or all bad — 
it’s never that simple, and our teachers 
have their problems and doubts over 
CFA. However, I don’t believe the fact 
that something is difficult is a good 
enough reason for dropping it. If this 
were so, then I very much doubt if there 
would be any Christians in the world. It’s 
much easier to be a humanist, an atheist, 
or an agnostic. 

Of course CFA is demanding of its 
teachers — and its students ... and why 
shouldn’t it be.Christ is very demanding 
of all of us! He offers no broad and easy 
way, but a narrow way, and a cross. The 
answer is not to give up, but to persevere 
with faith and determination, seeking the 
help of qualified personnel. They are not 
easily come by, but they are around, and 
can help us understand and sort out for 
our particular church school, the wealth 
of material CFA offers. In the process, 
each teacher becomes a more knowledge- 
able and committed Christian. 

In terms of St. Andrew’s Church, our 
congregation has no success story to 
offer. We don’t have large numbers of 
children beating a path to our door, ei- 
ther on Sunday or during the week. We 
do, however, have a dedicated church 
school staff — ordinary human beings, 
who are willing to struggle in order to be- 
come better teachers and better Chris- 
tians. We also have pupils who, by and 
large, attend regularly. The size of our 
church school doesn’t really matter. What 
matters is that our children learn that 
there is a lot to Christianity and that 
there is no easy road, so it won’t hit them 
as a shock at some future date. 

One closing comment — how can tea- 
chers who “felt they were not qualified 
to do research needed,” feel they are qual- 
ified to know when Scripture Press (or 
any similar curriculum) conflicts with a 
Presbyterian viewpoint? 

Winnipeg, Man. (Mrs. Bruce) Marnie Miles 


(More letters over page) 
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THE BIBLE 1S THE WORD OF GOD! 


At one moment in the recent General 
Assembly, it was apparent that a smooth 
oration, although utterly illogical, can 
sway many people! The particular 
speaker contended that it is wrong to 
refer to the Bible as the Word of God on 
the ground that the Bible itself refers to 
Christ as the Word of God. From a 
premise that is true, as far as it goes, he 
drew an entirely false conclusion. The 
speaker stated that the Bible (e.g. John 
1:1) refers to Jesus Christ as the Word of 
God. But he avoided any mention that 
the Bible also refers to the preaching of 
the prophets and apostles as the Word of 
God (e.g. Acts 4:31); I Thessalonians 
2:13; Ezekiel 1:3; Hosea 1:1; etc.) 

But where do we go to find the Word 
of God, as spoken by the prophets and 
apostles? We must go to the Bible. And 
where do we go to find the Word of God, 
as incarnate in Jesus Christ? We must go 
to the Bible. The Bible is the written 
record of the voice of the apostles and 
prophets and of the incarnation of Christ. 
We are therefore abundantly justified and 
compelled to state that the Bible is the 
Word of God. 

The authority of the incarnate Word 
and the written Word cannot be 
separated. The only Christ that we know 
is the Christ of the Bible. This Christ is 
very God and very man, was virgin bor, 
was without sin, died to bear the judg- 
ment of our guilt, arose in the same body 
in which he suffered, intercedes for us, 
and is coming again. To deny any of these 
truths is to postulate another Christ, who 
is not the Christ of the Bible. 

Our Lord strongly emphasized the 
authority of the Bible. He said to the 
disciples on the Emmaus road “O fools 
and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken”. (Luke 24:25) 
According to our Lord, whoever does not 
believe all the Bible is a “fool”! 

This is not to suggest a “‘mechanical” 
idea of scripture. It is not to deny that 
the human styles, personalities, and 
qualities of the writers of the books of 
the Bible are manifest in their writings. It 
is not to ignore the possibility of errors 
and emendation by copyists, as all com- 
mentators maintain. 

It is misleading, however, to say that 
the Bible “‘contains”’ the Word of God, as 
though part of the Bible is the Word of 
God and part is not. When the West- 
minster divines in the catechism wrote of 
the Word of God being “‘contained’’ in 
the scriptures, it seems evident that they 
were using the word “contain” in its 
original meaning of ‘‘to hold together’, 
and not in the sense which the word 
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suggests today. 

It is also misleading to say that the 
Bible “‘becomes” the Word of God, as 
though the Bible is not the Word of God 
until we hear its message. If you or I were 
alone in an uninhabited place, and were 
to make a speech there, our word would 
be our word whether anyone else were 
there to hear us or not! So the Bible does 
not “become” the Word of God. Whether 
it is heard or not, the Bible IS the Word 
of God! 

Sydney Mines, N.S. 
(Rev.) Neil J. McLean 


PREACHERS ON HORSEBACK?!? 


Horrors! Is the West still in the 
“saddlebag preacher” era? In the June 
Record the photo of “Duncan on his 
rounds,” does a great disservice to 
Western Canada. Duncan does not ride a 
horse on his pastoral rounds. I know the 
charge. He rides for recreation with the 
Woodberry Riding Club. Indeed on 
Sunday he must travel 60 m.p.h. between 
preaching points, and you can’t do that 
with a horse! 

As one who was born, raised and 
ministered in the West I rode nearly 900 
miles on horseback on a student mission 
field in the Peace River area. That was 
back in 1942. I haven’t ridden a horse in 
pastoral rounds since that date and I’ve 
put in four additional years in student 
ministry and 22 years in ordained 
ministry in the West. Indeed in the early 
1950’s horses were of no use when I 
periodically flew high above the forest 
and lakes with bush pilots to isolated 
communities beyond rail and roads to 
preach the gospel. At other times there 
were people who thought I flew rather 
low over the roads with a car to minister 


DUNCAN and his chauffeur. 


as. 


to other congregations. Our people — 


should not be misled by the unfortunate 
and distorted implications of the photo 
you so unwisely printed. The West has jet 
airports, modern paved highways, 
up-to-date means of communications, A-1 
universities and medical centres, highly 
mechanized farms, modern, comfortable 
manses and a progressive outlook on life. 

As Graeme Duncan pointed out in his 
letter the highest per capita givings to the 
budget are in Western Canada. However, 
many of the pastoral charges there are 
small in membership and need the 
support of the church. The dropping of 
the compulsory one year appointment 
under the board of world missions may 
have quite an adverse effect on the life 
and work of our church in Western 
Canada, and if men do not go voluntarily 
it may be wise to restore the regulation. 

Mr. Editor, you know better than to 
give the false backwoods impression 
implied by the photo and caption you 
printed. If you want to attract young 
men let them know how advanced the 
West is. 


Ingersoll, Ont. (Rev.) G. A. Johnston. 


THE WEST IS UP-TO-DATE 


If has been brought to my attention 
that the picture of me making my rounds 
by horseback may not be a_ true 
representation of the everyday life of a 
minister in Western Canada. 

In order to assure your readers that 
the automobile has reached the prairie 
scene, I enclose a photo of a recent 
journey to Wellwood, Man. I trust that 
any illusion that we are still in the horse 
and buggy stage is thus removed. 
Carberry, Man. (Rev.) Graeme E.. Duncan. 

(More letters on page 33) 
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MEDITATION 


™ With schools and colleges re-opening this month it seems 
fitting that we should recall that Presbyterians have never 
dismissed the importance of a well-trained mind. Indeed, our 
denomination has always emphasized the need of special 
training for effective Christian witness in our world. 

Granted, there have been exceptions. It has not been 
difficult to find those who would argue it a waste of time to 
send candidates for the ministry to school for so long; the only 
thing necessary for them is a personal knowledge of the Bible 
and Jesus Christ! Examples have often been cited of “un- 
learned” laymen (cf. the original Twelve) better able to preach 
than ministers who went to university for years! 

Without getting embroiled in such an argument we all 
realize that witnesses to Jesus Christ need a growing know- 
ledge of the Word and of the Word-made-flesh. And commit- 
ment to the Word-made-flesh must be complete, including the 
mind as well as the heart and soul. Some remember the first 
question of the Shorter Catechism: What is the chief end of 
man?” One perceptive Christian has said that a true answer to 
that is: ““The chief end of man is his head, not his feet.” 

Preachers today face congregations more highly educated 
than ever before who will not be satisfied with glib, well-worn 
and out-wom phrases. William Barclay recalls in Fishers of 
Men: “Bishop Oxnam, the great American preacher, has said: 
‘Our generation will not be led spiritually by men it cannot 
respect intellectually.’ Dr. Ralph Sockman, thinking of the 
great Methodist revival of religion said: ‘The Wesleyan warmed 
heart involved the studying mind.’ Wesley was adamant in his 
insistence. He spoke to his helpers and his preachers about 
reading ... And if a man objected that he had no taste for 
reading, he answered, “Then contract a taste for it, or return to 
your trade!’ ‘The work of grace,’ he said, ‘would die out in one 
generation, if the Methodists were not a reading people: E.P. 
Scott has laid it down: ‘The failure of Christianity as a moral 
force is more often than we like to think due to no other cause 
than intellectual sloth.’ ” 

Barclay, returning to Wesley, recalls when that great 
Christian received a note from a self-appointed evangelist 
telling him that“‘the Lord has told me to tell you that he 
doesn’t need your book learning, your Greek and your 
Hebrew,’ Wesley replied: ‘Thank you, sir. Your letter was 
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“Love the Lord your God... with all your mind” 
(Mark 12: 30, NEB). 


superfluous, however, as I already knew the Lord has no need 
for my “book learning” as you put it. However, although the 
Lord has not directed me to say so — on my own 
responsibility I would like to say to you that the Lord does 
not need your ignorance either. ’’ Was something like this in 
the mind of Peter when he wrote (I Peter 3: 15), “Hold the 
Lord Christ in reverence in your hearts. Be always ready with 
your defence when ever you are called to account for the hope 
that is in you”? 

It is as possible, of course, to over-emphasize the need for 
training our minds as for athletes to over-train their bodies. 
Paul Scherer in Love is a Spendthrift points out that when 
men discovered they had minds that could be trained “‘life 
turned ...into a magnificent epic; multitudes climbing up out 
of the dark, striking off the shackles of ignorance and 
superstition — with their godlike faculties scanning the farthest 
horizons of their universe. That’s everything, said the Greeks. 
Altogether enough. That’s what life is about. — And it isn’t.” 


But the devotion of the mind to the service of God is 
required now perhaps more than ever before, though some one 
said, “The offering of the full powers of the mind is the last 
full measure of devotion, the hardest gift to give.” 

Rodin, the sculptor who created “‘The Thinker’, wrote of 
it, “What makes my Thinker think is that he thinks not only 
with his brain, with his knitted brow, his distended nostrils 
and compressed lips, but with every muscle of his arms, back, 
and legs, with his clenched fists and gripping toes.” 

It is such commitment of all our powers that Jesus 
contemplated when he quoted to the New Testament lawyer 
words from Deuteronomy, “The first (commandment) 
is,...love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all 
your soul, with all your mind, and with all your strength.” 


PRAYER 


God of all wisdom, as you have given us not only hearts to 
love you but minds to know you, grant us that degree of 
devotion that we may offer their greatest powers to you. Your 
“foolishness,” we know, is greater than our wisdom, but help 
us to bring you the best of all that is in us. Through Jesus 
Christ, who remains for us “The Truth.” Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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That’s agood 
hymn~ 


ISN'T it? 


@ One Sunday morning many years ago, I was preparing to 
rehearse with my Sunday school choir prior to their little 
service, when I caught sight of the archbishop, resplendent in 
his red robes, approaching. He had an open hymn book in his 
hand, and as he reached my side he pointed to a hymn, and 
with a trace of annoyance in his voice he said: “‘That’s a good 
hymn, isn’t it?” I was very young, and completely overawed 
by this impressive figure, and I feel certain the answer I gave 
him was not the one I would have given him today! His 
concern was understandable, for he was a member of the 
hymnal committee, engaged at that time in revising the 
Anglican Hymn Book, and there had been considerable 
discussion among its members as to the worthiness of this, his 
favourite hymn. I have never forgotten that incident, nor the 
hymn. It was not a great hymn, but for the archbishop it had 
deep personal associations. 

Like the archbishop, we all have “favourite” hymns. For us, 
personally, they have deep meaning and significance. Even 
though we might grudgingly admit that our hymn falls short of 
being a true expression of the Christian religion we are inclined 
to protest violently if it is attacked, or is in danger of 
disappearing from the hymn book. This personal association 
often clothes the feeblest of hymns with a dignity quite 
unfitting, and makes the task of assessing a hymn extremely 
difficult. We whose responsibility is is to evaluate such hymns 
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must move with care and sympathy. But we must also 
remember that, as ministers and organists, we are concerned 
not with the likes and dislikes of individual members, but with 
hymns for corporate worship, with what is best for the 
majority of worshippers. We do our children in church school 
a disservice when we impose on their fresh minds hymns 
dripping with sentimental association from our own Sunday 
school days. Children who are exposed to the finest prose and 
poetry in their day schools must be given the opportunity to 
feel the power and appeal of great and noble hymns, in their 
simple, child-like way when they come into the church school. 

To further cloud our judgment of a good hymn is the spate 
of pseudo-sacred songs with which we are bombarded through 
radio and television. With their intricate rhythms and free 
rendering they are best restricted to the solo voice, and 
therefore should not be our concern where a large body of 
worshippers is being considered. 

Hymn singing is congregational. In some churches it is the 
congregation’s only participation in the service. And in a 
congregation, the number of people who are able to read and 
appreciate good music is increasing, and they are offended by 
poor church music. What we choose for them to sing must 
make a lasting impression. Too many of our feeble hymns 
convey the idea that religion is a sickly thing, devoid of 
strength and joy. We must be constantly on guard against 
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these, and strive to present hymns which reach beyond the 
emotions and lead to genuine spiritual effort and Christian 
commitment. One of the finest examples of this kind must 
surely be the post-Communion hymn, ““Now let us from this 
table rise,’ written by one of the most prolific of the modern 
hymn writers, Fred Kaan. 

It would be so simple if we could divide hymns into two 
categories, the “good” and the “bad.” The difficulty lies in 
sifting through the various shades of “good.” If we eliminate 
all but the very good we deprive ourselves of many of our 
most effective hymns. There are hymnals which lie virtually 
unused because of the unbending criteria of their compilers. 

What do we look for in our selection of good hymns? The 
words should be our first consideration, of course. We look for 
hymns which express truth. They must possess sound Christian 
teaching, for, in addition to their worship function they have a 
teaching value as well. So we give careful thought to the 
theology expressed. We look for sincerity. The sincere hymn 
has the power to motivate and inspire the singer to Christian 
service. To be sincere a hymn must be relevant, and expressed 
in terms meaningful to the singer. We look for the qualities of 
reverence and dignity, worthy of Christian worship, and avoid 
the trivial. A hymn must be simply expressed. It must be as 
readily understood on first reading as on subsequent ones. 
There must be unity of thought, expression and emotion. 
Many of the modern hymn writers fail on this count. Too 
many ideas are crowded, without sequence or form, into the 
limited confines of a few verses — a sort of “riding off in all 
directions.” 

Hymn writing is a strict discipline. To be capable of being 
sung by the average congregation a hymn must be written 
within a strict metre. The important word stresses must appear 
at precisely the same place in each verse if the wedding of 
words and tune is to be a happy one. Within the limits 
imposed by the form of a hymn it is difficult for modern poets 
to find new ways of expressing the Christian faith. The author 
must keep in mind that his words will be sung, and that each 
of his verses will be sung to the same tune — so that if a vital 
word appears on a certain high point in the tune, succeeding 
verses must be constructed in a similar way if the words and 
tune together are to make the emotional impact desired. It’s a 
discipline that few writers are willing to accept. Among those 
writers who do accept the rigid metre there is sometimes a 
tendency to lapse into archaic word forms. Often an author 
attempts to say too much in a hymn. There must be a fine 
thread of thought running through each verse, unifying the 
whole. 

One of the loveliest hymns to illustrate this unity is Jan 
Struther’s “Lord of all hopefulness” — a prayer of delightful 
freshness and simplicity, imploring the Lord of all benedic- 
tions to abide with us throughout the common round of our 
ordinary days. 

A hymn is designed to be sung, and so our consideration of 
good tunes must follow closely. Since the great majority of 
worshippers sing the melody, we must make sure that it is 
constructed of durable stuff which will wear well through 
constant repetition. Scalewise passages and the common chord 
arpeggio in its various forms give a strength and uplifting 
quality to a melody line. Irresponsible leaps within the tune 
are disquieting, and movement by semitones drains it of 
strength and joy. Since melody suggests sound “on the move” 
the recurrence of the same note over and over again is 
monotonous, and in a long hymn, irksome. Since strength and 
joy is to be our keynote we must look to the rhythm of a 
tune. Church rhythms should be full of life, and nothing 
destroys that vitality faster than a tune that lumbers along on 
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notes of equal duration. 

The original psalm tunes had a variety of note values 
although only one of the psalm tunes from the Calvin Psalter, 
Old 124th, is sung today exactly as it was sung in Calvin’s 
time. Much of the charm of these old tunes has been lost by 
the “ironing out” of the rhythm by 19th century writers. We 
need only compare the old and new versions of “Old 100th” 
to feel the vital thrust of the version which employs a variety 
of note values. 

A tune’s function is to overarch the words, and a tune 
which is spacious in its phrases, and which moves forward to 
its point of climax achieves this successfully. A tune con- 
structed of many short phrases draws attention to itself, and 
interrupts the ongoing flow of the words. The architecture of a 
tune should occupy our serious thought, for even though a 
tune has the essential ingredients of a vital rhythm, a gracious 
blend of note progressions and broad phrasing, the phrases 
must be closely knit, rhythmically balanced, and move to a 
climactic point in the structure. 

One looks to the German chorales for finest examples of 
tune building, and one need only listen to such tunes as 
Richmond, Walton, Hyfrydol, Aberystwyth, to feel a sense of 
being carried along to the high point of the tune. The 
harmonization must be as carefully examined as the tune. The 
parts which undergird and support the melody should have 
their own melodic interest, especially the bass part. Here again, 
the superb craftsmanship of a hymn like the Passion Chorale 
stands in judgment of the sweet sensuous harmonies and the 
monotonous repetition of notes within the parts which 
characterizes so many hymns and undermines the strength and 
virility of the tune. Simplicity must always be one of our 
criteria. 


Some guidelines 
on selecting hymns 
suitable for public worship | 


BY LILIAN FORSYTH 


Now our tune faces the severest test of all. Does it serve the 
words to which it is sung? The union of speech rhythm and 
tune rhythm is essential, and yet so often overlooked. One can 
well imagine the ludicrous effect of singing “Hark, the herald 
angels sing’ to the tune Aberystwyth, and yet they are in the 
same metre! There must be a complete unity of mood and 
rhythm. The ideal arrangement is to use a tune specially 
written for the words. Ralph Vaughan Williams wrote Sine 
Nomine for the hymn “For all the saints,’ a tune which truly 
“reflects the triumphant ring of the words.” 

When you have found your good tune, don’t work it to 
death, by using it to many hymns of varying moods. It will 
lose its distinctive character. 

It’s well to remember that the hymns we call our 
“favourites” today were at one time completely new. With the 
publication of The Revised Book of Praise, it’s time to start a 
new set of “favourites” on their way. I have already chosen 
mine!* 


THE AUTHOR has been organist and director of music at Knox 
Church, Ottawa, for nearly 25 years. Her wide knowledge of music 
and careful attention to detail have made her a key member of the 
revision committee. 
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@® The ninetieth General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada resolved that The Book of Praise should be 
revised. The year was 1964, forty-six years after the launching 
of the hymn book prepared under the convenership of Dr. W. 
J. Dey with Dr. Alexander MacMillan as secretary. 

Now, in 1972, we present the new book to the church. It is 
again called The Book of Praise and from this date should 
become the accepted hymn book for use across the church. 
This is the third revision of our church’s praise since 1897 
when the Presbyterian Book of Praise was published, followed 
21 years later by the book we have just revised. Our new book 
still bears the stamp of the two previous hymnals — both of 
which were undoubtedly great books of praise. Our prayer is 
that the great king and head of the church will accept this new 
revision and cause it to be used mightily all round the world. 

As ordered by the General Assembly, the psalter occupies 
the first place in the book. We have made an exhaustive 
examination of the psalms that are sung most frequently in 
congregations across the church and, while the number of 
psalms in this book is reduced, those best known and loved 
have been included. We have again stuck closely to the historic 
Scottish Psalter of 1650, changing a word here and there to 
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make the sense more clear, and we have also drawn on a 
number of other versions, particularly The Psalms in Metre 
(editions of 1905 and 1909) which was prepared by a joint 
committee of Presbyterian churches in North America, on 
which the hymnal committee of our own church was 
represented by authority of the General Assembly. Some 
paraphrases of the psalms which appeared in the psalter in the 
last book, will be found among the hymns in their appropriate 
section. We have endeavoured to ensure that the psalter 
maintains the place of prominence that is its due. 

Many of the hymns in this book have already, through long 
use and hallowed association, become dear to our people. It is 
right that these should be retained. In recent years, however, a 
significant number of new hymns have been written and we 
are fortunate in having secured permission to publish a goodly 
number of them. We firmly believe that the hymnology of the 
church should mirror faithfully the teaching and doctrine of 
the church. Theology is best taught to children through great 
hymnology. For this reason, we have sought in all our work to 
ensure that the hymns selected should be true to the biblical 
revelation and should furthermore accurately express the 
tremendous emphases of the reformation. Nothing in this 
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= PRAISE 


Why and how it was brought 
into being. This is the preface 
by the revision committee. 


book should contradict anything that we through our confes- 
sion and creeds affirm. 

We have been encouraged in this quest by noting how many 
of the great canticles of the ancient church, together with 
translations of medieval and early Greek and Latin hymns, 
stress so frequently those doctrines which enter into the 
substance of the faith, and run parallel with the songs of the 
reformation and the period following. We have found that 
those hymns which are “‘founded on and agreeable to the 
Word of God” carry an aura of timelessness with them. They 
speak to our generation equally well as to those who first 
heard them. In the truest sense of the term they represent the 
hymnody of the church universal. 

This is a fascinating period in which to produce a 
hymn book for use in the church. In the secular world we have 
been moving through folk music, rock and pop music, with 
musical groups vying strongly to gain the victory over the 
mind and ears of a long-suffering populace. Any hymn book 
faces opposition today unknown a half century ago. There 
were then no radio stations playing beat music 24 hours of 
every day. Sound amplification is capable now of inducing 
hypnotic states in listeners. It would be very easy for us to 
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yield to pressures from many sources and produce a song book 
to vie with the spirit of the age. But this is not our 
commission. We are persuaded that only the best is good 
enough for God; and that we must offer to him as pure a 


sacrifice as we can. Our praise must be from the heart, tuneful, 
strong, melodious and inspiring. It need not, however, be poor 
music. The committee on revision has tried to maintain the 
highest standards of musical excellence. This is not easy for 
dedicated musicians when some hymns of dubious quality are 
already favourites in many congregations. But, fortunately, in 
the preparation of this new Book of Praise, our church has 
commanded the service of a gifted group of musicians whose 
technical qualifications are unrivalled and whose commitment 
to the creation of a God-glorifying hymn book has been total. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada owes to them a great debt 

which can best be paid by a whole-hearted acceptance of their 

work and the better praising thereby of the Lord they have 
sought to serve. 

With characteristic vision and wisdom, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has resolved to publish in the immediate 
future a supplementary hymn book suitable for open-air 
services, camp fires, youth groups, informal get-togethers, and 
the like. In this, there will be room for experimentation and 
the inclusion of numbers which would not fit naturally in the 
pages of this book. When that task is complete, we should have 
in our possession a selection of hymnology that will cover 
every type of situation or service. We are indeed a fortunate 
people to share in such a fellowship. 

In our first report to the General Assembly in 1965 we 
stated that — 

— “From the commencement of our study, the committee has 
felt that the Book of Praise should express clearly the 
fulness of the Gospel of Grace, the Reformed Doctrine of 
our Presbyterian Church, the heritage of the church 
universal; and that the hymn book should be a book of the 
people — a true expression of the piety and dedication of 
the membership of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 
These great objectives have been before us continually. In 

compiling the final list we have proved that any hymn book 

worth its name must be supra- denominational. “Jesus, the 
very thought of Thee,’ and “Lead, kindly light, amid the 
encircling gloom” must be included, and for these we go to 

Roman Catholics. “Soldiers of Christ arise” and many hymns 

of equal vigour take us to Charles and John Wesley and the 

Methodists. Thomas Binney’s hymn “Eternal Light” could 

scarcely be left out and for that we call on the Congrega- 

tionalists. We must have also “Dear Lord and Father of 
mankind,” so we go to Whittier and the Quakers. Who would 
omit “There is a green hill’? That takes us to Mrs. Cecil 

Frances Alexander and the Anglicans. What about Horatius 

Bonar or George Frances Matheson with “Here, O my Lord, | 

see Thee face to face” and “‘O Love that wilt not let me go”? 

That brings in the Presbyterians. The Lutherans are in with “A 

mighty fortress” and “Thou hidden love of God” — Martin 

Luther and Gerhardt Tersteegen. 

Furthermore, a hymn book to be good must also be 
international. ‘“‘O the bitter shame and sorrow” by Theodore 
Monod rises out of the French Reformed Church. “‘O Master, 
let me walk with Thee” by Washington Gladden and “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory” by Julia Ward Howe — these bring in 
the United States of America. And can we forget our Canadian 
hymn, “What a friend we have in Jesus,’ written by Joseph 
Scriven? Tunes? They come from everywhere — Wales, 
Geneva, Scandinavia, Canada, Germany, Russia, Scotland, 
England and Ireland. All of this is to be found in our Book of 
Praise. All of this should remind us continually that the church 
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Praise is the truest expression of our faith” 


of Jesus Christ is in no sense parochial; it is very broad, very 
old, very great, very glorious and always contemporary. 

Some remarks on the music and on performance may be in 
order. 

Although it is appreciated that many tunes lose much of 
their character when transposed, some hymns have been 
lowered for ease of congregational singing. Where this has not 
been done, it is generally due to a wide range within the tune 
itself. However, it is hoped that organists who find a 
transposed hymn too low will feel free to restore the original 
key. 

No indications of speed have been given. The appropriate 
speed for any hymn is determined by three things: 1) the 
mood of the words; 2) the size of the congregation; and 3) the 
acoustics of the building in which it is sung. We have adopted 
the quarter-note, or crochet, as the basic unit of musical 
notation. This is intended to encourage organists to set and 
maintain a brisk pace within the understanding of the three 
factors just mentioned. In the art of playing hymns, an 
organist must remember that his role is to lead. If he has a 
strong and efficient choir he can afford to become something 
of an accompanist, but congregations require firm direction 
from the organ. 

No indications of expression have been given. The choir and 
organist must at all times have an intimate knowledge and 
complete understanding of the hymn lyric being performed, 
for it is required of them to reflect its varying moods in order 
to keep congregations aware of what they are singing about. It 
is recommended that rallentandos be avoided in all verses 
except, possibly, the last. Once a hymn has been slowed at a 
verse-ending, the likelihood of restoring the intended pace is 
remote. 

Unison singing by choir and congregation can create a 
powerful and moving effect. Many tunes in this book are set in 
unison and the vigorous performance of them by all is highly 
desirable. It may be helpful for the choir to sing a new tune in 
unison the first few times it is used. Often a unison final verse 
with an organ obligato is an effective climax to a great song of 
praise. 

Tunes have been selected chiefly for their suitability to the 
words in the matters of accentuation and mood, and for their 
singability. The music committee has expended great and 
determined effort to obtain happy marriages of lyrics and 
music. 

The 1918 Book of Praise used tunes again and again and 
sometimes provided alternatives. In this book, with its format 
of words between the staves of music, this would have been 
uneconomical. It will not be easy in the present format, to 
substitute tunes. We hope that the set tunes will, on trial, so 
approve themselves to our people, that this fact will cause 
little regret. 

In some cases tunes have been re-harmonized. This has been 
done in order to provide more interesting part-writing. We 
hope that when the new harmonies are familiar, choir 
members will enjoy more variety and tunefulness within the 
parts themselves. 

The basic rhythm of plain chant is that of careful speech. 
All syllables should be given their proper quantity — un- 
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important words should not be rushed: the melody should not 
be allowed to slow down or false accents to occur in the 
recitation. There should be a slight lift to each phrase with a 
fall near the end, particularly where the final notes are higher. 
Groups of notes on one syllable need to move a little faster. 
Both in the vocal and accompanimental lines all notes are of 
approximate duration only. The accompaniments may well be 
thinned out as the singing becomes more confident. Light 
organ registration with sparing use of the pedal is appropriate. 

The substitution of a new hymn book for an old one can 
contribute to the enrichment of corporate worship only if 
those responsible for its use will explore its contents with an 
open mind. They must be receptive, seeking to find not only 
their “old favourites” (which, after all, were themselves once 
new), but also to discover and learn to appreciate fine tunes 
and lyrics hitherto unknown to them. The attitude should be 
one of interest, curiosity, and adventure. This book is being 
issued only in a music edition because we believe our 
generation to be more literate musically than any previous 
generation. Even if one’s knowledge of musical notation is 
little more than basic, it undoubtedly helps in the learning of a 
new hymn to be able to follow the full score. 

Praise is the truest expression of our faith in and love 
towards God. St. Paul urged the Ephesian Christians to be 
“filled with the spirit” and to speak “in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.”’ A hymn is a Christian invention. It is a concentrated 
expression of heartfelt thanksgiving to God or an earnest 
prayer for some particular blessing from God. In its best form, 
it is a creation of beauty, artistic and poetical; and when 
conjoined with beautiful music, it becomes a supreme instru- 
ment of worship, glory and praise. Deep emotion should 
characterize all truly Christian worship. It should therefore be 
found in all our Christian praise. 


The committee feels that in no better way can we end this 
preface than by lifting up the words with which our illustrious 
predecessors ended the preface to the 1918 book. We repeat, 
with them, that — 

“reverently we lay this result of our labours at the feet of 
the great Head of the Church, Whose blessing it invokes 
upon this sincere endeavour to promote His praise: and it 
cherishes the hope that the Church may be enabled, more 
worthily than ever, to fulfil the injunction: ‘Both young 
men and maidens; old men and children: let them praise the 
name of the Lord: for His name alone is excellent: His 
glory is above the earth and the heaven’ ”’* 


e Alan H. Cowle, 
G. Roy Fenwick (Died 1970) 
William Fitch 
e Lilian Forsyth 
George L. Douglas 
e Carman H. Milligan 
Harry S. Reid (Died 1970) 
e Henry Rosevear 
H. Douglas Stewart, Convener, Church Worship Committee 
1969 to present time 
James H. Williams, Convener, Church Worship Committee 1964- 
1968 
George H. Young 
e Music Committee 
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259 To God The Lord 


GLORIA DEI Irregular Carman H. Milligan, b.1909 
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GOD THE TRINITY Helen L. Goggin, b.1933 


THE WORDS of this hymn were written by Miss Helen Goggin, M.A., 
B.D., who is director of Christian education at Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont. She is a sessional lecturer in Christian education at Knox College. 

The music was composed by Carman H. Milligan, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa. 
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® Hymn singing had a hard struggle to make a place for itself 
in the worship of the Presbyterian churches of Canada. “The 
Lord’s songs”. (the Psalms), until the mid-nineteenth century 
were considered to be the only proper lyrics for singing in the 
kirk. By the year 1875, however, the four main branches of 
Presbyterianism that entered into union forming The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, were allowing hymns to be 
sung in their services of worship. Each branch has its own 
book and “The English Presbyterian Hymn Book” and “The 
Scottish Hymnal” and “The Free Church Hymn Book” and 
“The United Presbyterian Hymn Book” were all in use. 

When the third General Assembly met in Hamilton in 1878, 
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an overture from the Presbytery of Ottawa was considered. It 
deplored the damage to uniformity in worship among the 
Presbyterian churches caused by the variety of hymn books in 
use at the time and called for a common book. The debate, 
you can imagine, was intense and protracted, but in the end 
the Assembly resolved to appoint a committee “to proceed to 
provide a collection of hymns chiefly from the four hymn 
books already mentioned, and to send down the book com- 
piled by them to the presbyteries in order to be examined by 
them ... so that the collection may be as acceptable as 
possible to the church”. Rev. Dr. John Jenkins and Rev. Dr. 
William Gregg were made the joint conveners of a large com- 
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mittee to which fell the honour of compiling the first hymn 
book of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Mr. W. B. 
McMurrich, Q.C., whose name figures prominently in the work 
of this continuing committee was made secretary. 

Setting to work almost immediately, the hymnary com- 
mittee worked diligently through the following months and at 
the next Assembly presented a list of 487 hymns of which 427 
were selected from the hymn books mentioned. There was 
widespread disappointment with the proposed content and the 
outcome of the debate was a motion to enlarge the committee 
with the instruction to prepare a new list of hymns for the 
consideration of the presbyteries before the next Assembly. 

At the General Assembly in 1880 the hymnal committee 
presented a new listing of 349 hymns which seemed to have 
commended themselves to the commissioners and the com- 
mittee was authorized to proceed with the work. The name of 
the book was authorized as “The Hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada”. The Rev. D. J. Macdonnell was appointed 
convener of the sub-committee to select the tunes and prepare 
the music. Dr. Edward J. Hopkins of the Temple Church, 
London, England, was asked to check and revise the final 
proof for the printers and within the year the work was 
finished so that in the autumn of 1881 the hymnal was issued. 
However the hymnal committee was not dissolved but was 
continued as a standing committee. Did this not suggest, even 
at that early date, the impossibility of a final hymn book? 

Within ten years there was considerable discontent with the 
hymnal and in 1892 there was a formal request before the 
Assembly for either a revision or an enlargement of the 
hymnal. The hymnal committee was urged to study the matter 
and to enter into conversations with sister Presbyterian 
churches with a yiew to a common book for all Presbyterians. 
Advantage was taken of a meeting of the Presbyterian Council 
in Toronto to initiate discussion. The meeting was held in 
Knox Church and delegates from England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Australia were present. There emerged from the dis- 
cussions a conviction that the time was ripe for a hymn book 
for all Presbyterians of the British Empire. All delegates agreed 
to take the matter up with their own Assembly and to corres- 
pond. It appears that only the Church of Scotland dealt 
seriously with the matter. When however, the hymnal com- 
mittee got right down to discussion of what hymns and what 
psalms were to be included in the common book, the variance 
of opinion was too great and the work was terminated in 
frustration. 
~ Nothing daunted, the Canadian hymnal committee went on 
its solitary way. It had an abundance of expression from the 
presbyteries and in 1894 it proposed to the Assembly that the 
hymnal should be revised, that its name should be changed to 
“The Book of Praise’, that it should contain the whole of the 
Psalms in metrical version, selections from the prose version of 
the Psalms for chanting, and hymns approved by the 
Assembly. It was also agreed to discontinue the publication of 
a children’s hymnal so that there would be one book for 
church and school. 

With the encouragement of the Assembly the hymnal com- 
mittee made its way into yet another revision. In the midst of 
the task the committee suffered a severe loss in the death of 
the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell who had been a most valuable 
member from the first (1878) and in the last years was 
chairman of the sub-committee on music and tunes. Dr. 


Macdonnell’s work was taken over by the Rev. Alexander 


MacMillan, father of the celebrated Canadian musician, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan. 

It was 1896 when the draft copy of the revised book was 
ready for Assembly, and having won approval, it was ordered 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


published under the title ““The Book of Praise”. One proviso 
was stipulated, that additions should be made to the prose 
version of the Psalms “as shall render it more fully repre- 
sentative of the great richness and variety of the Book of 
Psalms.” On July 1, 1896, tenders were called for the publica- 
tion of the revised book and in due course the offer of the 
Oxford University Press in London, England, was accepted. 
Dr. J. Sommerville and the Rev. A. MacMillan were sent to 
England to make any manuscript alterations required and to 
substitute tunes in any cases in which serious copyright dif- 
ficulties might arise. In 1897 advance copies of the new book 
were available at the Winnipeg Assembly. Published under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Gregg “The Presbyterian Book of Praise” 
received wide acceptance and more than 366,000 copies were 
sold in the first year. This book served the church for 21 years. 
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Early in the 20th century, however, discontent over 
certain limitations in the Book of Praise were being expressed. 
It all came to a head in Ottawa in 1911 when the continuing 
hymnal committee was asked to gather more material in pre- 
paration for the time when a new revision would be required. 
Dr. Dey became the convener of the committee and made an 
impassioned appeal to the commissioners to urge upon their 
presbyteries full cooperation in making known _ their 
requirements for the book. The name of the committee was 
changed to the “Committee on Church Praise” and in 1913 it 
was asked to proceed to a revision of the Book of Praise with a 
view to issuing a new edition on the expiry of the contracts 
with Oxford Press. 

Although the work of the committee on church praise was 
ready by 1916 its publication had to be postponed until the 
fall of 1918 due to the dislocations caused by World War 1. In 
the meantime, the Rev. Alexander MacMillan was engaged by 
the church for a period of not less than five years to go abroad 
throughout the church teaching and encouraging the art of 
hymn singing. Into the colleges and into presbyteries and 
church and rallies he went day after day and many people still 
recall the inspiration of his presentations on the impending 
revised Book of Praise. 

When in the fall of 1918 the Book of Praise was published 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Dey with the Rev. Alexander 
MacMillan as secretary it was considered by far the finest 
hymnary in print. In the first year over 201,000 copies were 
sold. This fine old book served the church for 54 years, twice 
as long as any former hymn book in the history of our church. 

The 90th General Assembly in 1964 agreed that the Book 
of Praise (1918) had served its purpose well and that the time 
had come for a fresh revision. A “Committee on the Revision 
of The Book of Praise” was appointed to act under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Dr. William Fitch of Knox Church, 
Toronto, to undertake a new revision. Maintaining close con- 
tact with the presbyteries and the Assembly, this committee 
has laboured eight years to produce a book which will embrace 
at once the best hymns from the past and the most enduring 
from the present. With a new light blue cover and a great 
literature of glorious hymnody and new features such as words 
between the music staves, prose Psalms in modern revisions for 
responsive reading, and an exhaustive topical index, it is be- 
lieved that The Book of Praise, revised 1972, and published by 
John Deyell Ltd. of Toronto, will stand in the forefront of the 
many new hymn books being printed today. * 
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Q What about the generation gap 
between the young minister 
and the elderly elders? 
A It exists here and there, and 
has existed for a long time. Ian 
Maclaren (John Watson), a well- 
known author of the end of the 
century, has a touching story in 
Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush of a 
young minister displaying his up- 
to-date theology in the pulpit to 
the heartbreak of a faithful old 
elder who longed to understand and 
to be understood. 

To me it seems that the chasm 
today does not arise from theology 
but from the desire of younger men 
— and it is often a laudable desire — 
to get a congregation moving and 
geared into significant work, as the 
minister understands significant 
work. To do so they often 
encourage the election to the elder- 
ship of a large number of young 
men of like mind to themselves, 
and the older men feel they are 
being pushed aside. 

I have had quite a bit of cor- 
respondence on these difficulties. It 
seems to me that the elderly elder 
might remember his own energetic 
youth and understand his minister 
in that light. The minister might 
understand that in many instances 
the very pulpit in which he stands is 
a Presbyterian pulpit because of the 
one-time work of the (now) older 
people in the congregation. These, 
like old soldiers, fight old battles. It 
is a challenge for a young minister 
to win the young sinners; it is also a 
challenge to win the affection of 
the old saints. 


Q What is meant by “unjust- 

ly” in the answer to Question 
69 of the Shorter Catechism, 
“_. forbiddeth the taking away of 
your own life or the life of our 
neighbour unjustly, or whatsoever 
tendeth thereunto.”’ What is a 
justifiable reason for killing our 
neighbour or anyone? 

The Larger Catechism 

elaborates on this. “... taking 
away the life of ourselves, or of 
others, except in the case of public 
justice, lawful war, or necessary 
defence, the neglecting or with- 
drawing the lawful and necessary 
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means of preservation of life; sinful 
anger, hatred...” The accidental 
killing of someone by careless driv- 
ing of a motor car is not murder, 
but homicide, and may entail a 
heavy penalty for the offending 
driver. Murder involves an act of 
the will. Hence, to summarize, 
“justifiable reasons” are  self- 
defence or defence of one’s kindred 
or the innocent, capital punish- 
ment, and the acts of a just war. 
There is much opinion in these days 
on capital punishment and just 
wars, but I have answered my cor- 
respondent’s question as to what is 
meant by the Catechism answer. 
Quarrel with the answer if you 
wish. 

Dr. Alexander Whyte quotes 
Edmund Burke (died 1797) on this: 
“The blood of man should never be 
shed but to redeem the blood of 
man. It is well shed for our family, 
for our friends, for our God, for 
our country; the rest is vanity; the 
rest is crime.” 


I notice that in Section 333 of 

the Book of Forms that “law 
agents or professional counsel are 
not allowed in any court of the 
church.”’ Why? 

It is axiomatic that anyone 

pleading in a court, civil or 
ecclestiastical, be subject to the 
discipline of that court. Note, 
however, in the sub-sections of 333 
the duties of sessions, presbyteries, 
etc., to explain to all parties their 
rights and the procedures available. 
Note also that any minister, elder, 
or member of the church may, by 
permission of the court, act as 
adviser and assist in the pleading. 
All of these are subject to the 
discipline of the court. Thus a civil 
lawyer who is a minister, elder or 
member, may be appointed. In all 
commissions on which I have sat, as 
a member or a consultant, this 
permission, when asked, has 
immediately been granted. In all 
cases the ones so appointed have 
done their duties with distinction. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 


address, for information only. 


News 


The Irish Assembly 


Meeting in Belfast, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland decided to continue membership 
in the World Council of Churches by a 
vote of 219 to 168. Criticism of the 
World Council and especially its program 
to combat racism was dealt with in a 
detailed report by the committee on inter- 
church relations. 

The continuing tension and violence in 
Northern Ireland caused the General 
Assembly to express sympathy to the 
suffering, condemn brutality and violence, 
and call upon the British government to 
review its present security policy. 

The Assembly sent down to presby- 
teries for study a proposal that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith be no 
longer regarded as the church’s “principal 
subordinate standard but as an historic 
document.” 


Southern Presbyterians 


The one million member Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. will remain as a 
member of the Consultation on Church 
Union. At the General Assembly the vote 
was 264 for and 164 against continuing in 
COCU. 

The Assembly also voted to remain in 
the World Council of Churches and the 
National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 

Restructuring plans for the Southern 
church call for all program and service 
boards to go out of existence by January 
1, 1974. A general executive board of 
62 members will include directors of five 
new divisions and the chairman of a com- 
munication cabinet. 

Dr. L. Nelson Bell, 78, a former 
medical missionary in China, was elected 
moderator. He is the executive editor of 
Christianity Today and his daughter is 
married to evangelist Billy Graham. 


Northern Presbyterians 


The 184th General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
voted by 411 to 310 to withdraw from 
the Consultation on Church Union, a 
body which a previous Assembly had 
been instrumental in creating ten years 
ago. The recommendation adopted after 
long debate was “‘to discontinue participa- 
tion in COCU while continuing ecumeni- 
cal conversations, and seeking effective 
joint ministries.” 

The three million member church, 
which is restructuring its administration, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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A Tribute 


to 


JAMES ALAN MUNRO 


The National Development Fund Committee records its deep shock 
and sense of loss in the sudden death of the executive director, Dr. James 
Alan Munro, on June 18, 1972. 

With his customary zeal for the well being and growth of the church, 
Dr. Munro accepted the five-year assignment to shepherd the National 
Development Fund so that The Presbyterian Church in Canada would be 
strengthened to share in the total Christian endeavour in Canada and 
abroad. 

Because of his previous service with the General Board of Missions, 
Dr. Munro was acquainted with church leaders from coast to coast, all of 
whom knew that Jim Munro was a missionary of the Gospel, and not a 
mere time-server attempting to raise money. In all his writing, preaching 
and informal speaking in the interests of the Fund, Dr. Munro emphasized 
that this was a special effort to further equip the church for her mission. 
He saw ‘‘the fields white unto the harvest’’ and the Fund as a supplement 
to the regular General Assembly Budget to provide labourers to go into the 
harvest. 


Although the National Development Fund has already been the most successful financial campaign in the 
history of our church, Dr. Munro was not satisfied with partial success. It was his intention that, after his official 
term of duty ended in 1972, he would devote his time to interviewing the persons on the special names list in an 
effort to improve their performance record. He was also worried about the three hundred or more congregations 
which had not shared in the campaign, not because of the money involved, but because of their lack of vision for the 
total work of the church. 

The members of the Committee wish to record their appreciation of a capable administrator, a tireless worker, 
a cheerful companion, and a devout Christian gentleman. It is to be hoped that the work which he had to leave 
unfinished will be carried out by others as a tribute to the man whose loss we mourn and whose memory we revere. 


The Management Committee 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 
The Presbyterian Church In Canada 
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™@ When Margaret Kennedy first went to India’s Bhil field in 
1939, she fitted the popular conception of a missionary. She 
taught in the villages, gathering Christians and non-Christians 
around and talking with them. She trained young women as 
Bible women, and helped to build up the faith of Indians who 
had little concept of the Christian faith. Many were illiterate or 
semi-literate. 

Today, 33 years later, she has just returned to work as 
secretary of the new Women’s Fellowship for Christian Service, 
the women’s organization of the Church of North India, with 
other responsibilities in the field of stewardship. Her job is 
mostly an administrative one. 

The change in Miss Kennedy’s duties reflects the sweeping 
changes that have taken place in the pattern of mission work 
in India, particularly since six churches joined together to form 
the Church of North India in November, 1970. 

For instance, the work that Miss Kennedy did as a foreign 
missionary paid by Canadians is now in the hands of the 
Indian churches themselves. “There is still a vital need for 
doing evangelistic work in the villages,” Miss Kennedy says, 
“but it is now the responsibility of the Indian church to find 
people and pay them to do this work.” 

At the moment local evangelists, formerly supported largely 
by Canada, have been paid off by the church and there is not 
much teaching being done in the villages. But the congregation 
in Amkhut is discussing the employment of an evangelist part 
time, whom they would pay themselves, and she hopes that 
others will soon follow this example. 

In Canada we are used to giving a portion of our financial 
contributions to the General Assembly’s budget. The Bhil 
church has done this to some extent. But now members of the 
new Church of North India are facing an increased concern for 
supporting a wider Christian fellowship. They must give 70% 
of their funds to a central budget, keeping only 30% out of 
which they must pay their maintenance, any local expense and 
an evangelist if they want one. To do this they have to increase 
their whole givings, a real challenge. How many Canadian 
congregations do as well? 

The problems and challenges Miss Kennedy will face in hei 
work with the Women’s Fellowship involve, for one thing, 
helping to weave together the many different strands of 
women’s organizations from the former denominations. The 
women are often strongly loyal to their old organizations, 
like the Anglican Mothers’ Union which has existed in India 
for 90 years. It is hard to change to something new and 
unfamiliar, yet many women are already alive to the witness 
they can give as members of the church. 

Rural women, as in the Bhil district, are facing numerous 
new experiences as they come together with urban women to 
carve out a fresh pattern of women’s work. 

The Bhil field is 300 miles north-east of Bombay, where 
roads lead into the low-lying Vindhiya hills, covered largely 
with teak and many mango trees. Here live the Bhils, members 
of one of the aboriginal tribes of India. Their small fields have 
been cleared from rocky thin-soiled wooded country, and 
their bamboo and mud homes are scattered in the fields, not 
grouped together in villages. The agricultural economy is so 
poor they must depend on forest produce, gum and fruit, and 
wood to make charcoal. There are some 3,000 Christians and 
11 congregations. 

Can you imagine how a woman like Alice Bai of Amkhut vil- 
lage felt when she was elected to hold the Christian Home 
portfolio in the Women’s Fellowship of the whole Bhopal 
Diocese? She found hereself faced with the job of planning 
programs that would help women strengthen their Christian 
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ONE OF THE LEADERS in the Women’s 
Fellowship for Christian Service of the Church 
of North India is the president, Mrs. Kamal 
Luther. 


SUCHETI EZRA of B 
area, with her husbant 


homes, with emphasis on the meaning of Christian marriage, 
prayer, and Christian education in the home. This sort of 
thing was all done by Canadians before. Now it was up to her! 

Since 1957, when they started a presbytery-wide women’s 
fellowship, the Bhil women have gradually taken increasing 
responsibility. But it was a new and strange experience for a_ 
group of them when they came to their first meeting of the 
C.N.I.’s_ Diocesan Women’s Fellowship (like our synodical 
organization). Two of the women had never been on a train 
before! 

A discussion arose there as to what percentage of their 
givings they should set aside for a diocesan project. This was 
a new idea to the rural women. Previously they had used their 
money for the local church and for their own projects, like 
giving a shirt to every newborn child, when two women go to 
the mother and have prayer with her and her child. At 
Christmas, providing a gift to all children under a year old. Or 
paying for a jeep for two weeks in the hot weather, when a 
group of them went out witnessing. 

Alice and the others were startled when women from urban 
areas got up and said, “Let’s give 50% of our givings to the 
diocese.” This would mean they could use only half of their 
own money for the local projects. 

All the ten women from the Bhil area huddled together, | 
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conferred, and voted against it. As Miss Kennedy says, “This 
took courage for these rural women!” The proposal passed. 

But the leaders were not happy about the measure passing 
in the face of opposition from the Bhil women and some 
others, and re-opened the discussion. Everyone was content 
when they modified the proportion to give one-third instead of 
one-half. As Miss Kennedy points out, “It was a real step 
forward. The women now knew themselves as an essential 
part of a much wider Christian fellowship in their giving and 
witnessing.” 

Sucheti, the wife of the pastor in Barwani, was apprehensive 
when she was asked to go to a North India leaders’ conference 
near Dehra Dun, 1,000 miles away. She had never gone so 
far from home before, and although a splendid Christian 
leader in the area, her status is that of an auxiliary nurse- 
midwife. How would she fit in ? 

“She moved us greatly when she told us of how she had 
worshipped and studied with women from so many different 
parts of India”, says Miss Kennedy, ‘“‘and she had found 
herself one with people from the cities, like school principals 
and nursing superintendents.” As Sucheti put it when reporting 
her experience to the women, “We were worshipping the same 
Lord as we worship here in our Bhil jungle!” Her faith and 
confidence had grown — she wasn’t afraid any longer. 
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To discover how radically the church and 
particularly women’s work in India is changing, 
| interviewed one of our senior missionaries 
when she was in Canada recently. 


BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


North India’s 
CHANGING CHURCH 


The Women’s Fellowship for Christian Service is an integral 
part of the Church of North India. Women are represented in 
the courts of the church from session level to the synod 
(equivalent. to our General Assembly). The officers, who come 
from all parts of India, are ex-officio members of the court, 
with full voting privileges. 

Miss Kennedy now lives in Alirajpur on the Bhil field. It’s 
fortunate that her home is on the main bus line for she will be 
doing a lot of travelling through the Bhopal diocese and in 
North India. As well as being secretary of the larger women’s 
organization, she is also president of the Diocesan Women’s 
Fellowship. 

Margaret Kennedy was born in County Durham, England and 
in Canada made her home in Montreal, where she belongs to 
Knox Crescent and Kensington Church. A graduate of Ewart 
College, she attended the Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Scarritt College in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Carey Hall, in England. 

“There are of course many problems and difficulties in 
our Church of North India,” she says. But she is optimistic 
that the new church will in time ‘“‘evolve from their western- 
imposed patterns of organization and worship, create their 
own forms, suited to their own needs, and become the 
Church of Jesus Christ in India.” * 
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News 


(Continued from page 18) 


will move its national office from 
Philadelphia to New York City. 

Beginning this month a new magazine 
will appear under the title A.D. It repre- 
sents a merger of Presbyterian Life and 
the United Church Herald, the latter 
representing the United Church of Christ. 
The first half of A.D. will be exactly alike 
for the members of both churches. The 
second half, in the Presbyterian Life edi- 
tion, will be specifically for United 
Presbyterians. 

Prof. C. Willard Heckel, 59, a professor 
of constitutional law, was elected modera- 
tor on the first ballot. He became the 
second lay person in a row to hold that 
office. 


Nathan’s peace project 


A Canadian flag was presented to the 
Abie Nathan Peace Ship at a ceremony in 
the offices of the Canadian Council of 
Churches on July 14. It was received by 
Abie Nathan, who plans to use the ship as 
a base for radio broadcasting to the people 
of the Middle East. 

The 570 ton coastal freighter was 
donated by Dutch churches. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Nathan, who put his 
own personal resources into the project, it 
has been equipped with a 50,000 watt 
transmitter. 

The Peace Ship broadcasts will give all 
people in the Middle East an opportunity 
to hear both sides of the differences that 
divide that part of the world, and to pre- 
sent unbiased newscasts. Abie Nathan’s 
dream is to help create a climate for 
peaceful negotiations. 

The venture has been supported finan- 
cially by Canadian churches, including 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, as 
well as by Jewish individuals. The flag 
was donated by Dominion Regalia 
Limited of Toronto. The ship will fly 
the flags of the nations from which con- 
tributions have been received. 


A CANADIAN FLAG for the Abie Nathan 
Peace Ship was presented by Dr. A. B. B. 
Moore, (centre) president, Canadian Council 
of Churches to Mr. Nathan, left. Rev. E. F. 
Dutcher and Rev. W. |. McElwain (back row) 
represented the Presbyterian Church. 
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Home from Malawi 


Brian and Elizabeth Crosby, the first 
Canadian Presbyterians to serve in Mal- 
awi, East Africa, returned on furlough 
during the summer after their first term 
of service overseas. They have been doing 
African studies and are located in Toron- 
to for the month of September. 

At the beginning of October Mr. 
Crosby will be on extensive deputation 


work in western Canada. Starting at the | 


Lakehead he will move westward across 


the prairies during October and Novem- 


ber and will be in the Synod of British 
Columbia for the latter part of Novem- 
ber. They return to Malawi on December 
Ist. 

Brian Crosby’s particular assignment 
has been with young people and he has 
served on a team with an African pastor 
at Likubula House, a youth centre on the 
slopes of Mount Mlange. They have alsc 
been related to the Christian Servic: 
Committee in Malawi, an ecumenica 
group engaged in refugee service and de- 
velopment projects. 


Conference on Vietnam 


Some 300 clergymen and laymen from 
Europe, North America and Africa will 
meet at Cap Rouge, near Quebec City, on 
Thanksgiving Day weekend, October 6-9. 
They will come together for the second 
world assembly of Christians in Solidarity 
with the Peoples of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The political situation in Indochina, 
the technological aspects of the war 
there, and the problems of post-war con- 
struction will be the three main themes. 


Child evangelism 


Each summer the Child Evangelism 
Fellowship of Ontario uses trained young 
people in its ministry to children. They 
conduct five day Bible clubs in various 
parts of the province and use visual aids 
to present the gospel to others. In 1971 
some 32,000 children were reached in 
this way. 


Among the 62 young people trained 
for this work in June are two 
Presbyterians, Miss Shirley Putnam of 
Kingston, daughter of the moderator of 
the 98th General Assembly, and Miss 
Donna Skinner of Hastings, a member of 
Knox Church, Toronto. 

George Fernie, the assistant director 
of men’s work, is chairman of the Child 
Evangelism Fellowship of Ontario. 


A centennial in Ottawa 
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WITH A PHOTO of the cornerstone of the 
present St. Andrew's Church are Frank - 
Collins, clerk of session, and Rev. Dr. Arthur 
W. Currie. 


St. Andrew’s Church, located in the 
shadow of the Peace Tower in Canada’s 
capital, celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the 
present building in June. 

Guest preachers were the Rev. Karl 
S. G. Greenlaw of the Church of Scotland 
and Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, moderator 
of the 98th General Assembly. J. Alex 
Edmison, Q.C., was the speaker at a 
dinner on June 14, the date of the 
centenary. 

Special music for the celebrations was 
arranged by Carman H. Milligan, organist 
and choirmaster. 

The first St. Andrew’s Church was 
built on the same site in 1828. 


Fellowship of Least Coin 


It’s delivered punctually once a month 
— five pennies in an envelope tucked in 
the letter-box and marked FELLOWSHIP 
OF THE LEAST COIN. The coins 
symbolize special prayers, offered once a 
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To introduce you to Canada’s finest and most exciting 
Fabric-Buy-Mail club .. . we invite you to join ’’Sew- 
What’s New”’ FREE for a full 60 day trial membership. 
Our members delight in previewing swatches of the 
very newest designer fabrics from Canada, Europe, 
the world. AND members order these very same 
fabrics ...in any desired yardage . . . at savings of 
up to 50%! Join ‘‘Sew-What’s New” and at least six 
times a year you get a big package of brand-new 
fabric swatches . . . latest fashion news, . . . plus 
special gift and bonus offers! The minute your trial 
membership application reaches us, we’ll send you 
the latest regular member mailing . . . swatches galore 
to delight your eyes and kindle your needlecraft 
imagination. We’ll include a certificate worth 50c 


FREE 60 DAY TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


fabric club that we're making you this offer 


NOW YOU CAN COMPARE OUR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


towards regular one year membership. This way, if 
you decide to order any fabrics within your 60 day 
trial membership, just include $2.50 and the certifi- 
cate and you'll have a full year’s paid up membership. 
If you become a full member within the 60 day trial 
period we'll also send you a lovely extra gift free... 
our way of saying ‘‘welcome’’! Remember, members 
are under no obligation to buy anything .. . but when 
you see the lovely swatches and consider your amaz- 
ing savings on finest fabrics, we know you'll want to 
take full advantage of all membership savings and 
benefits! Get acquainted with ‘‘Sew-What’s New 
Fabric Club” this no risk way ... mail coupon for trial 
membership today! You'll hear from us by return mail! 


THE ONE - THE ONLY FABRIC CLUB THAT MAKES THIS OFFER! 


Members receive giant size 


FABRIC SWATCHES 
FREE 


Accept our free trial membership .. . and get our 
current big selection of newest designer fabrics! 
Members buy at fantastic savings! Regular mem- 
bers receive at least six big swatch selections a 
year . . . chosen by our designer panel from the 
greatest domestic and overseas mills. Each swatch 
clearly labeled as to fibre content, color, width and 
your special member prices! Savings on one fabric 
order can pay for entire year’s membership. 


Lave! Save! Gave! 


Save many ways! Save on every fabric order . . . chosen 
from swatches we send regularly (we show you the savings 
on regular retail prices) ... save on exciting ‘‘specials”’ in 
patterns and supplies ... AND save by earning generous 
purchase credits for sponsoring new members (most new 
members are recommended by active members)! 


Join Now or “i= "fie 
Joth Later... & 

GET FREE i: 
PATTERN BOOK = 


in addition to all the other 
exciting offers and men. *er- 
ship benefits you get a 
choice of one big issue of... 


e Simplicity Home Catalog 
e Butterick Home Catalog 
@ McCall’s Pattern Fashions 


Our regular membership fee is amazingly low. Just $3.00 
per year or $5.00 for two years. You can join us for even 
less! Anytime during your FREE 60 day Trial Membership 


A uS you may send just $2.50 with 50c “get acquainted”’ credit 


slip... and you become a full one year member! Member- 
ship fees help us cover postage and handling fees only. 
Members agree it’s so much easier to relax and shop and 
save in the comfort and quiet of your home. Join now... 
Accept our 60 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. We know you'll 
quickly want to be a full member of ‘““Sew-What’s New’’ 
Fabric Club! 


SN NUNCA 
THIS IS OUR NO RISK GUARANTEE 


You must always be completely satisfied when you order from 

“Sew-What’s New” or your money will be refunded promptly and 

cheerfully. You are not obligated to order from any of our swatch 

selections or other offers. Important: you must be a paid-up member 

to take advantage of our discounts as offered in our mailings. patiss 
<= 
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MAIL COUPON Sew-What’s New Dept. PR972 
Box 154, Paris, Ontario 

( Please give me a 60 DAY FREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in “‘Sew- 
What’s New” Fabric Club. Send me your current mailing and 
swatch selection right away. 

OJ | enclose $3.00 ($5.00 for two years) to cover one full year 
membership in the ‘‘Sew-What’s New’’ Fabric Club. Send me 
my $.50 purchase credit and my choice of free magazine. 


Magazine preferred (print) ........ RET En CIR ADI et : 


Name Rigtter tnamteccgess a nents crank ohalevniek ‘ 


e Style Pattern Book 
e Vogue Pattern Book 


Join ‘‘Sew-What’s New’’ Fabric Club today! Your 60 Day Trial 
Membership costs you nothing... 
extra-big introductory selection of giant swatches . . 
newest of today’s most delightful dress, suit and leisure-wear 
fabrics. All you need to do is write your name and address in 
the coupon below and put it in today’s mail. If you want a full 
membership immediately enclose only $3.00. We’ll enclose a 
$.50 purchase credit and you can start buying at member prices 
at once. Enroll on positive guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back, Let us hear from you! 


but at once you'll receive an 
. the very 


JOIN SEW-WHAT’S NEW FABRIC CLUB WOW 
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month, by a Chinese Canadian family 
(parents, two children and grandmother) 
for fellow Christians around the world. 

Grandmother was part of that prayer 
chain in Hong Kong before emigrating to 
Canada. You, too, can participate in this 
world-wide prayer fellowship. 

More details can be obtained from, 
and the token of your prayer fellowship 
(1¢ per month) sent (preferably in 
October) to: Women’s Inter-church 


Council of Canada, 77 Charles Street - 


West, Toronto 181. (Endorse cheque or 
money order for Fellowship of Least 
Coin.) 


Canada’s largest parish? 
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REV. MALCOLM MUTH , left, receives 15 year 
service citation from Dr. H. A. Doig, secretary 
for home missions. 


For 15 years the Rev. Malcolri Muth 
has served as territorial missionary in the 
Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan, 
and he was honoured at a presbytery 
banquet held in North Battleford in June. 

The long service citation of the board 
of world missions was given to Mr. Muth 
by Dr. H. A. Doig, and an engraved silver 
tray was presented on behalf of the 
presbytery by Dr. Ronald A. Davidson of 
Saskatoon. 

Mr. Muth’s parish extends from Wilkie 
to Buffalo Narrows, a distance of 300 
miles. Services are held on a regular basis 
at six points. However, the bulk of his 
ministry is directed to families in remote 
areas. 

The Rev. Malcolm Muth was graduated 
from Knox College in 1957. He and his 
wife, Marie, have six children. 


Here’s an idea! 


Rather than hold traditional anniver- 
sary services, the congregation of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Stratford, Ont., 
marked its 128th anniversary this year 
with a “birthday reunion.” 

Instead of bringing in a visiting 
24 


preacher, the kirk session invited all for- 
mer members to return to Knox Church 
to meet the present minister, the Rev. 
Fred Neill. The Knox family reunion 
proved popular. The birthday cake was 
cut by Mrs. Charles Oke, widow of a 
former minister. 


Fernie House in use 


Fernie House, the youth rehabilitation 
centre sponsored by the Presbytery of 
East Toronto, is now open and there are 
seven boys in residence. Situated on Ross- 
bank Road in Pickering, Ont., the new 
home will be opened officially this fall. 

The cornerstone was laid on June 4 at 
a ceremony at which the moderator of 
the 97th General Assembly, Rev. Dr. 
Murdo Nicolson, was the speaker. The 
moderator of presbytery, the Rev. Homer 
McAvoy, the chairman of the board, 
George Fernie, and the executive direc- 
tor, the Rev. David C. McLelland, partici- 
pated in the brief service. 


Week-day church school 


One of the most carefully evaluated 
experiments in week-day church schools is 
The Catacomb Club in the Rosedale-Moore 
Park area of Toronto. 

An ecumenical experiment in religious 
education, The Catacomb Club is enter- 
ing its second year. Professional teachers 
developed and implemented a curriculum 
based upon Ronald Goldman’s “Readiness 
for Religion” series. 

Children in the junior group (grades 4, 
5 and 6) meet weekly on Thursdays from 
3.30 to 5.30 p.m. beginning in October. 
A Tuesday evening group is held for 


THE GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY 
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centennial was observed by the Presbytery of Paris 


pupils of grades 7 and 8. 

This week-day church school has been 
evaluated with the guidance and direction 
of the Ontario Institute of Studies in 
Education. Copies of the evaluation may 
be obtained for one dollar each from Mrs. 
William Herridge, 20 Edgar Ave., Toronto 
5 


Flower Festival 


St. James Cathedral (Anglican) in 
Toronto will be filled with flower arrange- 
ments designed and executed by members 
of The Garden Club to mark the 175th 
anniversary of the founding of the con- 
gregation. 

The public is invited on Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, 6-10 p.m. and Thursday and 
Friday, Sept. 28 and 29, from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 

It is hoped that this flower festival, 
the first of its kind in Canada, will inspire 
other churches of all denominations to 
emulate. 


A century and a half 


The 150th anniversary of St. Luke’s 
Presbyterian Church, Salt Springs, Nova 
Scotia, was celebrated with features for 
both the young and not-so-young, the 
modern and the not-so-modern. On Satur- 
day, July 22, a mammoth garden party 
was held with the ladies of the congrega- 
tion serving over 350 people. Two young 
pipers provided Scottish music outside 
the church. 

On Sunday morning a two-hour service 
was held at the Salt Springs Park. It began 
with modern music, readings and conver- 
sation on the theme “Communication” 
led by the ‘“‘Just Us” group from Halifax. 
The minister of St. Luke’s, Rev. Dr. Fred 
Pauley, introduced Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
MacLean of St. Andrew’s, Sackville, N. 
B., who served in Salt Springs 30 years 
ago. His brief message was addressed to 
all present, including campers at the park. 
The evening service, with a capacity audi- 
ence, was held in the church with Dr. 
MacLean preaching. 
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service at the Old Log Church cemetery near Embro, Ont. Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson was the 
speaker and a choir of Taiwanese from Toronto led the praise. 
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As a clergyman, you’re entitled to lower insurance rates, 


Here’s why. Because statistics prove 
clergymen live longer than almost 
any other group. Since these 
statistics are a major factor in life 
insurance rates, the longer you live 
the lower your rates should be. 


We sell to clergymen. Other 
companies don’t treat clergymen 

as a special group. They lump you 
right in with everybody else. That 
means higher rates. But since we 
sell life insurance only to clergymen 
and career religious workers, our 
rates are considerably lower. It’s 
really as simple as that. 


Of all faiths. We started out in 
1717 just for Presbyterians. But 
now our policyholders include 
Methodists, United Church, Jews, 
Anglicans, Buddhists, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Churches of Christ, Lutherans, 
Salvationists, Pentecostalists as 
well as Presbyterians. 


Prove it for yourself. 


If you’ve been shopping for life 
insurance or retirement income 
recently, you havea pretty good 
idea of what it can cost. This 
coupon is a worthwhile way to 
find out more about how you can 
save money. You’re entitled to it. 
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DR. AND MRS. JAMES SUTHERLAND 


A Doctor of Divinity hood was pre- 
sented to Rev. Dr. James Sutherland in 
the chapel of Taiwan Theological College 
in May. It was placed on him by Principal 
C. S. Hwang and Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, 
moderator of the 97th General Assembly. 
A tape was played from the Knox College 
convocation at which the D. D. degree 
was conferred on Dr. Sutherland. 


Alan Rimmer has been 
appointed general secretary 
of the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada. He 
is a graduate of the 
University of British 
Columbia. The president of 
the S; °C. M. is Brian 
Ruttan of Toronto. 


Miss Dawn Ross has been 
appointed to a two year 
term as English language 
secretary and administra- 
tive assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of the urban 
industrial mission of the 

East Asia Christian Con- 
ference, with offices in Tokyo, Japan. For 
the past year she has worked in Don Mills 
with the overseas department of the 
board of world missions. Miss Ross is a 
graduate in music from the University of 
British Columbia and has taken some 
studies at Knox College. She is the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. John A. and Mrs. Ross of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver. 


On her 91st birthday Mrs. Mary Ferris 
was guest of honour at a congregational 
dinner when Rev. P. J. Lee made a presen- 
tation on behalf of the Church of St. 
John and St. Stephen, Saint John, N.B. 
Entertainment was by the junior choir 
which Mrs. Ferris had served as choir 
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mother for 35 years. 

The Rev. Harry Crawford took up his 
new position as communication consultant 
on August 1. He will direct the audio 
visual services at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. 

Miss Catherine Watson (deaconess) is 
serving the Chinese Presbyterian Church 
in Victoria, B.C., not Vancouver as pre- 
viously reported. 

Rev. Dr. D. Crawford Smith has re- 
signed as minister of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont., effective October 1. The 
Rey. Gordon Hastings remains as associate 
minister there. 

Mrs. Robert Birnie was honoured by 
the Presbyterian congregation at Nottawa, 
Ont., when she retired as organist after 
many years. She is the widow of a former 
minister. A radio was presented to her on 
behalf of the congregation by Ernest 
Douthwaite, senior elder. 

A charter member of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Miss Edith Ferris, 
celebrated her 90th birthday on July 22. 
A surprise party was given her by the 
Presbyterian Women of St. Cuthbert’s. 

The Rev. Alex Adam, his wife and two 
children, who have been in Canada since 
August, 1970, returned to Australia in 
June. Sent by the Australian Church to 
carry out an experiment in co-operative 
ministry, he worked in St. James Church, 
Stouffville, Ont., and St. Andrew’s, 
Markham, along with two United 


Churches in Lemonville and Ballantrae. 
While in Canada Mr. Adam worked under 
the direction of the Rev. Fred Cromey 
of Markham. 


The Rev. A. O. MacLean of Calvin 
Church, Halifax, N.S., baptized two of 
his grand children who are five days 
apart in age. Michael James is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Allison MacLean and 
Barbara Rae is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ian Travis MacLean. 


The Rev. Donald McQueen retired from 
the active ministry on August 31 after 46 
years of service, the last 13 years at 
Glebe Church, Toronto. He is clerk of the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


The Rev. John C. Carr and his family 
have moved to Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., 
where Mr. Carr has been accepted as a 
candidate for the Ph.D., at Northwestern 
University, specializing in pastoral 
psychology. 

' The Rey. A. B. Casselman retired from 
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active ministry on July 31 after 33 years | 
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of service. Presentations were made to 
him and his wife by the congregation of 


Gloucester Presbyterian Church near 
Ottawa, where he was minister. 

The minister of Calvin Church, 
Toronto, Rev. Dr. Douglas G. M. Herron, 
is on sabbatical leave, studying chiefly at 
Westminster College, Cambridge, England. 
Mrs. Herron and their son Timothy ac- 
companied him. 

Miss Agnes Roy has joined the staff of 
Calvin Church, Toronto, after carrying 
out a special assignment for the Y.W.C.A. 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Rey. Dr. Albert H. van den Heuvel, 
40, has been elected general secretary of 
the 900,000 member Netherlands 
Reformed Church and will take up his 
new duties at The Hague on November 1. 
He is at present director of the depart- 
ment of communications of the World 
Council of Churches and was the theme 


speaker at the 1971 Congress of The — 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Miss Linda Marie Wood, deaconess, 
was married to the Rev. J. Cameron 
Bigelow of Grande Prairie, Alberta, in her 
home church, Knox, Harvey Station, N. 
B., on June 15. 

The Rey. Murray Garvin, home on fur- 
lough from Taiwan, is serving as min- 
ister at Leaskdale, Ont. for a year. He and 
Mrs. Garvin and their five children are 
living in the manse. 

Miss Ivy Howard, formerly deaconess 
at Glenview Church, Toronto, has been 
appointed to serve as a missionary teacher 
in the Tamkang High School in Taiwan. 


After three months of special studies Miss | 


Howard will proceed to Taiwan where she 
will engage in language study before tak- 
ing up her duties in the school. 

The Rev. Jack McIntosh and family re- 
turned to Japan in late July and after a 
month at Lake Nojiri they are resuming 
residence in Osaka where Mr. McIntosh 
will be related to the new Korean Chri- 
stian Centre. 

Rey. D. Burton Isaac has accepted a 
call to the charge of St. Andrew’s, St. 
Stephen, St. George and Pennfield, N.B. 
He has been executive director of the 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Founda- 
tion of Newfoundland for the past eight 
years. 


The Rev. F.R.M. Anderson 
retired from the active min- 
istry at the end of July 
with over 37 years of ser- 
vice, the last 15 at Daven- 
port Road Church in Tor- 
onto. His address will re- 
main the same, 111 West- 
mount Ave., Toronto 170. 

The CGhunc hi of Sit. Colum 
ba-by-the-Lake, Valois, Que., has called 
two men, the Rev. A. J. Aicken and the 
Rev. Paul D. Scott, as a team ministry. 

An inscribed plaque was presented to 
Angus Hector MacDonald by the session 
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NOW, A CANADIAN FABRIC CLUB 


—_ TheWorld 
of Kashion Fabrics. 


The World of Fashion Fabrics is 
a top-quality fabric club. 
Through regular mailings to 
your home, we provide an 


sty. 
array of swatchesofthe  «%.24-. 
world’s finest fabrics, _-<%t #5 


joe 


savings of up to50%, 
expert fashion and 
sewing sugges- 
tions, and more. 
Here’s what we offer: 


1 The best for 
less. First: See, 
feel and choose 
fine fabrics in 
your home. 
Finest quality 
British woollens, 
rich silks from India, 
new ‘“‘miracle”’ blends 
of synthetic and natural 
yarns, the latest double 
knits. And many more. 
New colours, new designs, 
new fabrics. You’ll have 
them first. While they’re in 

high fashion. At savings of up to 
50% on regular store prices. 


2 No obligations. We have 
no minimum purchase require- 
ments. None at all. All fabrics 
are guaranteed highest quality 
and free of defects, or immedi- 
ately returnable. Our annual 
membership fee of $3 ($5 for two 
years) is fully refundable. Simply 
return your membership card 
and kit within ten days of receipt. 


FREE 
BONUS OFFER 


Join now and receive, free, 
your choice of the following: 


(a) McCall’s Pattern 
Fashion; 

(b) Vogue Pattern Book; 

(c) Butterick Home 
Catalogue 
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3 Expert fashion and sew- 
ing tips. Several of Canada’s 
leading fashion and sewing con- 
sultants, have been appointed 
fashion consultants for the club. 


ee -. _You’ ll receive regular and 
\/ 


. timely suggestions on 
,.- fashions, styles, fabrics 
ne and fabric accessories. 


cates, good for additional savings 
on future purchases. 


6 No import duties. The 
World of Fashion Fabrics is a 
Canadian-owned and operated 
club. We buy from all over the 
world — and ship to you from 


Canada. Unlike American clubs 
you will not be involved in 
customs declarations or paying 
duty. 


4 Discounts 

on accesso- 
ries and 
sewin 
supplies. 
Our members 
are offered spe- 
cial low 


q Free fabrics. By intro- 
ducing other friends to the club 
you receive gift certificates good 
for any fabrics of your choice. 


prices on Similarly the more fabrics you 
Ate buy, the more you save by our 
staples marvellous earning certificates. 
and fash- 
ion acces- 
sories. You ‘ : 
ti save again. If you’re serious about sew- 


ing, The World of Fashion 
Fabrics has much to offer 


5 Earning certificates. er 
you. Use the coupon to join. 


With each order, members 
receive valuable earning certifi- 


a 
THE WORLD OF FASHION FABRICS 


(a division of International Home Sewing Ltd.) 
390 Progress Ave., Unit 2, Scarborough, Ontario 


a $3 membership fee (cheque or money order). I am to receive mem- 
bership card and kit, entitling me to purchase from your wide choice 
of fashion fabrics and accessories, savings of up to 50%. I under- 
stand there will be no obligation to purchase, and that all purchases 

are fully guaranteed, or returnable for refund. If I am not satisfied 
with your club, I can return membership card and kit within 10 
days for full refund. Please send me, free, my choice of the following 

E catalogues (check one) [) McCall’s [J Vogue (J Butterick 


(1) Please send me a two-year membership at only $5 (enclosed). 


Please enroll me in The World of Fashion Fabrics. I enclose my é 


Clip coupon and mail to: The World of Fashion Fabrics 
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When you see this Allied symbol, 
you know you're getting the finest 
in man-power and equipment. 
This organization has a reputa- 
tion for dependable, reassuring 
service. Its members are all pro- 
fessionals, trained to handle, 
transport and store your things 
with as much care as you would 
yourself... and with more effi- 


They’re the movers to call 


ciency, because they’ve been at 
it longer. 

If you have a change of address 
coming up, watch for the Allied 
sign which identifies the best 
movers in your town. Look in the 
Yellow Pages for the Allied mem- 
ber nearest you. The wisest move 
you could make is with Canada’s 
No. 1 Movers. 


GO THIS WAY 
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Baldwin delivers superlative 


sound at every price. 


This is the new Baldwin C-630 
A magnificent, self-contained 
organ, offering exceptional 
tonal quality at a price which 
can fit easily into a modest 
church or school budget. 

It is an elegant example of 
the superb craftsmanship and 
value you can expect with every 
Baldwin organ. 

From the basic C-115 to the 


full C-600, you deserve the 
Baldwin sound. 

For more information about 
the Baldwin C-630, or any other 
Baldwin organ or piano, write to: 
The Baldwin 
Piano Company 
(Canada) Limited 
Downsview 
Ontario 


BALDWIN 
Department PR-4 PIANOS * ORGANS 


of St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N. S., to 
mark his completion of 50 years as a Pres- _ 
byterian elder. 

Rey. Dr. J. L. W. McLean has resigned 
after many years as minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., and has 
been appointed to Gale Church, Elmira, 
Ont. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., 
has appointed as assistant minister the 
Rev. John Kurtz, formerly dean of 
Emmanuel College, Waterloo, Ont. 

Presentations were recently made at 
St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta., to Mrs. 
A. Stephen, flowers and a framed scroll in 
recognition of her devoted ministry to 
the sick and shut-ins; and to Miss Jean 
McLagan, an engraved plate on her retire- 
ment from the church school staff after 
30 years of faithful service. 


Ea Ee 
Books 


PILGRIM PRAISE, 70 hymns by Fred 
Kaan. 

It is inadequate to say that the hymns 
of Fred Kaan enjoy much of their 
popularity because there is so little com- 
petition. One seizes avidly on the work of 
a hymn writer who speaks about the rape 
of the land, the sacrament of care and the 
wind of change. But although Kaan writes 
of now like it is, he sometimes misses the 
shade of meaning one feels he is striving 
for. In my view, the following three lines, 
though telling, fall apart on scrutiny: 


While people starve in cities, 
We travel to committees 
Until the kingdom come. 
So do these lines: 
When Noah’s ark was high and dry, 
there came a rainbow in the sky 
and Noah heard a voice divine: 
“T am your God and you are mine.” 


The inconsistencies of many of the 
thymes is irritating. One does not accept 
the rhyming format and then commit 
crimes like break/week, voice/nice, great 
is/status, reign/design. I do not object to 
any format a hymn writer chooses: I 
deny him the right, however, to choose 
one and violate it. 

Much of the music is absurdly difficult 
for a hymnal and tunes are not well 
matched to lyrics. Imagine singing these 
lines to Bach’s harmonization of the great 
tune Innsbruck: 

With fervent dedication, 

In talks and consultation, 

we prostitute the word. 

Fred Kaan has written many hymns 
that are striking and scripturally sound. 
What a pity he has not been better served 
by whoever selected the hymns for this 
book, and by the (anonymous) musical 
editors. (Galliard, approx. $4.00). 

Alan H. Cowle 
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See/hear 


Funny 


If you can get hold of it, The Best of 
Funny You Should Say That is an excel- 
lent comedy album. The problems of 
Communication are uproariously present 
in “Ecumenical Sermon;” the abuse of 
communication is evident in “An Irish- 
man in a Bar.” These two routines alone 
are worth the price of the album. If you 


have problems obtaining the album, 
please let me know. Dominion LPS 
21010. 


Let’s Pretend We’re Christians! 


That catchy title was for a worship 
service by The Youth Group of St. 
Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, 2400 
Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ontario. It 
contains some interesting and provocative 
components. The adult advisors, Norah 
Heggie and Gillan Jackson are willing to 
share copies of the complete service with 
you in return for one large self-addressed 
envelope and about 20 cents for stamps. 


Cues For Teachers 


Teachers and leaders of any group 
would benefit from Locke E. Bowman’s 


70 Cues for Teachers. It is a concise, 
cross-indexed, series of paragraphs on 
teaching skills. Those who know Bowman 
will not hesitate to order and probably 
recommend this booklet. Single copies 
cost $1.25 (bulk rates are available) from: 
National Teacher Education Project, 
6947 East MacDonald Drive, Scottsdale, 
AZ.85253, U.S.A. 


Drug Abuse 


Bill Cosby Talks to Kids About Drugs 
is an interesting and imaginative way of 
talking about drugs. Cosby calls for ‘‘no 
uppers or downers but just us.” His 
simple message is — “A junkie never 
caused freedom for any people.” It is 
meant for children and parents (or 
teachers) to listen to together. It is 
available on Polydor 2334 024. 


Comedy 


You Don’t Have to be Jewish is a 
comedy album that has been around since 
1965, but is still as perceptive and as 
available today. “A Call from Long 
Island” is about communication, families 
and the meaning of neighbours. ‘‘The 
Housewarming” suggests problems in 
communication and _ prejudice. 
“Goldstein”? will prod discussion on the 
meaning of “chosen people.” ‘““The Con- 
victs” can be fruitfully discussed in rela- 
tion to Isaiah chapter 53. But this is just 


the start; the album is full of good 
humour and you may want to discuss 
why laughter is evoked. It is available on 
the Kapp label, KR5-5503. 


—L. E. Siverns 


Youth 


Receives award 


# BARBARA PFANDER of 
Hamilton, Ontario, was 
presented with the Canada 
Cord, the highest award in 
the Girl Guides. She attends 
St. Cuthbert’s Church in 
Hamilton. 


C.G.1.T.leadership training 


“Teadership ‘72, three national 
leadership training events for C.G.LT. 
leaders and girls, were held in Tatama- 
gouche, N.S., August 13-18; Whitby, 
Ontario July 9-14, and Saskatoon, Sask., 
August 6-11. Some 200 delegates 
attended, including an equal number of 
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leaders and girls. Together they developed 
their skills in small group leadership using 
creative arts in worship and Bible study. 


TWELVE vouna Beeple were fecened on pro- 
fession of faith into the Kirkwall-Sheffield, 
Ontario, charge. Those from Kirkwall, from 
left, are Meredith Hood, Eleanor Coburn, Bruce 
Derby, Bonnie Hood, Terry Derby, Bryan 
Paddock, Norma Marcy, Glen Reeve, Margaret 
MacPhail, Joyce Marcy. Those from Sheffield 
(not shown) were Debbie Culham and Cindy 
Bruce. 


Thanksgiving and YOUth 


How can you truly give “Thanks to 
the Lord” each October? Many young 
people across Canada have found out that 
they can really do so at their synod 
thanksgiving conference, rally, or conven- 
tion. In fact, a number of youth will tell 
you that this is where they first 
discovered Christ and then wanted to 
praise and thank him. 

If you’re interested in giving thanks, 
finding the lord, meeting people, hearing 


a speaker, having discussions, staying at a 
billet, singing, listening, laughing, wor- 
shipping, one of the above, or all of the 
above, then you too should join in at- 
tending your Thanksgiving event. Six of 
our eight synods are planning programs 
for Thanksgiving weekend, generally 
beginning Friday evening, October 6, and 
ending after lunch on Monday, October 
9th, so you can get home to complete 
Thanksgiving with your family. (The 
Synods of Alberta and of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario held their con- 
ferences earlier this year and expect to 
have them again in the spring of 1973, 
but the Presbytery of Calgary-McLeod is 
planning a fall rally October 27-29 this 
year.) 

Where are these exciting events taking 
place and how can you go? What is the 
theme and who’s going to lay it on you? 
Well, just look under your area below to 
find the answers. Some SVNOGERAY sabes: 
committees have been planning for 
months, and some are just getting rolling, 
but this is the latest information available 
before the presses roll. So, if you want to 
send in your registration or get further 
information, just contact the name listed 
for your area. 


Synod of British Columbia Thanksgiving 
Conference: 

Theme: “What is the Bible?”—its 
authenticity, history, development, and 


meaning for us today. Place: Kamloops or ~ 
Kelowna, B.C. Contact: Chris Elford, 
3045 Larkdowne Rd., Victoria, B.C. 


Synod of Saskatchewan Fall Rally: 

Contact: Miss Judy Leite, 2112-101 
St., North Battleford, Sask. Phone 
306-445-4377. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston Thanks- 
giving Convention: 


Theme: “One Way”. Speaker: The 
Rev. Wm. Campbell, Convention: 
“Country Style”. Place: Knox Church, 


Alliston, Ont. Cost: $13. (A deposit of 
$6. is required with registration—before 
October Ist.) Contact: Convention °72, 
312 St. Clair Ave. W., #2, Toronto 10, 
Ont. Phone: 416-921-0363. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Thanksgiving Convention: 

Theme: “One Lord’. Speaker: Rev. 
Dr. Max Putnam, moderator of the 98th 


General Assembly. Place: St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arnprior, Ont. Contact: Dick 
Bowen, 140 Bronson Ave., #12, Ottawa, 


Ont. K2A 3B5. Phone: 613-235-7657. 


Synod of Hamilton and London Fall 


Rally: 
Theme: ‘‘Desiderata’”. Speaker: The 
Rev. Ted Siverns, Team for Youth 


Ministry. Place: Glencoe, Ont. Contact: 
Norm Creen, 164 Parkside Dr., Box 198, 
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Waterdown, Ont. Phone: 416-689-4789. 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces Thanks- 
giving Conference: 

Place: St. Andrew’s Church, Moncton, 
N.B. Cost: $5. Ages: between 17 and 25. 
Contact: Miss Betty Posno, 206 
Wellington St., Chatham, N.B. Phone: 
506-773-5130. 


Presbytery of Calgary-McLeod_ Rally 
(Oct. 27-29): 

Contact: John Barton, 2223-26th Ave. 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta, T2M 2G6. Phone: 
403-284-2504. 

This information has been gathered 
through the new National Coordinating 
Body for Co-educational Youth Groups 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(for ages 14-28). If we can be of further 
help, please contact N. C. B. through the 
executive-secretary, Miss Diane Reader, 
#502, 10 Roanoke Rd., Don Mills, Ont. 
Phone: 416-449-5359. At many of the 
Thanksgiving events, the new Synod N.C. 
B. representative will be elected. We hope 
youll not only come out and enjoy 
Thanksgiving with us, but that you'll get 
to know your new represenative so that 
you will be able to call upon his help any 
time you or your group need ideas, su- 
pport, or information. Happy 
Thanksgiving! — Diane Reader 


do we consider to be the major roles of 
the various offices? How can we work 
together more effectively? 
Encouragement was given by those in 
attendance to hold future seminars. This 
will depend largely on the response to the 
PM recommendation approved by the 
98th General Assembly — ‘“‘That sessions 
recruit and submit names of elders and 
managers to the national committee of 
Presbyterian Men as participants in 
leadership development seminars planned 
at several locations across Canada’. When 
these names are received the committee 
will know where to plan future seminars. 


Men 


Office bearers 


A pilot seminar for the development of 
church office bearers was held at Ewart 
College, June 16 and 17. The Rev. Richard 
Brown, secretary for church officer 
development of the United Presbyterian 
church in the U. S. A. was the guest 
leader, working with our own secretaries 
of E& S A, stewardship and budget and 
the national committee of Presbyterian 
Men. 

Twenty-four representatives from nine 
congregations were in attendance with a 
balanced distribution of ministers, elders, 
managers and men’s work leaders. The 
seminar dealt with such questions as: 
Why does the church exist? How would 
we describe our role in the church? What 


REV. DR. MAX PUTNAM, left, moderator 
of the General Assembly, is shown with Dr. 
Archibald Brown, minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Strathroy, Ont. Some 300 people 
from the area attended a banquet sponsored 
by St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Men at which 
Dr. Putnam was the speaker. 
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SONY. 


Features ... Easy-to-operate cas- 
sette system ... AC/DC operation 

SONY-O-MATIC system — 
completely automatic recording 
level control ... Compact in size, 
light in weight One-touch 
piano key operation ... Conve- 
nient lockable fast forward and 
rewind buttons ... Continuous 
playback tone control ... Micro- 
phone with convenient remote 
control switch ... Safety inter- 
lock system to prevent accident- 
al erasure of valuable tapes ... 
Earphone monitor jack ... Handy 
leatherette carrying case with 
shoulder strap. 
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filmstrip/slide projector 
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FRANK J. WHILSMITH 


Of special interest to the men of the 
church is the appointment of Frank J. 
Whilsmith as chairman of the administra- 
tive council. 

Frank Whilsmith has been a member 
of the national committee of Presbyterian 
Men since its inception in 1957. He has 
served with distinction as the national 
chairman since October, 1967, succeeding 
the first chairman, W. B. (Bill) Cross, 
when he became chairman of the admini- 
strative council. 

It is gratifying to see men who have 
been active in the men’s movement being 
given such positions of responsible leader- 
ship not only at the General Assembly 
level but also in the other courts of the 
church across Canada. 


P.M. PERSONALITY 


The registrar for the 
Banff ’72 Family Confer- 
ence is our personality for 
this month. J. W. “Bill” 
Graven is an elder of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian 

Church, Calgary, Alberta, 
and a man with a most 
interesting background. 

Bill was born in Aalton, Holland, of 
staunch Calvinist parents and received his 
education there. As a young person during 
the Second World War he was “pressed” 
into conducting secret church services for 
the underground and resistance move- 
ment. After one such service a friend 
advised him to “bury that sermon before 
it gets you into trouble.” 

Following the war Bill moved to 
Amsterdam for work and further study 
where he met a girl named Jean through 
a young people’s club, who became his 
wife. They came out to Alberta with their 
daughter Angie in 1952. She is now a 
graduate nurse at the Foothills Hospital. 
Son Bernie, 16, is in high school, and a 
distinguished member of the 15th Calgary 
Company of the Boys Brigade, having 
been awarded the Queen’s Badge in Ottawa 
this year, and has also attained the silver 
standard of the Duke of Edinburgh Award. 
Another daughter, Joanne, is a ten year 
old in Grade 5. 

During the past ten years Bill has 
missed only one of the PM Conferences at 
Banff. He describes the national confer- 
ence program as “‘the real thing.” He has 
been the spark behind a men’s breakfast 
group which meets in Calgary each week. 
He also performs a valuable service by 
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regularly recording the Sunday services of 
worship for the benefit of shut-ins. 

Photography, camping and chess are 
Bill Graven’s recreational activities with a 
little gardening on the side. He is looking 
forward to a record breaking attendance 
at the Banff Conference September 29th, 
30th and October Ist and hopes to see a 
lot of young people attending with their 
parents. 


(cont'd from 
page &) 


Letters 


DR. SMART REPLIES 


A letter in the July-August Record 
attributes to me a form of Christianity 
which abandons the divinity of Jesus and 
has no interest in the conversion of those 
who happen to be born Jews. Perhaps I 
left myself open to such a misunderstand- 
ing in trying to emphasize, first, the 
hypocrisy of Christians attempting to 
make Christians of Jews before ever they 
have let Christ overcome their own in- 
sidious anti-semitism and second, the 


fact that a Jew who has responded to the 
word of God in the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament and has grown a 
social conscience is closer to Jesus Christ 
than persons bearing the name Christian 
who so narrow the image of Jesus that 
they have no interest in relating the word 
of God to the social, economic and 
political dilemmas of our time. 

The reconciliation of Christian and Jew 
for which I called on the basis of Romans 
9-11 does not demand any concealment 
of our faith in Jesus as the Christ of 
God and the fulfilment of Old Testament 
hopes, but only the abandonment of that 
pious arrogance and air of spiritual 
superiority which only too often charac- 
terizes those who are most zealous for 
Jewish conversions. I fail to see in such 
faces any suggestion of the face of Jesus 
Christ. The unconscious anti-semitism of 
earnest Christians has for centuries con- 
cealed the face of Jesus Christ from the 
Jewish people. 


Toronto (Reyv.) James D. Smart 


The National Anthem 


The fifth line in the national song 
“O Canada!” is, in my opinion, meaning- 
less. Unless “from far and wide” is 
intended to indicate that Canadians out- 
side our borders are keen on maintaining 
the integrity of their homeland which 
would be a presumption without support, 
the phrase is bereft of meaning — people 
can gather from far and wide to an ap- 
pointed place or send messages from far 
and wide to a certain destination, but 
how are they going to stand on guard 
from far and wide? 


Cobden, Ont. (Rev.) R. Keith Earls 
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When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other 
children called her “Girl-who-will- 
not laugh.” 


And there was a reason for her 
sadness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 


So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that some- 
one does love her. She lives in a 
pretty cottage along with her new 
“brothers and sisters”—and has lov- 
ing care from a housemother, espe- 
cially trained for the difficult task 
of being a mother to youngsters like 
Su May. 


And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we 
must find sponsors for many child- 
ren like Sue May. A sponsor who 
will provide food, clothing, educa- 
tion and love. 


And Su May is only one heart- 
breaking case out of thousands . 


boys and girls who are neglected, 
unwanted, starving, unloved. Our 
workers overseas have a staggering 
number of children desperately 
waiting for help—over 25,000 
youngsters, that will just have to 
survive the best they can until we 
find sponsors for them. 


How about you? Will you spon- 
sor a child like Su May? The cost 
is only $12 a month. 


Please fill out the sponsor appli- 
cation—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 


Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write 
to you, and a housemother will send 
you the original and an English 
translation direct from overseas. 


Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 
In India, Nigeria, Africa, Mexico, 
South America, Taiwan. 
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® The centennial of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cookstown, Ont., was observed 
on June 25 with overflow congregations 
in attendance. The Rev. Douglas Fox 
preached in the morning, and Rev. Dr. 
D.T. Evans in the evening. An historical 
booklet was prepared by the minister, 
Rev. Hugh Wilson. 

® The building in which St. Andrew’s 
congregation, Nanaimo, B.C., has wor- 
shipped for 42 years has been sold. The 
Presbyterians have purchased two acres 
of property at Country Club, and are 
holding services meanwhile in the 
Westwood Chapel of Flowers. 


A WINDOW depicting the Good Samaritan was 
dedicated in St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alberta, 
by Rev. David J. Crawford. In memory of the 
McKay family, it was presented by Mrs. R. J. 
McKay (second from left) and her daughter, 
Mrs. G. Jackson. 


THE 83RD ANNIVERSARY of the present church and the 185th anniversary of the congregation 


& Former members of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, Ont., who are unable 
to return for the SOth anniversary on 
October Ist are invited to come any 
Sunday this year. Billets will be pro- 
vided. 


Church 
Cameos 
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1N FOUR WEEKS Knox Church school in 
Agincourt, Ont., raised enough to purchase 

a tape recorder and two speakers for the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre. Shown are: Larayne 
Rutledge, senior hi dept., Rev. Alex MacSween, 
who received the equipment, Graeme Bell, 

Bob Spiers, and Mrs. Grace Rutledge, super- 
intendent. 


y 


THE ACTIVITY ROOM of the reconstructed 
Christian education wing of St. Andrew's 
Church, Barrie, Ont. A new roof was put on the 
church and the Christian education building 
completely rebuilt at a cost of $110,000 during 
the ministry of the Rev. Ken Heron. 


oT deste faa Shah Cle 


were celebrated by St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., on June 11. For six months worship 

has been held in the church hall while the sanctuary was repaired and renovated. Shown are: 

Earl Fourney, building committee chairman, Rev. Dr. Lloyd MacLellan, minister, his son, the guest 
preacher, Rev. William MacLellan, and Fred B. MacMillan, clerk of session. 
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= At Knox Church, Caledon East, Ont., q 
a plaque was dedicated in memory of the 
late R. J. Innis, who served as clerk of 
session for 45 years. It was presented by 
H. Boyce, present clerk, and unveiled by 
Mrs. Innis. 

@ At St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont. a 
Bible for the Communion table was given 
by Mrs. Fred Stone in memory of her 
father, Mose Drouillard; a pew in memory 
of Frank and Viola Lachance by their 
family; and a pew to honour Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Clickner on their 5Oth wedding 
anniversary by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Clickner and family. 

™ An organ lamp was dedicated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ross, Ont., in memory 
of Mrs. Samuel Rankine, organist and 
choir leader for many years. It was given 
by her family. 

=™ The mortgage on the manse was burned 
at St. Andrew’s Church, King City, Ont. 
It was discharged in less than ten years. 
The treasurer, Ian McDougall, and the 
session clerk, Don McCallum, joined with 
the Rev. Edward Smith in the ceremony. 
@ The gift of the Ladies Aid, a “praying 
hands” plaque was dedicated in Cadmus 
Church, Nestleton, Ont. by Mr. Mitchell, 
student minister, in honour of the work 
of Herbert Hooey. 

@ At Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., 
the Rev. James R. Weir dedicated a St. 
John of Iona celtic cross given in memory 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. David A. Houston 
by their family. 

m At St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, Ont. 
a window has been dedicated in memory 
of the late Rev. George H. Sparks. The 
window, a portrayal of the Sermon on the 
Mount, was presented by A. C. Taylor, 
chairman of the memorial committee, and 
unveiled by Mrs. Sparks. Memorial funds 
have been set aside for building a stone 
church in Taiwan and the establishment 
of a George H. Sparks scholarship for the 
training of Taiwanese ministers. 

® A carved chancel cross and burning 
bush was given to Knox Church, Port 
Carling, Muskoka, Ont., by the McCulley 
family, to honour the SOth wedding an- 
niversary of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. McCulley. 

Bin St. Andrew’s Church, Avonmore, 
Ont., organ chimes have been dedicated in 
memory of E. M. Miller, a faithful elder 
and congregational treasurer for 40 years. 
They were donated by Mrs. Miller and 


family. 


Deaths 


MACKINNON, THE REV. D.A. — A retired 
Presbyterian minister who lived at Pictou Land- 
ing, Nova Scotia, Mr. MacKinnon died July 1 at 
the age of 85. 

Ordained in the U.S.A., he came to Canada 
in 1924. All his ministry was spent in Nova 
Scotia, at Pinehurst, Gairloch, Windsor, Barn- 
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ey’s River, Springhill and Little Harbour. He re- 
tired in 1957. 


MACLENNAN, THE REV. KENNETH C. — 
A retired minister, Mr. MacLennan, 91, died in 
Toronto on July 15. Born in Scotland, he first 
attended Glasgow Bible Training Institute. 

After moving to Canada he graduated in 
1919 from Pinhill College, Halifax, N. S. Dur- 
ing the tragic Halifax explosion in 1917 he 
worked with the rescue teams. From 1921 to 
1927 he served various Free churches in Scot- 
land, then returned to this country. 

In Montreal he became minister of Kydd 
Memorial Church, then served in Ontario at 
Creemore, Port Elgin, Westminster in Toronto, 
Fingal and Port Stanley, before retiring in 
1952. A year later he was appointed stated sup- 
ply at Pickering, Ont., and ministered there for 
five years. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Louisa 
Jenkins, and two daughters Mrs. Ross (Jewel) 
McKerr and Ruth. 


MUNRO, REV. DR. JAMES ALAN — The 
executive director of the National Development 
Fund, Dr. J. A. Munro, 73, died suddenly at his 
home in Etobicoke, Ont., June 19. 

Born in Winnipeg, he was a graduate of the 
Saskatoon Teachers College and while teaching 
took a B.A. at the University of Saskatchewan. 
The call to the ministry came to J. A. Munro 
when he was principal of the school at 
Coleville, Sask. He studied at Knox College and 
was ordained in 1931. 

After serving at Rosetown, Sask., and 
Chilliwack, B.C., Munro enlisted as an army 
chaplain in Sept. 1940. He served through the 
Italian campaign with the Canadian Sth 
Division, and was awarded the Military Cross 
for heroism at Fortunata Ridge in 1944. At the 
end of World War II he was deputy senior 
Protestant chaplain with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

When he returned to Canada J. A. Munro 
Was appointed superintendent of Western 
missions, his territory extended from Northern 
Ontario to Vancouver Island. The general board 
of missions sent him on a survey of overseas 
work in 1948, and the next year he became 
secretary for home missions. On his retirement 
in 1965 Dr. Munro, who had received an 
honorary D. D. from Knox College ten years 
earlier, was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

The following year he was appointed 
executive director of the National Development 
Fund, and had raised over $4 million in cash 
and pledges for the capital needs of the church 
at the time of his death. 

Dr. Munro’s wife, Donelda, died in 1967. 
Surviving are two. sisters, Mrs. J. O. (Nan) 
Wilhelm of Weston, Ont., and Mrs. G. R. 
(Helen) Elliott of Victoria, B.C. 

MOYNAN, THE REV. ROBERT M. — The 
death occurred while on holiday in England on 
June 9 of the Rev. Robert Moynan, 71, of 
Tacoma, Washington, U.S.A. 

Before leaving Canada in 1951 Mr. Moynan 
served as a chaplain in the R.C.A.F., as 
secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, and as 
minister in St. David’s, Hamilton, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, all in Ontario. He had been a missionary 


in China for a short time. 


Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 


- Goforth, and four of their five sons. 


SIMPSON, THE REV. H. LINDSAY — A 


retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. H. 


_ Lindsay Simpson, 72, died in Calgary, Alberta, 


June 8. 

Born in Scotland, he attended Glasgow 
University, and after emigrating to Canada 
studied at McGill University and The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. He was ordained in 
1937 and served at Valleyfield, Que., and 
Orangeville, Ont., before World War II. He 
served as chaplain with the Canadian army in 


_ Canada and overseas for four years. Then he 


became minister at Hamilton (St. David’s 
Church), St. Mary’s, Elmira, and Carleton Place, 
all in Ontario. 
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“New “Devotional “Books 


LIVING ON TIPTOE 
by Jo Carr 


A book of devotions for homes with school- 
age children, written in a fresh, down-to-earth 
style for the family interested in sharing and 
growing together in their faith. 

Per copy, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.00 each. 


A FAITH FOR . 
A 


ALL SEASONS 


by Marjorie Wilkinson Faith 
Looking into the meaning of for 
life from the lessons of nature cAll 
—in spring, summer, fall and “Seasons bd 
winter—a gifted author shares 
observations for persons who MARJORIE 


WILKINSON 
TENTION TO WHAT 1 SAY {WILL SHOW YOU 


want to grow spiritually. 
Per copy, $1.25; 10 or more, ee 
$1.00 each. a 


THE UPPER ROOM DISCIPLINES 1973 


365 daily devotions keyed to ‘73, written for 
those who want a deeper experience in daily 
devotions and in the vital reality of KEY 73. 
Per copy, $1.50; 10 or more $1.30 each. 


(S10 LIX 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


LISTEN TO ME MY SON AND LEARN SENSE, PAY CLOSE AT _ 
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Shyi:y S$al$o1537909 


Order direct from 


The Upper Room 


Dept. 107 / 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Watch the $$ Dollars $$ Flow Easily 


into Your Treasury 


‘“FUNDS-A-POPPIN’ 
The Big Profit Maker 


Yes, it is fun raising funds and 
the popcorn way will help your 
group raise money faster & easier. 


Here’s a proven product! 


Two years of use — hundreds of testi- 
monials to support this claim. 
‘Funds-A-Poppin’ is real value. 


COMPARE THESE ADVANTAGES 


High Profit! Fast Selling | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
No Risk! Sells Year Round 


No Investment! Doesn’t Spoil 
Finest Quality! Return Privileges 


Please send FREE full color illustrated 12 page 
| catalogue without obligation 
Popcorn Sample [_] 


Free Sales Aids, and Hand Carrier for 


Easy Distribution TROON 55 Sa oe ea EE ee 
| CHULCR Ee HON a Sein aba dL 5 t, Rane 

PLAN NOW! To meet your fall and ACOlESST UA ee eh s+ a ean es eae Siam 

winter financial objectives by request- | A Lt O Laws, tt pA ee we AON Sit crt eee 

inga FREE sample to present to your | Cit ents ek ae POVinCew ae ae 

committee. 

Why not join the thousands of other groups | “FUNDS TO SERVE” 

which have met their financial objectives | 48 Apex Rd., Toronto 19, Ontario 


easily through our services. 
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ASSISTANT TO COMPTROLLER 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant to the 
Comptroller of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Applicants should be experienced in administering business 
and financial affairs including budgets, investments, financial 
analyses and reports. And should have a sense of dedication 
to the Church. 
The Assistant to the Comptroller must be competent to deal with 


Church Boards, Church Committees and representatives of 
the business community, be able to communicate effectively 
both verbally and in writing, and have the ability to get along 


well with people at all levels. 


Reply, giving full details of education and experience to: 


The Treasurer 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
DON MILLS 403, ONTARIO 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 


FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying $2 a year your con- 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home 
plan. The cost can be $1 for you and 
every subscriber if 80% of your families 
are enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a 
bargain. 


You re never 
too old 
to hear better 


Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating model 
of the smallest Beltone aid ever 
made will be given absolutely 
free to anyone answering this 
advertisement. 

Try it to see how it is worn 
in the privacy of your own 
home without cost or obligation 
of any kind. It’s yours to keep, 
free. It weighs less than a third 
of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. No wires lead 
from body to head. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is 
no cost, and certainly no obliga- 
tion. Write to Dept. 4260 , Bel- 
tone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. 
Victoria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


NOW is the time to 
plan your 1972 
Escorted Tours! 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


A luxurious 20-Day Autumn Tour and Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, Inside 
Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on the C.N’s palatial 
Passenger ship S.S. Prince George. Autumn Tour 
originates Toronto, Monday, September 25th. C.N.'s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and return. See Canada 
C.N. style with the countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times, and comfort- 
able accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan; Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘Trail of 
‘98’' via White Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake 
Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & Victoria. Two 
sightseeing tours in each city. Most meals, Tour price 
$749.00. Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


For complete information write: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1220 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


In 1957 Mr. Simpson was called to St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alberta, where he ministered 
until his retirement due to ill health in 1968. 

Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth, a son, Hugh, 
of Calgary, and a daughter Mrs. J. (Betty) 
Wilson of Penticton, B.C. 

BELL, G. MAXWELL, 59, chairman, Nat- 
ional Development Fund, member, Grace 
Church, Calgary, Alberta, July 19. 


BOAK, ROY, elder, York Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont., trustee, former lay minister of 
Nobleton, Ninth Line and Strange, June 13. 

BOYD; MRS. ELEANOR, 74, choir mem- 
ber, life member of the W.M.S., Gloucester 
Church, Ont., July 2. 

CAIRNS, MRS. T. FRED, 86, Sunday scho- 
ol teacher, life member of the W.M.S., St. James 
Church, Forest, Ont. 

CALDER, ROBERT, 89, long-time elder of 
St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., May 20. 

ECCLES, FRANK, 72, session clerk, Amos 
Church, Dromore, Ont., June 8. 

HOPE, DONALD MacINTOSH, 75, senior 
elder, Gloucester Church, Ont., June 21. 

JANES, MRS. C. M., life member of the 
W.M.S., New St. James Church, London, Ont., 
July 8. 

KEITH, WILLIAM, 80, elder, Calvin Chur- 
ch, North Bay, Ont., May 29. 

LESLIE, WILLIAM MACKIE, 78, senior el- 
der, St. Paul’s Church, Nelson, Ont., July 4. 

MacMILLAN, MRS. JAMES L., 90, long- 
time member of W.M.S., St. Columba Church, 
Kirk Hill, Ont., May 31. 

MACKIE, MRS. CONSTANCE, active in 
W.A. and W.M.S., MacVicar Memorial Church, 
Outremont, Que., June 21. 

MacPHERSON, JOSEPH ROBERT (MAC), 
elder, Knox Church, Ottawa, July 11. 

MEDD, MRS. MARY AGNESS, 91, charter 
member, organist-choir leader, church school 
superintendent, member of the board and lad- 
ies’ aid of Knox Church, Winnipegosis, Man., 
also attended Calvin Church, Toronto, June 16. 

NICHOL, MRS. DAVID, Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., mother of Miss 
Mary Nichol, Reg. N., 25 years a missionary in 
India. 

RIMMINGTON, MRS. ELIZABETH, 85, 
life member of the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Huntsville, Ont., June 9. 

MUNROE, KENNETH RIPLEY, 62, elder 
and board member, Alma Street Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont., July 2. 

SAMSON, MRS. PEARL, wife of George 
Samson, board chairman of St. Giles Church, 
Calgary, Alta., May 28. 

STOCKMAN, ALLAN JONAS, former ses- 
sion clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, Edmonton, 
Alta., June 8. 

SWINSON, DONALD WALTER, session 
clerk, Knox Church, Midland. Ont., June 3. 

TURNER, MRS. J.H., 92, charter member of 
the Church of Saint David, Halifax, N.S., active 
in ladies’ guild and W.M.S., July 2. 

TUTT, ARTHUR HENRY, 57, elder, for- 
mer church school superintendent, St. Giles’ 
Kingsway Church, Toronto, June 17. 

WALKER, MERVIN, 84, session clerk, trea- 
surer, church school superintendent and board 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., May 31. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


150th — St. Paul’s, Nelson, Ont., May 28, 
(Rev. Trevor Lewis). 


128th — Second West Gwillimbury Church, 
Bradford, Ont., June 11, (Rev. W. H. Heus- 
tin). 

132nd— St. Andrew’s, Warkworth, Ont., May 


28, (Glenn Cooper, student). 
122nd— Mt. Zion, Ridgetown, Ont., May 21, 
(Rev. M. E. Tubb). 
104th — Knox, Gamebridge, Ont., June 25, 
(Rev. Wm. FitzSimons). 
90th — Knox, Neepawa, Man., June 19, (Rev. 
C. W. Quinn). 
15th — Maplewood, Chateauguay, Que., Sept. 
24, (Rev. W.M. Moncrieff). 
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Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 
McQuaig, Douglas C., Almonte, Ont., June 18. 
Mellegers, Peter D., Paisley, Ont., June 18. 
Moase, Waldon B., Charlottetown, Zion, P.E.I., 
June 27. 
Tait, Walter, Chatham, St. James, Ont., June 27. 


INDUCTIONS 


Bylaard, Rev. Gerard, Huntsville, St. Andrew’s, 


Ont., May 31. 

Cruickshank, Rev. Robert W., New Glasgow, 
First, N.S., June 22. 

McQuaig, Rev. Douglas C., Almonte, Ont., 
June 18. 


Mellegers, Rev. Peter D., Paisley, Ont., June 18. 


RECOGNITION 


Dewar, Rev. Edgar F., East River pastoral 
charge, N.S., June 29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 
Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian G. 

MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in 
Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, 
R.R.1. Bras d’Or., N.S. 

Murray Harbour North, Caledonia, Murray 
Harbour South, Peter’s Road, P.E.I., Rev. 
James C. Maclan Jack, Box 68, Montague. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

St. John’s The Kirk of St. Andrew’s, Nfld., 
Rev. J. S. S. Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. 
John’s. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario: 

Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 

Gloucester, Ont., Rev. Wm. Duffy, 1689 Can- 
non Cres., Ottawa. 


Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 
Cochrane, 351 Melville Ave., Westmount 
ila 


| Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

' Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont. Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 

| 28 Neywash St., Orillia. 

Campbellville, St. Davids, and Nassagaweya, 
Ont., Rev. J. M. Murray, 245 Garnet Ave., 
Milton. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Bethune, 29 Coverdale St., Cobourg. 

Guelph, Knox, Ont., Rev. Wallace Little, 125 
Hillcrest Ave., Hespeler. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston 

Oshawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. James S. Roe, 4 
Hills Rd., Ajax. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. J. S. Gilchrist, 
70 Division St., Bowmanville. 

South Monaghan, Centreville, and Mill brook, 
Grace, Ont., Rev. Douglas J. Fox, 1285 
Arcadia Court, Peterborough. 

Toronto, Clairlea Park, Ont., Prof. Alan Farris, 
59 St. George St., Toronto 181. 

Toronto, Hillview, Ont., Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington. 

Toronto, Rexdale, Ont., Rev. Henry Russell, 
Christian Youth Centre, 270 Gerrard St. 
E., Toronto 2. 


A. A. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. F. J. 
Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 
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For A Purpose Or For A Person? 


Welfare is for a purpose. 

The work of the Bible Society is for people. 

Your support of the Canadian Bible Society enables PEO- 
PLE to be confronted with the message of the Bible. This may 
completely transform their lives and lift them to the level of 
real human living as children of God. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
] for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


OLA Ws Vent (/968) Sa 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


I HAVERGAL COLLEGE | 


Toronto Established 1894 


>} 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Nursery School to University Entrance 


Sound academic education combined with 
healthy physical development. Individual 
attention. Gymnastics. Outdoor games in 
beautiful playing grounds of over 20 acres. 


.. For information, prospectus and details regard- 
‘ing Scholarships and Bursaries write: 


THE PRINCIPAL, MRS. AUDREY SOUTHAM,B.A. 
1451 Avenue Road, Toronto 305, Ontario. 


Two more good reasons 
for not drinking: 


1. Lower cost 2. Lower cost 


car Insurance fire Insurance 


Our experience shows that abstainers 
have fewer car accidents, fewer home 
fires. So we can afford to insure for 
less. 

If you're a non-drinker, living in 
Ontario or Alberta, can you afford not 
to look into Abstainers’ insurance for 
your home and your car? 


Contact your nearest agent or write 


S) ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers. 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Fonerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


i Dubay visu UD 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 27th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
TEL. (519) 853-1510 


ACTON, ONT. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


- MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
“Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

“* MAills’” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
interest. Write airmail to 
Box 259, Hamilton, 


places of 
HILLSEA, 
Bermuda. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@ = COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 

Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 

noses, chest colds, feverish- 

ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 

irritable coughs from colds, 

cigarette smoking, working in 
| dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
3 to feel better quickly. Sold 
it by druggists across Canada. 


DnitA 


COUGHS 
coLps 
ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, ete., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


5 Stained Glass 
Modern and traditional designs. 


pet 
Installations across Conoda. 
TY Celtic Ptucttos 


Swansea, England 


_ Canadian Rep. — Mrs. Easson Humphreys 489-6566 
HM. Ward 7 Springgarden Rd., Toronto 18, 231-5377 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Men’s Clothing by 
CAMBRIDGE 
and 
WARREN K. COOK 


Telephone (416) 364-4408 
26 Duncan St., Toronto 133 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
A copy of the book “Erromanga — the Martyr 
Isle’ by Hugh A. Robertson. Will purchase. 
Please contact Canon Ralph Latimer, 524 Briar 
Hill Ave., Toronto 12. 


| Dresden and Rutherford, Ont., Rev. R. D. A. 


Currie, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 
606, Ridgetown. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
team ministry with Rossburn-Waywaysee- 
cappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Ross- 
burn. 

Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJI. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleviile, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Wey burn. 

Kipling, Bekevar, Rev. Robert Robinson, 1 85( 
Parker Ave., Regina. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s and Briercrest, Knox 
Sask., Rev. J. J. H. Morris, First Pres 
byterian Church, Albert St. and 14th Ave. 
Regina S4P 2T9. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy, Sask., Rev. J. J. H 
Morris, First Presbyterian Church, Albert 
St. and 14th Ave., Regina S4P 2T9. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., Rev 
Robin Rose, Box 57, Whitewood. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. An- 
drew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 

Dawson Creek, St. James, B.C., Rev. W. P. 
Janssen, Box 1570, Fort St. John. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Vancouver, Central, B. C., Rev. R. J. P. Foulis, 

Apt. 205, 9405-120th St., Delta, B.C. 


Readings 


October 1 —I1Cor. 12: 4-13 
October 2-— Eph. 5: 1-9 
October 3 —I1Cor. 3: 1-9 
October 4 — Mark 9:33-41 
October 5 — Gal. 5: 22 — 6:5 
October 6 — Heb. 3: 1-6 
October 7-—I Peter 1: 1-12 
October 8 — Exodus 15: 1-6 
October 9 — Exodus 3: 1-6 


October 10 — Exodus 2: 23-25; 3: 7-12 
October 11 — Exodus 33: 12-23 
October 12 — Numbers 12: 1-8 
October 13 — Exodus 34: 27-35 
October 14 — Deut. 34: 1-7 

October 15 — Matthew 13: 18-23 
October 16 — Matthew 13: 18-23 
October 17 — Matthew 13: 24-30 
October 18 — Matthew 13: 31,32 
October 19 — Matthew 13: 33-43 
October 20 — Matthew 13: 44,46 
October 21 — Matthew 13: 44-46 
October 22 — Matthew 13: 47-50 
October 23 — Isaiah 43: 10-13, 19-21 
October 24 — Mark 2: 16-22 

October 25 — Matthew 13: 31-33, 44,45, 51,52 
October 26 — Luke 4: 16-21, 28-30 
October 27 — Amos 5, 21-24, 7:12,13 
October 28 — Romans 12:4-13 
October 29 — Romans 12: 1,2, 14-21 
October 30 — Eph. 4: 1-6 

October 31 — Rev. 21: 1-7 


BIBLE READINGS will be published 
one month in advance in future because 
of the consistent lateness of postal 
deliveries. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Bessie M.- Martin 


THE PEARL DIVERS 


® Susan and Dianne were sisters. They each had something in 
a shell which they valued very much. Every morning, before 
going to school, they would peep into the shell and admire the 
precious pearl that was gleaming inside. It was only last week 
that they were at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto 
where they had fished out the oyster in the pond where the 
Japanese diving girls were, and found a lovely pearl inside. On 
the way home from the Ex, Dianne had said: “Let’s go back to 
the Ex every year until we have a whole string of them.” 

““A whole string of them! That would take years and years,” 
Susan exclaimed. 

“Well, maybe,” biting her finger nails and looking slightly 
glum, “but perhaps if we save up our allowance for a while, we 
could get two or three at a time,” Dianne replied. 

“It’s worth a try,” Susan agreed. 

Their brother, Gary, wasn’t much interested in what the 
girls were doing most of the time. He had been around looking 
at electronics and real men’s stuff at the exhibition while they 
were at the diving pool. But one day he became curious as to 
how the pearl was set inside the oyster, and slipped unnoticed 
into the girls’ room. Carefully, he opened the shells and had 
just set them side by side on the bureau for a close look, when 
Dianne came strolling into the room. She was the quick 
tempered one of the family. In no time at all, she had made a 
pass at Gary and grabbed for the pearls. In the skirmish that 
followed, the pearls fell to the floor and rolled away, while 
Dianne gave a deafening shriek, bringing Mother and Dad, with 
Susan and toddler, Teddy, on the scene. 
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“What’s going on?” cried Mother, looking down at both 
Gary and Dianne crawling around the floor looking for the 
pearls. Meanwhile, Dad had run towards Baby Ted to see what 
he had picked up. He was just in time to prevent the two 
pearls from going into his mouth. 

“It was Gary’s fault...he was snooping at our pearls,” 
cried Dianne, sobbing. 

“Now we don’t know which one is mine and which one is 
Dianne’s,” wailed Susan. 

“Does it matter that much ...are the pearls of so much 
value that you must fight over them?” scolded Mother. “‘There 
are many more pearls in the ocean as good as these two,” she 
added. 

“Yes,” said Dad. “But there was one very precious pearl 
for which a man sold everything he had to buy.” 

“What pearl was that?’’ asked Gary. 

“T thought you might have guessed,” replied Dad, smiling. 

Mother nodded, knowingly. ““You mean the man who sold 
all that he had to buy the Pearl of Great Price ...the one 
Jesus told his disciples about?” 

“Right,” said Dad. 

“But what was so special about that pearl ... what did he 
mean?” asked Susan, much impressed. 

“I believe,’ said Dad, cupping his chin in his hand, 
thoughtfully, ““Yes, I feel sure Jesus meant that the previous 
Pearl of Great Price was the forgiveness of sins and eternal life 
for all his followers . . . and, not long after he told the parable, 
he paid the “great price” for it when he died on the cross.”* 
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Mother bielits Chibi 


m Among the wealth of resources for this year’s theme, 
“India: One-sixth of the World’s People,” probably the most 
fascinating is the 23 minute colour film The Cross in the Lotus. 
In this Friendship Film, historical images of Christianity in 
India are brought to life through Indian dance. A word of 
warning: the guide which accompanies the film should be read 


| carefully before use. 


Many groups will want to view the filmed interview by Roy 
Bonisteel with Bishop Bhandare of the Church of North India, 
A Church for This Moment which provides a lively 15 minute 


_ introduction to the theme. 


The latest 60-minute cassette produced by Mission Educa- 
tion, Sounds of India, is a thoroughly enjoyable and informa- 
tive blending of interviews with Margaret Kennedy, Bishop 
Bhandare, C.J. Itty and Pauline Brown, interspersed with 
delightful excerpts of Indian music. 

Ask an Indian About India by Blaise Levai is a collection of 
conversations with individual Indians ranging from the prime 
minister to peasants, and is basic background material in a 
compelling, contemporary style. Indira Gandhi discusses 


_ democratic socialism, Ravi Shankar contributes insights into 
| Indian music, experts discuss the green revolution, the church, 


family life and journalism in India today. 
Where does one begin to study such a staggering subject as 


India? To help get you started and give group direction 
| Marilynne Hill has produced an unusually helpful and interest- 


ing guide for adults and youth. Full of suggestions for ways to 


| build a study into the church program this guide co-ordinates 
_ Friendship Press materials and outside resources into a 


workable plan. 
The New York Times listed Mother India’s Children by 


_ Edward Rice as one of the outstanding books of the year. In it 
Indian teenagers talk about themselves and their country. 
_ Among those interviewed are a Brahmin wife married at 14, a 
_ teen-age guru, Sikhs and Parsis, students and office workers. 
_ The book is highly illustrated with photographs. 


Two books by Indians are musts for anyone wishing to get 


' an authentic view of Indian Christianity. Both are small 
_ paperbacks: Mission with Integrity in India by Renuka Mukerji 
_ Somasekhar, speaks the truth in love about the relationship 
_ between the churches of India and the churches abroad. The 
' Cross is Lifted by Chandran Devanesen, is a small volume of 
_ poems and prayers about India and her people, with sensitive 
| drawings. 


Three other printed pieces deserve mention: Photo Sutra by 
Edward Rice, 8 black and white photos showing a cross- 


' section of Indian life; Fun and Festival from India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, by Irene Wells & Jean Bothwell, an updating of an 
| old favourite containing recipes, songs, games, readings, dress 
and program ideas; and Future-maker in India, the story of 


Sarah Chakko, by Mary Louise Slater. The Sari Dance, a 
30-minute cassette with music recorded in the Bhil area of 
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India gives directions for doing the sari dance and provides a 
sing-along songsheet. A story from the Bhil country is 
provided on the other side. 

An unusually attractive set of resources to help children 
gain a realistic understanding of India, include The Secret of 
the Drumstick Tree, by Jane Day Mook and How India Feeds 
the Hungry, with a guide. What’s Nice? Rice! is a children’s 
colour filmstrip with recording showing how hunger dominates 
the lives of many Indian children. 


Further Films 


Two outstanding films give insights into the work of the 
Vellore Christian Medical Centre: To Children with Love, 30 
minutes for five case-histories of children treated at Vellore; 
and Tomorrow will Depend, how Vellore trains young Indians 
in modern medicine and motivates them to serve where they’re 
most needed — in the villages of India. 

The BBC has produced a unique 50-minute film on the 
people of India entitled India: The Bewildered Giant, a 
commentary with script by the Indian poet and author, Dom 
Moraea. Also by the BBC is the vivid film about Mother Teresa 
and her colony of nuns working amid the abysmal poverty of 
the slums of Calcutta, Mother Teresa: Something Beautiful for 
God (52 minutes). 

Shell of Canada has produced a short series of 30-minute 
films on aspects of Indian life: India’s Agriculture, outlining 
everyday problems of an average farmer and his family; 
Fisher-folk of Bombay, the story of life among the Kohli 
fishermen; Himalayan Tapestry, the traditional crafts of the 
people of Kashmir set amid the magnificent scenery of that 
land; Look to the Sky, the role of the monsoon in the life of 
India. 

When a Man Hungers, is a 30-minute colour production by 
United Nations Television and UNICEF, a study of the roots 
of hunger and the lessons learned by drought, with music by 
Ravi Shankar. Available through the British information 
service is an Eastman colour film The Peaceful Revolution, 
produced by the Associated Electrical Industries, telling the 
story of the growth of electrical power in India and its effects 
on living conditions. 

Further background reading is provided by Dorothy Clark 
Wilson in Dr. Ida, the story of Dr. Ida Scudder who laid the 
foundations of the great Christian Medical Centre in Vellore; 
Take My Hands, the story of Dr. Mary Verghese; and Ten 
Fingers for God, more about the fascinating personality and 
career of Dr. Verghese. 

Women’s groups will be interested in the special India issue 
(May 1972) of Response, the magazine of the United 
Methodist women in the United States. This is a magnificent 
issue with beautiful pictures and authoritative articles. A free 
copy is available from: Mission Education, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. Also available is a clear and useful wall map 19 
x 26 inches of India and the ecclesiastical centres and divisions 
of the Church of North India. Pictures of India is a very useful 
selection of pictures from the Bhil area in poster form, 
available at a nominal charge. 

All of the above materials are available through the WMS 
Book Room or Mission Education. Films may be booked 
through the Audio-Visual Services Dept. at 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., except the following: BBC films, from 135 
Maitland St., Toronto 5, Ont.; Shell films, from Shell Film 
Library in Montreal, Toronto, Calgary, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; and British Information Films from the British 
Information Service in any large centre. * 
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Editorials 


Church union in Australia 


® Enthusiasm for organic church union is waning in many 
parts of the world, the U.S.A., Canada, and now Australia. 
Although Australian Methodists and Congregationalists voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of union, a preliminary vote by 
communicant members of the Presbyterian Church reveals that 
enthusiasm is not high at the local level. 

According to a report in Australian Presbyterian Life, 712 
congregations voted in favour of church union (by polling 
more than the required one third of the votes cast), while 735 
congregations said they desired “to remain in any Presbyterian 
Church of Australia continuing to function on the present 
basis.” 

However. the total ballots showed 75.58% of the 109,792 
members in favour of union, but in answer to a second 
question, 39.3% favoured continuation in a Presbyterian 
Church. If this report seems confused, it is because two 
different questions were asked. 

Three-fifths of the presbyteries and a majority of the six 
state assemblies must approve the Basis of Union before the 
General Assembly, at its meeting in May, 1973, can itself 
approve union with the Methodists and Congregationalists. 

So the issue will not be resolved until then, and members 
are not legally bound to the personal votes recorded in June of 
this year. They will be at liberty to enter a uniting church or 
to remain Presbyterian when the time for final decision comes. 


Some of the material circulated prior to the recent vote 
uses the situation in Canada as a horrible example of what 
happens when Presbyterians stay out of union. We have a copy 
of a leaflet on this theme written by the Rev. Gordon Powell, 
minister of the Scots Church in Melbourne. 

Mr. Powell, who claims that only one-third of the Pres- 
byterians stayed out of union in Canada, uses a graph to 
illustrate what a terrible time Presbyterians here are having in 
their “‘battle to survive.” Assuring Australians that they need 
not fear that they will be “taken over’ if union comes, he 
quotes a letter he received from Rev. Dr. A. Leonard Griffith 
of Deer Park United Church, Toronto: 

“To my knowledge not a single Presbyterian congregation 
in Canada suffered any loss of property or was compelled to 
close after joining the union. There were a number of local 
mergers, but they all took place by mutual consent. Both Deer 
Park and Chalmers (Ottawa) which I have served, remained 
Presbyterian in character, government, property and every- 
thing else. Only the names on the notice boards were 
changed.” 

After presenting this amazing argument for union, Mr. 
Powell proceeds to quote scripture to urge Christians to 
present a united front “that the world might believe.” 
Nevertheless, his congregation, Scots Church, voted to remain 
in a continuing Presbyterian Church. 


‘’‘Church of Canada’’-misnomer 


® These many years we have remained silent on the question 
of union between the Anglican Church of Canada and the 
United Church of Canada, treating it as a concern that matters 
only to those involved. 

However we must join our Baptist brethren in protest 
against the name recommended by the General Commission on 
Church Union. As the editor of The United Church Observer 
wrote in June, “it is too presumptuous.” How does one avoid 


Back to church again 


® October is a busy month on the ecclesiastical calendar, as if 
to suggest that those church members who have taken it easy 
during the summer should be called to account for their 
absenteeism. 

First, there is World Communion Sunday, a time when the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper can be celebrated in the 
knowledge that millions of Christians will be joined in 
fellowship with us. 

Then, Canadians will observe their national day of Thanks- 
giving on the second Monday in October. The preceding 
Sunday offers an opportunity for all to acknowledge the 
goodness of God, particularly the benefits bestowed in the 
harvest. 
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referring to it as the Church of Canada? 
Moreover, as Rev. Dr. A. C. Forrest goes on to point out, 


the name suggests a national church, and this isn’t a time for 
national churches. Nor is there any way in which a new church 
could claim to speak for or to represent the people of Canada. 

So far the name “Church of Canada” is merely a recom- 
mendation. We hope that a better title will be found before 
action is taken. Perhaps our readers could suggest one! 


October 15 is suggested as Laity Sunday, with special 
emphasis given to the responsibility of laity in their witness to 
the Christian faith. It is expected that lay people, including 
youth, will be participants in the services of worship that day. 

Some congregations still need to be reminded that the 
official name has been changed from Laymen’s Sunday to 
Laity Sunday, so that women as well as men may be included 
in the plans for and conduct of this service. 

Then, of course, the last Sunday in October is Reformation 
Sunday, when those of the reformed faith place emphasis 
upon the doctrines and practices which we cherish. 

With all these special days, October should help to restore 
the custom of church attendance.* 
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CCAB audited circulation as reported for June, 1971 — 87, 933 


Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


WHAT HAPPENED 
AT DENVER? 


One of the surprises of the year was 
withdrawal of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. from the Consulta- 
tion on Church Union, which it helped to 
found. This article by Dr. Aubrey N. 
Brown, editor of “Presbyterian Outlook,” 
was written for the Ecumenical Press 
Service. 


@ Why was this step taken by the very 
church that 10 years earlier had extended 
the invitation to other denominations to 
become formal participants in COCU? 
And why now, just when the first draft of 
a Plan of Union was being studied? 

A great many explanations are offered, 
most of which I do not accept. It is said 
that the highly conservative Presbyterian 
Lay Committee worked to bring this 
about. No doubt it did, for this is one of 
its continuing emphases. It is also said 
that an ad hoc group of ministers working 
on special concerns during the year, and 
supposedly Philadelphia-based, has this as 
an objective. I have been unable to find 
one bit of evidence that this is true. The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia overtured the 
General Assembly to reject the present 
Plan of Union, nothing more. 

There was certainly no turning from 
ecumenical relations on the part of the 
Assembly, although a scant handful might 
approve such a course. Even the members 
of the committee recommending the 
action taken by the Assembly felt that 
they were taking a pro-ecumenical posi- 
tion as they voted 20-2 to “discontinue 
participation in the Consultation on 
Church Union while continuing 
ecumenical conversations, and seeking 
effective joint ministries.” 

When elder Harry L. Schroeder 
presented the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, he said the proposal “‘has as its goal 
the advancement of the church on every 
ecumenical front. We are convinced that 
the Consultation on Church Union is no 
longer such a front.” This was hardly 
news, for there have always been those 
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who have seen no possibility of bringing 
about an actual union of the nine parti- 
cipating churches. But it serves to il- 
lustrate the kinds of reasons given to 
explain the Denver withdrawal. 


A look at the docket 


My explanation is much simpler. It can 
be understood by what happened to the 
docket. In this Assembly, all overtures 
(resolutions) and communications must 
pass through the committee on bills and 
overtures. It considers these and refers 
most of them to other standing commit- 
tees. It retains a few and brings them 
forward to the Assembly with its own 
recommendation. One so retained was on 
COCU: 

After two days of standing committee 
meetings, first place on the docket at the 
beginning of every business session is 
given to bills and overtures. Much of its 
reporting has to do with recommended 
references of a variety of items of 
business. At the first session after the 
committees have been meeting, it is 
docketed for a “Preliminary Report,” 


hour after school, on Wednesday.” 


“Yes, dear, | have checked my appointment book. Tell our children that | can see them for an 


which in 1971 simply asked confirmation 
for references already made to the stand- 
ing committees. It was thought that this 
would be the case in Denver, for only 25 
minutes was provided at 8:05 p.m. on 
Friday evening for this report. It was 
certainly not expected that matters of 
substance would be presented for debate 
and action within the short time allotted. 

Later in the evening some out-of-the- 
city speakers were scheduled to be heard, 
and one thing the Assembly does is to 
give the promised time to such speakers — 
ordinarily. Thirty minutes before those 
speakers were to be heard, President 
James I. McCord of Princeton Seminary, 
chairman of the church’s delegation to 
COCU, was due to report on what is 
happening in the Consultation. 

So...in view of the time limitation 
on bills and overtures for this evening’s 
session, most of us were not unduly 
perturbed when we heard, after the 
committees had been meeting for a day 
or so, that the bills and overtures subcom- 
mittee was unanimously for withdrawal 
from COCU, and that the full committee 
had voted 20-2. We were sure the docket 
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would take care of the situation. We 
expected that before any final vote was 
taken the Assembly would have heard 
from President McCord; from _ the 
immediate past moderator, Mrs. Lois 
Stair, who is vice-chairman of COCU; and 
perhaps, if there was a serious threat, 
from the church’s chief paid officer, Stated 
Clerk William P. Thompson. That would 
be enough to remind the Assembly of the 
serious and far-reaching consequences of 
withdrawal and such a vote would never 
prevail. 

This prognostication later proved to be 
accurate, with one exception. The provi- 
sions of the docket were not honoured. 
Instead of simply informing the Assembly 
of the references to be made, the bills and 
overtures committee moved at once into 
issues of substance. It gained unanimous 
approval for its answer to last year’s 
Angela Davis Defense Fund case, and 
appreciation was expressed for the safe- 
guards now being taken to prevent future 
difficulties. And, ignoring its 30-minute 
limitation, the committee began im- 
mediately on the COCU  recom- 
mendation. 

With the snowball building, it rolled 
along. The docket was forgotten, efforts 
to hear President McCord now or to delay 
action until after his report were voted 
down — by only three votes. The debate 


was launched, the vote was taken: 
411-310 to withdraw. 
Two hours after he had _ been 


scheduled to speak, President McCord 
came on stage. He was brief if not abrupt; 
he submitted his report with scarcely any 
comment. Within less than a minute he 
was off the stage. 


One Man’s Prediction 


Those of us who were assured that the 
Assembly would never vote such an 
action once the implications were laid 
bare feel that our judgement was con- 
firmed in the final minutes of the 
Assembly. Just before adjournment, the 
stated clerk (Dr. William Thompson), 
gave the Assembly an unprecedented 
tongue-lashing for its action. Whether this 
was in part an exercise in self-flagellation 
for what happened to the docket one 
cannot say. It would have been nearly 
impossible to get two-thirds of the 
delegates to vote to reconsider such an 
action. Nevertheless, when the implica- 
tions for ecumenism were clearly put, the 
Assembly voted 394-244 for reconsidera- 
tion, actually for continued participation 
in COCU — a much bigger majority than 
had been given for withdrawal a few days 
earlier, but 85 votes less than the required 
two-thirds. 

My conviction is that the reaction 
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across the church will be much more 
decisive than this, that there will be a 
flood of overtures (the Synod of New 
York has already adopted the first one) 
calling for a return to COCU next year. 
The Assembly will vote it and the lines 
will be re-established.* 


THE WORLD COUNCIL 

OF CHURCHES, 

by John Coventry Smith 

Fee eR DAT ris a ES SE CAE 


THE MATERIAL THAT FOLLOWS is 
taken from a fuller report on the World 
Council of Churches made to the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr. John 
Coventry Smith is one of the six pre- 
sidents of the World Council. 


@ The World Council of Churches has a 
clear, unequivocal statement of belief in 
Jesus Christ as God and man, in the Holy 
Spirit, and in a faith that is informed by 
the scriptures. From time to time it has 
had an outstanding Christian leader as its 
secretary for the Bible. At present this 
person is a layman, Hans Ruedi Weber. Its 
major meetings always include Bible 
study, a discussion of theological issues, 
and provision in two or more Com- 
munion services for all to participate in 
the Lord’s Supper. This is one of the 
reasons World Council has _ stayed 
together in spite of our differences in 
culture, theological expression and on 
social issues. We are always reminded that 
we have come together as Christians to 
listen to one another under the guidance 
of the Spirit ... 

The World Council has a_ simple 
representative structure, an assembly 
representing all member churches that 
meets once every seven years, a central 
committee elected by the assembly that 
meets once a year and an executive 
committee that meets every six months. 
The World Council itself has no control 
over its member churches. It cannot 
speak for them but can speak for itself 
and to them... 

The World Council has always been 
concerned with human need. This was 
first expressed in the rehabilitation of 
people and churches in Europe after 
World War II. Later this was extended to 
other parts of the world. The most recent 
examples are Biafra and Bangladesh. 
Literally tens of millions of dollars from 
churches all over the world are channelled 
through the World Council for this 
purpose. 


But the World Council has also been 
aware of the continuing needs of people 
— not just a bowl of rice now, but dealing 
with the obstacles which keep people 
from producing their own bowls of rice 
and participating creatively in their com- 
munities and nations. 

In the last four years, two emphases 
have emerged — “Development” and 
“Combating Racism”...One of the 
concerns now of the World Council is 
giving leadership to a better informed and 
better motivated constituency in wealthy 
countries in support of development. The 
church can take the lead in this if it will. 
For example, it could commit its own 
investment funds to the positive support 
of development in the whole world. 

The second emphasis on ‘Combating 
Racism” is being dealt with by the 
commission on that program. Their grants 
to liberation movements have been 
attacked by the Reader’s Digest. The 
editors acknowledged to us that at some 
points their statement was mistaken and 
could not be documented. They accepted 
for publication in reply, an article by 
Irwin Miller which appeared in the April 
issue of the Digest. Another article by 
George Cornell of the Associated Press 
dealing with specifics was rejected ... 

Christians on the continent of Africa 
are the most rapidly growing Christian 
community in the world. It is expected 
that they will reach 100 million by the 
end of the century. In the 20 or more 
newly independent nations in Africa, 85% 
of the leadership are graduates of 
Christian schools. They have all played 
their part in securing the independence of 
their own countries from European 
colonial powers. In the remaining parts of 
Africa, still dominated by white govern- 
ments, the same process is going on and 
Christians are participating in working for 
freedom. In some areas, the liberation 
movements are actually in control of 
substantial territory in European 
colonies. 

It is these groups to which the World 
Council granted small amounts of money 
— not to further violent revolution, but 
to continue to minister to medical and 
educational needs. 

The response among Africans was far 
beyond expectations. They said, “At last 
you have come to stand with us. You 
have restored our faith in the Christian 
community.” Exposed to this response, 
one World Council executive confessed he 
was afraid, afraid he could not measure 
up to their hopes and expectations. 

It is out of this that there has come a 
trust among people in the Sudan that 
enabled the World Council and the All 
Africa Conference of Churches to act as 
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reconciling agents. Two years ago, the 
rebellion there had threatened to become 
a full-scale war involving neighbouring 
countries. Today, peace with justice has 
come. Some of the Sudanese leaders in 
the south are men from the churches 
founded by United Presbyterians. Here 
the Christian faith is contributing to 
freedom and hope in a nation torn by 
bloodshed and the threat of a wider war. 
(You will be interested that at one point, 
the secretary of the A.A.C.C., Canon 
Burgess Carr, was asked to be chairman of 
the negotiating meeting. This black 
Anglican began by reading from the 
Prophet Jeremiah.) 

The World Council must be considered 
a vital organization and a growing one. It 
is only 24 years old. In its first 20 years 
its member churches grew in number 
from 151 to 223. The rate of growth has 
increased in the last four years. Twenty- 
-nine churches have joined and 40 more 
could be described as “inquirers.” The 
ones who have joined include a church in 
Holland, which is the sister church of the 
Christian Reformed Church in the U.S.A., 
and a church in Nigeria, which is a 
daughter church of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

I personally am glad that we United 
Presbyterians were founding members of 
the World Council and continue to be 
active participants and supporters. There 
never was a time when Christians in the 
world needed each other more. I am sure 
that in this and in other ways God is 
speaking to us. His spirit is leading us into 
a wider fellowship, a greater experience as 
disciples of Jesus Christ that we might 
witness personally to our experience with 
him and to its implication for justice and 
peace for all of mankind.* 


Letters 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


Having read Dr. Smart’s article 
“Christian and Jew” and Rev. H. M. 
MacRury’s remarks concerning it in the 
July-August issue of The Record, I am led 
to make some further comments on the 
subject. 

Mr. MacRury takes Dr. Smart to task 
for saying that we should not seek to 
convert the Jews, since in his mind such 
an attitude is not only “unChristian” but 
“antiChristian.” He then goes on to 
suggest that the “church’s marching 
orders” are to “‘preach the gospel to every 
creature.” However, we must go beyond 
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this command to find out what the gospel 
is before we preach it. 

In this regard Christ makes it plain 
enough in John 15 that it is to love one 
another as he has loved us. The further 
exemplification of this love is found in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. Jesus 
told this parable in order that his 
questioner might understand who is his 
neighbour, thus recognizing how he might 
love God and his neighbour as himself, 
and in turn inherit eternal life. 

The point of the parable it seems to 
me is that the Samaritan recognized that 
his neighbour was anyone with a need, 
and that we are called upon first and 
foremost to show love in ministering to 
that need regardless of the considerations. 
This demonstrates the fact that God’s 
love is unconditional, and our response to 
the gospel requires us to show love 
without any conditions or strings 
attached. Therefore the true Christian 
preaches the gospel by showing love to 
his neighbour, not by seeking to convert 
him. Conversion must come by the 
person’s own sense of guilt before God in 
realizing that God loves him despite his 
sin. 

Accordingly, the gospel puts me under 
restraint to love all people as the first 
priority of my faith. But here the Jew 
must occupy a special place as the root 
from which we have spring, just as Dr. 
Smart pointed out. For too long contrary 
to this point of view we have despised the 
Jewish people instead of loving them. So 
it seems to me that our task is to seek 
reconciliation with the Jewish people — 
not only in love but in humility. This is 
why I occupy my present position as 
director of the Christian-Jewish Dialogue 
program of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches of Toronto. 
Willowdale, Ont. (Rev.) P. F. Gilbert 


APPRENTICE MINISTERS? 


Further to the letter in the June 
Record by the Rev. Graeme Duncan, 
concerning the danger of becoming less 
than a national church, may I submit two 
proposals which may be worth consider- 
ing by the board of education and/or the 
committee on personnel services. 

As I see it, the problem is not peculiar 
to Western Canada, even though it is 
more evident here. It seems to me that (a) 
a graduate in theology ought to have a 
fairly comprehensive understanding of 
the various needs (including geographical) 
of the Canadian Presbyterian branch of 
the church: and that (b) we should be 
prepared to allow some clergy to exercise 
a “part-time ministry.” 

Regarding (a), I suggest an apprentice- 


ship period of not less than 16 months 
before ordination, preferably to be served 
prior to the final year of academic 
studies. It should be served in more than 
one province. Perhaps it should be com- 
pleted in alternate semesters with the 
college courses. 

Concerning (b), I should think that the 
apostle Paul might not have shuddered at 
the thought of an alternative to the 
full-time ministry. Fifteen or 20 years 
hence we might all be “tent-makers.” 
What will happen to a minister whose 
congregation is so small that it can never 
hope to become self-supporting, yet is 
too far to be linked meaningfully with 
another pastoral charge? Well, there are 
men ordained to the ministry of the word 
and sacrament but employed as social 
workers or school teachers — or what 
have you — who could be the means of 
helping the struggling congregation to 
play its part in the church’s ministry in 
just that kind of situation. 

No doubt, other boards and com- 
mittees would have to be involved in 
setting up machinery to implement the 
above. But let some prayerful considera- 
tion be undertaken soon. 

Swift Current, Sask. 
(Rev.) Walter A. Donovan 


TORONTO THE GOOD? 


Is the church ever going to move and 
take a stand against the gross vulgarity of 
films, books and finally our poor Toronto 
which is filling up with cheap ugly trash. 
Walk the Yonge Street strip — visit “Love 
craft” on Yorkville, read the T-shirts sold 
to young people — all turned out and 
made to exploit and excite in the most 
sad, pitiful way. To whom do I protest? 
Does no one care but me? Do we adults 
have no responsibility? 

Willowdale, Ont. Mrs. J. D. Pollock 

The recent General Assembly passed a 
recommendation of the board of evangel- 
ism and social action re exploitation of 
sex and violence (See the July-August 
Record, page 16). It urges sessions to 
encourage church members to protest 
“and to refrain from supporting places of 
entertainment that exploit sex and 
violence.” 

This letter has been sent to the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto for action, since 
the references are to places within its 
bounds. — The Editor. 


OUR DEADLINE 
Letters and other material must reach 
The Record before the first of the month 
preceding the date of publication. For 
example, copy for December must be 
received before November Ist. 
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MEDITATION 


Keeping 
Communion 
Holy 


= Most congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
observe the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper sometime in 
October, and many on the first Sunday, joining with congrega- 
tions of other denominations thus to mark World Communion 
Sunday. With inter-Communion a still yet-to-be-attained goal, 
with an ever larger proportion of the world’s population 
non-Christian, this sounds almost too ambitious! 

Ostensibly, when we accept our Lord’s invitation to the 
table we do so “in remembrance” of him and his gracious 
sacrifice for us. We do so in gratitude to God for his great love, 
and in this hour re-commit ourselves to his service, our 
“sacrament.” It is also a time of “communion,” fellowship — 
with Jesus himself, and with his people, the “saints.” We call 
this communion “holy,” and sometimes so announce it in the 
Saturday papers. Yet in a fractured church, in a fractured 
world, we must work more diligently than we have been doing 
if this fellowship is to be either worldwide or holy. 

Dr. Krister Stendahl is Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
and a well-known New Testament scholar. Recently invited to 
deliver the opening address at the third annual spiritual 
summit conference of the Temple of Understanding, an 
organization founded to promote greater understanding among 
the great religious faiths of the world, he said: 

“Tack of justice is the log-jam that hinders the flow of 
spiritual renewal amongst us. (He had just reminded the 
conference that Western Christianity, representing 20% of the 
world’s population, consistently profits from 80% of the 
world’s natural resources.) The question of justice in Western 
Christianity is the sine qua non without which spiritual 
renewal cannot be had however much we would like it.” 
(After quoting Jesus’ words at the head of our article, he went 
on ...) “It doesn’t say ‘If you have something against-your 
brother; it says, ‘if ... your brother has a grievance against 
you...’ and that’s a little tougher to deal with...” 

This is, as Dr. Stendahl said, a much tougher problem, a 
much greater obstacle to keeping our Communion holy, 
especially on a world-wide basis. Luke reports that Jesus once 
said (13:29), “From east and west people will come, from 
north and south, for the feast in the kingdom of God. Yes, and 
some who are now last will be first, and some who are first will 
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“If, when you are bringing your gift to 
the altar, you suddenly remember that your 
brother has a grievance against you, leave 
your gift where it is before the altar. First 
go and make peace with your brother.” 
(Matthew 5: 23 (NEB). 


be last.” What a lot of diligence and charity is required of 
professing Christians if their Communion is to be even 
charitable, to say nothing of being “‘holy!” 

One branch of the Presbyterian Church has made it a 
practice to use a metrical version of Psalm 133 in each marking 
of the season of Communion. That short psalm opens with the 
lovely words, “How wonderful it is, how pleasant, for God’s 
people to live together like brothers!” 

James S. Stewart, Scotland’s great preacher of recent times 
once said: “There is no fellowship in the world like the 
fellowship of those who have had a common experience of 
Jesus. If the church of today were shining and throbbing with 
that kind of fellowship — which is so utterly different from 
ordinary cameraderie and sociability, things which you can get 
apart from religion altogether, in a club or a drawing-room or 
almost anywhere; if the church were alive with that far deeper 
quality of fellowship of which the world has simply no 
conception, of which so many Christians even have hardly 
come in sight (and therefore do not know what they are 
missing): if the church were vitalized in that sense, what an 
impact it could make on this generation, and how it would go 
forth in the greatness of its strength, mighty to save! The fact 
is that if our fellowship with one another is defective, it is 
because there is something lacking in our fellowship with 
God.” 

In our Presbyterian service of the sacrament, coming to the 
table we are reminded that “Not unto those ... who are out 
of charity with their brethren, are these benefits of Christ 
offered.” If our Communion is to be truly holy, it requires 
more thought and prayer than we may be prepared to give. 
And, “If your brother has a grievance against you .. .” 


PRAYER 
God of mercy, who made us all of one blood to live on the 
earth as members of your great family, forgive our lack of love 
and our lack of insight into the needs of others. Forgive our 
bickering and our seeking to be first. Help us so to live that 
others may be willing to forgive us. So may we all be able to 
“break bread together on our knees.” In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
by D. GLENN CAMPBELL * 
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~CONCEPT 


OF 
EVANGEL 
ISM 


® There can be little doubt that the church is on the move in 
evangelism. Over the past few years, a number of congresses 
have been held in various parts of the world to focus the 
attention of Christians of all denominations upon the need to 
evangelize. These have served to send ministers and laity alike 
back to their congregations with greater zeal and vision. 
Possibly the most significant event of this nature, so far as the 
Presbyterians are concerned, was the Celebration of Evan- 
gelism — A Revolution in Love — held in Cincinnati a year ago. 
Some 3,000 people of the reformed tradition gathered to 
celebrate the good news, and celebrate they did! 

This conference placed the emphasis not upon discussion 
about evangelism, but upon what congregations are actually 
doing! For too long, the church has suffered in silence while 
experts have told the need to evangelize. The most significant 
switch at Cincinnati was from talking about evangelism to 
actually doing evangelism. 

The Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church Program of Lay 
Witness Training was one of the featured “models of 
ministry,” a seminar type of program held every afternoon. 
Rev. Dr. James Kennedy had seen his congregation in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, grow from a mission church to number 
2,500 members and since that time numbers of other 
congregations have become involved in this effective means of 
outreach. If this were a development taking place only in the 
U.S.A., one could easily dismiss the strategy but such is not 
the case. Wherever this training program has been used we have 
witnessed a mobilization of laity for the purpose of evangelism 
such as we have never before seen. 

What is the Coral Ridge program of lay witness training? 
Simply, it is training which prepares a person to present Jesus 
Christ as saviour and to bring the hearer to a decision. There 
are no high pressure tactics, and yet the hearer is left with one 
of two alternatives: either to accept or reject Jesus Christ. 


Basically the program was established in the New 
Testament where Jesus called people to follow him, to 
experience a growth and understanding of who he was, to be 
trained, and then to be sent out two by two to witness and to 
bear fruit for him. This is the stated purpose of the program 
and there is no question that this result is being realized in the 
transforming of lives and congregations. But possibly the 
greatest benefit to the individual, as a side product of the 
training, is the ability given to articulate in a clear and concise 
manner one’s Christian faith. Many of our Presbyterian people 
are experiencing a revolution in faith as they are empowered 
to share the gospel in the energy of the Holy Spirit. 


There are two other indications of evangelistic thrust that 
are very much in the news these days: one has taken place and 
the other is about to take place over the next year. I speak of 
Explo ’72 and Key 73. 

Explo ’72 gathered 100,000 high school and university 
students and others in Dallas, Texas, U.S.A., for five days of 
intensive training in personal evangelism. Sponsored by 
Campus Crusade for Christ, it prepared and sent out into the 
streets thousands of young people and adults to bear witness 
to their faith in Christ. The problems of billeting, feeding, 
transporting, training and keeping track of this vast population 
were enough to make the mind boggle. Yet, in spite of the 
logistic difficulties, Explo ’72 will probably go down in history 
as the first successful venture in saturation evangelism on such 
a magnified scale. 

What was the strategy of Explo ’72? It was a combination 
of inspiration, training, and market place experience. Whether 
in the Cotton Bowl, where upwards of 85,000 gathered each 
evening, or in smaller congregations meeting in the larger 
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hotels and churches, people were challenged to repentance and 
faith in Jesus Christ, to dependence upon the power of the 
spirit of God, and to the sharing of Jesus Christ in order to 
fulfil the great commission in our time. 

This is the spirit of New Testament times and one is thilled 
to be in the midst of it. Certainly, there are the question marks 
to be placed against this or that emphasis, but one undeniable 
fact issued at Dallas: evangelism can and will be done when we 
stop talking and get out into the streets to do it. 

Key ’73 is in the near future but now is the time to 
consider its implications. Its stated objectives are: — 

1. To share with every person in North America more fully 
and more forcefully the claims and message of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, 

2. To employ every means and method of communicating the 
gospel in order to create the conditions in which man may 
more readily respond to the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

3. To develop new resources for effective evangelism for 
consideration by our denomination and use of our churches, 
4. To motivate and mobilize the laity of our churches to 
effectively share their faith in Jesus Christ with others and 

5. To provide a platform from which our churches can 
continue to carry out more effective evangelism year after 
year. 

To accomplish these objectives, a resource book has been 
printed for the use of congregations to suggest how they might 
initiate and carry out an evangelism and social action project. 


Copies should be obtained immediately from your Canadian 
Bible Society book store or Key ’73 headquarters, 418 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., ($3 each) in order to facilitate 
phase by phase planning. Have you wanted to start a home 
Bible study group or arrange a coffee party as a means of 
reaching out into the community? The resource book will help 
you to do this either independently or in co-operation with 
other churches. The emphasis, however, is placed upon the 
local church starting and developing the projects, but the 
board of evangelism and social action will stand ready to 
co-operate with the congregations in providing practical 
assistance. Some congregations are planning an outreach 
visitation as their project, others are taking advantage of the 
evangelists-at-large program, and still others are involving 
themselves in a deeper way in community projects. 

Although the concept of Key 73 originated in the U.S.A., 
most Canadian churches will be participating. A newsletter 
with Canadian content will be issued to keep ministry and 
laity informed as to what is happening on the Canadian scene. 
Two films for television showing are to be released throughout 
the year which will involve the local churches and their 
communities. It is to be hoped that through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television, as well as through the life of 
our own congregations, the whole of North America will be 
mobilized in order to make a concentrated, visible witness and 
thus to fulfil the aim of Key ’73 in “calling our continent to 
Christ.” ¥ 


The dynamic program of lay witness training developed in Florida 
BY ALEX McCOMBIE 


Louis, Mo., executive director. 
October, 1972 


REV. PRINCIPAL Leslie Hunt of Wycliffe College, Toronto, chairman, Canadian central committee for Key 73 and Rev. Dr. T. A. Raedeke, St. 
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m The Presbyterian Church in Richmond, B.C. had a 
preaching mission this spring. It was the first time they had 
had such a thing, but then the congregation isn’t very old. 
They are situated in a growing suburb of Vancouver and, as is 
the case with many another similar congregation, their people 
come from a variety of church and non-church backgrounds. 
In November, 1971, they began planning for a renewal project. 
The problem as they saw it was to move beyond the usual 
round of church activities to a clear understanding of the 
nature of the Christian faith and its proper place in the lives of 
their members. They saw that the renewal of Christian 
commitment on the part of their own people had somehow to 
be connected with an outreach into the community. 

Could these things happen simultaneously? They did at 
least to some extent. Their preaching mission was conducted 
by Rev. Dr. [an Rennie of Vancouver who involved over 50 
people from his congregation of Fairview Church in the 
process. The evening preaching services were augmented by 
house meetings and study groups. The minister of Richmond 
Church, the Rev. Tony Plomp, estimated that about 40% of 
their members are deeply involved in the project: they 
gathered for prayer, study and inner preparation prior to the 
preaching mission, and they visited 500 homes in the 
neighbourhood to publicize the event. 

Dr. Rennie was well pleased with the preparations. Says he, 
“God has been using Mr. Plomp to awaken some people to 
their need of Christ and in others at least to create some kinds 
of hunger. All of this was preparation for a reaping situation. 
It was also important that the elders and their families, 
together with other key leaders in the congregation, were 
thoroughly behind the movement.” Said Mr. Plomp of the 
event itself, “It was a revival, a preaching mission — a rose by 
any other name smells as sweet. I had never participated in 
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Have you really 
tried evangelism? 


such a venture and entered upon it with some misgivings. The 
results, however, were truly astounding and are still making 
their effect felt in our congregation. I have no doubt that there 
will be some powerful long range effects.” 

Mrs. Nel Rotgans speaks of the effects on her own life: — 
“Why do we need renewal? It seems so strange. I have gone to 
church all my life. Why was Jesus close to me when I was a 
child, yet was somehow so far away later in life? What has 
gone wrong? I asked some Christian friends, ‘how can I find 
peace?’ They suggested that I give myself over to God. It was 
not easy. I seemed to hang on to myself as long as possible, 
trying to handle everything myself, afraid that if I would let go 
I would certainly drown. But God knew my struggle. He knew 
that I had been asking for peace.” 

It seems certain that the inner renewal of the Richmond 
congregation will have its effects on their witness to their 
community. Although the preaching mission seemed to have 
little direct effect upon people outside the congregation’s own 
fellowship, the renewed commitment of the membership has 
enriched their congregational life and given them a new 
concern for their community and world. 

Similar stories can be told by other congregations where 
preaching missions have been conducted during the past year. 
These preaching missions — and the name itself is not favoured 
by some, but it is descriptive — have been conducted under the 
evangelists-at-large program of the board of evangelism and 
social action. From a rural charge in Prince Edward Island to 
the large towns and small cities of central Canada, six ministers 
of our church have been engaged in this ministry. Each of 
them brings his own experience and dimension to the work. 

The Rev. Donald Campbell is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Sherbrooke, Quebec. The Rev. Robert Crooks of 
Parry Sound, Ontario, has had 20 years of experience in 
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preaching missions. Rev. Dr. Mariano Di Gangi of Don Mills, 
Ontario, is director of the Bible and Medical Missionary 
fellowship. The Rev. Robert Little is minister of Knox Church, 
Midland, Ontario, and has a radio ministry on the side. Rev. 
Dr. Ian Rennie of Vancouver is now on the faculty of Regent 
College in that city. Rev. Dr. Walter Welch is minister in 
Humber Heights, a western suburb of Toronto. 

These men, too, are convinced of the value of the program. 
They regard their work as a supportive ministry. It is 
supportive of the minister of the local congregation as the 
gospel he preaches is presented from a different vantage point 
and with a new voice. It is supportive of the congregation’s 
work, since it encourages the people to focus their attention 
on the work of evangelism and deepening of their own faith. 


If you were to ask these evangelists-at-large what they 
regard as the outstanding features of the preaching missions 
they are likely to answer: “Prayer and the involvement of the 
people.” They constantly remark on the evidence of God’s 
power at work in human lives during these missions, and 
whenever this happens it always coincides with the fact that 
people have been praying for the mission specifically and 
faithfully. Furthermore, the participation of the members of 
the congregations in visiting homes in their communities prior 
to the missions has usually been fruitful, not least in the lives 
of the visitors themselves. And the further involvement of 
church members in small gatherings for prayer, study and 
fellowship has proved to be an excellent method of evan- 
gelism, since this type of meeting appeals to people seeking 
answers for the deep questions of their life. 

Significant as these events may be, preaching missions are 
not the only, or possibly even the most important, form of 
evangelism in our church today. To think so would quite 
probably be dangerous. It would be to suggest that the task of 
evangelism is the sole prerogative of skilled itinerant preachers. 
This would be to ignore the importance of the regular 
preaching of the word Sunday by Sunday, and to excuse each 
and every Christian from the responsibility of sharing the faith 
of Jesus Christ in loving, faithful witness. 

In fact the role of the laity in evangelism is one of the key 
features of church life today. If the world is anxious to know 
whether there is any word from God it must see some 
authentic evidence of that word in the lives of lay Christians, 
not simply in the words of professional churchmen. Lay 
people themselves seem increasingly aware of this respon- 
sibility, and they keep asking how they can articulate their 
own faith in Christ and effectively bring his gospel to bear on 
the situations in which they find themselves. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur van Seters of St. Lambert, Quebec, is 
convinced of the importance of an evangelism that springs out 
of the situations in which people find themselves. Discussion 
groups in his congregation focus attention upon social and 
personal issues that have ethical aspects and ask themselves the 
key question, ““What does the gospel of Jesus Christ have to 
say about this issue, and what am I called to do about it?” 
Such probing, Dr. van Seters contends, brings a vivid reality to 
the decisions which are at the crux of man’s response to the 
gospel of Christ. 

There are other styles and methods. Young people stroll the 
beaches, strumming guitars and singing, engaging people in rap 
sessions about Jesus Christ. Other songsters bring their music 
and words of witness in coffee houses or conferences. 
Congregations show Christian movies or sponsor informal 
services of worship in parks, camp grounds or shopping plazas. 
Sound cassettes, radio, T.V., the printed word are used. 
Vacation church schools, neighbourhood house gatherings and 
telephone ministries augment traditional programs of worship, 
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Christian education and fellowship. A common theme runs 
through it all. You can’t have evangelism without com- 
munication; you can’t communicate without deep inter- 
personal relationships. 

What is the purpose of all this activity? Is the purpose of 
evangelism to recruit more people into church membership? 
Or do we hope by our activity to usher in the kingdom of 
God? If all that we accomplish is the addition of new names to 
church rolls we haven’t met their true needs, and as far as the 
kingdom of God is concerned, he will usher it in by his way 
and in his time. The objective of evangelism surely is to change 
human beings, to give them a new life in Jesus Christ, so that 
they will think new thoughts, experience new feelings and give 
themselves to a service of love for God and people; to cleanse 
and set free from death, sin, fear, alienation. But such changes 
are God’s work, not ours. It is our task to mediate, to offer, to 
invite. Evangelism is to present Jesus Christ in the power of 
the Holy Spirit and leave the results to God. 

If the objective of evangelism is to make for change in the 
human personality, Christians also begin to recognize what 
changes must take place in them as well. When we impart our 
faith to other people we are affected by the exchange: we 
learn something, experience something, receive as well as give 
and learn to appreciate the other person as a person. 

Changes take place as well within a congregation whose 
members are committed to the task of evangelism. Sometimes 
the changes are hard to endure: members of a village 
congregation had always cherished the tranquility of their 
church life as their only haven from the stormy world. 
Newcomers to the community and the congregation have 
changed all this, bringing upsetting ideas. A city congregation 
realizes that its life has been built upon an old parish system 
which is long gone, and they must learn the skills of reaching 
out to a community which does not understand their ways of 
worship or even their language. 

Even at the national level changes take place. In June, 
1971, at the Waterloo Consultation sponsored by the board of 
world mission the patterns for change in policies and attitudes 
were spelled out, including the congregational life styles that 
will be required for the church to equip itself for mission. 
Believing that the time has come for an agency at the national 
level which can mobilize the resources of several existing 
boards and committees putting these at the disposal of 
congregations the General Assembly of 1972 established a new 
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board of congregational life which will integrate the present 
departments by 1974. 

Far from being dictated by bureaucratic requirements, this 
move is an acknowledgement of the vitality of congregational 
life in the church of today. Explaining the need for a board 
which explicitly responds to congregational needs, the organ- 
ization and planning committee in its report to General 
Assembly listed the following functions for the new board: — 
“To help a congregation see its present life in the light of the 
gospel, and to discern the word of God for them in the 
contemporary situation; to encourage and to foster their 
confidence and initiative, and help them take hold of their 
tasks in faith, hope and love.” The new agency will have 
responsibilities in education, directed toward the training and 
development of those who lead, teach and serve in the 
congregation, as well as to provide information, materials and 
field staff for all types of congregational life and mission. »¥ 
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@ The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a board of 
evangelism and social action. What, if anything, has social 
action to do with evangelism? The question is sometimes 
asked, and it would seem to be a serious question since 
exponents of evangelism seem so often to be at loggerheads 
with exponents of social action. Principal Leslie Hunt of 
Wycliffe College in Toronto has written, “One of the tragedies 
of our time is the serious division which has of late been 
reached in alarming proportions, not between the church and 
world, but within the ranks of Christians. It is the tension 
between the pietist and the activist, between those who believe 
implicitly in personal redemption and individual faith on the 
one hand and those, on the other, who have little place for 
faith but see only social reform as the mission of the 
Christian.” He then quotes Elton Trueblood as saying, “The 
tragedy is that each party is losing something of essential value 
that it needs for its own authenticity. The fact to be grasped is 
that these two — devotion and activism — are not contra- 
dictory but complementary.” 

Evangelism works for change in the human personality; 
social action works for change in human society. Both work 
for change, and both spring from the same gospel. Christian 
social action, for want of a better definition, is the involve- 
ment of Christian people in the world in order to effect those 
changes that are in accordance with the gospel. 

Social action takes a variety of forms in our church. A fresh 
awareness of the church’s responsibility to participate in the 
things that happen in society has produced a good deal of 
discussion among church groups of the issues that concern 
church members and their fellow citizens. Not always has the 
discussion produced effective action; many church groups are 
quite content to discuss issues and let it go at that. 

But that is not the whole story. Although information is 
sketchy and there are doubtless many worthwhile projects 
being undertaken by congregations which never are reported, 
it is clear that some congregations have committed themselves 
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Social action 
starts at home! 


to imaginative and sometimes difficult tasks. 

A congregation in Winnipeg has assigned many of its 
members to community-oriented task forces, and several 
Winnipeg churches are involved in the life of the inner city, 
with special emphasis on the Indian population. 

A large Ontario congregation has encouraged its members 
to participate in their city’s social planning council and has 
organized many programs of its own to meet some of the 
needs identified by the council. Some congregations carry on a 
ministry to drug-hurt young people, and one congregation 
invited a doctor in their membership to write a crisp, 
thoughtful article for their church magazine on the effects of 
drug use and how the congregation and its families can 
respond to this threat. In the process, such discussions have led 
many congregations to consider what changes are required in 
their own style of life to enable them to be a fellowship of 
acceptance, reconciliation and renewal. 

Elsewhere ministers have joined the ranks of the laity in 
municipal politics to work for change in housing and com- 
munity development. In explaining why he stood for election 
to the town council, the Rev. John McBride of Brampton, 
Ontario, said that his chief interest is in pushing for low cost 
housing: ‘‘There is a desperate shortage of housing in reach of 
young couples. The down payment is too big a hurdle.” 

Housing is a concern in other centres as well. John Knox 
Towers is a housing project of Presbyterians in Vancouver and 
there is an inter-faith low dividend housing project in Calgary. 
Both are to receive financial support from the National 
Development Fund. Another project in Vancouver is the 
Westminster Foundation of Religion and Mental Health which 
provides a forum for ministers, doctors, social workers and 
other professional people enabling them to provide continuing 
education and service to human need. The Rev. Frederick W. 
Metzger of St. Columba Presbyterian Church is its executive 
director. 

In the Maritimes some congregations have involved them- 
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selves in industrial relations, the economic plight of the farmer 
and in the fight against pollution. In Quebec, Presbyterians 
participate in French-English dialogue working for reconcilia- 
tion and social justice. Here and there across the country 
Presbyterian congregations collaborate with other churches in 
family life clinics and counselling ministries. 

This represents a lot of hard work, courage and dedication 
on the part of our ministers and their people. Success in this 
kind of work is hard to measure, but Christians involved in 
social action are probing the question of what constitutes 
authentic Christian action. 

This question raises two issues of its own: what do we seek 
to achieve social action? And which are the methods that are 
most appropriate for Christians and the church to use? 

As to the first of these, it has sometimes been argued that 
involvement for its own sake is the name of the game. 
However, most people seem to have gone beyond this and are 
concerned with the goals we have before us. Are they the same 
' as the goals of the secular humanist? This possibility has 
worried many Christians who claim that there is no possibility 
of Christians and non-Christians having the same goals, 
whether in personal development, social justice or community 
life. As a result, many Christians have concluded that social 
action is not a valid Christian pursuit and should be left to the 
politician and social worker. For this reason also some 
congregations have decided to go it alone in social action. 

But the Rev. W. I. McElwain of St. Stephen’s Church in 
Scarborough, Ont. believes that the church can fulfill its gospel 
mandate and still work with community agencies. The 
committee on evangelism and social action of his congregation 
has done so since 1969 when their community was faced with 
a major influx of tenants into subsidized rental apartments 
owned by the Ontario Housing Corporation. Two things had 
to be done: to prepare for the arrival of these new residents, 
many of whom had multiple problems and to promote 
programs and relationships among the newcomers and pre- 
viously established residents in private homes, among whom 
resentment had already appeared. Since that time, St. 
Stephen’s has been instrumental in several new community 
services — a young married woman from the congregation acts 
as counsellor for a senior citizens’ group — and have 
undertaken several projects on their own. 

The job description of St. Stephen’s mission and outreach 
committee reads as follows: 


“1. To help our congregation develop and express a Christian 
concern for the total life of the community and the world, 
with all the social, economic and political issues that are 
involved. 

“2. To enable our congregation to confront persons outside 
the church with the good news that Jesus Christ brings 
redemption and fullness of life.” 

Evidently, St. Stephen’s believes that the liberation from 
sin and death which evangelism brings can be coupled with a 
liberation from lonelinesss, prejudice, poverty and injustice 
which they also regard as a Christian responsibility. 

One of the issues that has emerged most clearly in recent 
years is the alleviation of poverty which persists in many 
places of Canada in spite of the relative affluence of the 
country (and of the average Presbyterian congregation in 
Canada). Recently the emphasis has shifted away from 
bandaid methods of Christmas hampers and doling out money 
to a few hard-up people. Today the emphasis is on community 
development, and the poor themselves seem to be happy with 
this new concept. In the past year or so at least one hundred 
neighbourhood organizations have sprung up in Canadian cities 
to draw attention to the plight of poor neighbourhoods and to 
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encourage the residents of these areas to help themselves. 

One such organization is the Little Burgundy Community 
Council in downtown Montreal, an authentic citizen group (as 
distinct from one organized by outsiders). They have done a 
good piece of work in providing needed services for residents 
of the area. They recently took a step of faith and rented a 
nine-room house on Atwater Street which they are renovating 
to serve as a combination drop-in centre and co-operative 
store. The Presbyterian Church’s Tyndale Neighbourhood 
House works closely with the community council in providing, 
among other things, a summer program for children and 
youth, as well as a head start program for preschool children 
to equip them to cope with what Rev. Robert W. Johnson of 
Tyndale House describes as “a hostile system.” 

Mr. Johnson believes that such community councils are 
necessary foundations for community building and he makes 
several points for the church to keep in mind if it is to 
participate seriously in poverty areas: 

It must be prepared to maintain a long vigilance: 

It must concentrate on the development and training of citizen 
leaders: 

It must accept people as they are without imposing its own life 
styles. 

Church denominations on the national level are getting 
interested in the community council idea. An interdenomina- 
tional committee is developing a set of guidelines to facilitate 
financial support for these citizens’ groups. The committee 
hopes to set up a funding body which will receive contribu- 
tions from the churches (and hopefully the federal government) 
and use the money for approved programs in community 
development, particularly those that have to do with training 
citizen leaders. A chief beneficiary of this funding program as 
well as the freewill contributions of Presbyterians should be 
the Little Burgundy Community Council and its ally, the 
Tyndale Neighbourhood House in Montreal. 

Finally, something should be said about the role of our 
General Assembly and its board of evangelism and social 
action. One obvious function of this board is to offer 
information as this article attempts to do, and to encourage 
congregations in mobilizing themselves for social action. But 
what good are all those resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly? It is certainly true that if left to themselves 
resolutions are little good, but if they focus attention on 
problems with which the church must wrestle, and encourage 
congregations to a constructive course of action in the 
confidence that they have the moral support of our church’s 
highest court, then they are very helpful indeed. * 


YOUR GIFTS TO COMBAT DOMESTIC POVERTY 


THE COMMITTEE on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service has made arrangements to receive your 
contributions for projects to combat poverty in Canada. 
Among the recipients of these contributions will be the 
Community Council in Montreal mentioned in_ this 
article. As information is accumulated about similar 


projects elsewhere and as funds come in, other groups 
will benefit. 

You are invited to augment your regular gifts to 
inter-church aid, refugee and world service by giving to 
these Canadian projects. Send these gifts, earmarked 
“Domestic Poverty,’ to inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


@ I wanted so badly to say I was sorry. 

“You can’t have “Perkins” any more,’ my brother had told 
me, snatching his favourite saw-dust-stuffed dog from my doll 
buggy. 

I snatched it back. “Oh yes I can!” 

“Can’t!” he insisted, pulling the dog from under my arm. 

I gave one more sharp yank and to my horror the head 
came right off in my hands. 

Breckie just stood there motionless with Perkins’ headless 
body dangling from one arm while the tears swam around in 
his great brown eyes. 

I had never before felt so sorry for anything I had done and 
I wanted so much to tell him so, but try as I might to squeeze 
out the words, I just COULDN’T say “I’m sorry!” 

A few years and a great many quarrels later we learned a 
great truth. 

“Remember,” said my father when he learned that my 
brother and sister were ‘not talking’ “that it takes a big man to 
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say “I’m sorry”’ and a still bigger man to say it first!” 

“['m sorry!” said in all sincerity is one of the most 
far-reaching phrases in any language. It can reach out across a 
waste of resentment and hurt feelings in a way that nothing 
else can. It is the key that opens the door to compromise and 
to the ironing out of grievances. 

At a small gathering not long ago, a discussion arose as to 
whether or not it was necessary or wise to apologize to a child. 
One father had this to say: “Far from a parent humbling 
himself, I think a child is more likely to look up to a parent 
who can say, with dignity — ‘I’m sorry!’ That Dad says it and 
Mum says it is reason enough for doing the same. Besides, it 
makes for greater understanding and a more tender relation- 
ship between children and their parents.” 

To be genuinely sorry and to admit it is never humbling or 
humiliating. 

Near the end of an address at a recent public function, the 
speaker was handed a slip of paper pointing out that he had 
misquoted a younger man in the assembly. He glanced around 
the large room until he caught sight of the man, then without 
embarrassment said quietly: “Ladies and gentlemen, I regret 
that I am guilty of an error .. .” And he went on to explain 
the mistake. “I can only apologize most humbly for this. And 
to you” — he addressed the younger man he had located at the 
back of the room — “to you, Mr. Burns, I would say, I am 
MOST sorry!” 

This man not only said he was sorry, he showed that he 
was, by seeking out the man later, to apologize to him 
personally. 

Here was a ‘big man’. There was no question of his loss of 
dignity. In his humility he had endeared himself to his 
audience in a way that he could never have achieved by his 
address alone. 

At a small dinner party my husband and I attended the 
other night, we were surprised to find our host and hostess 
hardly on speaking terms. It was most embarrassing. 

In the kitchen, while I helped Enid with the after-dinner 
washing up, she said: “Did you notice anything different 
about Dick and me?”’ 

“Well, you weren’t talking very much, if that’s what you 
mean.” I answered. 

“It was so silly,” Enid began, “We started quarrelling over 
the stupidest things . . . I can’t even remember . . . oh, it was 
the bathroom mirror!” 

“All sorts of things seem to start friction,” I said, trying to 
seem understanding. “Why don’t you make it up before it gets 
too big?” I suggested. 

“Td like to and I’m sure Dick would too, but the truth is, 
we’re both too darned obstinate to be the first to do so!” 

I told Enid what my father had taught me — about being 
*big’. “Why don’t you be the “bigger man’,” I suggested. 

She hesitated for a moment. “Listen,” she went on, “you 
pretend to be busy doing something out here and [ll have a 
shot at being “big, and away she went to join her husband in 
the other room. 

Presently Enid called me to see their latest coloured slides. 
She and her husband were talking rapidly and excitedly, like a 
couple of children when I joined them. Obviously they had 
made it up and it was wonderful to see. 

My husband was browsing amongst the books at the far end 
of the room. I caught his eye and he winked. I winked back, 
remembering our own joy and happiness from the times we 
had quarrelled then made it up and remembering the children 
— the warm and wonderful feeling, when, after their prayers 
were said, they whispered: “Good night Daddy! Good night 
Mummy! I’m sorry for being naughty today!” * 
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General Assembly 

in June established 

a new board of 
congregational life 

to become operational 
January 1, 1974. 


As the board prepares 
for its work, it would 
welcome the advice 


of congregations, groups 
or individuals. Socra/ 
\ Ach on 


Edvcaleon 


(4) 


Cy une lling 


How do YOU 


“picture” Congregational life? 


m Here you have a picture drawn by one group of 
Presbyterians. It reflects their thoughts and concerns about the 
state of congregational life, and some of the problems and 
needs that call for change. Perhaps the picture does not 
communicate much to you. But this group went on to produce 
carefully-worded statements about the purpose and the nature 
of the life of a congregation of Christ’s people. 

How do you and your friends view the life of your 
congregation? What draws and holds you together? What’s the 
purpose of the things you do? What needs changing? In the 
light of the New Testament, what should the congregation be, 
and do? And how can this happen? What kind of help do you 
think is needed from outside the congregation to make it more 
vital and effective? 


Thoughtful answers to questions like these would con- 
tribute something fresh and useful to your own congregation: 
and they would be of great interest and help to the new board 
of congregational life which was appointed by the General 
Assembly of this year. 

The board will be meeting for the first time in November. 
For the following 13 months, it will be studying its work, and 
preparing to go into operation on January Ist, 1974. During 
this preparatory period, the board would welcome the advice 
of congregations, groups, or individuals. It will also be seeking 
the advice of presbyteries. 

The board has been established to serve the congregations, 
in co-operation with presbyteries and synods. It has been 
instructed by Assembly to study how it can assist congrega- 
tions in their work, including evangelism, social action, 
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Christian education, education for mission, stewardship, plan- 
ning and leadership development. The board is to report to the 
1973 Assembly how it proposes to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. 


There are such diversities among our congregations, and 
such varying needs from region to region, and between urban, 
suburban, town, rural, and isolated areas, that broad and 
flexible policies and services will be needed. In submitting 
your suggestions to the board, it would be important to name 
your congregation and location, and describe them briefly. 

Your “picture” of congregational life, proposals for board 
consideration, or any inquiries about the board should be 
addressed to: BOARD OF CONGREGATIONAL LIFE, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


The membership of the board of congregational life is as 
follows: 

(a) Twelve appointed by General Assembly: Mrs. K. D. 
Taylor, (chairman); Rev. F. G. Barr; T. D. Baker; Murray 
MacDonald; Lorne Moase; Rev. Wilfred Moncrief; Dr. B. H. 
McNeel; Rev. R. C. Taylor; Rev. A. K. Campbell; Rev. Charles 
Carter; A. Dancey and Rev. Robert Jackson. 

(b) One appointed by each synod. 

(c) Two representatives from the W.M.S. (W.D.); one from 
the W.M.S. (E.D.); one from Presbyterian Men; one from the 
committee on church and university; and one from the 
national co-ordinating body for co-educational youth groups. 

* 
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Social action and « 
Toronto’s Que 


COMMUNITY OU 
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THE GATEWAY SCHOOL teaches CRAFTS at the training centre for 
children with learning difficulties. retarded adults. 


ze 


THE STAFF TEAM: Miss Charlotte Stuart, Rev. John SMALL CHILDREN are taught. . . while their mothers rt 
Robson, Dr. Arthur J. Gowland. 
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gelism combine as 
street East Church 
npts a program of 
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rafts, games and refreshments. 
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and study. 


me 


At Toronto’s Queen 
Street East 
Presbyterian Church, 

a pilot project in 

team ministry was begun 
a year ago, with a 
$33,000 grant from the 
National Development 
Fund. Staff and congre- 
gation work together 
asa “team ministry” — 
a revolutionary concept 
claiming that all 
societies, including 
churches, need help 

in learning to be a 
body of people. 


In practice this means 

an in-depth involve- 

ment with the community. 
/n addition to the 
traditional type of 

church groups, Queen 
East is developing 
programs to serve the 
community. And has 
opened its doors to 
community-minded groups 
such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous and meetings 
such as the Ontario 

Poor People’s Confer- 
ence. 


Those in need of a 
friend know that inside, 
they ‘II find someone 
who will listen and 
share their problems. 
And homes in the area 
are being visited. * 


BOYS AND GIRLS aged 9 to 12 meet weekly for activity, recreation 


OVER 40 teen-agers attend ‘Queen Teens” for sports and discussion. 


Photostory by 
VALERIE M. DUNN 
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QUEEN EAST is involved in the Riverdale Community Organization, 
shown at a meeting in the church. 


SENIOR CITIZENS enjoy checkers, cards and a cup of tea at the 
Kumalong Club. 


5 \ . : ae | 
HOUSE GROUPS gather for informal discussion and fellowship. 
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POSS SO YOU WERE 


Q What translation of the Bible 
do you prefer for pulpit 


readings? 
A The King James _ version 
because of its magnificient 


language. At timesI have read the 
lessons in the Revised Standard, the 
Phillips or the New English 
versions. Sometimes, as the preface 
to the sermon, I have read in a 
moder version the lesson that was 
read earlier in the service from the 
King James. 

The introduction of the King 
James version (1611) was met with 
storms of protest for years. Our 
Westminster Directory for Public 
Worship (1647) says the Bible 
“ ,.Shall be read publicly in the 
vulgar (that is, the common) tongue 
out of the best allowed translation, 
distinctly, that all may hear and 
understand.”’ Thus, some 35 years 
after the King James version came 
into print, the Directory speaks of 
an “allowed” translation, but does 
not specify the King James. 

I have found that many young 
people, lacking early and continu- 
ing impressions of the majesty of 
the King James version, prefer the 
New English Bible. As one said to 
me, “That Elizabethan language 
turns me off, but the New English 
is alive.” 

We must admit there are places 
where the King James version is 
clear nevertheless, it needs some 
thinking, perhaps explanation. For 
example, look at St. John 21:5. 
“Children, have ye any meat?” 
needs some explaining of the idiom. 
“Friends, have you caught any- 
thing?” (New English) needs none. 
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Q / once heard you use in a 

service as an offertory verse, 
“The generous man _ deviseth 
generous things, and by generous 
things shall he stand.’’ Where did 
you get it? I can’t find it in the 
Bible. 


It is Fowler’s translation (for 

obvious reasons) of Isaiah 
32:8, “The liberal deviseth liberal 
things and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” The Revised Standard and 
the New English prefer “noble.’’ Do 
I need to elaborate upon this 
answer? 
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ASKING??;:°< 


Q Can a session meet without a 

moderator? 

No. A session meeting must 

have a moderator appointed 
under authority of presbytery. That 
moderator may delegate his 
authority, under sundry circumst- 
ances, to another minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
preside. If the clerk is absent, the 
session appoints a clerk pro 
tempore, that is, for the time being, 
or the moderator himself (herself) 
may act as clerk. 


Why does the congregation rise 

and sing, “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow” when the 
offering is being taken to the front 
of the church? 

I don’t know. I have asked 

this question many, many 
times of ministers who follow the 
practice and they are at a loss to 
give anything but some fumbling 


answer about praising God for 
everything while we give him back a 
little. Yet hundreds of congrega- 
tions — I have heard it in Baptist 
and United congregations as well as 
our own — use it with gusto. I am 
looked upon as a nit-picker for even 
raising the question. 

My opinion is that, liturgically, 
it is too much. The offering is 
announced; there is an interlude of 
organ music or an anthem or solo, 
perhaps; a procession up the aisle; 
and the people stand as the organ 
summons them with a great chord, 
and sing. Usually the minister gives 
a brief prayer of dedication. 

The prayer is sufficient without 
the singing. If there must be 
singing, surely there can be varia- 
tion. The minister can announce 
when he announces the offering 
what the choral response will be. 

Then, I object to such continual 
use of the tune, ““Old Hundredth.” 
It is a rugged tune and can stand 
much usage. My opinion is that 
we'd be better off with keeping it 
for the occasions when we sing the 
100th Psalm in either version that 
we use. Or, occasionally, for the 
beginning of a service. Let’s not 
sing Old Hundredth to its death. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. Include name and address, for 
information only. 
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News 


Nuclear disarmament 


Churchmen are in a strong position to 
influence world opinion on behalf of 
genuine disarmament, according to 
Ambassador George Ignatieff, who heads 


Canada’s delegation to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. He was 
addressing the commission of the 


churches on international affairs (CCIA) 
of the World Council of Churches meet- 
ing in the Netherlands in August. 


“The time has come for the super- 
powers to halt the trend to nuclear 
overkill and to recognize the imperative 
of nuclear disarmament as the only 
reasonable way of ensuring survival in the 
nuclear age,” the ambassador said. 

Questioning whether the recently 
signed SALT agreement is a real begin- 
ning of nuclear disarmament or merely a 
respite before the nuclear arms race is 
continued much as before, he said “a 
realistic look” revealed that it involved no 
disarmament and only limited arms 
control. 

He asked churches to work for: (1) a 
comprehensive test ban or at very least a 
moratorium; (2) getting all states to sign 
the convention on chemical warfare; and 
(3) involving all the principal military 
powers in disarmament negotiations. 


The family — on T.V. 


Does the family as we have known it 
have a future? The answer is given in the 
latest of the award-winning Human 
Journey television series. It will be shown 
on the CTV network on Sunday, October 
15, at 10 p.m. 


John Knox anniversary 


The 400th anniversary of the death of 
John Knox will be commemorated in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in November. 

The central point of the commemora- 
tion will be a service in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, to which members of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
have been invited. 


Evangelism congress 


Church leaders from all six continents 
met with Dr. Billy Graham in Los Angeles 
in August to plan for an international 
congress on world evangelization. 

The congress will be convened by 
some 150 leading churchmen from 
around the world. Graham said, “Since 
the Berlin Congress on Evangelism in 
1966, many church leaders — pastors, 
evengelists, and missionaries — have urged 
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Creative Congregations 


The Community of Christ the Servant in 
Lombard, Illinois, meets in a barn; gives 
nearly 50 per cent of its budget to benevo- 
lence; and asks its members to join and in- 
fluence secular organizations rather than 
segregate themselves within the congrega- 
tion. Case studies edited by journalist Edgar 
R. Trexler with incisive commentary by 
change expert, Lyle E. Schaller, Paper, $2.45 


Resourceful Scouts in Action 


A fond look at Scouting’s basic virtues by a man 
whose involvement with the program spans nearly 
half a century. Part of the “Scouting in Action” 
Series. Walter G. MacPeek. Kivar, $1.50 


The New Pleasure Chest 


An old reliable in the recreation field has been com- 
pletely updated! For anyone seeking a fun-and-fel- 
lowship resource book, this is an invaluable collection 
of inexpensive, timeless, and creative ideas. Helen 
and Larry Hisenberg. Cloth, $3.95; paper, $1.95 


Wild Rivers and Mountain Trails 


A deeply felt story of strengthened and renewed 
Christian faith set in the rugged mountains of Cen- 
tral Idaho. Don Ian Smith reveals the closeness to God 
he has found in the wilderness. Illus. by Roy Wallace. 
$3 


Steps to Prayer Power 


Jo Kimmel, an established lay leader and worker in 
prayer labs and workshops, shares techniques such 
as: visualization, relaxation, relinquishment, subcon- 
scious prayer, and healing-of-the-memories prayer. 
Enthusiastic help to a stronger prayer relationship. 
Paper, $1.95 
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and a host of others 


The Expanded Life 


The “Sermon on the Mount’ is presented as a flexible 
“guide for the free man” rather than a strict code of 
ethics. Myron 8S. Augsburger stresses the beautiful 
and healthy approach to life offered by Jesus. $3.25 


Faith in Families 


Pressures and problems inherent in twentieth-century 
living in the U.S. are examined by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, internationally known authority on sex and fam- 
ily life. How to deal with family in-laws, elderly 
parents, grandparents, family friends, etc. Paper, 
$1.95 


Confessions of a Workaholic 


They’re everywhere! And society even approves of 
this addiction. Some people get so hung up on work 
that it disturbs their health, their relationship with 
family and friends, and their whole outlook on life. 
Written by former workaholic, Wayne E. Oates. 
Paper, $1.45 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.rwelch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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that there be another world congress on 
evengelism. 

“During the past six months I have 
sought counsel with a number of men 
from six continents and after much 
prayer and discussion, we believe God led 
us to the unanimous decision to convene 
this international congress on world 
evangelization in 1974. This has been 
overwhelmingly confirmed by many 
church leaders around the world who 
have agreed to serve on the convening 
committee. 

“The purpose of the congress is clear,” 
said Graham. “To press for the evangeli- 
zation of the world in our generation. We 
believe that the Holy Spirit is at work in 
the world in unusual ways. Millions of 
people are searching for what Christ has 
to offer. Multiplied numbers of them 
have responded to the gospel invitation. 
Churches and Christians have been and 
are still being renewed. 

“We stand on the threshold of a new 
era. Never before have the opportunities 
been so great nor the means at our 
command to proclaim the gospel so 
manifold.” 

A 25-member-strong planning com- 
mittee has been formed headed by Bishop 
A. Jack Dain, of the Anglican Diocese of 
Sydney, Australia. Dain, who will be 
known as executive chairman, said: ‘““We 
want to recall churches to the task of 
world evangelism under the dynamics of 


the Holy Spirit. 

“It’s planned,” he said, “to invite 
3,000 people to attend the congress and 
the program will have a major emphasis 
on delegate participation. It is hoped that 
60% of the delegates will be under the age 
of 45 and that a large body of these will 
be people moving into positions of leader- 
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DR. EUGENE A. NIDA, internationally known linguist and tr 


ship in the Christian church.” 

Speaking of the congress planning 
committee, Dain said, “It will be truly 
international in character with wide 
geographical and cultural representation. 
It is envisioned that this committee will 
meet regularly between now and the time 
of the congress.” 


problems with Miss Fannie Scott, pioneer Navajo Bible translator, at the United Bible Societies 
Translators Institute in Medicine Hat, Alta. Held under the auspices of the Canadian Bible 


Society, the institute attracted 54 participants, including 24 Indians. 
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Women elders approved 


A tradition dating to early colonial 
times was broken when the annual 
General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America voted to permit women to be 
deacons and elders in local churches. The 
historic action also opened the way for 
women to be seated as delegates to the 
synod — three women were waiting in the 
wings. 

The Reformed Church in America 
traces its beginnings in 1628 from the 
arrival of Dutch settlers in the colonies. 
Deacons and elders are the top lay leaders 
in congregations of the denomination 
which is Presbyterian in policy and 
Calvinistic in theology. 

Support for women to hold local 
church office and be delegates to the 
synod was overwhelming among the 280 
representatives. The classes (presbyteries) 
of the church endorsed the move in 
spring meetings. It took a favourable vote 
by two-thirds of the classes to bring the 
measure to the General Synod for final 
passage. 


Delay in East Africa 


Negotiations looking toward forma- 
tion of a united church in East Africa 
appear to have suffered a setback with 
the decision of the Presbyterian Church 
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of East Africa to withdraw from the East 
African Church Union Consultation. The 
theological commission had completed a 
Basis of Union but churches are slow to 
give their approval. Bodies that had been 
participating in negotiations included the 
Anglican, Evangelical Lutheran, 
Methodist and Moravian Churches in 
addition to the Presbyterians. Meanwhile 
local churches were encouraged to share 
their buildings, worship together, engage 
in joint social service and spreading of the 
gospel. 


Urban mission in Japan 


The recent annual urban-industrial 
mission conference in Japan heard a 
strong plea to consider the problem of 
discrimination, especially against Koreans 
in Japan. There was also a strong feeling 
that the church needs to reassess its stance 
with regard to urban-industrial problems. 
Prof. Toshikazu Takao of Kanto Gakuin 
University saw Japan’s remarkable 
industrial and economic growth since the 
Korean War as the result of a well- 
planned, efficient development with “the 
collusion of big capitalists and politi- 
cians.” They should therefore be held 
responsible for the defects in the new 
industrial megalopolis, he said. The 
church must recognize this and seek to be 


an agent in the humanizing process, 
instead of co-operating unwittingly with 
the dehumanization of the establishment. 


Christian polygamists 


The Reformed Church of East Africa 
has issued a declaration that polygamy 
may not be permitted among people who 
have become Christians. The young 
church is closely related to the Reformed 
Missionary Fellowship of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church. 

Until now the policy of the church has 
allowed only the first wife of a 
polygamous man to be baptized. In the 
event that the man also desires baptism 
he must put away his other wives. 

Polygamy in Africa must be under- 
stood in the context of the cultural and 
economic conditions of Africa and may 
therefore not be compared with con- 
cubinage or adultery in western countries. 
The African man often takes a second or 
third wife because of economic needs or 
in order to receive a better division of 
work in the home and on the farm. 

The question of polygamy has been 
considered many times in recent years by 
the Synod of the Reformed Church in 
East Africa and this time it involved a 
long discussion. One great problem 
appeared to be the right to receive the 
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sacrament of baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. 

The synod declared that in the Bible 
there is a very definite movement from 
polygamy toward monogamous marriage 
and in this connection one should note 
the parallel of the relation between man 
and women with that of Christ and his 
church. 

The synod issued the following 
declarations: (1) It is not permitted for,a 
man who already is a Christian to take a 
second or third wife. If he does, he will 
be subject to ecclesiastical discipline. The 
same holds for the Christian woman who 
becomes a second or third wife. (2) Both 
the polygamous man and his wives may 
be baptized provided that the marriage 
was contracted before the man became a 
Christian. (3) No polygamous man may 
hold office in the church or be chosen as 
elder or deacon or pastor. 


Return to Sudan? 


The Sudanese government has told 
evangelical mission officials that mission 
aid in rehabilitating the country after the 
bloody 17-year civil war there is most 
welcome. In light of Muslim ascendancy, 
many missionaries had all but written off 
their former field in the south as a closed 
door. 

Dr. Kenneth Tracey, representing his 
own Sudan Interior Mission as well as 
Africa Inland Mission, Sudan United 
Mission, and Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship, has been commissioned by the four 
groups to seek ways to assist recovery 
efforts. Dr. Tracey headed up SIM relief 
efforts in Nigeria following the civil war 
there. Government officials told him the 
Sudanese welcomed such help. 

Tracey reported that refugees are 
flocking back to the southern region of 
Sudan. Approximately 280,000 fled into 
Ethiopia, Uganda, and Zaire while 
another half million were displaced by 
the war and live a nomadic existence. 

Urgent needs exist for reconstruction 
of hospitals, schools, leprosariums, and 
even entire towns, say government 
sources. Also needed are _ doctors, 
teachers, builders, engineers, agricultura- 
lists, and supplies. 

(From Christianity Today) 


Youth council in 1974 


The date has been set for the world- 
wide Council of Youth. It will meet 
during the summer of 1974, according to 
Brother Roger Schutz, prior of the Taizé 
Community in the Burgundy District of 
France, where the council will be held. 

A team of young people from various 
continents suggested that the next period 
of preparation include a series of meet- 
ings at Taizé this summer designed for 
different age groups, for various concerns, 
for those beginning reflection or wanting 


to advance. Also a meeting on each 
continent was proposed, as well as forma- 
tion of cells and basic communities of 
those committed to prayer, action “in 
favour of man” and sharing. All parti- 
cipants were asked to send their sugges- 
tions as to the specific form the youth 
council should take. 


EERE EE ee 
WHY LORD? 


Why Lord, 

Do so many people 

Waste their time 

Hoping, praying and wishing 

For things to change 

For the better; 

Wanting their children 

To have a better world, 

A drug-free life of love and peace, 
And fresh air? 


Why do they do this Lord 
While they sit back 
And help it decay? 


— Arlene L. Randall 


Refuse army service 


Public discussion continues’ in 
Switzerland over the recent statement 
whereby 32 priests and ministers of 
French-speaking churches in Switzerland 
have indicated their refusal to do military 
service as required by law, or pay their 
defence tax. 

Among reasons given for their decision 
are: disagreement with the spending of 26 
per cent out of the national budget for 
military purposes, the belief that armed 
defence against external attacks “makes 
less and less sense in the international 
context and in practice serves only the 
interests of the economically and 
financially powerful,” and the conviction 
that possible intervention by the army for 
the restoration of order inside the 
country would “direct itself against the 
people, especially the workers, farmers 
and youth.” 


A national referendum proposal, the 
so-called Munchenstein initiative, has 
been made for the introduction of a civil 
or community service as an alternative to 
military conscription. 


Christian medical work 


Examples of the ways in which the 
World Council of Churches is co-ordinat- 
ing Christian medical work were given by 
James McGilvray, executive director of 
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the Christian Medical Commission of the 
W.C.C., on a visit to 50 Wynford Drive. 

Established in 1968, the commission 
numbers eminent specialists in the 
medical field among its 25 members. It is 
trying to engage churches in a revolu- 
tionary approach to health care, to man 
health posts in rural areas with staff that 
has minimal training. 

A system must be developed to 
provide necessary, but less sophisticated, 
treatment to many more people. At the 
same time health standards must be raised 
through education, nutrition, improve- 
ment. of water supplies, sanitation, roads 
and housing. 

Mr. McGilvray was for some years 
superintendent of the Vellore Medical 
School in India. 


Scottish union plan 


Tentative proposals for a United 
Church in Scotland are outlined in a 
report published in April. The proposals 
include suggestions for new enlarged 
parishes and the pooling of resources in 
buildings and manpower. The report also 
proposes that ministers and congregations 
be supervised by “superintendents” or 
bishops. 

Six churches ‘have been involved in 
shaping the proposals: The Church of 
Scotland, the Methodist Synod in 
Scotland, the United Free Church in 
Scotland, the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, the Congregational Union of 
Scotland and the Churches of Christ. The 
proposals now go to the ruling bodies of 
the churches for discussion and comment. 


Personals 


_ Ken Armstrong, Ontario senior men’s 
} diving champion and a member of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Ingersoll, 
} Ont., is shown receiving a cheque for the 
} Woodstock Diving Club from Norman 
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Happiness is 


having a mother to love you! § 


And nine-month-old Lin Su content- 
edly sucks her thumb as she watches 
her new “mother” come to give her a 
nursing bottle of warm milk. 


Lin Su’s “mother” is a staff member 
at our Pine Hill Babies’ Home in 
Hong Kong and to Lin Su she means 
happiness and security—and most im- 
portant—love. 


You see, until she came to us, this 
little girl had been badly neglected and 
abused. Her mother died when Lin Su 
was born and her father disappeared 
soon after. Lin Su was left alone in the 
shack which was her home until neigh- 
bors found her. Besides being dan- 
gerously undernourished, Lin Su had 
been deprived of the warm, loving 
atmosphere that all babies need if they 
are to thrive. 


It’s good to comfort and take care 
of a little one like Lin Su. Won’t you 
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share this feeling with us by becoming 
a CCF sponsor for one of thousands 
of other children who are victims of 
events they cannot help? We ask you 
to reach out to a needy child. For only 
$12.00 a month you can sponsor a 
little boy or girl, and help provide 
happiness, security and love. 


Please fill out the coupon today. 
Then in a few weeks, you will receive 
a photograph of the child you sponsor 
and a personal history. Your spon- 
sored child will write to you and a 
housemother or staff worker will send 
you the original letter and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 

Sponsors urgently needed this 
month for children in: India, 
Taiwan, Philippines, Nigeria, Africa, 
Mexico, South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our 
emergency list.) 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 
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Pelton, chairman of the board of 
managers. Mr. Armstrong, who is 18, was 
sent to the youth camp at Munich by the 
club. 

Laura Plummer has assumed 
office as editor of Glad Tidings, the 
magazine of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, (W.D.) She succeeds Mrs. Helen 
(Proudfoot) Young who was editor for 
the past five years. Mrs. Plummer is a 
graduate in journalism from the Ryerson 
Institute, Toronto. 

The Rev. James P. Martin, a Pres- 
byterian minister in the U.S.A., has been 
named principal of the Vancouver School 
of Theology. A native of British 
Columbia, he taught engineering before 
studying theology. 

The Rev. N. Bruce McLeod, 43, of 
Toronto, was elected moderator of the 
General Council meeting of the United 
Church of Canada in Saskatoon. 

The Rev. Jalal Masih Daniel and his 
wife have come to Canada from North 
India to further qualify for Christian 
leadership. Mr. Daniel, who has an M. A. 
from Indore University and a B.D. from 
Serampore University, will study at 
McMaster Divinity School. He has been 
director of a lay training centre at Jobat. 
Mrs. Daniel is a public health nurse and 
will take further professional training 
here. They are the first Bhil couple to 
study in Canada. 


Donald McQueen by the congregation of 
Glebe Church, Toronto, when he retired 
after 45 years in the ministry. Flowers 
were given to his daughter Craigie Don, at 
right. Mrs. W. Durward, left, made the 
presentations. 

Mr. McQueen has served at Glebe 
Church for 13 years, and prior to that 
was minister at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lindsay, Ont., for 21 years. He is clerk of 
the Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


Students on summer mission fields 
this year included 16 from Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. From the University of 


Glasgow there came: R. A. Anderson, who 
served at Wabash, Labrador; S. M. Alston 
at Valcartier, Que; A. W. Bradley at 
Sutton, Ont.; Graham Forshaw at Massey, 
Ont.; and Jan Gough at St. Clements, 
Winnipeg. 

From New College, Edinburgh came 7. 
A. Davidson-Kelly to Killarney, Man.; 
Alex Buchan to Fort McLeod, Alberta; 
and John Ostler to the community 
Church at Pinawa, Man. Lawrence 
Whitely came from the University of St. 
Andrew’s to serve at Stokes Bay, Ont. 
John Herron came from the Presbyterian 
College, Belfast to serve in Banff, Alberta. 

A number of students from the U.S.A. 
also served at various points: Timothy J. 
Brown from Harvard at Yorkton, Sask.; 
Richard M. Gabrielson from Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady served at Temiskaming, 
Ont.; Richard E. Nodel Jr. came from 
Gordon Conwell College to Estevan, 
Sask.; Warren Moser from Princeton 
Seminary served at Sowerby, Ont.; David 
E. Rice from Union College, Schenectady 
at Campbellton, N.B. 

Larry Lin, a graduate student from 
Taiwan studying at the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, spent the summer at the 
Indian inner-city centre in Winnipeg. 


Four students from Ewart College, 
Kathleen Baillie, Charlotte Brown, 
Shirley King and Margaret MacLeod 


“CONCERNING THE COLLECTION” 


Although the N.D.F. is in its final campaign year there will have to be two or 


three more years of collection. 


120 congregations could finish in 1972 
316 congregations have not yet left the starting line 

17 congregations just started in 1972 
The other 618 congregations are strung out along the course. Some of 
them started briskly in 1967, but like Aesop’s hare, they have gone to sleep 


on the course. 


How near to the finish line is your congregation? 


“In this matter | give my advice: it is best 
for you to complete what a year ago (five 
years ago?) you began not only to do but to 
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served in Calgary Presbytery, at Flora 
House, Winnipeg, in Brandon Presbytery 
and Westminster Presbytery, respectively. 
Nan Flindall from Knox College served at 
Sauble Beach, Ont. Also from Knox 
College Lloyd Grifton went to Bayfield, 
Ont., 
William Munshaw to Vankoughnet, Ont., 
Lloyd Murdock to Cape North, Cape 
Breton, N.S., William Penny to Mille Iles, 
Que., and Donald Young to Assiniboia 
Presbytery in Saskatchewan. 

Other Canadian students who served 
include Gordon Smith from Queen’s who 
assisted at the Kawartha Lakes Territorial 
Field, Angus Sutherland from Waterloo 
Lutheran University who went to Biggar, 
Sask., and Gary van Bruchen, a high 
school graduate from Thornhill, Ont., was 
at Sauble Beach, Ont. 

Lawrence Mathews and Pat McDay 
spent the summer in the Northern 
Saskatchewan Presbytery, Elizabeth Ann 
Posno from Acadia University was in 
Dartmouth, N.S., while Beverly Shaw 


from the University of Toronto worked 


in Brandon Presbytery. Mrs. Ada Wyllie, a 
graduate deaconess whose home is in 
Prince Albert, served on the Meath Park- 
Shipman field, Patricia Snow, a high 
school graduate from Lachine, Que., at 
the Verdun Day Care Centre, and 
Kenneth Stright, from Mount Allison 
University, at Bass River, N.B. 


Dennis Freeman to Bluevale, Ont., 


Off to the woods we go! 


These words well describe the excite- 
ment in the air around Toronto’s Evangel 
Hall on any day that children are gather- 
ing to go to camp. The thought of open, 
quiet spaces is a thrilling thing, since 
most of their lives are spent in the hustle 
and bustle of the city. Billy’s reaction on 
the hot Sunday afternoon that he first 
dove into the water is typical of the 
enthusiasm that the children showed. “I 
could stay in here for a hundred-million 
years,’ he howled. 

The campsite was on Lake Muskoka 
just north of Gravenhurst. Four camps 


were held over a _ seven-week period, 
with about 15 children and five counsel- 
lors at each. Some of the counsellors were 
young people who had previously gone to 
Evangel Hall camps as campers. The 
sports field, which included a ball dia- 
mond and soccer field, was well used. 
The boys favoured soccer while the girls 
really took to softball. Although canoeing 
was not a major part of the program, all 
campers had the chance to go out in a 
canoe. Through craft projects such as 
weaving, plastic bracelets, skit night, 
games and sing-songs the children were 
kept well occupied. It came to me very 
early that this was necessary. Like all 
children, ours thrived on being active. 

Bible study was first on the agenda 
each morning, when stress was laid on 
the importance of Jesus Christ in the 
children’s lives. Each child had a manual 
so that he could follow the lesson. And 
every one was given individual love and 
attention, as it is only in that context 
that they are able to respond to Christ’s 
message. 

The thoughts that remain in mind are 
many. How the senior girls danced to the 
lively Christian music often played on 
the piano. The junior boys who loved 
to sing at any opportunity, even if it was 
telling someone to get his elbows off the 
table. The enthusiasm of the senior boys 
in playing capture-the-flag in the bush. 

(Continued over page) 
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Or how the junior girls immersed them- 
selves with colouring and putting together 
cut-outs. 

As it has been in the past, the summer 
was a good experience. The main em- 
phases were showing individual love and 
attention, teaching the children creative 
ways of expression, and presenting to 
them the love of God as it is found in 
Christ. 

We are grateful, also, to Wishing Well 
Beverages, Dad’s Cookies and Canada 
Packers, for lightening our financial bur- 
den by donating food. — Dan McInnis 
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LEN COWDREY, 


A Christian 
craftsman 


By Mary Haskill 


@ “I don’t think any man has spent more 
time in this church than Len Cowdrey.” 
So said the Rev. Robert Little at a 
testimonial banquet in Mr. Cowdrey’s 
honor held at Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Midland, Ontario. 

“Wherever you look in these buildings 
you see his handiwork. Whether in the 
church sanctuary or in the Sunday school 
rooms his skill is to be seen in wood. We 
appreciate his practical love toward 
people which is expressed through his 
workmanship.” 

Mr. Cowdrey, with typical dry 
humour, thanked Mr. Little for the ‘‘way 
he’d been rambling on.” He received a 
standing ovation! 

Mr. Cowdrey is a retired boat-builder 
and has produced some of the finest 
vessels in the Midland area. He is a 
craftsman of the old school, whose skilled 
hands intuitively know more than any 
college can teach. It is this skill in wood 
that he has donated to his church so 
generously over the years. 

Panelled walls, renovations, innumer- 
able cupboards and shelves throughout 
the buildings are the product of his handy 
hammer and saw. When the carved oak 
railing around the choir loft had to be 
altered, he made a new corner post that 
can’t be told from the original. 

Many times when the church was low 
in funds, materials were bought from the 
mill out of his own pocket. While others 
are still debating “will we or won’t we?” 
Len Cowdrey has the job half finished. 

Even though arthritis has slowed him 
down, his work still is done with a 
precision seldom seen these days. It 
couldn’t be otherwise, for his work is an 
expression of himself and is his witness. 

After Mr. Cowdrey was given a purse 
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of money and a signed testimonial people 
rose to their feet to express their personal 
appreciation and regard. A young elder 
spoke of the strength he’d drawn from 
Mr. Cowdrey’s presence on the session. 
Many simply thanked him for being a 
good neighbour and a nice person “to gab 
with.” 

Mr. Cowdrey was born in Midland and 
has never left except for service in the 
army in World War I. He is a widower 
with a son and daughter living in Midland. 
His two grandchildren spend hours in his 
company. 

He grew up in Knox Church and has 
given many years to the session and 
church committees. But he doesn’t want 
to talk about that. He’d rather talk of 
hunting and fishing and taking some kid 
out on Georgian Bay to catch a few 
crappies. 

Mr. Cowdrey believes it is necessary to 
find time for young people, and he has 
always done so. At present he is helping 
the young people construct a coffee shop 
in an unused basement room. When he 
was young the Sunday school and church 
socials were held there. Now a shiny coke 
machine stands against the wall. Bright 
posters say ‘Jesus loves you” and the 
amplifiers throb with the beat of the 
today music. 

Mr. Cowdrey thinks it’s great even 
though his arthritic fingers have to strain 
to hold a nail. The boys work along with 
him and they are learning more than 
carpentry from this patient expert work- 
man with the twinkling sense of 
humour. * 


Youth 


NOW! IT’S HERE! 


WHAT?’S here? 

N.C.B. is here! 

And WHAT is N.C.B.? 

Not WHAT, silly — WHO! N.C.B. is a 
group of letters which stand for a group 
of people who call themselves the 


NATIONAL CO-ORDINATING BODY 
for Co-educational Youth Groups in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

WHO are these people? 

The N.C.B. is made up of dedicated 
young people between the ages of 14-28 
who are concerned with the lack of good 
programs for young people within the 
church and are interested in helping new 
groups get started. N.C.B. has representa- 
tion from across Canada, with one person 
representing each synod, so that a cross- 
pollination of ideas and concerns can be 
obtained. 

WHERE did N.C.B. come from? 

The N.C.B. came out of a number of 
years of concern, thought, and hard work 
on the part of many young people, the 
board of Christian education and the 
General Assembly itself. The General 
Assembly asked the board to find an 
effective solution to the chronic need for 
leadership and ideas in youth groups. The 
result of this was that in September, 
1971, young people from all over Canada 
met at a conference at Glen Mhor Camp 
to decide the best plan for young people. 
From the work, thought, and prayer at 
this camp came the idea for a group to 
co-ordinate activities, ideas, resources, 
and people from across Canada, and this 
group become the NATIONAL CO- 
ORDINATING BODY. N.C.B.’s job is not 
to sit back and do nothing; rather, it is to 
find out where the problems exist in 
youth work and to provide ideas and 
resources geared to meet these problems. 


WHO do the people on N.C.B. 
represent? 

The people on N.C.B. represent YOU 
— that is, they represent all the young 
people within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada between the ages of 14 to 28. At 
least, they would like to represent you, 
but they can only truly do that if you 
participate. 

HOW are the N.C.B. representatives 
chosen? 

Well, thanks to the guidelines set up 
by the provisional N.C.B. and sanctioned 
by this year’s General Assembly, the 
person representing your synod is to be 
chosen at an annual synod youth confer- 
ence no later than October 31 of each 
year. If you are interested in youth and 


THE CALVINAIRES, an instrumental and choral group in Calvin Church, Halifax, N. S., is 


becoming popular with congregations in the Atlantic Provinces. The young people take part 
or all of a church service when invited, and this fall will travel to Prince Edward Island to take 
the Sunday service in Zion Church, Charlottetown. 
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young people’s work and you want a say 
in choosing the next N.C.B. delegate, 
then see that two representatives from 
your church or group attend the next 
synod youth conference. (Be one of 
them, even!) The Synods of Alberta and 
of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
have already chosen their 1972-73 
representatives, but the other six synods 
will be holding their elections at Thanks- 
giving. (See pages 30-31 of the September 
Record to find out about your Thanks- 
giving events.) 

Sounds INTERESTING — but what 
can I do? 

You can participate in your local 
youth group — or start one; you can 
attend your Thanksgiving conference; but 
most importantly, you can support your 
N.C.B. representative. Remember, N.C.B. 
will only work if the young people of the 
area support their N.C.B. representative, 
and your representative can only serve 
and help you if he or she knows how to 
get in touch with your group. For 
example, it’s hard to send a resource 
catalogue to a group of which he’s never 
heard. 

Is this the END? 

Of this article — yes! Of N.C.B. — NO! 
It’s just the beginning! Send your ideas, 
questions, problems, suggestions, trading 
stamps, volunteers, resources, requests, 
news, pictures, or whatever you have to: 
Diane Reader, Executive Secretary, 


N.C.B., # 502, 10 Roanoke Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. 


THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL of St. James 
Church, Chatham, Ont., sent an offering of 
$21.36 to the Nigerian School Fund. Shown 
above is the 17-member pre-school class, with 
Mrs. Robert Davidson, teacher. 


See/hear 


Drug Rap Kit 


This little package contains a cassette 
and a booklet, and is designed as a 
“family rap session” for families with 
teen-agers. The concern is drug abuse 
prevention. The cassette is entitled 
“Another Kind of High” and deals with 
peer group pressure, other kinds of highs, 
marijuana as a badge of honour, the 
effect of home life on drug use, etc. 
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The kit is a good discussion starter, 
both for families and junior-high age 
young people. The cost is $6, from Drug 
Rap Kit — Canada, Cassette. Recording 
Corp., 41-34 27th St., Long Island City, 
New York 11101. 


FREE 


Contempo: A Journal for the Expression 
of Individual Opinion and Concern has 
been interesting enough to be in and out 
of hot water. Up and coming themes 
include: Laughter and Celebration; 
Community and Environment; Talking 
Through the Arts; Getting Older. If the 
stimulating and provocative is your cup 
of tea, write for a free copy from 
Contempo, Apt. 111, 2301 Victoria Park 
Ave., Scarboro 734, Ontario. 


Readings 


Mr. Derek Balmer (professional year, 
Presbyterian College) recommends the 
following collections of readings by 
Edmund Banyard: News Extra (Galliard 
Ltd.) and Word Alive (Belton Books). 

A glance at the books suggests to me 
that in the wealth of these (mainly) 
British quotations there lies a freshness 
that could add vigour to many programs. 


Wow! 


Would you believe, The Everlastin’ 
Living Jesus Music Concert? I haven’t 
been much of a “Jesus Rock” fan. Too 
much music has been recorded that has 
only the words “Jesus” or “God” to 
commend it. Despite my prejudices I put 
Jesus Music Concert on the turntable, 
grabbed a book and began to read. I soon 
put down the book and listened! True 
some of the theology is simplistic, if not 
naive, but it is authentic, moving, often 
stimulating, always committing. 

This particular album has a pleasant 
variety of styles and performers. Many of 
the groups have their own albums. I liked 
both Love Song by “Love Song’, and 
Come to the Waters by “Children of the 
Day”. Start with the Jesus Music Concert, 
it will cost you $4.45 from Maranatha!, 
P.O. Box 1498, Costa Mesa, California 
92626, U.S.A. 


Israel Posters 


The Israel Government Tourist Office 
has agreed to provide without charge a 
booklet on Israel, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
posters, and a map of the Holy Land, to 
those who are working with young 
people. These are good _ resource 
materials, and available simply by re- 
questing them from the Israel Govern- 
ment Tourist Office, 1118 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal 110, Quebec. 

— L. E. Siverns 


Books 


Paul — what a man! 


PAUL: ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY 
by Malcolm Muggeridge and Alec Vidler 
(Collins, $5.95) and PAUL, by Gunther 
Bornkamm, trans. by D. M. G. Stalker, 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $7.90). 

No other figure in Christian history 
has aroused such violent and varied re- 
sponses as the Apostle Paul. ‘“‘The first 
great corrupter of Christianity,” was John 
Stuart Mill’s judgment. “(A) disastrous, 
wrong-headed fellow,’ pronounced 
Frederick Nietzsche, “Proud, unbending, 
imperious,’ opined Ernest Renan. 
“Christ’s second eye,’ Ambrose pro- 
claimed. ‘‘Paul, what a man he must have 
been!” exclaimed Karl Barth. 

Whether loved or hated, understood or 
misunderstood, the powerful revolution- 
ary influence of Paul’s person and thought 
are certainly beyond question. His pro- 
digious missionary journeys, the profound 
range of his thought, his gospel of justifi- 
cation by faith alone all combined to shape 
the course of early Christianity. More- 
over, the great periods of church history 
have been those when Paul’s gospel “again 
burst forth like a supposedly extinct 
volcano” (Bornkamm). The development 
of Augustine’s theology in the fifth cen- 
tury, the Reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury, the Methodist movement in England 
in the 18th century, and the revolutionary 
theology of Karl Barth in our own 
century, can all be traced to a rediscovery 
of the gospel of justification by grace 
through faith alone as proclaimed by Paul. 

Paul: Envoy Extraordinary by Malcolm 
Muggeridge and Alec Vidler is a fascinating 
introduction into the work and thought 
of this remarkable man. Malcolm 
Muggeridge, journalist and recent con- 
vert to Christianity, and Alec Vidler, an 
Anglican theologian, undertook a two 
month trip tracing Paul’s missionary 
journeys and visiting the towns and cities 
where Paul preached and established 
churches. Their task was to provide a 
commentary for a BBC television film 
on the life of Paul. This takes the form of 
informative and sometimes argumentative 
dialogue between Muggeridge and Vidler, 
lifelong friends. It is illustrated with maps 
of Paul’s missionary journeys and 24 
magnificent colour photographs of the 
places Paul visited. The result is a delight- 
ful presentation of the insights and 
achievements of this extraordinary man 
who began by persecuting the early 
Christians and then became the church’s 
greatest missionary. 

Muggeridge and Vidler agree that after 
Jesus, Paul is the key figure in the whole 
Christian story. They exercise due caution 
in their use of the Acts of the Apostles as 
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a source for Paul’s life, relying instead on 
Paul’s letters where Acts and Paul’s own 
testimony conflict. In their dialogue they 
discuss a number of themes in Paul’s 
theology, such as the contrast between 
law and faith, obedience to civil authori- 
ties, Paul’s view of sex and marriage, and 
of course, his doctrine of justification; 
namely, that we are made right with God 
not by works of the law or by our own 
merit but solely by what God has done 
for us in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. They are also firmly convinced 
that the message of this faithful servant of 
Christ, ““desperately needed then in the 
world of round about 50 A. D.,. . . (is) 
no less desperately needed today, in the 
world of the nineteen seventies.” 

The other book, Paul by Gunther 
Bornkamm, the eminent German New 
Testament scholar, is also designed for the 
layman but it makes greater demand upon 
the reader. Yet the effort is worthwhile 
for Bornkamm has written a first-rate 
study of Paul’s life and thought. 

The first part of Bornkamm’s book 
presents the life and travels of the 
Apostle. Professor Bornkamm treats Paul’s 
letters as the primary and normative 
source not only for Paul’s message and 
theology but also for his life against 
which the material in Acts is to be 
measured. 

The second part of the book is a 
superb exposition of Paul’s “gospel and 
theology.” In his discussion of Paul’s 
central doctrine, Bornkamm argues con- 
vincingly against those who would assign 
to the Pauline doctrine of justification 
only a limited importance within the 
context of a polemic directed by circum- 
stances. “It was in the matter of, and by 
means of, this very doctrine,’ Bornkamm 
says “that the apostle broke root and 
branch with the traditions of Judaism and 
Jewish Christianity . . . his whole preach- 
ing, even when it says nothing expressly 
about justification, can be properly under- 
stood only when taken in closest con- 
nection with the doctrine and related 
to it.” 

In the concluding chapter Bornkamm 
tackles the question of the relationship 
between Jesus and Paul. While he acknow- 
ledges important differences between the 
preaching of Jesus and the message of 
Paul, he maintains that far from cor- 
rupting Jesus’ teaching Paul entered into 
the mind of Jesus to a rare degree. In 
the words of Ambrose, Paul was “Christ’s 
second eye.” 

These two books make a fine contribu- 
tion to our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Paul. The reader is advised to 
begin with Muggeridge and Vidler and 
then to go on to Bornkamm but above 
all to read and reread Paul’s letters for 
himself. 

William Klempa 


FIELDING’S TRAVEL GUIDE TO EU- 
ROPE 
The 1972 edition of the authoritative 
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travel guide by Nancy and Temple Field- 
ing, the 25th that they have published, is 
ready. The Fieldings spend at least six 
months of every year checking the facts 
and figures which they use, rating hotels, 
restaurants, shops and other attractions. 

All the answers to your questions, about 
currency, luggage, clothing, visas, tips, 
what places to see and what things to do, 
are there. Included is a section on charter 
flights and group discount plans. Don’t 
wait until departure time, this book is for 
study in advance as well as for use on 
your trip. (McLeod, $9.95) 


MAKE IT FROM FELT, Phyllis W. 
Goldman 
This book is excellent. All you need to 
start working are scissors, glue, needle 
and thread, scraps of felt, and you are 
ready to begin. The cost of the projects is 
40 cents or less. Patterns are included and 
are simple, clear and easily read. Print is 
large and language simple enough for chil- 
dren to understand. Creative mothers, lea- 
ders of children’s groups, camp counsel- 
lors and teachers will find this book use- 
ful. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $8.75) 
Mary Whitson 


THE IMPERIAL ANIMAL 

It is fitting that men named Tiger and 
Fox have written this book, for it is their 
attempt to look at man as an animal. 
These “biological Fabians,” seeking to 
find the biological basis for social change, 
expound at length on the social bonds 
which keep us together. They talk of man 
in the light of his evolution and they con- 
stantly compare the ways of man with 
the attitude and behaviour of the mon- 
key. They make it quite clear that we act 
like the monkeys for good biological rea- 
sons. 

The authors try to be objective but 
fortunately their view of man slips into 
the picture every so often. And therefore, 
they give cause for every theologian, pro- 
fessional and amateur, to consider their 
findings. And most theologians need the 
insights which leaders in other disciplines 
can bring to bear on the study of man. 
Tiger and Fox cannot give us the whole 
picture of man, but they present one 
aspect of him that will fascinate their 
readers. (McClelland and Stewart, $7.95) 

Zander Dunn 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH by Thomas 
Likes Hichens 

One of the series in the Oxford 
Children’s Reference Library, this book is 
not so much a history as a number of 
stories about Christians through the 
centuries. This book is not for the very 
young, in fact it is a reference book (that 
adults could find useful) meant to 
encourage school children to do their 
own reading. It is beautifully illustrated. 
(Oxford, $5.75) 


ROCK, BACH AND SUPERSCHLOCK, 

by Dean Merrill and Harold Myra 
Great photography and an easy to read 
text about the history of music in the 
church, and rationale for throw-away 
music. A good buy even with the 
misleading title, occasional errors and 
questionable judgments. For teens, coffee 
table, and church library. (Welch, $5.25) 
L. E. Siverns 


THE VALIDITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSION, by Elton Trueblood 

Writing after a world tour in 1970, the 
author tries to take seriously the doubts 
which many have as to whether the 
Christian mission has any contemporary 
justification. While recognizing the service 
of missionaries in other lands during 
previous generations, they feel that toler- 
ance of other peoples’ religions and cul- 
ture should mean mission withdrawal 
now. Trueblood makes a spirited defence 
of the current mission enterprise, and 
states his conviction that the concept of 
mission is the factor bringing the whole 
Christian cause into focus. 

While some may refer to the missionary 
task in vague terms of responding to the 
creative power of God at work in the 
world, overcoming the destructive or 
enslaving elements which prevent people 
from achieving their full humanity, 
Trueblood affirms that the mission is 
taking the message. Christian service, 
whether educational, medical or any other 
humanitarian type, if not grounded in the 
message, will soon cease to be a service. 
Written with the author’s usual clarity, 
this book can contribute to our church’s 
rethinking of our world mission task 
today. 

(Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $3.40) 


W. I. McElwain 


SOLVING PROBLEMS IN MARRIAGE, 

by Robert Bower 
Books on marriage abound but this 
one is written specifically for Christian 
couples, the result of the author’s many 
years as counselor and advisor. Guided by 
theological as well as psychological 
principles, Professor Bower writes, not 
only for those submerged in marital 
difficulties but, for all who wish to build 
a stronger and better marriage. The book 
covers every area imaginable from 
authority, communication, sex to 
identity and responsibilities. It is set up 
so that the reader may read at random on 
subjects of interest as well as from 
beginning to end. Definitely for the 
layman, illustrations and case histories 
abound and each chapter is carefully 
subdivided and successfully concluded 
with a summary of important points. 
Impressive, this work is most valuable for 
its Christian interpretation of marriage 
and its efforts to aid the Christian 
marriage in functioning. (Eerdmans, $2.45) 
Beverley A. Beaton 
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Men 


Men and evangelism 


What does evangelism have to do with 
men’s work in our church? 

The main emphasis of the men’s move- 
ment is to “help men relate their faith 
realistically to their everyday life and 
work in God’s world.” It was recognized 
in the beginning that to do this a concern 
for reaching men with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ was of prime importance. It was 
obvious that no man could relate to his 
life and work a faith that he did not have. 
This then was the starting point. How 
could the church be more effective in 
confronting men with the gospel? It was 
recognized that one thing the church did 
not offer men was an opportunity for 
informal fellowship to consider matters 
of the Christian faith. The formal service 
of worship did not normally provide an 
opportunity to express the doubts and 
questions which many men have in re- 
lating the Christian faith to life. 

Out of this concern came the annual 
national conferences of Presbyterian Men 
held at strategic points across Canada. 
These weekend conferences have drawn 
500 to 700 young and older men together 
every year since the late 1950’s. Some of 
these have included wives and other 
members of the family. Outstanding 
speakers have presented the gospel in a 
way particularly relevant to the situation 
in which men find themselves in their 
family, business and social life. Much 
frank discussion has taken place. In the 
past three years an opportunity has been 
provided for practical house-to-house 
visitation work in the communities where 
the conferences have been held. This 
experience has led to similar gatherings 
such as men’s breakfasts, rallies, week-end 
retreats and visitation work at the congre- 
gational level. 

Realizing that much specific training is 
required for visitation work, the existing 
men’s work training programs have been 
supplemented this year by an emphasis 
on the Coral Ridge Program for Lay 
Witnessing which was developed by Dr. 
James Kennedy, a Presbyterian minister 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Four training 
films are available through Audio Visual 
Services at 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont. 

The films feature Dr. Kennedy in 
person and deal with the subjects: 
“Challenge to Witness;’ “The Gospel 
Presentation;’ “On the Job Training;” 
“Follow-up.” 

Men who have had training in this 
approach to witnessing are available to 
help others. 

Evangelism through radio and tele- 

(Con’td over page) 
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New W.C.C. officer 


Rev. Dr. Philip A. Potter, 51, a West 
Indian Methodist, has been elected 
general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. He will succeed Rev. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, an American Pres- 
byterian. 

For the past six years Dr. Potter has 
directed the W.C.C.’s commission on 
world mission and evangelism. In June of 
1967 he was one of the leaders of the 
congress of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada held at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


REV. A HOUSTON 
MOUBER, 


A MEMORIAL notice board was given to 
Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., by the late 
Norman Evans, elder from 1925 to 1972, for 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Evans. Shown, 
left, is the minister, Rev. A. Houston, and 
brothers George Albert and Garnet Evans. 


Church 
Cameos 


{ 
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FIVE LUNENBUR 
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EXTENSIVE RENOVATIONS have be 
to First Church, Trail, B.C. 


Sat 


en made 


ie: "3 pty a eos cai 
A SOD TURNING for the new Christian 
education building of Coquitlam Church, B.C., 
was held in June. Shown, left, are Sunday 
school pupils Michelle Orton and Andrew Shaw, 
the superintendent, William Haynes, elder 
Victor MacFarlane, and Rev. Keith Wilcox. 
Much of the work is being done by members 

of the congregation. 


JESUS CHRIST 
DS Se 


G, N.S. churches — Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 


United, had a joint booth at the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition in Lunenburg in July. It included 
recorded music, both traditional and contemporary, slides and posters, dial-a-message, Bibles 

and scripture portions, both for sale and giving away, provided by the Canadian Bible Society. 
Shown is Rev. John Cameron of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, with visitors Gordon Goobie 


and Elizabeth Macaulay. 
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Hows 
Your 
Hearing? 


Chicago, Ill.— A free offer of 
special interest to those who 
hear but do not understand 
words has been announced by 
Beltone. A non-operating model 
of the smallest Beltone aid ever 
made will be given absolutely 
free to anyone answering this 
advertisement. 

Try it to see how it is worn 
in the privacy of your own 
home without cost or obligation 
of any kind. It’s yours to keep, 
free. It weighs less than a third 
of an ounce, and it’s all at ear 
level, in one unit. No wires lead 
from body to head. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
Write to Dept. 4327, Beltone 
Electronics, 3637 Metropolitan 
Blvd., E., Montreal 38, P. Q. 


NON- 
DRINKERS 


deserve to pay less 
for car and 
fire insurance 


They do at Abstainers . 

Because our experience has shown that 
abstainers have fewer accidents, fewer 
home fires. That's why we can insure for 
less. 

If you're a non-drinker, living in Ontario 
or Alberta, can you afford not to look into 
Abstainers’ insurance for your home and 
your car? 

Contact your nearest agent or write — 


LON Raia 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 
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vision is much on the mind of the 
national committee of Presbyterian Men. 
The possibility of offering Canadian- 
produced programs acceptable to radio 
stations is being explored. 

The concern for reaching men with the 
gospel does not stop at our own Canadian 
shores. A close relationship has developed 
with the men of the church in Guyana, 
South America, who held their first 
national men’s conference this year with 
help from their Canadian brothers in 
Christ. A relationship has been main- 
tained also with men in the churches in 
Nigeria, Formosa and Japan through mis- 
sionaries who have participated in the 
men’s movement while in Canada. 

Yes, the men’s movement in our 
church is very much concerned with 
harnessing the manpower to reach out to 
others. For information write to the 
National Committee of Presbyterian Men, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
for the pamphlets PM What’s it all 
About? and Teaching Training Films on 
Lay Witnessing. 


P.M. PERSONALITY 


WILLIAM S. GARVIE, 
known as Bill, is a West 
Lothian Scot who was born 

and educated at Broxburn. 

He and his family came to 
- Canada in 1960 and soon 
made their presence felt as 
- members of St. Andrew’s 
= Church in Galt, Ont. He was 
introduced into the PM movement in 
Guelph Presbytery and made a significant 
contribution to the men’s work com- 
mittee. 

He served on the board and as a 
church school teacher at St. Andrew’s 
until moving to Markham, Ont., in 1970, 
where he is an elder, choir member and 
church school teacher. His wife Helen is 
on the board of managers, also sings in 
the choir and teaches church school. 

Bill is employed by the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce as a premises 
inspector, having had previous experience 
in construction work. 

Daughter Aileen, 19, has completed 
her first year at Scarborough College and 
assists with the nursery class in the 
church school. During the summer she 
was on the staff of the crippled children’s 
camp, Collingwood, Ont. Son Brian, 18, 
also teaches church school, belongs to the 
young people’s society, and was swim- 
ming director at Glen Mohr Presbyterian 
camp, Beaverton, Ont. He hopes to join 
the R.C.M.P. 

Bill keeps in good condition through 
badminton and tennis. His enthusiasm for 
reaching men with the gospel is in- 
fectious. He is an encouragement to 
everyone with whom he works. 


Readings 


November 1 — Luke 10: 25-37 
November 2 — John 15: 12-17 
November 3 — II Cor. 8: 1-7 
November 4 — Matthew 6: 1-8 
November 5 — Job 13: 13-19 
November 6 — John 21: 15-17 
November 7 — I Cor. 3: 19-4:5 
November 8 — Exodus 20: 1-17 
November 9 — Eccles. 2: 1-11 
November 10 — Psalm 14b 
November 11 — I Cor. 13 
November 12 — John 3: 1-8 
November 13 — Gen. 25: 27-34 
November 14 — John 8: 12-20 
November 15 — Hebrews 11: 1-10 
November 16 — Rev. 22: 1-9 
November 17 — Hebrews 5: 7-14 
November 18 — II Cor. 8: 16-24 
November 19 — Nehemiah 2: 11-18 
November 20 — Matthew 25: 31-40 
November 21 — Isaiah 40: 1-11 
November 22 — Luke 10: 30-37 
November 23 — Romans 10: 14-21 
November 24 — John 8: 48-59 
November 25 — John 8: 12-20 
November 26 — John 6: 32-40 
November 27 — John 15: 1-11 
November 28 — John 11: 20-27 
November 29 — John 14: 1-7 
November 30 — John 10: 10-18 


Deaths 


BLACKBURN, REV. DR. MALCOLM S. — 
A retired Presbyterian minister, Dr. Blackburn 
died in White Rock, B.C., on August 9, at the 
age of 76. 

He was born in Beachburg, Ont., and took 
his training at the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
and Westminster Hall, Vancouver. Ordained in 
1925, he served first at Cranbrook, B.C., for 
three years. For 12 months of that time he was 
the only Presbyterian minister in the 
Kootenays. He began services at Kimberley, and 
was the first moderator of the re-constituted 
Kootenay Presbytery. 

Dr. Blackburn was minister at St. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat, and then at Vegreville, 
both in Alberta, before accepting a call to 
Kamloops, B.C. 

A veteran of World War I, he entered the 
Royal Canadian Air Force as a chaplain and 
served from 1941 to 1944. Then he was 
itinerant missionary in Alberta along the Alaska 
highway, assistant at Grace Church, Calgary and 
minister at Banff. His last charge before retire- 
ment in 1966 was St. Aidan’s Church, New 
Westminster, B.C. In 1959 he was elected 
moderator of the B.C. Synod, and in the same 
year received an honorary D.D. from The 
Presbyterian College. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Ruth Barr; 
two sons, the Rev. Malcolm D. of Birmingham, 
U.S.A., and Donald B. of Yorkton, Sask.; and a 
daughter, Mrs. William (Jean) Chesham of 
Cache Creek, B.C. 

BARRIE, MRS. MARY G., 50, W.M.S. 
worker, active in St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., Aug. 8. 

FORSYTHE, ARTHUR W., 85, elder and 
choir member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
formerly active in St. Andrew’s Church, Swift 
Current, July 18. 

HUBBLE, the Rev. Gwenyth, former mis- 
sionary associated with the Canadian Council of 
Churches, in Toronto, Aug. 17. 
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HUGHES, ELDON T., 79, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont., July 26. 

LEAN, GEORGE VICTOR, 92, elder, Knox 
Church, Gravenhurst, Ont., July 28. 

LINT, HUBERT VERNON, elder, Chalmers 
(Stone) Church, Walpole, Ont., Aug. 10. 

MacVICAR, RODDIE, elder, Sunday school 
teacher, Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., 
June 28. 

McEACHREN, DUNCAN STALKER (D.S.) 
85, elder, Glencoe Church, Ont., July 23. 

McKAY, RODERICK (ROD) C., 81, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kirkfield, Ont., Aug. 8. 

MORRISON, HUGH, 87, elder, 
Church, Bellafield, Man., Aug. 1. 

ROSS, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 96, senior 
elder, Athelstan Church, Que., July 20. 

SIMMONS, HAROLD N., elder and board 
member, Central Church, Galt, Ont., Aug. 9. 

SMITH, DAVID, of Victoria, B.C., formerly 
Regina, Sask., father of Rev. David A. Smith, 
Vancouver, July 31. 

STOCKMAN, ALLAN J., 84, senior elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edmonton, Alta. 

WICKENS, MRS. E., formerly on staff of 
General Assembly clerks, at Richmond Hill, 
Ont., Aug. 1. 


Knox 


Anniversary 


115th — Union, Mira Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S., 
Aug. 13, (Rev. H. L. McCall). 


Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 

Mitchell, C. Morley, Oliver 
Thunder Bay, Ont., Aug. 29. 
Samuel, Terrance G., Thornhill, Ont., Sept. 14. 


Road Church, 


INDUCTIONS 
Aicken, Rev. A. J., and Scott, Rev. Paul D., 
team ministry, St. Columba by-the-Lake 
Church, Pointe Claire, Que., Sept. 7. 
Channon, Rev. Owen, Windsor, St. John’s and 
Noel Road, St. James, N.S., June 22. 
Falconer, Rev. Charles, Monkton, Knox and 
Cranbrooke, Knox, Ont., Aug. 2. ah 
Samuel, Rev. Terrance G., assistant minister, 
Thornhill Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 


RECOGNITION 
McLean, Dr. J. L. W., Elmira, Gale, Ont., 
Sept. 7. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

Murray Harbour North, Caledonia, Murray 
Harbour South, Peter’s Road, P.E.J., Rev. 
James C. Maclan Jack, Box 68, Montague. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 

St. John’s, The Kirk of St. Andrew’s, Nfld., 
Rev. J. S. S. Armour, 3 Bideford Place, St. 
John’s. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario: 
Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 
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Rumour or Reality. 


territories. Please Help. 


or Fantasy ? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance, 


“I HEARD OF THE MAN WHO...” 
Just published. Hundreds minister's humorous 
stories, illustrations. For ministers, speakers, 
storytellers, humor lovers. Nice gift. $1.50. 
Rev. Rutherford, Box 263BF, Elkhart, Ind. 
46514. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
Ft NS Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
13, Ont. 


The REAL experiences in REAL life of REAL people and the facts 
about what a REAL God has done are found in the Bible. 

Rumours — even about the death of God — come and go 
but the reality as seen in the Bible abides. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society can make the 
v message of the Bible a reality to people in 158 countries and 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


fa) Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
ie National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


CHARIOTS OF THE GODS ? 
WAS GOD AN ASTRONAUT ? 


Is Von Daniken’s Sensational International Best Seller Fact 


How Does It Affect Our Christian Faith? 
write for free brochure to 


Bible Science Association of Canada 
P.O. Box 34006 
Vancouver 9, B.C., Canada 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
] for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


tial Ws Venere (1968) Sid, 


P.O. Box 397. DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


FUND RAISING 
Success requires a unique, good margin, top 
quality product that can be used by all. It’s 


called “Astro Shield.” For additional direct 
information write ““Astro Shield”, 200 — 534 — 
8th Ave. S.W., Calgary, Alberta T2P 1E8. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
In beach area. Attractively furnished efficiencies 
and apartments. Weekly, monthly, and seasonal. 
Rates on request. Colony apts., 538 Bayshore 
Dr., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33304. 


Office Secretary 
Are you a competent secretary with administra- 
tive experience? Responsible position in small 
interdenominational Toronto office available 
by Jan. 1. Send resume to Box 100 Presbyterian 
Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


RETIRING? 
Dignified — relaxed — retirement living in an all 
Electric Mobilehome or double-wide at a very 
modest cost at Twin Elm Estates, Caradoc 
Street, Strathroy, Ontario. Write for free bro- 
chure or visit us anytime. 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Sik 
E BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED-GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Himited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT. 


CHURCH SIGNS 


ILLUMINATED 
CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 


MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 
BOX 244, AGINCOURT, ONTARIO 
PHONE 282-7551 


pe 4 MEIKLE 
Weweeey'| | STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
Gas! 

eed (Box 2o7 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence, including breakfast; also house- 
keeping apartments, daily or monthly 
rates. Spacious grounds, lovely views, 
convenient to places of interest. Write 
airmail: ‘“HILLSEA”, Box 259, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Order 


BOOKS 


all church supplics from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


and 


Dubay scasin 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@ = =COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 

Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 

noses, chest colds, feverish- 

ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 

irritable coughs from colds, 

cigarette smoking, working in 
_| dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and: loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


Di 


COUGHS 
COLDS 
ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, ete., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 


these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 
Write today for particulars. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Designers and Manufacturers of 

: CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 

; SANCTUARY LAMPS 

I ENGRAVED PLATES 

COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 

MEMORIAL PLAQUES 

Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 
“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Men’s Clothing by 
CAMBRIDGE 
and 
WARREN K, COOK 


Telephone (416) 364-4408 
26 Duncon St., Toronto 133 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying $2 a year your con- 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home 
plan. The cost can be $1 for you and 
every subscriber if 80% of your families 
are enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a 
bargain. 


| Gloucester, Ont., Rev. 1689 
Cannon Cres., Ottawa. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 
Cochrane, 315 Melville Ave., Westmount 
Dise 


Wm. Duffy, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont. Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
28 Neywash St., Orillia. 

Beaverton and Gamebridge, Ont., Rev. M. C. 
Young, Box 157, Woodville. 

Campbellville, St. Davids, and Nassagaweya, 
Ont., Rev. J. M. Murray, 245 Garnet Ave., 
Milton. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Bethune, 29 Coverdale St., Cobourg. 

Guelph, Knox Ont., Rev. Wallace Little, 125 
Hillcrest Ave., Hespeler. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

Oshawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. James S. Roe, 4 
Hills Rd., Ajax. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sandhill, Ont., Rev. 
I. Raeburn-Gibson, 59 Lundy’s Lane, 
Kingston. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. J. S. Gilchrist, 
70 Division St., Bowmanville. 

South Monaghan, Centreville, and Mill brook, 
Grace, Ont., Rev. Douglas J. Fox, 1285 
Arcadia Court, Peterborough. 

Toronto, Clairlea Park, Ont., Prof. Alan Farris, 
59 St. George St., Toronto 181. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. J. N. Milroy, 37 
Wigmore Dr., Toronto. 

Toronto, Rexdale, Ont., Rev. Henry Russell, 
Christian Youth Centre, 270 Gerrard St. E., 
Toronto 2. 


AVSAS 


HE 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. F. J. 
Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 

Dresden and Rutherford, Ont., Rev. R. D. A. 
Currie, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 
606, Ridgetown. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 
Thamesville-Kent Bridge, Ont., 

MacDonald, Durart, Ont. 
West Flamboro, Ont., Rev. Wm. Reid, R.R.1, 
Galt. 


Revaeb: 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
team ministry with Rossburn-Waywaysee- 
cappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Ross- 
burn. 

Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJI. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Rev. R. A. Davidson, Box 
452, Saskatoon. 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N. E., 
Weyburn. 

Kipling, Bekevar, Rev. Robert Robinson, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s and Briercrest, Knox 

Sask., Rev. J. J. H. Morris, First Pres- 

byterian Church, Albert St. and 14th Ave. 

Regina S4P 2T9. 


Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., Rev. 
Robin Rose, Box 57, Whitewood. 

Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 


Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Rev. R. J. P. Foulis, 
Apt. 205, 9405-120th St., Delta, B.C. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Wabush, Nfid., Dr. H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills 403, Ont. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Glen Davis 


Stephanie's Gift 


= “Oh Mom, look! Does anybody LIVE there?” asked 
eight-year-old Stephanie. She pointed to a long row of old 
shacks along the edge of a dirty river in the city of Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mother, “there are many Koreans living 
there. They came here many years ago to catch the boats that 
would take them back to Korea — but the boats never came 
because a war started in Korea. They have been here in these 
shacks ever since.” 

Most of the little shacks had old pieces of tin on the roof to 
keep the rain out. Some of them stood on long poles which 
reached down into the black, mucky water. Stephanie looked 
at them as her daddy drove along the river and she felt very 
sad that people had to live in such a crowded, smelly place. 

One day, about six months later, during her prayer time 
before bed, Stephanie suddenly announced to her mother, 
“Mom, I want to do something for those poor Korean people 
in Fukuoka.” 

Her mother was surprised because she thought that 
Stephanie had forgotten all about the shacks they had seen. As 
she tucked Stephanie in with the warm FUTON (a fluffy, 
thick covering) she said, “That’s a good idea, but what will 
you do?” 

“Tl think of something,” replied Stephanie sleepily, and 
she was soon fast asleep as her mother softly sang one of her 
favourite songs about Jesus and his love. 

Next morning Stephanie was up early and the first thing she 
did was to take her piggy bank (CHOKIN BAKKO in 
Japanese) down from the shelf and count the coins. She had a 
total of 505 yen (about $1.65). After carefully counting out 
200 yen and putting it back in the bank she ran downstairs to 
tell Mother her plan. “I want to send this to the people in the 
shacks but it isn’t very much, is it?” she said as she spread out 
the 305 yen on the table. 

“Well,” said Mother, “if you can send more than half of the 
money in your piggy bank I suppose Daddy and I can send 
some too.” So Mother took two crispy bills from her purse 
and gave them to Stephanie. They were 1,000 yen bills, worth 
more than $3.00 each. Stephanie was happy because now she 
had LOTS of money to send to the poor people. 

She sat down and wrote a letter to the missionary who 
works with the Koreans in Fukuoka. She wrote, 

“Dear Mr. Davis, 

Here is a gift for the Koreans who live by the river. 
Please take it to the church and ask them to give it to the 
right people. 

My sister, Chari, says ‘Hello’. 

Love, 
Stephanie” 

After putting the 2,305 yen in the envelope Stephanie gave 
it to her mother, and, with a big smile said, “Gee, it sure feels 
good to give, doesn’t it, Mom?” * 


STEPHANIE BOOK lives in Shimonoseki, Japan. She goes to Japanese 
school every day (even Saturday!) and her mother teaches her English 
lessons every morning at 6:30. She has one sister, Chari, and her parents 
. abe ASS are missionaries from the United States. Her gift was given to a poor 
‘on A Pe Se a 4 Korean lady from the shack village who has been in a tiny hospital 

os Y peek : “Sys i room for almost 5 years.) 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH FLOAT, ARTHUR, ONT. 


What makes peaceable people? 
John Knox - after 400 Years 
Let’s put the silent majority to work 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


presents 


A SPECIAL OFFER 
TO THE 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


READERS 


Because of the favourable response last year, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has arranged to continue its special Anniversary Plan and 
we are privileged to once again offer our readers a special price for 
Britannica previously available only to members of the academic 
community. This price is considerably below the normal retail price 
and you will also receive as a special bonus, your choice of additional 
materials. 


Readers who are interested in learning further details of this Anni- 
versary offer are invited to complete and mail the postage paid card 
opposite. The offer is available for a limited time only, and may be 
withdrawn without further notice. 


If Return Card is missing, please write to: 
Britannica Special Group Offer 
Box 501 — Station “F’ — Toronto 5 


2 THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Gentlemen: Please send me your colourful booklet which pictures and describes the 
latest edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica and complete information on how | may 
obtain this magnificent set, direct from the publisher at A SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 
OBTAINED FOR MY GROUP. No obligation. 


(please print) 
: Apt. 
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PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
READER’S GROUP OFFER 


BUSINESS REPLY 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN CANADA 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


The PRESS ten Aheee es 
BOX A 
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MEDITATION 


The 
colour 


“The men of old are not remembered, and those who follow 


will not be remembered by those who follow them” 


@ For more than 50 years the month of November in the 
western world has been a month for “remembering.” That we 
remember all too imperfectly was more than amply demon- 
strated by World War II. That memory is failing us again is 
suggested by those who loosely talk about World War III and 
by those who consider still that war is an acceptable arbiter of 
differences. 

Those familiar with the expression know that the phrase 
“keeping memory green” has nothing to do with colour. It is a 
reference rather to keeping something in our memories 
burnished brightly, fresh and green. If memory had something 
to do with colour, however, what would that colour be? 

And what colour the memory of war? Poppy-red, or 
blood-red, perhaps, or even dead-black? Napalm-pink? Might it 
sometimes have something to do with the yellow of cowardice 
or the purple of rage? The colour of war! 

And how is war to be described today to young people in 
anything like meaningful terms? How difficult to be asked to 
address Armistice Day services where are present both a 
sprinkling of veterans who still remember the mud and filth of 
the 1914-18 trenches, and a sprinkling of boys and girls who 
have been released from school for the day in 1972 with no 
uncertain instructions to be at the cenotaph at 11 a.m.! How 
difficult to be asked to go into a school assembly to speak on a 
relevant theme on Nov. 11th! 

While children still enjoy playing cops and robbers, using 
toys modelled after the very latest in military weapons, 
speaking to young people in defence of war is like trying to 
defend the wicked witch to a horrified kindergarten class. 
Burning draft cards and staging protest marches is more to the 
liking of the now generation. The colour of war? 

Your writer is a member of the generation called upon to 
sacrifice much in World War Il. How do you describe that 
sacrifice now in terms that do not make the members of a 
whole generation appear absolute fools in the eyes of their 
children? Were the conscientious objectors the only persons 
possessed of any degree of common sense? Was it blind 
patriotism, a stupid power-play in world politics, and whatever 
persuaded so many professing Christians they could play at 
killing? 

To-day’s young people still ask the pertinent questions of 
those in Southey’s ironic “The Battle of Blenheim:” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 
November, 1972 


Ecclesiastes 1: 2 (NEB). 


Across our land various communities under the leadership 
of local branches of the Canadian Legion have this year been 
marking the 100th anniversary of the birth of John McCrae, 
writer of the words: “In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow.” A 
plaque to his memory finds a place in a Presbyterian Church in 
his birthplace of Guelph. But . . . the colour of war, and of this 
memory? 

How about white? Not for innocence, of course; least of all 
for that. Nor yet for the shrouds of the dead nor the bandages 
of the wounded, nor for the blinding flash of the guns nor the 
probing light of the flares. But white for the unswerving and 
high, if not always noble purpose that motivated some. White 
for the willingness to sacrifice and face hardship — “Per ardua 
ad astra,’’ on behalf of the enslaved and oppressed. White for 
the devotion and to match the tears of those “back home.” 

What has all of this to do with a church magazine and 
meditation and especially with Jesus Christ? Some may see an 
immediate relation. Others may need to recall that the works 
and lives of us all must be measured against what has 
sometimes been called “the white Pattern” of Jesus Christ, 
“reaching to the very height of Christ’s full stature’ (Ephe- 
sians 4: 13, TEV). 

The colour of this memory? What to say to the young? 
What more than McCrae, “To you, from failing hands we 
throw the torch?” If you can possibly find a way to live 
together preserving both justice and peace, “You shall not 
break faith with us who die.” And the unhappy comment of 
the writer of Ecclesiastes shall not be proved out again in yet 
another generation. If you can succeed in the high aim of Jesus 
Christ’s foremost proponent, “Do everything possible, on your 
part, to live at peace with all men” (Romans 12: 18, TEV), the 
words of another poet may yet be spoken on another day of 
memory 

“.. the day the Dying pause 
To honour those who live.” 


——— 


PRAYER 

“O God of love, O King of peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to cease.’ 
Teach us how to contend against evil powers in high places 
without bringing unnecessaty hurt or loss to your people. Help 
us to learn how to fight against evil unceasingly while 
defending your creatures compassionately. Teach to follow 
Jesus, while loving our enemies but contending against his. We 
ask it in his Name. Amen. * by D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Editorials 


Your church magazine 


® November is the month in which The Presbyterian 
Record has a Sunday set aside for it in the church calendar. 
The original idea was to promote circulation of the 
magazine by stressing its worth, and from many pulpits this 
was done on Record Sunday. 

In many congregations this is no longer necessary, for 
they have maximum circulation of The Record through the 
Every Home Plan. We know that some ministers mention 
the magazine from month to month, calling attention to 
feature articles that they feel are of particular interest. 

We have no intention of promoting The Record in this 
space, new materials are available for that purpose and are 
being sampled to congregations where subscriptions are few 
in number. 


However we would like to share the news that in 1972 
the circulation of The Record has increased, this at a time 
when most church magazines are struggling to keep alive. 
The trend which started with the decline in church 
membership a few years ago has been reversed, so far as this 
magazine is concerned. In March, 1972, we had gained 
1,384 subscribers, and advance orders indicate that by 
January, 1973, another substantial increase will be added. 
This, of course, is due to a number of congregations 
adopting the Every Home Plan. 

This magazine is still the major means of communication 
in a widespread denomination, and it is gratifying to note 
that well over 88,000 households are now on The Record 
mailing list. 


Welcome the Ugandans 


@ The decision of the Canadian government to offer 
asylum to the Asians being expelled from Uganda is 
commendable, particularly at a time when racist prejudices 
have closed other doors to these displaced people. It is 
hardly necessary to say that churches and church people 


Peace is elusive 


@ Jesus said, “how blest are the peacemakers; God shall 
call them his sons.’ Yet how terribly elusive the making of 
peace is in our time. We know that in spite of everything we 
do — our combined prayers, the United Nations, con- 
ferences, speeches, invitations, editorials, threats, so-called 
easy solutions, peace marches — at least a portion of the 
people of this world have been at war for the last 56 years. 
As Manchester pointed out in his best-seller, Tie Making of 
a President, “‘the threat of strife is never far away from us; 
the threat of violence is ever-present with us.” 

Men pay lip service to peace, but so often it is war that is 
within their hearts. Suspicion, envy, jealousy, anger, hatred, 
prejudice poison the atmosphere in which we live. And we 
seem to be a pathetic group of human beings who reach out 
desperately for peace, but time and time again come up 
with only a handful of air. 

““How blest are the peacemakers?” Moderns ask, “Could 
he have been wrong?” Deluded by his dreams? Did he fail 
to see this basic flaw within human lives? Could he have 
understood what it would be like to live in an age of strife? 
As a matter of fact, the setting for his earthly ministry was 
a world at war. It was a time in which Roman legions had 
conquered a large portion of Asia Minor by the sword, and 
the glint of the sun on warrior’s helmets as they passed 
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will be expected to aid the new immigrants in any way that 
is possible. Homes and communities should be open to 
receive them, not simply as a demonstration of Canadian 
hospitality, but because Christians are expected to befriend 
the stranger and help those who are victims of injustice. 


through the land was a familiar sight. 

He understood! He knew what it was like! Yet he came 
to this earth to make peace between men and their 
brothers, between men and their God. He came to abolish 
hatred, envy and strife, to erase the condemning titles from 
the dictionaries of mankind and write in their place the 
word “‘brother.’’ He came to break down ugly walls (like 
the Berlin wall) which men erect in each new generation. 
He came to bring into being a community based on love, 
friendship, understanding — and he offered his life, a 
divine-human sacrifice, toward this end. 

The magnificent United Nations building in New York 
City has a portion of the ceiling deliberately unfinished. It 
is a reminder to all who visit that they share in an 
incomplete task — the building of the structure of world 
peace! It would be foolish to suggest that there is very 
much that we can do to solve the tangled problem which 
the leaders of our world have been wrestling with for so 
long. We can, however, learn to be peacemakers where we 
are — in ordinary life situations, where we “live and move 
and have our being.” * 


(This Remembrance Day editorial by the Rev. David J. Crawford is 
condensed from a column that appeared in “The Calgary Herald.”’) 
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On being sensitive 
to time 


HEAR time in the ticking of 


the clock 

— seconds — minutes — hours — 
— days-nights 

— weeks — months — years — 
—a lifetime 


SEE time in the faces of 
God’s creation 
— the newborn babe — 
the fresh young child 
— the ruddy youth — 
the wrinkling man 
SMELL time in the freshness 
of the new 
—and the stink of the 
rotted old 
TASTE time in the bland — 
— the sharp — the crisp 
— the tart — and back to the start 
FEEL time in the pulsing ebb of life 
— fast and free 
— steady and ready — intermittent — 
— fading and gone 
Time rushes on 
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WHEN the village of Arthur, Ont, celebrated its 100th birthday 
in August, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church was represented 
in the parades by this float. Its theme was “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, today and forever.” “Amazing Grace” was sung 
by the senior choir, with organ, and a choir of children, with 
accordion and guitar. A five-foot globe separated the choirs. Photo 


Life ebbs and flows 
God made it so 
He creates and he recreates 


Through us 

His greatest creation 

He gives us time 
Time — to hear 


to see 
to smell 
to taste 
to feel 
Time to develop 
And use 
All our senses 
For his glory! 


— H. Fern Simpson 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congregations for the 
General Assembly’s budget totalled 
$1,029,812 on September 30, as com- 
pared to $1,013,180 at the same date 
in 1971. 

Expenditures were $2,026,042 as 
against $1,754,373 at September 30, 
1971. However, 1972 expenditures in- 
clude those transferred from the 
W.M.S. to the new board of world 
missions. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


BUILDING: 
BOON OR BUST? 


by Charles Scott, 
Calgary, Alta. 


INTERIOR of the new Varsity Acres Church, 
Calgary, Alta. 


® Well, there it is finished, and after 
countless delays we can move into our 
new building. One can almost hear a sigh 
of relief from the congregation as the 
great day arrives and presbytery dedicates 
the new structure. The day will be re- 
membered not simply because there was 
no Bible in the pulpit for the moderator 
of the 97th General Assembly to read, or 
that the newly called minister was nearly 
re-ordained, but because after all the 
details and heart-searching a building had 
been erected to the glory of God. We like 
to see our faith being manifest in a 
concrete manner but more important, 
there was a new spirit among the people 
resulting from the study and the planning 
in preparation for the building. That was 
certainly much more important than the 
building itself! 

It began nearly three years ago with a 
biblical study on the nature and purpose 
of the church, as part of morning wor- 
ship. The minister provided an exegesis of 
a text, and then the congregation broke 
into study groups under, the direction of a 
trained resource leader, to discuss the 
text and the general theme of the study. 
The final report stated the purpose of the 
congregation as follows: “We are to act as 
effective instruments of God’s will and as 
witnesses to Jesus Christ in the world. 
The church exists chiefly as an aid to this 
purpose.” The four areas which described 
the congregation’s relationship with God, 
and to persons inside and outside the 
church were identified as: worship, dis- 
covery of God’s will for our lives, concern 
(the expression of God’s love as we serve 
him in the world, and fellowship. 

An assessment was also made of com- 
munity needs. In this regard the evangel- 
ism and social action council contacted 
the local community association, the 
Planning Department of the Calgary 
School Board, The Calgary Social Plan- 
ning Council and a number of resource 
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people of the University of Calgary. The 
resulting document became the basis of 
the final design which would facilitate the 
stated purpose of the congregation. It 
should be stated that this document was 
the product of the broadest representa- 
tion of the congregation and was under- 
stood as an integral part of the worship 


experience. This paper was finally given 
to the architect when the congregation 
moved into the design stage of the pro- 
ject. 

Meanwhile another paper was being 
prepared under the guidance of the ses- 
sion; it outlined the possible ways in 
which the congregation might fulfil this 
purpose. In this document there were 
four main suggestions: continue in the 
school, build a conventional church build- 
ing, integrate a church building into a 
community service, or become part of a 
church centre in a shopping plaza. The 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
were discussed and evaluated. These two 
reports provided the background for the 
important decisions that led to our new 
building. 


The final result is a building which is 
functional, yet beautiful and comfor- 
table. It includes an auditorium with 
some classroom space immediately ad- 
jacent to it, a kitchen, nursery, study, 
office, two lounges — one adjacent to the 
sanctuary for overflow space — and the 
sanctuary itself. The sanctuary is multi- 


“OK. I'll take this to them, but | think we’re being a bit too legalistic.” 
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purpose — carpeted throughout and fur- 


_ nished with chairs instead of pews. There 


was some concern about noise in the 
sanctuary, but use of the carpet and type 
of chair has eliminated any potential 
noise. The use of chairs also frees the 
sanctuary for other purposes. The san- 
ctuary is therefore appropriate for a 
chamber orchestra, theatre in the round, 
meetings of different types, and even as a 
game area for a family enrichment ex- 
perience now being planned. And yet the 
sanctuary remains very warm and con- 
dusive to worship. That’s not bad for a 
building which comprises 6,100 square 
feet, plus a small residential basement of 
1,000 square feet and costs $82,000! 

Sure, there were problems and frustra- 
tions. Problems of arriving at a consensus 
concerning colours and floor covering, 
working out the details of the financial 
arrangements, and a minister who was not 
all that committed to a building. But 
given the support and guidance of the 
national church, the presbytery, and most 
of all, the members of the congregation, a 
building was erected to serve their needs 
as well as those of the community. 
Presently various community organiza- 
tions have approached the congregation 
for use of the building, and the congrega- 
tion is also encouraging others to make 
use of the structure. Since the cost of the 
building was kept within range the thrust 
of the congregation will be one of service, 
rather than debt management. 

A proper basis was laid for the struc- 
ture in the context of worship and the 
study of scripture. Consequently the con- 
gregation was nurtured by the experience. 
The final design was the result of every- 
one’s thinking and experience so that the 
youngest and oldest had an important 
contribution to make to the whole pro- 
ject. Now what we need is to keep ever in 
mind the purpose of the people of God 
and in a very real sense to allow ourselves 
and the building to be broken in service 
to him and thereby witness to his pre- 
sence in this world. * 


SE) 


MEETING THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF CHANGE 


by F. R. Anderson, 
Toronto, Ont. 


@ At a time when last rites have become 
a prevailing order for many of our older 
congregations it is good to report that for 
one of them, something unique, a kind of 
regeneration, has taken place. On Sunday, 
July 30, the congregation of the 
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Davenport Road Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, met for a final worship service. 
In a matter of days thereafter a freshly 
painted sign in bold lettering announced 
to a startled neighbourhood “The Korean 
Presbyterian Church.” The attendance on 
Sunday, August 6, jumped to 300. 

The Davenport Church, one of our 
better class older buildings with seating 
accommodation for about 600, is located 
on Davenport Road at Oakwood Avenue. 
It was founded in 1904-05 in a district 
then considered outside the city proper. 
The late Dr. R. H. Abraham, a retired 
minister, served as stated supply from its 
beginning until 1909. In his first address 
to a small company assembled on a 
vacant lot in the shade of a large elm he 
said: “The aim is to reach the unchurched 
through modified institutional methods 
with simple and devotional church 
services.” His words anticipated the be- 
ginning of a Christian missionary enter- 
prise which lasted for nearly 70 years. As 
a result of his leadership and the deter- 
mined efforts of some 44 charter mem- 
bers the first wing of the present struc- 
ture was erected in 1905. It had a square 
tower which housed a bell and a set of 
imported brass chimes. To many these 
were regarded as quite an innovation in 
Presbyterian architecture of the time. The 
late John Ross Robertson in his six- 
volume work Landmarks of Toronto de- 
scribed them as “‘a much to be commen- 
ded development in a Presbyterian place 
of worship.” 

The years that followed were years of 
rapid growth in the congregation leading 
to the construction of the main auditor- 
ium in 1908. The membership eventually 
increased to 800. The church school 


enrolment went up to 700. The church 
had an orchestra of its own and one of 
the leading choirs in the city. There were 
classes for Chinese and an outstanding 
Bible class taught for many years by the 
late Thomas Relyea, grandfather of the 
Rev. Dr. N. Bruce McLeod, present 
moderator of the United Church of 
Canada. In succession to Dr. Abraham 
only four ministers held office: the Rev. 
F. J. Maxwell, 1909-15; the Rev. 
Alexander Hilts, 1916-43; the Rev. Henry 
Mathews, 1944-56, and the Rev. F. R. 
Anderson, 1957-72. 

Following World War II great changes 
in environment took place in the west 
central section of Toronto. New nationals 
chiefly from the Mediterranean areas 
moved in, and the Anglo-Saxons moved 
out. Most congregations, at first stunned 
by this disruption, were forced to ask 
themselves some pertinent questions re- 
garding the future and term of their 
mission. It was all serious business, for, 
what does an older congregation do in 
such a circumstance? Dissolve? Amalga- 
mate? Move to a new area? Or what? 
While the Presbytery of West Toronto 
exercised great concern in this whole 
matter, each congregation so situated was 
encouraged to act on its own initiative in 
such steps as might lead to a solution for 
its problem. In time a number turned to 
amalgamation. Two linked up to form a 
joint charge. 

While the Davenport Road congrega- 
tion continued to function in a fairly 
normal capacity until a later period, its 
members realized that they must also 
come to terms with a major policy 
decision, one rendered all the more neces- 
sary because of their minister's planned 
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retirement in 1972. Hence, after long and 
serious study they did advance a scheme 
which when put into operation was not a 
closing down, but a transaction designed 
to put the Davenport resources to better 
use. As such it combined a number of 
highly significant points of agreement. It 
stipulated a formal amalgamation with 
the neighbouring Wychwood congrega- 
tion to provide for a continued English 
language church home for the Davenport 
people. It provided the new Wychwood- 
Davenport Church with a substantial con- 
tribution from the assets of the 
Davenport congregation. It ensured con- 
tinued use of the former building on 
Davenport Road as a Presbyterian 
Church. Further, in conjunction with the 
advice and assistance of the board of 
world missions it offered particular con- 
cessions to our Korean fellow Christians 
to supply them with a new and perma- 
nent church home. From the standpoint 
of the latter, who were nearing their fifth 
anniversary as a congregation, it meant a 
move to a well-furnished building from 
which they could continue their claim, 
“A Church with a Mission.” 

Has the change been justified? There 
can be no doubt in the mind of anyone 
who has attended a worship service con- 
ducted in the “new” Davenport. The 
energetic spiritual fervour, the musical 
talent, and the cordial welcome of these 
people new to Canada is a heart-warming 
experience. It is obvious from the begin- 
ning that the Koreans are not isolationists 
but a people anxious to participate in the 
main stream of Canadian life. Under the 
capable leadership of their minister, the 
Reverend Sang Yub Ahn, their congrega- 
tion is possibly the fastest growing one in 
the city. As such it will soon make its 
presence felt in the Presbytery of West 
Toronto, bringing new inspiration to all. 
As for the former Davenport Road 
Church, if it can claim any significant 
part in this promotion of its former 
missionary calling then it has fulfilled in 
no small measure the wisdom conveyed in 
these lines by T. S. Eliot published 
recently in one of our church bulletins: 

“The church must be forever building 
For it is forever decaying within 

And attacked from without 

For this is a law of life.” * 


Letters 


MORE ON CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Miles’ letter in the September 
Record is perhaps more cause for dismay 
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than the fact that a congregation should 
choose a curriculum other than Christian 
Faith and Action. What troubles me 
particularly is that she should take excep- 
tion to the dropping of what she calls the 
“official” curriculum of our church. That 
CFA has the blessing of General Assem- 
bly there can be no disputing, but it is 
quite another matter to interpret this to 
mean that only CFA should be used. In 
fact, the board of Christian education, in 
its report to the 1971 General Assembly, 
noted that there is “extensive experimen- 
tation throughout our church in the area 
of church education” and remarked that 
this is an encouraging sign. 

On a related point, since when has 
CFA been any closer to a ‘“(Canadian) 
Presbyterian viewpoint” (as Mrs. Miles 
implies) than is Scripture Press? Input by 
our Canadian Presbyterian experts into 
the preparation and writing of CFA, as 
seen in the published curriculum material, 
is far from obvious. 

On the matter of ease of presentation 
of lesson resources, Mrs. Miles has surely 
missed the point. Of course, Christ is 
demanding of all of us, as she says. But 
let’s not confuse the “message” and the 
“medium.” Referring again to the board’s 
report, “while there is no virtue in change 
simply for the sake of change, the willing- 
ness to try new ways for more effective 
results is essential.” It just may be that 
the congregation using Scripture Press 
finds it more effective than CFA. 


Incidentally, my own congregation 
uses CFA. 
Ottawa David J. McJanet 


THE SEPTEMBER RECORD 

You did a good job with the 
September Record and _ its special 
emphasis on the Book of Praise. You had 
a fine line to draw to satisfy those 
knowledgeable and the majority, the lar- 
gely ignorant, which includes myself. 
Lilian Forsyth’s article was especially 
good... 

Three cheers for the bit of humour 
about horses (and jackasses) in the far 
west! 

White Rock, B.C. (Rev.) James Dunn 
THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland has sent down to 
presbyteries for study a proposal that the 
Westminster Confession be no longer re- 
garded as the principal subordinate stan- 
dard but as an _ historic document. 
(Record, September issue). And apparent- 
ly the same policy is being followed by 
the Church of Scotland (Record, July- 
August number). 

Perhaps this appraisal should also be 


carried out by the presbyteries of our 
church. 


Geraldton, Ont. (Rev.) W. B. Macodrum 


TOGETHER IN CHRIST 

Since my return to India J have had an 
experience that may be of interest. 

While in Poona to meet with a group 
in the Women’s Fellowship I heard about 
the Nasrapur Consultation which was 
going on nearby, and at a public meeting 
I had the opportunity of hearing some 
participants speak. Could this happen 
anywhere outside of India? I doubt it, 
but perhaps I am biased as I rejoice at 
what I learn here! 

Apparently, preparations for this con- 
sultation have been going on for two 
years and now 30 theologians, mostly 
Indians, were gathered, representing all 
the major Christian groups in India — 
Syrian Orthodox, Mar Thoma, Roman 
Catholic, Church of South India and the 
Church of North India with its mixture of 
Protestant backgrounds. They were shar- 
ing in worship of Christ but were also 
discussing prepared papers on five sub- 
jects in which they radically differed, 
such as the Bible and _ tradition, 
Mariology, etc. 

Lesslie Newbigin, Bishop of Madras 
(ex-English Presbyterian) was one of the 
westerners helping in the consultation, 
and [| felt greatly stirred by his presenta- 
tion of what they were trying to do. He 
spoke from Ephesians 3:14-19, Paul’s great 
prayer for maturity of faith in the 
church. Here is the vision of God, greater 
and wider in all his attributes than one 
can take in! Yet he would dwell in our 
hearts by faith, so that, together with all 
God’s people, the saints, we may come to 
know his fullness, the measurements of 
his love. That love of his, not only for the 
individual but for all men, which seem- 
ingly we cannot grasp alone! Dare I 
believe that here is power which, if truly 
sought, could bring us into such a fellow- 
ship of the Spirit as would lift us higher 
or take us down deeper than the dogmas 
of religion that divide us? Dare I believe 
that God is calling all those in front of me 
to a greater experience of himself as the 
one great essential which would make all 
differences only relative? 

The Most Rev. Mar Theophilus of the 
Syrian Jacobites of Kerala arose, im- 
posing with his long beard over robes 
strange to me. “Why are we here?” he 
questioned. Then, very simply, he told of 
the beginning of the Syrian Church in 
South India which claims to have been 
founded by St. Thomas in the first 
century. In the 16th century, his fore- 
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® Imagine a camp with close to 100 people ranging in age 
from four to 64. Imagine a camp dominated by a theatre 
organ. Imagine a camp whose peak hours were devoted to 
singing hymns, psalms and spiritual songs. Imagine a beautiful 
site on Golden Lake near Kilaloe, Ontario, with good 
swimming and sports facilities, with comfortable cabins and 
good meals. Imagine all that plus a great camp spirit and you 
start to get a picture of the first Presbyterian Music Camp. 

The accent was on music but every other aspect of good 
camp life was there too. The camp director, Irwin McElwain, 
minister of St. Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, ensured that 
there were times for rest, for handicrafts, for games, for 
instruction in various musical instruments, for entertainment, 
for camp-fires and for worship. 

Musical leadership from August 20 to 27 was provided by 
Alan Cowle, organist at Knox Church, Oakville; Garry Morton, 
minister of Strathcona Church, Burlington; Ron Klinck, 
organist at Knox Church, Guelph; and Mrs. Alison Stewart- 
Patterson, director of the junior choir at Baie d’Urfe Presby- 
terian Church. 

Alan presided at the organ and introduced us to nearly 100 
new hymns in the new hymn book. He also gave us some 
extras — witty insights, historical footnotes and his special 
recipes for musical success. From the beginning he made it 
clear that he was allergic to ending any hymn with Amen. 
Even those of us with no musical training caught on to most of 
the new tunes and became enthused about the forthcoming 
Book of Praise. 

Garry of the guitar helped us all find new expressions of 
praise in various “mod” songs and hymns and showed us how 
many different musical instruments can be used in worship. It 
was appropriate that a man named Klinck should be the one to 
train two groups of nine people to play the hand-bells. Within 
five hours of practice he had people who had not seen 
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ABOVE: PRACTISI- 
ING for contem- 
porary worship at 
the music camp is, 
left, Garry Morton 
and Christian 
Stewart-Patterson, 
and right, Mrs. 
Alison Stewart- 
Patterson, Elizabeth 
Cowie, David Stewart- 
Patterson and Ann 
Whitmore. 
EERieanne 

McCready family, 
Deep River, Ont., 

and the Hendersons 
of Lucknow. 


BY ZANDER DUNN 


hand-bells before playing hymns on them. Another miracle 
was performed by Mrs. Stewart-Patterson who trained 17 
young people for about one hour a day. At the end of the 
week they received a standing ovation from the camp after 
they had sung a pop opera entitled, Jonah-man Jazz. 

The campers came from Chatham, New Brunswick, and 
from southwestern Ontario and all points in between. Fifteen 
families attended the camp which must be some sort of record 
for family camping in our church. Perhaps the lesson for us to 
learn from such a good response is that people will attend 
family camps when there is a special purpose in the camp, 
whether it be to learn new hymns, receive teacher training, or 
participate in sensitivity groups. 

Over the week a great “esprit de corps” was built up as we 
all participated in the games, skits and as each cabin took its 
turn at doing dishes, leading in worship and entertainment. 
One thing you cannot imagine was the night when all the 
fathers dressed up as babies and were “mothered” by their 
wives. The most beautiful baby prize was hotly disputed but 
there is no doubt that Garry Morton proved to be the biggest 
baby in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Under the direction of the musical leadership team we 
discovered that learning can be fun and we all left the camp 
determined to share what we had gained with the folks at 
home. But beware! There are now about 100 ex-music 
campers on the loose and they are going to sing the hymns 
faster; they abhor singing Amen; they are committed to the 
introduction of the new hymns; they might try to foist 
something exciting like Jonah-man Jazz on you; and they will 
probably start taking psalm 150 seriously and praise God in 
your worship services with drums, trumpets, stringed instru- 
ments, cymbals and dances. Why? Because they have caught a 
glimpse of what the psalmist meant when he said, “Let 


everything that has breath praise the Lord.” * 
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@ Science is an exacting and mischievous mistress, mis- 
chievous because you can never be sure what to expect from 
her, exacting because you must do her bidding if you want to 
keep her company. 

Take psychology and human attitudes. Four years ago in 
reporting studies done at the Canadian Peace Research 
Institute, I said “that Christians are more war-like in their 
attitudes than non-Christians, and that the most dogmatic 
Christians are more war-like than the less dogmatic or the less 
church-going Christians.” Predictably, there was a strong 
reaction and an attempt to prove science wrong. For science 
had offended, at least in principle, 90% of all Canadians. 
However, she stuck to her guns, for that was the truth as far as 
the research had gone. 

Now, four years later, mischievous science has come up 
with more findings. Only this time the research results should 
not offend the church, in fact they may well offend critics of 
the church. So be it; science is not only mischievous but 
exacting, and therefore should be listened to. 

Why were the attitudes of church-goers more militant than 
non-church people, and why were fundamentalists more in 
favour of nuclear and conventional weapons than more liberal 
Christians? In the search for answers, a number of psycholo- 
gists, including Dr. Wm. Eckhardt of the Canadian Peace 
Research Institute, have asked some thousands of people, of 
quite varied backgrounds, many hundreds of questions. 

One study has measured the attitudes of 800 school 
children from grades 7 through 12, and compared them with 
an adult sample. 

The results? That there are at least three major childhood 
influences which determine many of our social attitudes and 
subsequent social, or anti-social behaviour. They are: church 
school, home, and school. We are influenced by what is taught 
in church school and the everyday classroom, and by how our 
parents and teachers instruct us. 

It was found that children from more religious homes — 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic — were more loving and 
more internationally-minded than irreligious children, up to 
grades 7, 8, and 9. “Should Canada give more foreign aid to 
needy countries?” Children who came from Christian homes 
said “‘yes.’’ “‘Should ihe average person do more for peace than 
he does?” Again, children who had attended church school 
said ‘“‘yes’’, in contrast to those who hadn’t attended church 
school. They had apparently taken their hymn to heart when 
they sang: 

“Jesus loves the little children, 

All the children of the world, 

Red, yellow, black and white, 

All are precious in his sight, 

Jesus loves the little children of the world.” 

Jesus’ lesson of love had penetrated impressionable 
idealistic minds. Perhaps it was the music; more likely it was 
words such as: 

“Praise him, praise him all ye little children, 
God is love, God is love, 

Love him, love him all ye little children, 

He is love, he is love.” 
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The teaching was not all love. For example, there were 
hymns which sowed little seeds of prejudice, such as: 
“Onward Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 


”? 


With the cross of Jesus going on before. 
But on the whole, the attitude study showed, children up to 
grades 7, 8 and 9 were more concerned about the world if they 
had a religious background. Then at grade 10 and thereafter a 
strange thing happened. School children with religious training 
became less internationally minded and more warlike than the 
children from non-churchgoing families. Moreover, this trend 
increased each year, through grades 11 and 12 to become a 
well-established fact by the time they were adults — thus tying 
in with the earlier studies. For a clue to this turn of events we 
must look to the other formative influences on the child: to 
their schools and to their homes. 

Drs. Easton and Hess in the United States studied 12,000 
school children (ages 7 to 9) in an effort to find out what the 
children thought about their country, what in fact constituted 
the child’s political world. The authors’ conclusion: “The truly 
formative years would seem to be between the ages of 3 to 13. 
By the time children had reached second grade (age 7) most of 
them have become firmly attached to their political com- 
munity. Imperceptibly they have learned that they are 
Americans and that they are different from members of other 
systems.” How? Partly by ritual and indoctrination in their 
home and school. Each day they salute the flag and pledge 
allegiance to “the United States of America ... one nation 
under God ...” Each day they see a picture of their president 
in the school and hear about him at home. And, say the 
researchers, “many children associate the sanctity and awe of 
religion with the political community . . . they sometimes have 
considerable difficulty in disentangling God and country.” 

A similar effect takes place with children in Canada, 
although possibly it is less intense. We too are taught 
nationalism in the schools, we know that Canadians won the 
war of 1812, or 1918, and of 1939-45. We learn that our 
soldiers were at least as brave as the others, and that our 
leaders were wise and good. We fly the Canadian flag, not the 
pale blue flag of the United Nations. Imperceptibly our school 
children learn that Canadians, Christian Canadians, are dif- 
ferent and by implication better than Frenchmen or Chinese, 
Moslems or communists. 

In short, while church schools are mostly teaching inter- 
nationalism, that all little children are really the same and all 
are loved by God, the schools are mostly teaching nationalism, 
that some of us are really different, a little better, and 
certainly more virtuous than others. 

The third, but undoubtedly most important influence on 
the child is his home environment. Here the emphasis is less on 
what he is taught, and more on how he is taught. From the 
attitude studies, two contrasting approaches are clearly dis- 
cernible: a permissive environment which stresses freedom and 
an authoritarian environment which emphasizes restrictions. If 
the answer to “‘My parents discipline me more by praising my 
successes than by punishing my failures” is affirmative, or if 
the answer to “My parents try to direct all my activities” is 
negative, then a world-minded, responsible child is more likely 
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to result. If on the other hand the child is constantly directed 
and punished, and seldom given freedom and praise, irrespon- 
sibility and militarism result. He has learned to believe in force 
in his personal life, and this spills over into his national life. If 
as is usually the case, this is reinforced by the hours spent at 
school, the child soon forgets the lessons of love taught by his 
teachers on Sunday. 

I have been discussing the influences of early life. There is 
also an important influence on the teen-age child which 
generally runs counter to his childhood religious training. His 
church teaches him sectarianism and various articles of dogma 
in place of the message of universal love. Not only are other 
people different, but in general they are unsaved; in the 
absence of a redeeming faith they must remain outside the 
fold. A consistent set of “dogmatic” values guide him in his 
daily life and instruct him in his selection of whom to love and 
whom to hate. God no longer “‘so loved the world,” but only 
his chosen people. 

In short, the dogma of the church seems to reinforce the 
dogma of the state and both are reinforced by the authority of 
the home. The loving attitudes so carefully nourished in youth 
have been abruptly reversed while the little seeds of prejudice 
have been encouraged to flourish. Even television violence has 
some reinforcing effect. This can be seen in the diagram “The 
High School Trauma — usual pattern.” 

What is the alternative? How are children brought up in 
Christian homes able to retain their religion of love? 

They can have their concern for the children of the world 
reinforced at school. They can be taught history from an 
international or unbiased point of view. All Canadians know of 
the deeds of Wolfe or Montcalm. How many know of the more 
illustrious Canadian Sandford Fleming (later Sir Sandford 
Fleming) who established the system of international time 


zones? All school children know of and generally admire the 
exploits for empire of Napoleon, Wellington and Nelson. Is the 
same reverence taught for the exploits for mankind, of 
Pasteur, Lister or Freud? History can be made international. 

And our children can continue to love if they are brought 
up in a loving manner, in a concerned permissive manner. 
Parents and teachers can instruct with praise rather than 
criticism, whether spoken or implied. They can build up, 
rather than put down. Children respond, according to the 
surveys, to loving permissiveness by acting more, not less, 
responsibly. I am not talking of license (letting children walk 
all over others) or indifference, but rather the reverse — of 
parents having such an interest in the child that they want him 
to express himself. 

There is a price for all this, and that price may be too high. 
A child brought up in this way will continue to cherish love 
and peace, and he will strive for tolerance and justice. But he 
will likely leave the church; and he will likely protest in 
school. See the chart entitled ““The High School Trauma — less 
usual pattern.” Having absorbed by word and deed the gospel 
of love from his elders, he will chuck the dogma and trappings 
of an established church which is no longer relevant nor 
Christian. A child brought up to love may seek the unde- 
nominational atmosphere of more liberal and more universal 
groups such as the Unitarians, Quakers and agnostics, or he 
may seek to change his own organization. Such a child when 
grown up will applaud the findings of the MacKay commission 
in Ontario, that denominational teaching has no place in the 
schools, will applaud the Hall-Dennis report that authori- 
tarianism has no place in the schools. And such an enlightened 
child when grown up will strive to remove nationalism 
wherever it is found. 

It is said of Scotland that she trained educated people for 
export, for there was no room for them at home. Perhaps it 
can be said equally well of the church today that she trains 
loving people for export, for apparently there is no room for 
them at home. Think about that. It is the latest word of 
science. * 


Dr. Alcock is the founder and director of the Canadian Peace 
Research Institute at Oakville, Ont. This is the fifth in a series of 
articles on family life. 
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@ Few men in history have roused such strong loyalty and 
devotion or such scorn and derision as John Knox who died 
400 years ago this November. In his own day few were neutral 
in their attitudes towards him. They either hated him or loved 
him and the same has been true ever since. To see this, one 
does not have to go far back in history, for the most recent 
works dealing with 16th century Scotland manifest the old 
partisanship that characterized his own days. 


The reasons for this diversity of opinion are many. For one 
thing Knox was, as is admitted by friend and foe alike, a 
strong personality. Whatever one’s views, one cannot disregard 
him. Furthermore, if we would understand him we cannot 
separate him from his own environment and context. The 
trouble is that since his death many forget this simple and 
obvious fact. Those who disagree with his religious views tend 
to judge him by the standards of an age that is in some 
respects softer and also more hypocritical. Others, on the 
contrary, who agree with his theology, forgetting that he was 
also a man with like failings as themselves, confer upon him 
virtues and adulation that he would have been the last to 
accept. Both protagonists and antagonists have usually failed 
to see him in his context. 

In order to come to a just appreciation of him we must 
remember the troubled world in which he lived. The 16th 
century was one of constant conflict between nations: France 
against Spain, England against France and Spain, Scotland 
against England. In Scotland itself, anarchy constantly 
threatened to take over. With the king or the queen usually 
ascending the throne as a minor, the aristocracy always divided 
into factions each seeking to gain control of the government 
for its own benefit. Then with the appearance of Protestantism 
religious conflict helped to add to the confusion. 


Knox, himself, came of a farming family living on the 
borders of the burgh of Haddington, east of Edinburgh. From 
his early days he seems to have had close contact with the 
neighbouring gentry of Lothian, many of whom had already 
accepted the reformation teachings. Because of their 
Protestantism and because their lands lay athwart the English 
invasion route from Berwick to Edinburgh, they were also men 
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who had to be constantly on the alert, ready to resist 
marauding English raiders as well as persecuting Scottish 
ecclesiastics, both of whom would take their lives and their 
goods without any compunction. Such was Knox’s social 
background. 

As for the man himself, although not big physically he was 
obviously strong. But he was just as strong mentally. Probably 
educated at St. Andrews University in law, he also possessed a 
large fund of hard-headed Lowland common sense coupled 
with an equally vigorous sense of humour which came to the 
surface at unexpected moments. At the same time he had the 
usual human reactions in that on occasions he could be very 
timorous while at other times he was equally bold. He often 
overstated his case intemperately, but when the situation 
demanded, he could be understanding, comforting and very 
diplomatic. 

We do not know when he was converted to Protestantism, 
but we do know that early in his career, perhaps while at St. 
Andrews University, he came to an overpowering realization of 
his own sinfulness and the greatness of God’s grace and mercy 
in Jesus Christ. The place where he “‘cast his anchor” was in 
the 17th chapter of John, in which Christ as high priest makes 
intercession for his disciples. Once he had come to this 
knowledge, his career was changed for henceforth he was 
committed to the Lord who had redeemed him. 

Yet he did not immediately begin preaching, but became 
the tutor of the sons of two Lothian lairds. As his views 
became known, however, through his friendship with the 
Protestant preacher George Wishart who was martyred for his 
faith and through his employment by the Protestant Lothian 
lairds, he found it necessary to seek safety in St. Andrews 
Castle held by a group of men who had murdered its owner, 
Cardinal David Beaton. Some of these were Protestants who 
had taken this drastic action in revenge for Wishart’s death, 
but many had participated for more personal reasons. Knox, 
however, who entered the castle about Easter 1548, was soon 
called to be their minister. Although he hesitated to accept the 
position he eventually did, and from that time until his death 
continued to be, as he put it, “a painful preacher of the 
gospel.” 
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While his experiences up to this time had prepared him 
somewhat for the tasks of a pastor of souls, henceforth he was 
to receive a practical training which would prepare him to 
become a religious reformer. From 1548-1559 he was to go 
through a process of “hardening” which would strengthen his 
convictions, enabling him to take a stand and maintain them 
against all odds. This ten year period explains much of his 
career after 1559 for it readied him for the shock of battle. 

The major problem that faced him in St. Andrews Castle 
was the immorality and evil of the garrison, whom he rebuked 
vigorously and repeatedly but without much effect. When in 
the summer of 1548 the castle fell to a French fleet the 
garrison was carried to France, the gentlemen being 
imprisoned in castles and the common people, including Knox, 
made slaves in the royal galleys. There he suffered greatly, 
probably developing a disease that afflicted him for many 
years afterwards. When through English intercession he was 
released at the end of 1549, he went to England, but with the 
accession of Mary Tudor (“Bloody Mary’’) was forced to fly to 
France and thence to Geneva. Throughout these years he came 
to know from personal suffering the meaning of Roman 
Catholic persecution, and may also have seen other men 
burned at the stake or tortured for their faith. Experiences 
such as these could not but have their effect on his thinking. 

He also learned not to trust nobles, either English or 
Scottish. With few exceptions he found that even though they 
might make great professions of faith, most of their actions 
were determined by concern for their own economic well- 
being. Repeatedly he was faced in England and later in 
Scotland with nobles who were completely undependable 
when it came to taking a firm stand. Frequently when he 
spoke out against the rulers or warned the nobles themselves 
of the evil consequences of their actions, they turned a deaf 
ear to his words, with the contemptuous remark that he was 
“but a prating knave.” 


The people to whom he spoke most effectively and with 
whom he had the closest relations were the gentry and the 
merchant classes of the towns whether in Scotland, England or 
France. He understood them and spoke their language for he 
had come from that class of “middling” people whom he knew 
and with whom he could communicate. These were the folk 
who made up the bulk of his congregations in Berwick, 
London, Frankfurt, Dieppe and Geneva. When he came back 
to Scotland in 1559 the same types formed the backbone of 
his congregation in the High Kirk of Edinburgh. 

Another influence in his training was John Calvin, the 
Genevan reformer. Even before meeting him he had read many 
of Calvin’s works, but once he moved to Geneva, Calvin 
became one of the major intellectual and theological forces in 
his life. Closely coupled with the impact of Calvin was that of 
the Reformed Church in France of which Knox on occasion 
acted as a minister. In 1557 and 1559 he was particularly 
active as a pastor in the congregation in Dieppe. From his 
contacts with this church he learned much about church 
organization and operation. 

When he returned to his native land in 1559 he was a very 
different man from the one who had left some ten years 
earlier. And it was well that he was, for he landed at Leith in 
May 1559 in a country torn asunder by civil war with the 
Protestants in great danger from the combined forces of 
Scottish Roman Catholics and a large contingent of French 
troops. As one of his biographers has pointed out, it was 
exactly this sort of situation that put Knox on his mettle. 
Almost immediately he became the spiritual if not the military 
leader of the “‘Lords of the Congregation of Jesus Christ,” to 
give them the morale that they so sorely lacked. 
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The following year saw the Protestant victory, for with the 
help of an English army the French were forced to leave and 
the Roman Catholics for the time were subdued. Parliament 
met in August (1560) to deal with, among other things, the 
question of religion. When Knox and his Protestant supporters 
demanded that Romanism be abolished, the new doctrines 
being made the standard of the nation’s belief, parliament 
ordered them to prepare a statement of faith. This they did, 
with the help of continental examples, in four days. This Scots 
Confession parliament then adopted, making Scotland official- 
ly a Protestant country. 

That was only the first step, for many obstacles still lay 
ahead. Knox and the other leaders of the reform movement 
next presented to the nobles a blueprint for the organization 
of the new church based upon its acquisition of the old 
church’s endowments, amounting to about half the real estate 
in the country. This the nobles, who had already taken over 
most of the land, rejected out of hand. The reformers’ hope 
for adequate support of the ministry, for the development of 
education and for the care of the poor collapsed. 

A threat of a different kind came from Queen Mary who 
returned, a beautiful young widow, from France in August 
1561. She sought to overthrow the reformation by using her 
feminine wiles and charms to woo the nobles back to Roman 
Catholicism. Although Knox opposed her vigorously both in 
private and in public, she might have succeeded had her own 
foolishness not wrecked her plans. Her implication in the 
murder of her second husband, Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, 
and her subsequent marriage to his reputed murderer, the Earl 
of Bothwell, scandalized and alienated for a time most of her 
supporters, resulting in her deposition in 1567. Yet even this 
did not remove the danger, for a considerable number of those 
who had originally been vigorous Protestants now changed 
over to give her their support, even to the extent of forcing 
Knox himself, in 1571, to leave Edinburgh for the safety of St. 
Andrews. 

Throughout all this turmoil Knox constantly strove to 
deepen the church’s spiritual life and to extend its influence. 
But he had to fight a battle on many fronts not only against 
Mary who sought to undermine the reformation, but also 
against the nobles who clung firmly to the church lands they 
had taken over and against the lukewarmness of many of his 
erstwhile supporters. As his disappointment and frustration 
must have been very great one can hardly blame him if at 
times he seems to have shown some bitterness. In 1572 he 
returned from St. Andrews to Edinburgh, but to die, disap- 
pointed in many erstwhile allies but still trusting that his work 
would remain. He passed away on November 24, 1572. 

Despite his disillusionment, Knox left a legacy which few 
can equal. He was largely responsible, as was recognized in his 
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own day, for making the reformation effective in Scotland. 
Through this he has had a lasting influence not only on 
Scotland but upon the many parts of the world to which Scots 
have gone during the past 400 years. But as the founder of 
what later came to be known as Presbyterianism he has had 
even a wider influence which has affected men of all races, 
colors and languages. Most important of all, however, he 
demonstrated what one man committed to Christ and able to 
communicate with others can do in changing a country and 
even in altering the course of history.* 


THE AUTHOR is a Presbyterian minister who is professor of history at 
the University of Guelph, Ont. 
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® Our recent General Assembly theoretically had the services 
as well as the time of 252 commissioners. If one tries to 
reconstruct the actual day-by-day process of the six-day 
gathering, what percentage of those 252 men and women 
really functioned in a decisive degree? At a generous estimate, 
five per cent? Ten per cent? 

Fewer than 30 people. We could have given the whole 
Assembly agenda into their hands, and the church would have 
accomplished the same work, with the same policy decisions 
resulting — for a fraction of the expense. 

Why is it that our General Assembly operates on approxi- 
mately one-tenth of its true capacity? 

Is it because some few commissioners talk too much? 

Nonsense. Assembly’s malfunction is not caused by these 
men. Just the reverse: they are victimized by it. They are all 
people marked by knowledge, energy, Christian perceptiveness 
and evangelical vision. They represent the whole spectrum of 
theological and ecclesiological standpoints; but they have in 
common a love for the church and a concern for its renewal. 
Such qualities ought not to be an occasion of offence to the 
Assembly Presbyterians, but a stimulus. It is surely a ridiculous 
and destructive situation when the Assembly’s way of working 
forces it to choose between two bad choices. One choice is to 
be dominated by the ten percent or less who do their 
homework. The other is to suppress these commissioners’ gifts 
of energy, insight, and passion. 

No, the remedy assuredly lies not in the direction of 
suppressing the few so as to make the many more comfortable 
in their lack of involvement. 

Why not move in the opposite direction? That is, redesign 
the Assembly’s working method so that all the gifts of all the 
commissioners are given freedom, scope and stimulation to 
make their many-coloured contributions. 

Why do about 5% of the commissioners carry about 95% of 
the Assembly operation? 

Commonly, this is blamed on the speechifying of the 5%. 

But the problem is much deeper seated. Ask the elders, for 
instance, why they are so silent throughout the daily 
sederunts. Most of them will state quite cheerfully that they 
don’t know enough about the business of our high court to 
take part in the debates. They are content to sit back and let 
“the experts” argue the cases. Similarly with the women, and 
more than half the ministers. 

Let us not’ denounce these mute and under-employed 
commissioners too quickly. Let us acknowledge the severity of 
the temptations placed in their way by our present mode of 
Operating. 

One simple fact is the increasing welter.of matters to be 
dealt with. 
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In an average Assembly, there are something like 500 
motions for a commissioner to decide about and vote on. 

Study the minutes of the 1971 Assembly. On the closing 
day alone — after a good many commissioners had left for 
home — those who remained were confronted with no less 
than 208 decisions to be voted on! (I haven’t had the tenacity 
to do the motion-count for this year’s conclave.) 

I challenge anybody to find another purportedly significant 
public body that attempts to deliver responsible government at 
such a headlong pace. And can anybody assert that as many as 
half the commissioners have done enough homework on 
Assembly’s agenda to know the actual issues at stake in even 
one half of the items they are asked to vote on? 

Consequently the great majority of commissioners are not 
enabled to function at Assembly as knowledgeable and 
decisive participants. They are reduced to the role of specta- 
tors and consumers. 

As such they are sometimes impressed and even delighted 
with “the program’’; they get gollops of information and/or 
inspiration to carry back home. But sometimes also, being 
spectators and consumers, they are mystified and bored. 

They not only sit mute and leave the burden of debate to 
others; more disastrously, they vote blindly. They decide, not 
according to any clear understanding of the issues, but 
according to their impression of the spokesmen for the 
respective sides in each discussion. Often as not, their decision 
depends on how they see Dr. So-and-So casting his vote. | 

Are we going to continue blowing a major investment in | 
money and time on an Assembly? Then we ought in all 
conscience to be concerned to get far more effective participa- 
tion by the whole body of commissioners. | 

A two-day introductory travelogue has been part of - 
Assembly process since the 1968 agitations of the Congress of | 
Concern. This is a small step in the right direction. It has 
greatly enhanced one source of satisfaction among commis- © 
sioners; they can get information on their questions about the 
various departments of Assembly work. 

But that is not what the Congress of Concern was really — 
seeking in the proposal conveyed from it into the 1968 
Assembly and adopted there. The fundamental idea is still 
baulked. It sought a change in Assembly procedure to give the 
little guy, the inarticulate commissioner, a more effective 
decision-making role. Real power. A role whereby his or her 
personal experience, professional field of specialized know- 
ledge, and back-home situation, can make their full contribu- 
tion. 

Let me illustrate from the 1972 Assembly. Among the 
commissioners — to cite only two cases out of the 252 — were 
a highly trained social worker and a deputy minister of 
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education. But like all the others, these two people were 
processed simply as inquiring tourists through the two days of 
briefing. No provision was built in to the Assembly process of 
those two days for any major input from these two valuable 
specialist resources. Nor from the other 250 commissioners. 
Whatever each board or committee had formulated initially 
came through to the floor of Assembly unmodified from all 
the interviews with the touring groups of commissioners. 

There was one exception, which should be noted, praised, 
and imitated: namely the committee on organization and 
planning; it redesigned one of its key recommendations to take 
advantage of a suggestion from commissioners during the two 
days of interview. But why isn’t this process of significant 
interchange of ideas and policy formulation between the 
presenting agency and the rotating groups of commissioners 
held forth as the norm? Why doesn’t that become the raison 
d’etre for those two days? Why isn’t the fundamental working 
philosophy of Assembly updated to take full advantage of this 
very simple modification? Simple — and yet revolutionary in 
its potential for a far more dynamic Assembly. 

This updating of Assembly’s working method in favour of 
intensified and decision-affecting participation by the great 
body of commissioners is, no longer, simply an interesting 
idea. It has become a matter of extreme urgency in view of 
one of the central trends now under way in our church. That is 
the move to concentrate our administrative and program 
machinery into four powerful agencies: to wit, congregational 
life, world missions, personnel services, administrative council. 


A fifth unit in the series has begun to materialize, namely a 
communications agency. But it is still far behind the others in 
funding so it poses no power temptations competitive with the 
others for the immediate future. 

One most serious omission from this overall revamping of 
our central machinery should be noted: that is, a major agency 
to carry the theological resources portfolio. It is urgent that 
the theological sector be brought forward into reasonable 
balance of power and influence with the five already opera- 
tional. 

I have been willing to support the evolution toward 
consolidation into these six major agencies; indeed I was 
among the small group of imagineers who conceived the design 
back in the days of the Price-Waterhouse analysis and report. 
But now the new set-up is moving from the realm of ideas to 
the realm of realization. One may begin to quaver a bit and 
wonder — what have we hatched here? 

My own conviction is that the evolution is both necessary 
and healthful — provided. Provided another range of evolution 
keeps pace with it. And that is, the continuing evolution of 
our system of church courts. 

November, 1972 


We must rationalize and dynamize our method of working 
— specifically for purposes of this article in regard to our 
General Assembly. Then we need not fear domination on the 
part of Assembly’s high-octane new agencies. But can we leave 
Assembly where it has been, operating with horse-and-buggy 
methodology, at about 10 per cent of its potential? Then we 
would be facing a worsened instead of a bettered future as a 
denomination. 


A notice of motion embodying a proposal to update 
Assembly’s working method was buried alive in the dying 
moments of our 1972 meeting. The finesse with which the 
funeral was done was fascinating. But burial of a remedy is 
surely a ludicrous method of trying to fend off the looming 
danger. And so I think the hound dogs of reform must not 
allow themselves the luxury of being discouraged by the 
frightened fierceness of the church’s watch-dogs. We must 
keep on digging up the buried bones of important ideas. 


The proposal contained in the extirpated notice of motion 
would retain the present introductory touristing, but compress 
it considerably. This would gain about a day and a half for the 
commissioners to get down to serious work on what has been 
presented to them during the tours. 

The means would be a working group. All the myriad 
morass of Assembly business would be sorted into, say, seven 
or eight major sectors of Christian concern and responsibility. 
All the items of business relating to one of the seven or eight 
major topics would be assigned to the working group bearing 
that identification. Each commissioner would be free to select 
the working group of paramount interest to him or her. 
Presumably this would be the working group where that 
commissioner’s particular store of competence and experience 
would contribute most fruitfully. 


It would be the task of a working group to take in hand all 
the overtures, reports, statistics and proposals coming before 
Assembly from whatever source, relating to its assigned topic 
of responsibility. From these it would meld a consolidated, 
clarified, effectively debatable set of policy recommendations. 
These would then be debated in plenary Assembly. And they 
would be decided by the whole body of commissioners. 

Our present operating rules are dedicated to maintaining a 
hoary fiction. That fiction is that the commissioners are 
equally interested and equally competent in all the complex 
sectors of Assembly’s docket of business. What this achieves in 
practice is to leave a very small group, those who have learned 
how the machinery works, to exercise the power and the 
responsibility which belong to the whole body. 

Fiction is an admirable medium in communication — but in 
church government it is a deadly disorder. * 
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WHY A Crit 


@® Why a church library? We have so many commitments and 
projects now. Must we add another? 

In the last ten years thousands of Christian books have 
flooded the market. And, at last most of them are for laymen. 
Christian men and women, everywhere, are writing books 
about life, about the problems that face you and me. They are 
sharing their experiences with us. What’s more, books for 
teen-agers are really for them and parents find the help they 
need to answer that question, “Where can I find God, 
Mommy?” I am convinced that the church library can play a 
significant part in a congregation’s life. 

I began visiting church libraries — something relatively new, 
so I thought, except for the large or wealthy congregation. I 
was wrong. New church building plans frequently include 
room for budding libraries. All across Canada Christians are 
recognizing church libraries for what they are — a vital part of 
the church’s growing ministry in the world today. 

Even the smallest church will find this project is not 
beyond its means. One small church began the most modest of 
libraries several years ago. Today it has over 3,000 books. In 
its new building the library centre will be housed in three 
rooms. 

The right books can be great ministers for God, they can 
have considerable effect on the reader. If you are reading good 
Christian literature, your mind expands and your heart fills 
with new faith and love as you learn how God works in and 
through others. You can’t help but be challenged! You realize 
that God can make even you into a new man or woman. 

Christian reading also teaches. You increase your know- 
ledge of the Bible, gain in understanding of yourself and 
others, becoming a more effective witness in all areas of your 
life. Books abound to help you in your study and devotional 
life. John Wesley said, “Reading Christians are growing 
Christians. When Christians cease to read, they cease to grow.” 

Our “printed ministers” bring the church’s ministry into 
the home, especially into the leisure hours. Here the witness 
for Christ reaches many times beyond that of personal 
contact. One women commented to her librarian, “I wish I 
could be like the woman in that book!” After some discussion 
she decided to talk to the minister about the “how” of her 
faith. 


Another couple, after their son’s graduation, thanked the 
librarian for her help. “We followed the suggestions in one of 
your books on managing your money for God,” the mother 
explained. Can God so speak to us? Can he provide us with the 
resources, the knowledge of his will through books? 

What about Christian young people? Aren’t they demand- 
ing answers to present-day problems? And the answers are 
there — to be read — if the church has a library. 

Guide children in their reading from pre-school age up. 
Provide challenging and interesting books. Encourage them in 
good reading habits and away from cheap, destructive books. 
It’s another ministry that builds strong Christian character and 
moulds warm, responsive disciples. 

Church work demands trained and informed lay leaders. 
Through books and audio-visual aids from your library- 
resource centre these people can better prepare themselves for 
more effective service. Even experienced, professional teachers 
are aware of the need to continually study and keep informed. 
Help your leaders. Include materials needed for group work, 
projects, even parties. Books on teaching methods, prayer, 
Bible study and interpretation and helps for devotionals are 
most valuable. 

If you have established a library, consider developing it into 
a resource centre that includes audio-visual aids. Filmstrips, 
records, cassettes — all provide a tremendous variety of uses. 
Tape Sunday’s service and develop a ministry to the shut-ins. 
Cassette tapes are available with studies for group discussion. 
Tape recorders are effective teaching instruments for the 
church schools and midweek youth groups. 

Are you interested in a library for your congregation? To 
help you I strongly recommend the following: A Library 
Resource Centre For Your Church (a leadership training kit) 
by Arlie G. Freer, $2; and Successful Church Libraries by 
Elmer L. Towns and Cyril J. Barber, $1.95. Both are available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 

Now, before you begin, study all you can find on church 
libraries. Visit some and talk with other church librarians. 
Their enthusiasm is catching! 

Under your Christian education committee’s guidance a 
library committee must first come into being. If possible, the 
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four or five members of this committee should represent all 
activities and age groups within the congregation. Members of 
this committee must have a sincere interest in this project and 
an honest desire to promote it as a ministry in your church. 

The committee’s first task is the choosing and appointing of 
a librarian. This is the key! No library will succeed without a 
capable but, equally important, enthusiastic administrator. 
Choose carefully. Keep in mind the following qualifications: 
Christian character, consecration and co-operation, apprecia- 
tion of books and their ministry, dependability, organizational 
and leadership ability, and initiative. 

Now, where will you put your library? A separate room is 
ideal but many cannot begin that way. However, whether a 
whole room or just a quiet corner, make it attractive, clean 
and bright, with colour. Adequate shelving, good lighting and 
ventilation are musts. But, above all, the library must be 
accessible — on the ground floor, if possible — and close to a 
main entry where there is a heavy flow of traffic. Or a portable 
library on wheels may be stationed, along with a library 
assistant, in a heavy traffic area. Through this same system the 
library may be taken to meetings involving senior citizens or 
the handicapped. 

Finally, you select books! If yours is a small library, start 
with a few books from each of these categories: Bible — 
commentary, general and doctrine, Christian life, marriage, 
devotions (one for each age group), missions, Christian 
education, biographies, teaching methods and helps, children’s 
topical subjects (drugs, Jesus movement, etc.) and fiction for 
both children and adults. 

As to the cost of books, don’t be afraid to shop around. 
There are such things as book sales. Competition is developing 
in this area as well. Most book stores give at least ten percent 
discount to church libraries. Presbyterian Publications 
encourages congregations to establish libraries by giving 10 to 
20 percent depending on the size of the order. Check with the 
book stores in your area, or in the nearby cities. Shop 
carefully but maintain a balance as you add to your library. 
Know your own church’s needs and see that your library does 
its best to meet them. 

How do you finance this project? If your church is 
fortunate, a memorial gift might be the answer. However, 


regardless of the size of the church, a yearly grant should be 
included in the church’s budget. This amount can be 
augmented by memorial gifts, class or group projects, even 
book showers according to your library’s needs. Prepare a list 
of desired books so that donors may contribute well-chosen 
and useful books. 

Some congregations designate one Sunday as Library 
Sunday. At this time a special offering is received for purchase 
of new books. Members of the congregation may choose to 
give a book instead, from the list of desired books. 

In other churches the librarian and staff purchase a good 
selection (the number depending on the congregation’s size) 
and sell them to church members. Members are encouraged to 
read the books they buy, and invited to donate them to the 
library. 

The ways and means of financing your library are 
numerous. Experiment. Choose what is best for your congrega- 
tion. 

As a last step, prepare your books correctly before shelving. 
A little effort in the beginning lays an excellent foundation for 
your library’s future. See the detailed instructions in the book, 
Successful Church Libraries. Set up a system known to the 
public, one that all staff members can work with easily. 

Plan an open house and dedication service for your new 
library. Invite small groups in and help them become 
acquainted with this new ministry. Ask your librarian to visit 
the church school and other groups to stimulate interest. In 
some areas the church library can be opened to the com- 
munity at large. What a powerful witness! 

Your church library can also promote involvement. 
Conduct a children’s story hour on a weekly basis. A junior 
high or young peoples’ group can visit shut-ins with books. 
The C.G.I.T. can call on the nursing homes. Books delivered in 
this way not only bring books, they bring people. People say, 
“IT care.” And Christian fellowship becomes a reality! 

It is our Christian responsibility to introduce people to 
books that will enrich their lives, thereby benefitting the 
church. For, as S. Parkes Cadman said, “‘A man is himself, plus 
the books he reads.’”’* 


MRS. BEATON, a former member of The Record staff, is the wife of 
the Presbyterian minister at Listowel, Ont. 
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Should church papers 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
Pulled out a plum 
S And said, “What a good boy am I!”’ 


ome readers have the same idea about the church press as 
little Jack Horner did about himself. They feel that a church 
paper or magazine should always be a mirror, reflecting how 
“good” are the churches and denominational bodies. 

Traditionally, we have drawn a line between what we think 
is “good” church news, and what is “‘bad” secular news. We 
often expect the secular press to print only what is “bad,” and 
the church press to publish only what is “good.” But both 
viewpoints are distortions, for not all secular news is bad. And 
not all church news is good! 

“But I read all I want to about political intrigue, crime, 
corruption and the like in the daily papers,’ Mr. Church 
Member complains. “When I pick up a religious journal, I want 
to find something good, something inspirational.” 

Certainly the church-related periodical should major in 
good, wholesome articles and news reporting. But what if 
something happens in one’s church or denomination that is 
not-so-good? Should we hang our wash in public for everyone 
to see? 

What brought this to my attention with force was someth- 
ing that happened in a couple of prominent congregations in 
my own denomination. I am referring to the First Baptist 
churches in Birmingham, Alabama and Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Baptist Press, news service of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, released stories on the internal problems of both 
churches. 

Reader reaction among Baptists was mixed. A number of 
readers wrote to Baptist papers, saying, “This kind of material 
is altogether out of place in a religious publication.” Their 
arguments ran something like this: 

(1) Internal church issues resemble “personal family 
problems” and shouldn’t be plastered over the front pages. 
“These are local problems to be solved locally, and are of no 
business or interest to outsiders,” they argued. 

(2) Others said churches get enough bad publicity without 
the press adding to it. “Why, some people might read those 
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stories and never want to go to church,” they reasoned. 

I think both arguments are faulty. And here’s why. 

First, who is to say that any given church problem is only a 
“local family affair of no concern to anyone else?” If so, 
would not the same be true of dissension in regional, state and 
national church bodies? 

No church or denominational body is an island to itself. If 
for no other reason, we should be aware of unusual tensions so 
we can pray for and better understand each other. 

Now as to the second objection, that unfavourable stories 
might turn some people off. 

If this reasoning is correct, then it follows that churches are 
justified in “fooling” the public into thinking they are oases of 
perfection. Surely we don’t mean this. It would be much like a 
hospital advertising that it has no sick patients, or asking the 
newspaper to withold the names of patients who died! | 

The cases I have cited happened in churches of my own 
denomination. But I am certain that examples could be 
multiplied in every church and denominational body in the 
world. | 

And here’s why. Because churches are made up of people, 
and whether they are Methodist people or Presbyterian people 
or Lutheran people, they have certain common and human 
traits. 

So without knowing the church or denomination, I can tell — 
you two or three things about it. First, there are some things 
that happen in that church which are regrettable. Second, — 
there are leaders in that church who would like to keep such — 
things quiet. And third, there are members in that church who — 
would resent any publicity, even though they might not be — 
involved themselves. 

As far as church publicity is concerned, we’ve been in a rut 
too long. And that rut is the fear that the world might discover — 
that we don’t always pull out a good plum when we reach in 
the Christmas pie! Yet we want to live in such a pie-in-the-sky 
illusion. An illusion of grandeur, of pious makebelieve, of 
everything’s-under-controlitis. 

Efforts to hush-hush an issue sometimes come from church 
and denominational leaders. And the man-in-the-pew may 
unwittingly encourage them by his insistence that he find 
nothing in his paper that is shocking or upsetting. 

But church and denominational leaders should fear 
publicity only if they are doing something they shouldn’t. If 
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they are above board, they should welcome inquiry and the 
full sharing of information. 

Actually, an open press is the best friend that a conscien- 
tious church leader can have. In that open press, the issues will 
be aired and debated until truth eventually comes to the front. 
The honest and dedicated leader is at a disadvantage whenever 
rumour-mongers run rampant in personal conversations and 
telephone calls, yet never are forced out into the open in the 
public press. 

If church leaders want a controlled press, they should at 
least be honest enough to admit that this is the identical tool 
used so effectively by totalitarian states. 

Pulitzer-prize-winning novelist James Michener was one of 
the writers who went with U.S. President Richard Nixon on 
his precedent-breaking trip to Peking in February of 1972. 

Michener tells about a visit with Premier Chou-En-lai, at the 
time 73, and probably the strongest man in China. They were 
interrupted when the editor of the Peking People’s Daily 
arrived to show Chou the dummy of a front page for his 
approval! 

Is it any wonder, Michener surmised, why most Chinese are 
still unaware that man has walked on the moon? 

Premier Chou controls the Chinese newspapers because he 
wants to control the Chinese people. But the goal of church 
leadership is not to “control” the members, but rather to 
serve. If our goals in the church are manipulation, self-seeking, 
and power, then let’s live under the illusion that all the plums 
in the pie are good. And say that they are good, in our 
magazines and newspapers. But if our goal is service, then 
honesty and openness in the church press is a necessity. 

In the spring of 1972, a federal judge in Washington, D.C. 
set aside the 1969 reelection of W.A. (Tony) Boyle as 
president of the United Mine Workers union. The judge found, 
among other things, that Boyle had illegally used the United 
Mine Workers Journal as a “campaign instrument.” This is 
another example of how a manipulated press can lead to a 
manipulated people. 


“Oh, but that wouldn’t happen in a church organization,” 
someone complains. We certainly hope it wouldn’t. But that 
doesn’t mean it can’t happen. It also means that it is wrong — 
morally wrong — to name a person to a responsible church 
position and then dangle before him the temptation to use his 
powers to control the church press. Such powers should never 
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be granted in the first place. 

If these examples are not enough, then take a look at the 
visit of President Nixon to Russia in the spring of 1972. In a 
release from Moscow, the Associated Press said, “The Soviet 
press is often called upon to prepare the public for a major 
policy decision and to create an air of unanimous support for 
government moves.” 

One way the Soviets managed the press during Nixon’s visit 
was to print a number of lettérs to the editor, praising the 
wisdom of the government in hosting President Nixon. The 
letters came from all walks of Russian life. But they had one 
thing in common. All of them were letters of praise. The 
official Soviet press allows no criticism. 

The communist party controls the Soviet press for one 
reason. It wants also to control the Soviet people. So it is not a 
question of press-control, but of people-control. 

These examples from China, the UMW, and Russia are not 
for the purpose of saying that ulterior motives are found 
among all church leaders. The purpose is not to raise 
suspicions about the rank and file of church leaders, most of 
whom are conscientious and dedicated persons. 

The only purpose is to reinforce the necessity of a free and 
open church press. We may not always like what we read, but 
remember, we don’t always like what life offers. So if we want 
to live in a real world — including the world of religion — we 
must read what is actually going on in that world. Not what 
we would like to go on, or should be going on! 

Had you been writing the New Testament, would you have 
mentioned the dissention in the church at Corinth? Or the 
disagreement between Paul and Barnabas? 

I'm glad God didn’t use timid authors to write the New 
Testament. Instead, we have a book that dealt with actual life 
in the first century. And because it faced those issues, we have 
biblical solutions to similar problems in the 20th century. 

How can we solve disputes if we hesitate to air them? The 
problems that turn sour and give food poisoning to Christian 
people are those buried in damp cellars of secrecy — not those 
exposed to the light of public opinion.* 


na 


THE AUTHOR of this article provided by the Associated Church Press 
syndication service is the editor of the “Illinois Baptist.” 
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Q Why is it that ministers, in 
having their pictures taken for pub- 
lication, seldom wear their clerical 
collars? 


A If this is a fact, I suppose there 
are many like my correspondent 
who wish to be saved the difficulty 
of working out who is who. Many 
ministers would take it as a com- 
pliment that without a clerical col- 
lar they cannot be distinguished 
from the men of their congrega- 
tions. The Presbyterian Church, 
through the years, though stating 
the ministry and the eldership are 
“orders” within the church and 
therefore ‘“‘set apart” as the rite of 
ordination puts it, nevertheless does 
not wish to over-emphasize this. 
The result could be a threat to the 
church as a family. We are all one in 
Christ, but in that oneness we have 
different gifts and therefore dif- 
ferent functions. The range of op- 
inion on this general subject is the 
widest possible. I have had parish- 
ioners who wished me never to 
wear a clerical collar, even in the 
pulpit, and I have had parishioners 
who wished me never to be seen in 
public without wearing a clerical 
collar. What did I do? As I pleased, 
of course. 

There is no law in the church 
concerning the wearing of clerical 
collars. The clerical collar (wrongly 
called a Roman collar) is a little 
over a century old in the form that 
we know it. A priest friend tells me 
that the church of Rome has no law 
on this; only a strong custom for 
public appearances, and that their 
bishops usually issue directives. I 
have observed that there are many 
Roman Catholic priests wearing 
clerical collars less and less for 
street wear and informal gatherings. 
Someone, one of these days, is going 
to write an adequate history of 
clerical attire. I have in my files 
amusing illustrations of what, at 
given times, is considered accep- 
table, and of the storm that is 
stirred up when the acceptable cus- 
toms are defied. 

The subject is an interesting one, 
but of small importance. The basic 
consideration is that things must be 
done decently and in order. (1 
Corinthians 14:40). 


Q. Has the minister, in the pulpit, 
freedom of conscience to speak as 
he pleases? 


A Certainly not. There is no 
divine right of ministers. If a minis- 
ter ‘“‘speaks as he pleases’ and 
defends his point of view as free- 
dom of conscience, permit me to 
say (as John Knox said to Queen 
Mary in another way) that his 
conscience is not in good working 
order. This catch-phrase, “‘freedom 
of conscience,” is often nothing but 
a claim to personal infallibility. It 
has been used by fanatics for 
centuries. 

A Presbyterian minister, by the 
vows of his ordination, must 
respect the official doctrine of the 
church. He must also hold himself 
in obedience to the judgment of his 
fellow ministers in the presbytery. 
These obligations are inescapable in 
our law and procedure. If a minis- 
ter, claiming freedom of con- 
science, utters heresy he can be 
brought to trial. No one may dic- 
tate to him what he shall say from 
his pulpit, but after he says it he is 
answerable. If he claims God has 
spoken to him, his fellow ministers 
may rightly say that God has also 
spoken to them and then pro- 
ceed to say where and why he is 
wrong. Naturally, there is appeal to 
synod and Assembly. 

Moreover, he may not be utter- 
ing heresy but he may so fail to 
declare all the counsel of God as to 
bring his words and conduct under 
review by the presbytery. Suppose, 
for example, that I should preach 
week after week after week upon 
the judgment of God. The doctrine 
would be beyond reproach, but the 
emphasis upon it would affect my 
“reputation and usefulness,” as the 
Book of Forms phrases it. My claim 
to be following my conscience 
could — and should — be challenged 
by the presbytery. [’d say it is a 
kind of heresy to believe that my 
conscience is a sealed-in unit, guar- 
anteed for life. 

The Presbyterian Church is 
rightly known for the freedom its 
ministers have as prophets. The 
word “prophet” primarily means 
“one speaking on behalf of.” There 
are limits to the functions of a 
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prophet. Without these limits, 
which are regulatory matters of the 
Book of Forms, we shall be back in 
the days of the judges (Judges 
21:25) when every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. 
And I suppose he defended himself 
on the score of sincerity and 
freedom of conscience. 


Why is not the Shorter 

Catechism being used as much 
as it used to be? 

Wem) have") aaeditferencemmon 

opinion here, my _  cor- 
respondent and I. True, the awards 
for memorizing the Shorter 
Catechism are fewer and fewer, but 
on the other hand many congrega- 
tions use the Shorter Catechism for 
responsive readings, the minister 
reading the question and_ the 
congregation the answer, three or 
four questions at a time. Most of 
these congregations cover the 107 
questions in about a year. As a 
pastor, I used the S.C. in this way 
for years, often basing the 
Sac drenisamesehmOnaeeOnmamtie 
question or questions of the day. 

I am sure my readers will not fail 
to observe that if there is a revival 
of interest in the Shorter Catechism 
it likely stems from the desire to 
recover a sense of doctrinal security 
in a rather frightening world. 


Q / have been told that we Pres- 

byterians believe whatever is 
must be. It doesn’t sound right to 
me, but is this right? 

Entirely wrong. Historically, 

Presbyterians are inclined to 
believe and often do believe that 
whatever is is wrong, and therefore 
they had better do something about 
it. Presbyterians believe they are 
partners with God and must seek 
the revelation of the Divine will to 
help change both people and things. 
In this process Presbyterians know 
they may have to pay a heavy 
penalty, but accept that as part of 
the Divine will; they are “resigned” 
to it. See Hebrews, chapter eleven, 
verses 13, 39 and 40. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. Include name and address, for 
information only, 


Start something good today with Canada Savings 
Bonds! They're the go-ahead way to save for the future 
without worry. Canada Savings Bonds are safe. They're 
backed by all the resources of Canada and they pay 
good interest year after year. 

New Canada Savings Bonds yield an average of 
7.30% a year when held to maturity. Each $100 bond 
begins with $5.50 interest for the first year, pays $7.00 
interest for the second year, pays $7.50 interest for each 
of the next four years, and then pays $7.75 interest for 
each of the last six years. On top of this you can earn 
interest on your interest and make each $100 grow 
to $233.25 in just 12 years. 


GO AHEAD! 
BUY CANADA 
SAVINGS BONDS 


START SOMETHING GOOD TODAY 


Canada Savings Bonds are instant cash. They can be 
redeemed anytime at your bank at their full face value plus 
earned interest. 

Canada Savings Bonds are easy to buy. They're 
available in amounts ranging from $50 up to a limit of 
$50,000. You can buy them in three different ways: 

(a) for cash where you work, bank or invest 

(b) on instalments through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work 

(cl or on instalments through the Monthly Savings Plan 
where you bank or invest. 

Go ahead! Start something good today! Buy Canada 
Savings Bonds. 
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News 


Churches aid Sudan 


Sudan’s most “pressing problem” is 
development, according to a church relief 
and rehabilitation worker based in Juba 
in southern Sudan. Edmund Donovan of 
the Sudan Council of Churches’ relief and 
rehabilitation commission told World 
Council of Churches staff that the need is 
to find ways in which “the people of 
southern Sudan are enabled to develop 
themselves and their country after the 
hardships and neglect of the past 17 
years.” 

The WCC has so far transferred more 
than $420,000 for the purchase and 
supply of medicines, food, vehicles, blan- 
kets, seeds, tools and shelter. Church 
agencies in Europe and North America 
are holding special fund-raising campaigns 
this autumn in support of the $2.5 
million target set by the WCC. 

The major contribution of the Coun- 
cil’s commision on inter-church aid, refu- 
gee and world service (CICARWS) will be 
assistance towards the building of nine 
villages in Upper Nile, Bahr el Ghazal and 
Equatoria provinces. The villages will be 
part of existing communities and will be 
provided with clinics, schools and water. 
Help will also be given to agricultural and 
economic development. 

Bishop Benjamin W. Yugusuk, Angli- 
can Bishop of Southern Sudan, recently 
returned from a long trip through the 
“bush” areas where he confirmed more 
than 1,500 people. Much of his journey 
was on foot. He reported: “‘There is a 
spirit of unity prevailing among the 
people. Difficulties have welded them 
into oneness. I was so impressed .. . I can 
now rest assured that my people are 


happy.” 


A first for India 


Equal numbers of Indian Protestants, 
Syrian Orthodox and Roman Catholics 
have held the first-ever official conversa- 
tion on faith and order subjects of mutual 
interest. 

The group of 31 churchmen, including 
bishops, teachers of theology and church 
leaders, came together with the full ap- 
proval of the Catholic Bishops’ Con- 
ference, the Syrian Orthodox Church and 
churches affiliated with the National 
Christian Council of India. They met for 
eight days at the Spiritual Life Centre in 
Nasrapur. 

They were able to record broad agree- 
ments as well as points of specific disa- 
greement on such subjects as (1) the 
structure of visible unity, (2) priesthood, 
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ministry and ordination, (3) scripture, 
tradition, authority and (4) Mariology. 

The group expressed gratitude that “‘in 
a way beyond our expectations, the Holy 
Spirit has enabled us to worship together, 
to speak together seriously and frankly 
about the things that divide us, and to 
live together in a joyful fellowship.” They 
also voiced the assurance that “it is his 
will to draw the churches in India into 
closer fellowship.” 

Findings were sent to the sponsoring 
bodies in the hope that they would lead 
to further study on both a regional and a 
national level. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH and Prince Philip celebrate their 25th wedding anniversary on November 


20th. They were married in 1947. 


Study technology 


The 25-member working committee 
on church and society of the World 
Council of Churches devised a twofold 
program for 1973 that includes both 
regional conferences on science, techno- 
logy and society and stress on the theolo- 
gical dimension of the subject. 

Meeting in Wales in September, the 
committee approved the holding of re- 
gional conferences in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America similar to that which took 
place last March in Ghana. The Asian 
meeting is scheduled for the first week of 
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April under the sponsorship of the WCC, 
the East Asia Christian Conference and 
the World Student Christian Federation. 
The goal of the sessions is to learn from 
citizens of those continents how prob- 
lems of technology, economic growth and 
the uses of science affect them. 

A week-long regional conference on 
the scientific future of industrialized 
nations seen from a Christian perspective 
is scheduled for May, 1973, in Europe. It 
will bring together 45 or 50 persons 
including industrialists, politicians, scien- 
tists and theologians. Financing has been 
assured by a grant from the Washington 
National Cathedral. 

After hearing a request from the WCC 
Central Committee that attention be 
given to the quality of life, the working 
committee agreed to increase the theolo- 
gical depth of its studies of such issues as 
genetics and the population explosion. A 
meeting of scientists and theologians in 
mid-1973 will work on the theological 
dimensions of these problems. 


Deaconess council 


A French-Canadian Roman Catholic 
retreat centre was the location for the 
third biennial meeting of the council of 
the Order of Deaconesses, August 29 to 
September 1. It met at Acceuil Jean 
XXIII on the east end of Montreal island, 
and focused on issues surrounding the 
role of women in church and society, 
particularly as related to Presbyterian 
deaconesses. 

The theme speaker was Dr. Marion 
Powell, professor at the University of 
Toronto, whose field is family planning. 
The Rev. Jack Cooper, director of person- 
nel services, discussed the function of 
that committee. A paper by Dr. L. H. 
Fowler on the ordained diaconate was 
presented. And an ecumenical panel re- 
ported on the World Diaconia meeting in 
New York. 

Workshops considered the role and 
function of deaconesses. Problems in ful- 
filling the ministry of deaconesses were 
discussed in study groups. These were 
seen as: church structure and lack of 
access to responsible participation in the 
courts of the church; the image of the 
deaconess; the prevalent limiting view of 
deaconess work; definition of the role of 
women in church life; re-articulation of 
the goals and their ministry; the stipend 
structure; apathy of lay people to the 
church; and unworkable team structures. 
The study groups reported on the training 
of deaconesses, plans to set up regional 
conferences of deaconesses, the role of 
the inactive deaconess (who might be 
made available for short or part-time 
employment by the church); and plans 
for a public relations campaign. 

The executive for the coming two 
years were elected as follows: president, 
Ann Drummond; first vice-president, Jean 
Gardner; second vice-president, Barbara 
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—hut what a difference now! 


Elizabeth Dass was admitted to the 
Nazareth Home in Calcutta a few 
days after we received this Casework- 
er’s report “Elizabeth’s father 
used to be a street cleaner, died from 
typhus. Her mother is very weak from 
a recent illness—indeed it is remark- 
able she is alive at all. Only work 
available to this woman is in a match 
factory where she earns two rupees a 
day (26¢) ... Home conditions: one 
room bustee occupied by several other 
persons besides Elizabeth and her 
mother . . . two sisters died of small- 
pox”. 


But, just look at her now, Her legs 
are stronger . . . she can walk and 
run and is beginning to read and can 
already write her name. 

Every day desperate reports like the 
one above reach our overseas field 


offices, For only $12 a month you 
can sponsor a needy little boy or girl 
in the country of your choice, or 
let us select a child for you from our 
emergency list. 


In a few weeks, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, along with 
a personal history, and information 
about the project where your child 
receives help. Your child will write 
to you, and you will receive the orig- 
inal plus an English translation — 
direct from an overseas office. 


Please, won’t you help? Today? 


Sponsors are urgently needed this 
month for children in: India, Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, Nigeria, Burundi, 
Africa, Pakistan, Mexico, South 
America. (Or let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


I wish to ‘‘sponsor” a boy [) girl for 


one year in... 
(Name ‘Country) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year ( first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $......... 

(0 Please send me more information. 
INGTMG Me stn aim orisha enemas ra te Ahh ay, 
AGELESS: rune yrs Raven gare eae il 
Placeneres testo we tos Province is a 


--CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA — 


CCF is experienced, effi- ; 
cient, economical and | 
conscientious, Approved by 
the Income Tax Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S, 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- ; 
untary Foreign Aid, | 
Christian Children’s : 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world i 
since 1938 and at present assists over r 110, 000 g 
children in more than 800 Homes and 4 
projects in over 50 countries, P-11-72 § 


Woodruff; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
Henderson, “inactive” representative, 
Joanne Kristensen, and overseas represen- 
tative, Dorothy Bulmer. 


A Canadian premiere 


Jack Green and Valerie Dunn have 
collaborated in the writing of a new 
musical, Voogenesis. Through drama, song 
and dance sequences, it explores the 
paths to fulfilment and liberation for 
ordinary people in daily life. A theatre- 
in-the-round environment, an intimate 
setting, and creative drama techniques 
will encourage audience involvement. Its 
premiere performance will be at St. 
Giles-Kingsway Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, November 2, at 8 p.m., continu- 
ing on successive Fridays and Saturdays 
during that month. 


TV highlights 


The problems of urban areas will be 
examined on Where We Live, another in 
the award-winning Human Journey series, 
to be repeated on the CTV network 
Sunday November 12 at 10 p.m. 

On November 13 and 20 Man Alive 
(CBC), will explore the phenomenon of 
prenatal life, discussing the question, “Is 
life human while still in the womb?” 
Apartheid is the subject of the November 
27 program, featuring Beyers Naude, 
leader of South Africa’s Afrikhaan Christ- 
ians. 


Moratorium on missions? 


The question of a moratorium on 
sending and receiving money and mission- 
ary personnel was raised at a recent 
meeting of the WCC’s committee on 
ecumenical sharing of personnel (ESP). 
As the committee sought for structures to 
internationalize the exchange of person- 
nel between churches in all parts of the 
world on a basis of equality and mutuali- 
ty, it was inevitable that the moratorium 
issue would arise. 

It was put by the Rev. John Gatu, 
general secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. He said that many 
Third World churches continued to have a 
feeling of foreign domination. Past pat- 
terns of domination and dependence, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, inhibit 
rather than enhance the response to 
God’s mission both in “sending” and 
“receiving” churches, he said. 

He called for a cessation of personnel 
and funds “for a reasonable length of 
time” to allow review of the best use of 
persons and money in response to God’s 
mission and the churches’ search for 
selfhood. 

Mr. Gatu thought that true selfhood 
might be better achieved through a period 
of independence rather than by gradual 
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modification of existing patterns. Thus 
moratorium would be a dynamic process 
leading to true partnership and inter- 
dependence. Any initiative for a morator- 
ium should be taken by “receiving” 
churches. 

Other members of the ESP committee 
questioned the wisdom of a moratorium. 


They said it would lead to a “breaking of 


fellowship” and divisiveness. 

Taking no action on the proposal, the 
committee decided that three or four 
people should prepare a major working 
document on the subject to be presented 
to the commission on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service in November 
and to the commission on world mission 
and evangelism at its Bangkok Assembly 
next January. 

One suggestion was to have people 
from other continents go as missionaries 
to Europe and North America. If they 
were treated as “partners in mission” 
rather than as curiosities, their insights 
and imagination could be useful at many 
points. Also home mission boards need to 
join overseas boards in seeking a new 
relationship with the overseas churches, 
the ESP committee said. Only then will 
there be ‘‘a creative breakthrough which 
will ultimately affect the way congrega- 
tions and individual Christians in all 
continents understand their relationships 
with their neighbours across the world.” 


Grey Cup day service 


At 9.30 a.m. on the day of the Grey 
Cup football game a special worship 
service will be held in New Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, almost opposite the 
Ivor Wynn Stadium in Hamilton, Ont. 

Since the area will be blocked off for 
the game later that day, the congregation 
had advanced its hour of service and is 
inviting visitors to worship with them. 

The Rev. Reid Thompson will conduct 
the service, and the guest preacher will be 
the Rev. Robert Rumball, a former foot- 
ball player. 


Aborigines’ Land Rights 


The World Council of Churches has 
called on the Australian government to 
take immediate steps to grant land title 
rights to Aborigines in the Northern 
Territory and to meet the representa- 
tional and employment needs of Abori- 
gines throughout the country. 

Officers of the Council acted at the 
request of the Central Committee which 
considered the problem at its recent 
meeting. The Rev. Frank Engel, general 
secretary of the Australian Council of 
Churches, was asked to convey the re- 
quest to Prime Minister William 
McMahon. 

The World Council’s letter said: “The 
strong cultural and religious significance 


of the land for the Aborigines, coupled 
with the demand for human rights, merits 
immediate action from the Australian 
government to transform cultural ties and 
moral rights into legal land title rights. No 
concept of lease-hold, however unres- 
tricted, can afford sufficient protection 


In Sydney, Mr. Engel commented that 
the government’s failure to act “has 
created bitterness and despair and pushed 
peaceful Aborigines in the direction of 
violence. We cannot delay much longer 
showing the Aborigines and the inter- 
national community that we recognize 
the Aborigines’ right to land, as the 
original, indigenous people — a right 
possessed without question by Maoris, 
North American Indians and Eskimos.” 


Aid expelled Asians 


In a message to British churches, Dr. 
Alan A. Brash, director of the com- 
mission on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service of the World Council of 
Churches, has made it clear that the WCC 
is ready to help with the resettlement of 
Asians from Uganda in whatever way it 
can. Dr. Brash told the Rev. Alan Booth, 
director of Christian Aid, the British 
churches’ relief and development agency, 
that “‘we stand by to help the churches in 
Uganda or Britain and are ready to 
participate financially and in any other 
way that would be relevant.” 

Following passage of a resolution by 
the WCC Central Committee expressing 
concern and asking staff to keep the 
situation under review, the WCC has 
supported the All Africa Conference of 
Churches in its efforts to discuss the 
problem with Ugandan government of- 
ficials. And the Council backed attempts 
by the New Zealand and Australian Coun- 
cils of Churches to persuade their govern- 
ments to allow Ugandan Asians to settle 
there. 

Meanwhile the British Council of 
Churches has been instrumental in setting 
up a welfare committee to meet the 
expected needs of the Asians. Officers of 
the BCC have asked the churches and 
individual Christians “to make a generous 
and concerted response to the challenge 
of this harassed minority.” 


WCC membership grows 


The central committee of the World 
Council of Churches has accepted applica- 
tions from eight churches applying for 
full membership and one church seeking 
associate status. Unless objection is re- 
ceived from more than one-third of the 
member churches within six months, the 
applicants shall be declared elected, under 
the constitution. 

Total membership of the World Coun- 
cil will then stand at 263 Protestant, — 
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As a clergyman, you’re entitled to lower insurance rates. 


Here’s why. Because statistics prove 
clergymen live longer than almost 
any other group. Since these 
statistics are a major factor in life 
insurance rates, the longer you live 
the lower your rates should be. 


We sell to clergymen. Other 
companies don’t treat clergymen 
as a special group. They lump you 
right in with everybody else. That 
means higher rates. But since we 
sell life insurance only to clergymen 
and career religious workers, our 
rates are considerably lower. It’s 
really as simple as that. 


Of all faiths. We started out in 
1717 just for Presbyterians. But 
now our policyholders include 
Methodists, United Church, Jews, 
Anglicans, Buddhists, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Churches of Christ, Lutherans, 
Salvationists, Pentecostalists as 
well as Presbyterians. 


Prove it for yourself. 


If you’ve been shopping for life 
insurance or retirement income 
recently, you havea pretty good 
idea of what it can cost. This 
coupon is a worthwhile way to 
find out more about how you can 
save money. You're entitled to it. 
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Anglican, Orthodox and Old Catholic 
churches, including 17 listed as associate 
members. They are located in 90 coun- 
tries and territories. 

When the World Council was formed 
in 1948, 99 of its 150 member churches 
were located in Europe and North 
America while 51 were in the southern 
hemisphere. Today 121 member churches 
are in Europe and North America while 
142 are in the southern hemisphere. 

Churches accepted for membership 
were: Church of North India, Presby- 
terian Church of Zaire, International 
Evangelical Church, Church of Nias, 
Methodist Church of Dahomey-Togo, 
Evangelical Methodist Church in the 
Philippines, Lutheran Church in Liberia, 
Latin American Reformed Church and 
Methodist Church of Peru (associate). 


Boundary change 


At its regular meeting on September 
12, in St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, 
Ont., the Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland 
welcomed into its fellowship and work 
the ministers and representative elders 
from the pastoral charges of Durham, 
Priceville and Rocky Saugeen; Dromore, 
Holstein and Normanby; Meaford and 
Thornbury; and Markdale, Dundalk, 
Feversham and Swinton Park. The first 
two were transferred from the Presbytery 


of Guelph-Saugeen and the others from 
the Presbytery of Barrie, by action of the 
last General Assembly. 


Reject women priests 


The General Synod of the Anglican 
Church in New Zealand has rejected by a 
narrow margin a proposal to ordain 
women to the priesthood. The Synod’s 
lay members, 64 men and 1 woman, 
voted 41 to 24 in favour of the proposal, 
but the clergy group rejected it by a vote 
of 13 to 12. 

Meanwhile in New York, a workshop 
of women Episcopalians in the New York 
area has called for women to be ordained. 
In expressing a rationale for ordination of 
women, the workshop rejected as 
“spurious” the arguments that the move 
would violate Episcopal _ tradition, 
threaten ecumenical cooperation with the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches 
or pose “‘an economic threat in a crowded 
profession.” 

The plea was backed by Dr. Cynthia 
Wedel, president of the National Council 
of Churches in the USA, who told an 
audience of Roman Catholics in College- 
ville, Minnesota that women have been 
denied ordination in many Christian 
bodies because men do not trust them 
with power. There are no solid theolo- 
gical or biblical reasons for refusing to 
ordain women, she said. 


Personals 


Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, now 
retired and living in Brantford, Ont., has 
been appointed a member of the new 
Ontario Press Council on which 16 men 
and four women represent the public and 
the press. The council will deal with 
complaints about press conduct and 
other issues relating to the publication of 
news, opinion and advertising. 


Two visitors from Taiwan, 
the Rev. Su-ti Tan, principal 
of the Tam Kang High 
School, Tamsui, and the 
Rey. Frank Ren-li Tsai, pas- 
tor of the Chung Shan Pres- 
byterian Church, Taipei, are 
visiting Canada during Oc- 
tober and November to take 
part in an experiment in 
evangelism sponsored by the boards of 
evangelism and social action, and world 
missions. 

During September the chairman of the 
administrative council, Frank J. 
Whilsmith, spoke at a lay service in First 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
Also, at the request of the Salvation 
Army, he officiated at the opening and 
dedication of the Maple Leaf Health 


The National Development Fund 
1967 - 1972 


The campaign ends in 1972, but many congregations will take up to 1975 to 


Accounting and reporting procedures will be kept separate until collections are 
completed. The Board of Stewardship and Budget has been asked to follow-up 
on collections from 1973, but this will be done by a special committee. N.D.F. 


Will the National Development Fund be merged with the General Assembly 


money will be reserved for and spent on approved special projects. 


Is it too late for a congregation to start now on its N.D.F. allocation? 


QUESTION: Will the N.D.F. campaign end this year? 
ANSWER: AER, LANE 5 oc 

complete their commitments. 
QUESTION: 

Budget in 1973? 
ANSWER: No. 
QUESTION: 
ANSWER: No. 


17 congregations have started in 1972. Several more have indicated that they 
plan to start this fall. Every congregation should try to make some contribution. 


Total Contributions to Sept. 30 — $2,302,810.00 
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Lodge for handicapped children of the 
Caribbean, in Kingston, Jamaica. The first 
two weeks of October were spent in 
India, attending conferences’ in 
Kalimpong and New Delhi, and visiting 
Calcutta and the Jhansi field. 


Mrs. Fred Chapman has received a life 
membership in the Canadian Bible So- 
ciety from the congregation of Tweeds- 
muir Church, Orangeville, Ont., as a 
tribute to her late husband. 


At Duffs Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., J. Russell Moore was 
presented with an engraved silver tray and 
wallet by his fellow elders. He had served 
as clerk of session for 26 years. 

Rey. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
received an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree at the 25th convocation of the 
University of Waterloo on Oct. 20. Dr. 
Stewart was the convocation speaker. 

Dani Davidson of Hamilton, Ont., has 
been appointed to the Team For Youth 
Ministry as a full-time worker. He is a 
graduate of Acadia University. Angus 
Sutherland, a student at Knox College, 
and Mrs. Emily Drysdale Jones, deaconess 
in Ottawa, are serving with the team 
part-time. 


Major the Rev. P. Lyle Sams has been 
appointed Protestant chaplain at C.F.B. 
Chatham, N.B. 
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Presentations were made to Rev. Dr. J. 
L. W. McLean and his wife when they left 
Victoria, B.C., after a ministry of some 
34 years at St. Andrew’s Church. Here 
they are shown with a cake made for the 
occasion. Dr. McLean is now the minister 
at Elmira, Ont. 


Youth 


C.G.I.T. vesper service 


“What — on earth — is God doing?” 
will be the question asked at more than 
1,000 Christmas vesper services to be held 
across Canada in early December. Services 
will be conducted by C.G.I.T. groups in 
Baptist, Christian (Disciples of Christ), 
Presbyterian and United Churches. 

Congregations are asked “to join in 
this gathering of his community, to 
celebrate his presence in our midst, to be 
alert to what, on earth, he is doing” — 
preparing, gathering, cleansing, healing, 
involving, scattering his community. The 
service was prepared by the Rev. Lois 
Wilson of Hamilton, Ont., with assistance 
from girls in Hamilton and Kettleby. 


Vacation with a purpose 


The Synod of Toronto-Kingston PYPS 
held another exciting week camp at 
Wenona Lodge in late August. Resource 
people included the Rev. Calvin 
Chambers, New Westminster, B.C., and 
the Rev. Jim McKay of Oshawa, Ont. 

Mr. Chambers dealt primarily with the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 12-14) in 
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At Gestetner we heed The Word. 

That’s why our machines can be found wherever people 
need printing quickly and economically. Whatever has to be 
said and no matter how many times the message must be 
repeated, Gestetner will do it. ; 

We have stencil duplicators to print one hundred copies 
or a thousand, at a saving of up to 40% on what you're paying 
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Gestetner. 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
Dear Gestetner here is my clipped coupon. 
Please tell me more about your 


So go forth and clip the coupon. So we can nelp you 
multiply your message. 
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y “The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared’ 
Ye CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘laude Ws Vent (/968) Sif 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


Two more good reasons 
for not drinking: 


1. Lower cost 


2. Lower cost 
fire insurance 


car Insurance 


Our experience shows that abstainers 
have fewer car accidents, fewer home 
fires. So we can afford to insure for 
less. 

If you're a non-drinker, living in 
Ontario or Alberta, can you afford not 
to look into Abstainers’ insurance for 
your home and your car? 


Contact your nearest agent or write 


S) ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers 


Baldwin delivers superlative 
sound at every price. 


This is the new Baldwin C-630 
A magnificent, self-contained 
organ, offering exceptional 
tonal quality at a price which 
can fit easily into a modest 
church or school budget. 

It is an elegant example of 
the superb craftsmanship and 
value you Can expect with every 


full C-600, you deserve the 
Baldwin sound. 

For more information about 
the Baldwin C-630, or any other 
Baldwin organ or piano, write to: 
The Baldwin 
Piano Company 
(Canada) Limited 
Downsview 


Ontario 
Department PR-5 


Baldwin organ. 
From the basic C-115 to the 


BALDWIN 
PIANOS + ORGANS 
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six addresses, and Mr. McKay met with 
the earlier risers in a study of the book of 
Jonah. Miss Wilma Welsh, home on fur- 
lough, gave a slide presentation of the 
work of the church in Taiwan. Seminars 
on witnessing were organized by some of 
the young people. 


Clear Lake retreat, 


A small but successful retreat was held 
by the Winnipeg Presbytery young people 
at Clear Lake Camp, Labour Day week- 
end. Ron and Barb Willson led studies 
based on three hit parade records, “Who 
has the Answers” by Andy Kim, “Alone 
Again Naturally” by Gilbert O’Sullivan, 
and “‘Lean on me” by Bill Withers. In 
three discussion periods the young people 
thought about what these songs were 
saying, how they applied to Christianity, 
and what faith has to say about the 
concepts in the songs. In spite of near 
freezing weather it was a good weekend, 
with plenty of opportunity for relaxation 
and informal discussions around the fire 
in the lodge. 


See/hear 


Local Church Planning 

a) Elements of Good Planning 

b) Trends for Planning 

Lyle Schaller’s comprehensive know- 
ledge of the church, and his astute obser- 
vations about society, are both evident on 
this 60-minute tape. It is designed for 
those who want to begin the task of short 
and long-term planning and for those who 
have attempted it without success. The 
tape can be, indeed should be, listened to, 
and acted upon by ministers, sessions, 
boards of managers, church school ad- 
ministrators, men’s, women’s and youth 
groups. Used properly, and there are 
instructions enclosed, this tape will 
launch good discussions and new possibi- 
lities. The cost is $4.95 from Telepax, 
Box 200, Western Springs, Illinois, 
60558, U.S.A. 


Youth Resources . 

The board of Christian education has 
now published its updated version of 
Resources for Ministry with Youth and 
Young Adults. Single copies are available 
at no charge from 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


Leader-Teacher Development 

The board of Christian education has 
also published Resources for Leader- 
Teacher Development. The book comes 
three-ring punched, and in the loose-leaf 
format. It should fill a need, as we strive 
to improve the quality of our teaching 
and learning. 
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Top Forty 

Current popular music of interest to 
the church includes: Ocean’s ““One More 
Chance’’, Bill Withers’ ‘‘Call on Me” 
Andy Kim’s “Is There a God?” and Terry 
Jack’s song about alienation and the 
environment, “Concrete Sea.” There is a 
steady turn-over of “top forty” music but 
the most popular lasts about 12 weeks, 
and the best manages a series of re-runs, 
often moving (though sometimes in an 
instrumental version) to the station that 
carries “middle of the road” music. 


Encounter 

There are encounter groups and there 
are encounter groups. Be Your Whole Self 
is a book and cassette tape designed for 
Christian encounter groups, or as the 
writer prefers, actualization groups. The 
writer is a minister who is grounded in 
the psychology of Maslow and Glasser, 
very much aware of contemporary litera- 
ture, and anxious to share his under- 
standing of the Christian faith. 

The book and tape are designed for 14 
sessions. Any group of reasonably healthy 
and caring people who tackle this ex- 
periential study should grow in wholeness 
(holiness). Maxie D. Dunnam’s Be Your 
Whole Self is available from Forum 
House, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 


Renewal 

This is another book-cassette tape 
combination. John W. Gardner is the 
author of Self-Renewal: The Individual 
and the Innovative Society. The book is 
not new but reads as if it were. Gardner 
calls us to recognize the need for constant 
renewal of the self and of society. The 
book is enlightening in its survey of what 
is, and challenging in its call to respon- 
sibility. Those who are interested in 
current reformation plans in The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada will be especially 
interested in chapters 5 and 8: “Obstacles 
to Renewal” and “Organizing for Re- 
newal.” 

Along with the book, Forum House 
Inc., (Atlanta, Georgia) released a cassette 
tape produced by the Institute of Church 
Renewal in Atlanta. It consists of 12 
sessions that will enable study groups to 
tackle the book’s main points and sug- 
gests possible application for the church. 
The tape is called Seedbed for Renewal. 


Love $1.77 


Not quite, but would you believe the 
Brotherhood of Man’s record United We 
Stand? Often the oldies but goodies bin 
has some record buys. In this case the 
album contains cuts such as“‘‘Love is a 
Good Foundation,” ‘Love One 
Another,” and the wedding prayer ‘“‘For 
the Rest of Our Lives.” London DES 
18046. 
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Compassion Fatigue 
Supporters of the Canadian Bible Society never suffer from com- 
passion fatigue because they know: 
That the demand for the Scriptures exceeds the supply. 
That the Book is relevant to every need of man. 
That millions hear the Gospel through the Scriptures. 


Give with unfailing compassion and concern. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 
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“Feather Villas’ — THE ORIGINAL ALL 
CANADIAN — ALL WEATHER — KNOCK- 
DOWN BIRD FEEDING STATIONS 


ECOLOGY — ENVIRONMENT — CONSERVATION ... HAVE BECOME 
FAMILIAR CONCERNS FOR PEOPLE TO-DAY 


NOW! INTER-LOCK (ORIGINALS) brings to your home, garden, cot- 
tage, an interesting and pleasurable way to help preserve Canada’s wild life, 
and enhance and beautify your property, through “Feather Villa” bird 
feeders. 


Available in 3 models — Nordic — Gazebo — Canadiana — These rugged- 
ly constructed pre-fab “Feather Villas” require no nails, screws, wire or 
glue — yet can be easily assembled or inter-locked in just 5 minutes. The 
feeders are coated with a vinyl protection that will last for years, attracting 
many varieties of birds. 


Each feeder is illustrated below, and is pre-packaged in small corrugated 
boxes for mailing. 


THE CANAOVAWAT THe *GAIEBO" of Te MORO 


$6.95 $8.95 $10.95 


OPTIONAL: Also available are “Feather Villa” mounting poles (8-1/4 ft. 
high); 3 - 2-3/4 ft. vinyl coated 1 in. steel tubing per set, ready to anchor 
feeder on ($4.95), plus squirrel guards ($2.95) and suet feeders (99c). 


“Feather Villas” are unique, original, attractively designed to encourage 
birds to your property. 


Ask for “Feather Villas” at your local department, hardware, garden nursery. 
If not available at your store, use coupon and we will mail promptly. 
Please add $1.00 postage plus Provincial Sales Tax if applicable. 


i 
Send to INTER-LOCK (Originals), P.O. Box 456, Willowdale, Ont. PR 
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A Bookmark 
with a message ! 


The Recor _ 


SYErY month, 


We have produced a bookmark 
which on one side lists some 
privileges and responsibilities of 
church membership 

and 

on the other side suggests ways 
that The Record can be helpful 
to church members. 


Free in quantities for distribution on 
request. 


Write to: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. 


a Dentur-p77 @ 


you a better fit. 
Dentur-Eze holds 
dentures firm. It protects 
gums as long as it holds, 
and lasts long too. So 
you can enjoy the good 
things in life. 

For the kind of fit you've 
always wanted, get 
Dentur-Eze today, at your 
favorite drug counter. 


Dentur-Eze 


CUSHION PLASTIC 


CONSIDER OUR ARCHIVES 
The General Assembly’s Committee on 
History urges congregations to deposit 
historical materials relative to themselves 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 


the Archives of the Church in Knox 


College. For information or deposit, 
please contact The Archivist, 59 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Simulation Games 


Simulation games are both fun to play 
and very effective as teaching aids. Why? 
Simile II publishes a little paper that 
suggests some reasons. It is called An 
Inventory of Hunches (About Simula- 
tions as Educational Tools). It is available 
for the asking (but ask for their catalogue 


of simulations too) from Simile II, P.O. 
Box 1023, La Jolla, Calif. 92037, U.S.A. 


L. E. Siverns 


Church 
Cameos 


PEWS WERE GIVEN to Scottlea Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., by Mr. and Mrs. Keith 

Pedwell and family in memory of Mr. and 

Mrs. H. C. Pedwell. Shown at the dedication, 
left, are Mrs. Keith Pedwell, daughter Katherine, 
Gordon Whitton, chairman, memorial gift 
committee, and Rev. W. K. Palmer. 


ato I 


2% 
sae 


® A carillon in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Kerr was given by their family to 
Duff’s Church, Puslinch, Ont. A plaque 
marking the dedication was placed at the 
church entrance. 

@ A window was dedicated in St. 
Andrew‘s Church, Welland, Ont., in 
memory of Misses Maude and Theo 
Fortner. It depicts the angel at the tomb 
at the first Easter. 

@ The sanctuary of Carragana Church, 
Sask., has been redecorated and they have 
a new electric organ. A memorial was 
dedicated for Michael Hobman, former 
session clerk, and the mortgage was 
burned. 


@ At St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, 
Ont., a stained glass window in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. John McFee, and a 
painting in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Beatty, were dedicated by the 
minister, the Rev. Wayne Maddock. 


x! eee 
BRIAN McCLURE, son of Rev. W. J. S. 
McClure, of St. Andrew's Church, Whitby, 
Ont., received a copy of The Living Bible 
from the church school, where he had been 
pianist for five years. Brian is now at 
Western University. Shown, left, is A. 
MacNaughton, former superintendent, J. 
Gray, superintendent, Rev. W. J. S. McClure 
and Brian. 


<% 


AT THE DEDICATION of the new St. James Church, Dauphin, Man. Sept. 20, Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey is shown receiving the keys from the moderator of Brandon Presbytery, Rev. Alan 
Webster of Flin Flon. Looking on are, left, Rev. H. L. Henderson, Rev. M. S. McLean, Rev. G. E. 
Duncan, and Aux./Capt. J. Wiebe, (Salvation Army). A plaque bearing the name of the church, 


and memorial gifts were also dedicated. 
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Books 


An education 
in world affairs 


PROMISES TO KEEP by Chester Bowles 

Autobiography can be a particularly 
delightful way of reliving the past and of 
viewing the events which one experienced 
then in a very limited way but now 
through the eyes of a major participant. 
Chester Bowles was deeply involved in 
world affairs from 1940 to 1969 and 
consistently through those years cham- 
pioned a point of view that, had it 
prevailed, would have given us a very 
different international scene than we have 
today. He was a man who in a most 
remarkable way insisted on the practicali- 
ty of Christian principles in attacking the 
problems of public life. 

By the time Bowles was 40, his partici- 
pation in the New York advertising firm 
of Benton and Bowles had made him 
independently wealthy and he sold his 
interest in it to be free for some form of 
public service. Soon he was bringing order 
out of chaos in the U.S.A. wartime 
rationing and price control board and 
establishing a reputation for efficiency, 


integrity and an ability to resist political’ 


pressures. He went on to become Gover- 
nor of the state of Connecticut where he 
remodelled the whole structure of govern- 
ment, and later U.S. Senator, but his 
most significant achievements began 
when in 1960 he became Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in the government of John 
F. Kennedy. 

Between 1940 and 1960, Bowles had 
become intensely interested in foreign 
affairs. He and his wife travelled exten- 
sively and studied conditions, especially 
in Asia, Africa and South America. To 
him it was a tragic mistake that Washing- 
ton officials and political leaders kept 
their attention focused on Europe and 
had only the vaguest knowledge of what 
was happening on these other continents 
whose populations would play an in- 
creasing part in the shaping of the world’s 
future. He was ambassador to India for 
several years in the early 50’s and tried to 
harness American resources to the enor- 
mous task of modernizing the Indian 
economy. In later years he was to be 
frustrated by the readiness of his gover- 
nment to support a Pakistani dictatorship 
and its reluctance to give even an equal 
support to a democratic India. He was 
also one of the first to insist that China, 
with its seven hundred millions, must 
have its place in the community of 
nations. 

Perhaps what interests us most is to 
find Bowles as Assistant Secretary of 
State arguing against the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba, pointing out to Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962 and 1963 the 
_wrongness of a military venture in 
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Vietnam, condemning American C.I.A. 
operations in Laos and resisting the ten- 
dency of both generals and high govern- 
ment officials to opt hastily for a military 
solution rather than a political one to 
international problems. He gives us an 
insight into the dominant Washington 
mind which is shocking but which must 
be understood if we are to make sense of 
events in the contemporary world. 
Bowles critique of the Kennedy 
government is especially interesting. He 


had great respect for John F. Kennedy 
but he found him making the wrong 
decision again and again because the men 
closest to him, in spite of their high 
intelligence, were lacking in moral judg- 
ment in their approach to foreign affairs. 
All questions, they thought, could be 
settled by a careful weighing of the 
political and economic factors involved. 
But primary for Bowles was the moral 
factor, that the consequences of a 
decision for the human beings involved 
was what mattered before all else. There 
was a right and a wrong in every situation 
that could so easily be concealed from 
the most intelligent men by their pre- 
judices and passions, or perhaps simply 
by their reliance upon an institutional 
tradition, now outdated but still allowed 
to dictate the decisions. 

A reading of the autobiography is an 
education in world affairs today. 
(Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $14.90, paper, 
$4.55) 


Men 


P. M. Conference 


James D. Smart 


The PM Conference at Banff took on a 
new look this year, when it met from 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 1. Not only were men 
and wives in attendance as in previous 
years, but the entire family was included. 
The 1972 National Conference theme 
“Restless Youth . Seeking a Faith” 
which was studied and discussed at Truro, 
N.S., Ottawa and London, Ont. last May, 
was dealt with in a relevant way by an 
outstanding team of speakers from Wes- 
tern Canada. 

Peter Russell, who was born and edu- 
cated in Saskatoon and is now a graduate 
student at the College of Education there, 
started the conference by giving con- 
sideration to the theme from the social, 
political, economic, moral and religious 
viewpoints. 

Dennis Clark and his wife Gladys dealt 
with the question “Does Christianity have 
an Answer?” They live at Birds Eye Cove 
on Vancouver Island when not travelling 
in the Middle East and Africa and Asia as 
members of the Bible and Medical Mis- 
sionary Fellowship. 

The Rev. J. Harrold Morris, minister of 


the light 
that 


hasn’t 
failed 


“What is your secret?’ asked a 


friend. 


“Why has Ontario Bible College 
grown so much in recent years?”’ 


We don't know why. 


Perhaps the Lord has a special 
mission for Ontario Bible College. 
We believe He has. Perhaps it’s 
our students — over 350 
wonderful, committed young 
people. 


Or it may be our faculty — 
dedicated teachers with a total of 
over 110 years of experience in 
training workers for the Lord’s 
service. Or it may be our graduates 
— over 4,000 in Christian service 
around the world. 


We don’t know, but we thank 

God each day for the way His work 
here is supported by the gifts of 
thousands of friends and patrons 
who share our vision of the 

needs to be met. 


Have you helped recently? 
Write for information. 
CLIP AND MAIL 


Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD C 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 


Name 
Address 


Province 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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First Church, Regina, picked up the 
theme dealing with the question “Does 
the Church have an Answer?” A panel of 
young people chosen at random from 
those in attendance and moderated by 
Peter Russell, sparked a great deal of 
profitable interaction between the various 
generations represented. 

The film Jesus Style which shows what 
is being done at Hollywood Presbyterian 
Church to minister to youth, did much to 
stimulate discussion. 

A fitting close was the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper conducted by Mr. 
Morris and the closing message by Mr. 
Clark entitled ‘“‘A Faith to Live By.” This 
service was held at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church. The conference itself took place 
in the beautiful setting of the Banff 
Conference Centre. 


PM PERSONALITY 
Douglas Arthur Stephens is 
the new chairman of the 
= national committee of Pres- 
- byterian Men. He was ap- 
pointed by the executive of 
the board of evangelism and 
social action in September 
to succeed Frank Whilsmith. 
Doug Stephens was born in Toronto 
and is a graduate in engineering from the 
University of Toronto. He is employed by 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


An active woman senior citizen would like to 
be a paying guest in a bungalow with a widow 
interested in cooking three nourishing meals a 
day. Scarboro preferred. Box 200, Presby- 
terian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. 


RETIRING? 
Dignified — relaxed — retirement living in an all 
Electric Mobilehome or double-wide at a very 
modest cost at Twin Elm Estates, Caradoc 
Street, Strathroy, Ontario. Write for free bro- 
chure or visit us anytime. 


Camp Director required for Glen Mhor Pres- 
byterian Church Camp for the summer of 
1973. Please reply stating personal informa- 
tion, experience, and three references inclu- 
ding your minister as soon as possible to Mr. 
D. Phillips, Box 795, Uxbridge, Ont. 


ADDRESS LABELS 
Address Labels with case. 1,000 Gold Stripe 
or 500 Script Type. Money back guarantee. 
$1.50. J. & R. Sales Co. Box 544 — Burling- 
ton, Ontario. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
In beach area. Attractively furnished efficiencies 
and apartments. Weekly, monthly, and seasonal. 
Rates on request. Colony apts., 538 Bayshore 
Dr., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33304. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 
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Kodak Canada Limited in the industrial 
engineering department and is working on 
his Master of Business Administration 
degree at York University. 

Doug brings with him a wealth of 
experience. As a young man of the 
church he served two years as president 
of the Toronto-Kingston Synod Presby- 
terian Young People’s Society in the East 
Toronto Presbytery. He is an elder in 
Melrose Park Presbyterian Church and 
was their representative elder to presby- 
tery in 1971. At this year’s General 
Assembly he was appointed to the Ad- 
ministrative Council for a three-year 
term. 

Doug’s concern for the spread of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is well known to 
the men of the church. He has been a 
member of the national committee of 
Presbyterian Men for three years and a 
member of the national conference team 
on two occasions. As an associate staff 
member of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship for a year and a half he 
obtained a great deal of experience which 
will serve him well as national chairman 
of PM. 

Doug’s wife Anne is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and is a registered 
nurse. She has also served on the synod 
executive of the P.Y.P.S. and now shares 
with Doug the leadership of a young 
people’s group in Melrose Park congrega- 
tion. They enjoy all kinds of sporting 
activities. 

We look forward to a bright future for 
the men’s movement of our church under 
the chairmanship of this dedicated Christ- 
ian and talented professional man who 
has a deep sense of the needs of the men 
of the church in today’s business world. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 10) 


bearers were brought into contact with 
western Christianity in the Roman Catho- 
licism of the Portuguese, but they chose 
to stay separate. Then came the Protes- 
tants and again their desire was to stay 
apart. But now they believed it was not 
the will of God to stay isolated and 
divided. They had a responsibility to 
come into fellowship with Christians of 
other churches. Only 2.4% of the total 
population of India was Christian and if 
divided into 100 sects, then what weak- 
ness in the proclamation of God’s Word. 
We must talk and we must listen. God 
wants us all to be his children — we must 
listen to him as he speaks to us through 
one another. Why are we here? Because 
God wants us to be here and the end of 
our coming together he alone knows. 

I suddenly remembered J. B. Phillip’s 


Your God is too small and realized how 
applicable that phrase was to me. The 
great and mighty God of the universe, not 
just “my” God, could he speak his very 
word to me through the Syrian Orthodox 
priest or through a Roman Catholic 
bishop? I seemed loathe to accept the 
evidence of my own (Presbyterian!) ears! 
Yet what was the R.C. bishop of India 
saying? Yes, we must listen to God 
speaking through one another. Wherever 
there are people of Jesus Christ in India, 
let them come together, Catholic, Pente- 
costal, Orthodox, Protestant, whatever — 
and let them study the Bible and hear 
what he would say to us. And, added 
Lesslie Newbigin, let there be no adjust- 
ing, no accommodating as for a coalition, 
but let us dig down deeper and find out 
still greater things that God may want to 
tell us as we come before him together. 
Variety amongst us there will be — God’s 
creativity has not been manifested in 
uniformity — but there is one Spirit and 
we must all come under that Oneness, 
bound only by the breadth, length, depth 
and height of his love. 

I believe, Lord! Help thou my un- 
belief — and let me leave the end of these 
deep mysteries to thee! 


Alirajpur, India Margaret F. Kennedy 
See news item “A first for India” 
— Editor 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention is not 
made in The Record. Items should be sent 
regarding active church leaders and members 
only. 


BLACK, HENDERSON, 74, elder, former 
secretary-treasurer of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fergus, Ont., Aug. 27. 

CUMMING, CAPT. DOUGLAS HAIG, 56, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Kingston, Ont., Sept. 12. 

CUNNINGHAM, ROBERT SMITH, elder, 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Sept. 4. One son, Dr. Ian Cunningham, was 
superintendent of the Jobat Christian Hospital 
in India from 1954-1959. 

CURRIE, H. B., 98, senior elder, Knox 
Church, Pt. Alberni, B.C., Sept. 25. 

ECCLES, A. S. T. (BERT), elder, Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont., Aug. 10. 


FRASER, MRS. CATHERINE, 98, at Van- 
couver, B.C. member of the Presbyterian 
Church for over 60 years, mother of the late 
Rev. John Y. Fraser, Sept. 5. 

FINN, EDWARD A., 82, elder, Coldstream 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16. 

GILCHRIST, MISS ANNIE, founding mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont., 
Aug. 15. 

GRAY, CLAIR, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Owen Sound, Ont., Aug. 15. 


MACPHERSON, NEIL ALLAN, 56, elder, 
treasurer and choir member of Mt. Pleasant 
Church, Ont., Aug. 1. 
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MacVICAR, RODDIE, St. Paul’s 
Church, Glace Bay, N.S. 

MURRAY, ALBERT W., 64, board secre- 
tary, choir, secretary-treasurer of St. Paul’s 
Church, Scotstown, Que., Sept. 2. 

PRIDDLE, J. HARVEY, 61, session clerk, 
St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., 
Aug. 8. 

SCAFE, LLOYD C., 77, session clerk, Ailsa 
Craig Church, Ont., Aug. 3. 

SCOTT, JULIAN MACKENZIE, 87, senior 
member of MacVicar Memorial Church, Outre- 
mont, Que., Sept. 2. 

THOMPSON, T. A. MOORE, 75, elder, 
secretary and treasurer, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Westville, N.S., Aug. 27. 

THOMSON, GEORGE MCLAREN, 78, 
member administrative council, Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for six years, serving on the 
finance committee, and office and property 
committee, over 10 years active member of 
Paris Presbytery, elder, Central Church, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Sept. 18. 

WEDDERBURN, MRS. J. FORBES, widow 
of the former minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kingston, Ont., at Prescott, Sept. 9. 

YEUNG, MRS. KAI-KING, widow of a Pres- 
byterian minister who served in Vancouver and 
Toronto, in Toronto, Sept. 1. 


elder, 


Anniversaries 


146th — St. Andrew’s, Ancaster, Ont., Sept. 24, 
(Rev. B. A. Nevin). 

138th — First, Chatham, Ont., Oct. 15, (Rev. 
Gardiner C. Dalzell). 

135th — Duff's, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 15, (Rev. 
F. Norman Young). 

128th — Cadmus, Nestleton, Ont., Sept. 17. 

115th — Knox, Centre Rd., Ont., Sept. 24. 

111th — Knox-Calvin, Harriston, Ont., Oct. 15, 
(Rev. John C. Henderson). 

109th — Knox, Gorrie, Ont., Sept. 17, (Rev. 
John C. Brush). 

109th — St. Andrew’s-Molesworth, Ont., 
Sept. 24, (Rev. John C. Brush). 

107th — Ivy, Ont., Sept. 17, 
Wilson). 

84th — St. John’s, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 19, 
(Rev. P. G. MacInnes). 

80th — Bethel, Price’s Corners, Ont., Sept. 10, 
(Rev. Wayne Maddock). 

74th — St. Andrew’s, Coldwater, Ont., Sept. 
17, (Rev. C. Carter). 

63rd — St. Stephen’s, Creston, B.C., Oct. 1, 
(Catechist, J. A. Morrison). 

52nd — Bethany, Milan, Que., Sept. 24. 


(Rev. Hugh 


Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 


Dickson, Miss Irene, Ewart College, Toronto, 
Sept. 24. 

McPhee, Howard, Fairview Church, Vancouver, 
BiGevAus 23. 


INDUCTIONS 


Doran, Rev. Gerald E., Richmond and 
Stittsville, Ont., Sept. 5. 

Gillespie, Rev. W. Frank, assistant minister, 
Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., Sept. 20. 

Kerr, Rev. Patrick G.D., Hillview, Toronto, 
Sept. 28. 

McCuaig, Rev. Malcolm 
Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 7. 

McPhee, Rev. Howard M., Bass River charge, 
NiBeoepiel 9: 

Moase, Rev. Waldon B., River John-Toney 
River charge, N.S., Sept. 14. 

Wheaton, Rev. Kenneth, First Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., Sept. 8. 


A., Knox Church, 


a November, 1972 


RECOGNITIONS 
Brett, Rev. Gordon W. C., Calvin and Oliver 
Rd., Thunder Bay, Ont., Sept. 8. 
Kendall, Rev. F. Ralph, Dayspring Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 7. 


DESIGNATIONS 
Howard, Miss Ivy, Glenview Church, Toronto, 
to Taiwan, Sept. 15. 


Ross, Miss Dawn, Woodbridge Church, Ont., 
toh Japan, Oct. 1: 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, 
River Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. 
Ian G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Lunenburg, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. S. D. 
Self, 4 Digby Cresc., Dartmouth. 

Murray Harbour North, Caledonia, Murray 
Harbour South, Peters Road, P.E.I., Rev. 
James C. Maclan Jack, Box 68, Montague. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario: 
Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 
Winchester. 


Gloucester, Ont., Rev. Wm. Duffy, 1689 
Cannon Cres., Ottawa. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 
Cochrane, 315 Melville Ave., Westmount 
2Ss : 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Beaverton and Gamebridge, Ont., Rev. M.C. 
Young, Box 157, Woodville. 

Campbellville, St. David’s, and Nassagaweya, 
Ont., Rev. J. M. Murray, 245 Garnet Ave., 
Milton. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Bethune, 29 Coverdale St., Cobourg. 

Guelph, Knox Ont., Rev. Wallace Little, 125 
Hillcrest Ave., Hespeler. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 

Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

Forest, Conn and Fairbairn, Ont., Rev. 

John C. Henderson, Box 400, Harriston. 

Oshawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. James S. Roe, 4 
Hills Rd., Ajax. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sandhill, Ont., Rev. 
I. Raeburn-Gibson, 59 Lundy’s Lane, 
Kingston. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. J. S. Gilchrist, 
70 Division St., Bowmanville. 

South Monaghan, Centreville, and Millbrook, 
Grace, Ont., Rev. Douglas J. Fox, 1263 
Olympus Ave., Peterborough K9H 6V9. 

Toronto, Clairlea Park, Ont., Prof. Alan Farris, 
59 St. George St., Toronto 181. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. J. M. Milroy, 37 
Wigmore Dr., Toronto. 

Toronto, Knox, Ont., Rev. E. J. Briard, 408 
Rouge Highlands Dr., West Hill. 

Toronto, Rexdale, Ont., Rev. Henry Russell, 
Christian Youth Centre, 270 Gerrard St. E., 
Toronto 2. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. F. J. 
Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 

Brigden charge, Ont., Rev. J. M. Anderson, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia. 

Dresden and Rutherford, Ont., Rev. R. D. A. 
Currie, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 
606, Ridgetown. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 
Thamesville-Kent Bridge, Ont., 

MacDonald, Duart, Ont. 
West Flamboro, Ont., Rev. Wm. Reid, R.R.1, 
Galt. 
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Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 
Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
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Are you interested 

in visiting 

RUSSIA 

and Denmark 

next July with the 
editor of The Record? 


A 17-day 
all expense tour 
for less than $1,000 


If so, write: 

Presbyterian Record Tours 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 


AIR CANADA (¥) 


CHRISTIAN SOJOURN 


Join us on our All New Tour 
of The Bible Lands and Europe 
February 26th, 1973-15 days jet 
round-trip all inclusive and escor- 
ted. $899 ($100 down payment). 
Price includes air transportation on 
scheduled flights (not charter), first 
class hotels, 3 meals daily, deluxe 
air-conditioned buses. English 
speaking guides, entrance fees. 
Athens, Corinth, The Holy Lands, 
Cairo. Optional third week to 
Italy and England. For information 
call or write: 
Mrs. Joy Steel, 
10 Glenstroke Dr., Agincourt 

Tel: (416) 293-6445 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Visit our Showroom 
for special prices on 
better men’s clothing 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto 133 


Telephone 
364-4408 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 


HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 


463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Faneral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVEN UE. TORONTO 18, ONT. 
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KEATES ORGANS 


Good reconditioned Pipe Organs 
for sale. Tracker and 
electro-pneumatic action. 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, One. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 

CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 

SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 

MEMORIAL PLAQUES 

Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 

Mills’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence, including breakfast; also house- 
keeping apartments, daily or monthly 
rates. Spacious grounds, lovely views, 
convenient to places of interest. Write 
airmail: “HILLSEA”, Box 259, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing. drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
stimulation. 
toothache 
gas pains 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
Se 


JA 


— = 


DIANA 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


freer breathing 
Also aching gums, 
pain. Indigestion, 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, ete., in) handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 

Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Stained Glass 
Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


Cottic Pructos 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Rep. — Mrs. Easson Humphreys 489-6566 
HM. Ward 7 Springgarden Rd., Toronto 18, 231-5377 


BOOKS = 


all church supplics from 


Order 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


About 
the new 
Postal Code 


The Post Office is introducing 
the new Postal Code in Canada on a 
gradual basis. 

At the present time and until 
further notice, we are not adding 
the new code to our address labels. 

It will not be necessary for 
Record Secretaries to supply us 
with the new code numbers. 

This does not mean that in the 
future we will not be using the 
code, but that we will wait for the 
completion of the coding across 
Canada. 
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team ministry with Rossburn-Waywaysee- 
cappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Ross- 


burn. 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. C. 
Hood, 15 Royston Court, Thunder Bay 
[PZ Onis 


Norwood, Man.; Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJI. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N.E., 
Wey burn. 

Kipling, Bekevar, Rev. Robert Robinson, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s and Briercrest, Knox 
Sask., Rev. J. J. H. Morris, First Presby- 

terian Church, Albert St. and 14th Ave. 
Regina S4P 2T9. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy, Sask., Rev. J. J. H. 
Morris, First Presbyterian Church, Albert 
St. and 14th Ave., Regina S4P 2T9. 

Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., Rev. 
Robin Ross, Box 57, Whitewood. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
$8, Killam. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Gilbert D. 
Smith, 1251 Highrock Ave., Victoria. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 

Vancouver, Central, B.C., Rev. R. J. P. Foulis, 
Apt. 205, 9405-120th St., Delta, B.C. 


Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Wabush, Nfld., Dr. H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Bruce-Maitland Presbytery, Rev. P. A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, Ont. 


Readings 


December 1 — Matthew 28: 16-20 
December 2-— John 8: 21-30 
December 3 — Jeremiah 1: 1-5 
December 4 — Jeremiah 1: 6-10 
December 5 — Jeremiah 1: 11-19 
December 6 — Jeremiah 2: 1-8 
December 7 — Jeremiah 2: 9-19 
December 8 — Jeremiah 2: 31-37 
December 9 — Jeremiah 3: 12-18 
December 10 — Jeremiah 23: 21-32 
December 11 — Jeremiah 28: 1-9 
December 12 — Jeremiah 31: 31-37 
December 13 — Jeremiah 32: 6-15 
December 14 — Jeremiah 35: 12-17 
December 15 — Jeremiah 38: 1-13 
December 16 — Jeremiah 43: 1-7 
December 17 — Jeremiah 51: 60-64 


December 18 — Isaiah 9: 1-7 
December 19 — Isaiah 40: 9-17 
December 20 — John 3: 14-21 
December 21 — Galatians 4: 1-7 
December 22 — John 1: 1-14 
December 23 — Hebrews 1: 1-9 
December 24 — Luke 2: 1-20 
December 25 — Matthew 2: 1-12 
December 26 — I John 3 
December 27 — Luke 46-56 
December 28 — Luke 1: 67-80 
December 29 — Luke 2: 25-32 
December 30 — John 3: 14-17 
December 31 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


The Stolen 
Bicycle 


m= “What do you make of this, Jiro?” asked Tae-sik. “Some- 
one has left a bicycle outside my house.” 

“Why would anyone do that?” wondered Jiro. 

The two friends had been about to leave for school when 
they had noticed the bicycle. Tae-sik was worried. He was a 
foreigner in Japan, because his parents had come from Korea. 
When anything went wrong he and his Korean friends were 
often blamed. 

“You know that I ruined my bicycle, Jiro,” said Tae-sik. 
“When I was delivering noodles for the take-out restaurant 
after school yesterday, my bicycle hit a pothole. I haven’t 
enough money to have it repaired. So I’ve lost my job. Now 
our family won’t have enough to eat. But,” he added, “I don’t 
need someone else’s bicycle! That would be stealing.” 

The boys had not noticed the gang of schoolboys advancing 
up the road, with the big bully Mamoru in the lead. 

“Where did you get the fancy bicycle?” jeered Mamoru. 
“You’re too poor to buy one. If you stole it, you know what 
will happen to you.” 

The two friends glared at Mamoru. 

“We don’t need you Koreans in Japan,” taunted Mamoru. 
“The police should send all of you back to Korea. They could 
do it if they caught you stealing bicycles.” 

“Tm not a thief,” blurted out Tae-sik. 

“Let’s make him confess,” cried Mamoru. In a moment he 
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had Tae-sik pinned to the ground. 

“Punish him, Mamoru,” called Yukio. 

“Hit him hard,” yelled Teruo. 

Tae-sik was afraid. Where was Jiro? Surely his friend would 
not run away when he needed help. Not everyone in Japan 
disliked him, he hoped. Tae-sik braced himself for the beating 
Mamoru would give him. If the boys dragged him to the 
police, how could he prove he had not taken the bicycle? 
Everyone would know that he needed a new bicycle to earn 
money from his part-time job. 

Tae-sik did not know that Jiro was doing some private 
investigating of his own. Wherever Jiro saw a group of people 
on the street, he stopped to listen to their conversation. 

“Mr. Suzuki is really angry,” he heard a man say. “His 
bicycle has disappeared.” 

Another man added, “I hear that he is out looking for the 
thief. As soon as he finds him, he intends to take him to the 
police.” 

Jiro ran back to Tae-sik, just as Mr. Suzuki strode up the 
street from the opposite direction. 

“Here comes Mr. Suzuki for the stolen bicycle,” called 
Teruo. 

Mamoru loosened his grip on Tae-sik. “Give Mr. Suzuki his 
bicycle, boys. We can let the police deal with this thief,” he 
sneered. 

“So,” said Mr. Suzuki, “you boys found my bicycle, did 
you? [il see that you are rewarded.” He turned to Tae-sik. 
“Come with me to the police.” 

Suddenly Jiro called, “Stop. Who put the bicycle outside 
Tae-sik’s house?” He turned to Mr. Suzuki. “Did you see the 
bicycle being stolen, Mr. Suzuki?” 

“J heard a noise outside my house last night,” said Mr. 
Suzuki. “When I came outside I saw someone riding on a 
bicycle. It was not until this morning that I discovered my 
bicycle was gone. Then I realized that I had seen the thief steal 
my own bicycle.” 

“What did the thief look like?” asked Jiro. 

“T couldn’t see his face,” said Mr. Suzuki. “But he was a big 
boy with big hunched shoulders.” 

The boys looked at thin little Tae-sik. Then all eyes turned 
to big Mamoru and his big hunched shoulders. 

Mr. Suzuki announced, “‘The thief looked like Mamoru, not 
like Tae-sik. Tae-sik, please accept my apologies for accusing 
you wrongly. If there is any way I can help you and your 
family, I will do so.” 

Tae-sik smiled broadly. He had friends in Japan, after all. 

“As for you, Mamoru,” said Mr. Suzuki to the whimpering 
bully, “you not only stole my bicycle. You tried to get this 
Korean boy into trouble with the police, so that he would be 
kicked out of Japan. Let’s march you to the police station. 
Then you can find out what trouble you have made for 
yourself.” 

“Wait,” said Tae-sik. ““You have been so kind to me, Mr. 
Suzuki, that I want to be kind in return. Now that all the boys 
have seen how mean Mamoru can be, can we give him one 
more chance? If he ever bullies anyone again or breaks the law, 
we'll report him to you and he can be punished.” 

Everyone stared in surprise. 

“You see,” added Tae-sik, “I know how it is to have 
everyone against me here in Japan. That’s why I want to be 
friends with all these boys. Mamoru torments all of us. If he 
would leave us alone, the other boys wouldn’t care whether 
I’m Japanese or Korean. We could all play together and there 
would be no difference between us.” 

No one spoke for a moment. Then Teruo gave Tae-sik a 
friendly poke. “‘Come on, Tae-sik, I'll race you to school.’’* 
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SCENES 
FROM 
ETHIOPIA 


TORCH PARADE on eve of Meskal 
attracted 300,000 spectators. 


FLAT-TOPPED mountains feature the Ethiopian landscape. 


AN ETHIOPIAN village not far from 
Addis Ababa, the capital. 
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EMPEROR Haile Selassie lit the 
Meskal bonfire. 


CARVED from solid rock 700 years ago, 
St. George’s Church at Lalibela. 
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WHAT IS Key 75 ? 


It is Christians working together to share Jesus Christ with every person 
in North America 


It is a way of employing every means and method of communicating the 
Gospel 


It is seizing the opportunity of applying the message and meaning of 
Jesus Christ to the issues shaping man and his society 


It is the developing of new resources for effective evangelism on the 
congregational level 


It is seeking to assist the efforts of churches to become more effective and 
more aggressive witnesses of God’s redeeming power in the world 


Contact 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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MEDITATION 


CHRISTMAS 
TAKE 


“Where a man has been given much, much will be expected of him; and 
the more a man has had entrusted to him the more he will be required 
to repay”’ — Luke 12: 48 (NEB). 


~AWAY- 


® Again that giving season has rolled ’round which children 
welcome and parents dread. We have grown weary of all the 
reminders of over-commercialization and secularization of 
what was once a holy Christian festival, so much so that many 
of us have given up struggling against the seductive wiles of 
Santa Claus & Co. 

The scriptural basis for giving at Christmas does not help 
that much. The wise men gave their symbolic gifts, the 
shepherds gave their devotion, Mary gave her mother love, and 
even God gave his Son! The thought of Christmas can simply 
not be separated from the thought of giving, even in the 
scriptures. 

It is difficult even to find fault with the exchanging of gifts 
now gone to such fantastic extremes. The Wise Men were 
responding to the birth of a king, the shepherds to a word 
from an angel. Mary and Joseph likewise responded to an 
angelic message. How can we, our casuistry based on the Bible, 
say that this is an altogether pagan and irrelevant custom 
which has developed to such proportions? 

Indeed, following this question further, we come up with 
more: certainly New Testament writings imply that God takes 
from those to whom he gives, and what he wants! This must 
have been the thought in the mind of him who once said that 
there were really three thieves on Calvary, and the greatest of 
them all was the one man called Jesus: breaking and entering 
the storehouse of your life and mine, and making off with all 
the treasures we have laid up on earth! 

The very idea contradicts all that we have grown accus- 
tomed to believing about the word “grace.” Grace, we have 
come to believe, means “free” — the free and undeserved love 
of God for us for which we cannot pay; the love that is 
unearned and goes on the debit side of our life’s ledger. 

Paul Scherer, pastor and teacher, published a sermon 
entitled, ““As Free — as the Servants of God,” taking a word 
from I Peter. At the risk of confusing two different uses of the 
word free, we might consider how he wrote: “‘But what about 
these people to whom Peter was writing? They might very well 
have signaled to us ... and shouted to ‘Stop that’! You know 
nothing whatsoever about it. Ask us! We are ‘free’ — to die at 
the stake! ... We are being ‘delivered’ — to the wild beasts!! 
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With the flames all around them, or perhaps they were 
trudging through the bloody sands of the arena — Just how 
free is that? Once in a while we should come to grips with it.” 
The ideas of freedom and “no charge”’ gifts are often closely 
related in the Christian context. 

God has given us in Jesus great liberty — but liberty to live 
as his people. His gifts have been freely given, yet must kindle 
in us some response. And so the whole nasty subject of 
stewardship crops up in a Christmas setting! Where we would 
rather not have it, but simply revel in the spoils under our tree. 
We prefer not to have all that blurred by having to think of 
what we will offer in return, to say nothing about what God 
demands in return. But the words of Jesus, recorded by Luke, 
continue to haunt us like a bad dream: “‘Where a man has been 
given much, much will be expected of him; and the more a 
man has had entrusted to him the more he will be required to 
pay.” No stewardship sermons at Christmas? 

A decade ago, a Lutheran minister in Singapore, Clifford 
Ansgar Nelson, in a sermon reminded us that Christmas is the 
season of candles, and that the candle burns as a symbol of the 
“divine give-and-take.” He suggests that one message of the 
candle is: “It is only by burning and being consumed that I 
fulfill my destiny. It is as 1 am consumed that I do my task. It 
costs to give light to men. So it will be for you when you let 
the light of God shine within your soul. You too must fulfill 
your destiny. Your light too is needed in this dark world. One 
day the light will be burned out. But when it dies it will not be 
gone. It will one day be renewed in the kingdom of light and 
love which is reserved for those who have loved him who is the 
light of the world.” 


(ET SER RD EE WE TRI 
PRAYER 
All-gracious God, the world’s greatest Giver, Giver even of 
the “unspeakable” gift of your Son, grant us the grace to make 
a fitting response to your love. And when you want more than 
we think we can give, take it. May we only be grateful to be 
used in your wisdom and by your love. In the Name of him 
who prayed, “Not my will but thine”. Amen. * 
BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Editorials 


Leaning less on print 


® Telephone companies around the nation are thinking about 
adding a charge to the subscriber’s bill if he uses directory 
assistance more than several times a month. Pressure for this 
added revenue is the result of a growing tendency of many 
people to skip looking up the number in the printed directory 
in favour of dialing 411 to ask for it. In one metropolitan area 
the number of directory assistance calls has been rising at the 
rate of 50,000 per month since January. 

Phone company officials and some other observers feel 
much of this behaviour comes from the younger generation 
who are heavy phone and radio users and, perhaps, increasing- 
ly disinclined to look for information in print. Audio sources 
are easier to tap into and more lively. 

Thus is added a bit more to the already bad news to those 
of us who work on magazines. Print media can no longer take 
for granted that they will be a resource even for phone 
numbers. But the bad news is also related to the preacher who 
on Sunday morning typically relies a great deal on print to do 
his work. Bulletins, prayers, hymns, and scriptures are all 
printed. 

What all the 411 dialing backs up is the observation 
Marshall McLuhan and others have made that Protestantism 
and printing grew up together. Lutheran and Calvinistic 
injunctions to read the Bible, since each man had priestly 
responsibilities for others, were only possible when the 


invention of movable type made Bibles numerous and inexpen- 
sive enough to buy. Protestants soon came to rely on printing 
for worship at church and at home, singing, missions, and 
church school curriculum. But unfortunately, the printed 
word is a pretty cold, distant reflection of the original 
thought. 

Magazine editors and preachers might remind themselves in 
the face of today’s media shift that the printed word was never 
more than a means. For many centuries the Hebrews had only 
the oral tradition to transmit faith. Even after the first 
materials were written, rabbis did the reading, but in dramatic 
voice and action (Jeremiah) they acted out the meaning. 
Though Jesus quoted scripture, he changed people as the 
incarnate Word. For a millenium and a half, the Christian faith 
was helped to spread through such media as hand-lettered 
scripture, stained glass windows, and the Gothic arch. 

So not much has changed. Depending on how the incarnate 
Word has grasped us, each of us is challenged to use voice, 
body, education, and imagination to try to pass on that 
friendly embrace. Print, tape, film, or music, can perhaps help. 
But people respond best to whatever incarnation we can 
manage of the saving Word. / By William C. Henzlik. 


This editorial is reprinted with permission from 
Advocate,”’ October 12, 1972. Copyright © 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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Share Christmas with others 


@ Christmas has always been a time for sharing, within the 
family and outside of it. As Charles Dickens has suggested in 
his poignant story of Tiny Tim, the Christmas season is when 
even the hardest hearts should open to the needs of humanity. 

The great gift that God offers in his son Jesus Christ can be 
commemorated by each of us through the offering that we 
make for others. Christians through the centuries have opened 
their hearts and their homes at Christmas time in response to 
the love and goodwill which accompany the good news of 
Christ’s birth. 

This year the moderator of the 98th General Assembly is 


inviting all of us to join in “Sharing Christmas” in a sacrificial 
way. Other communions of the Christian church in Canada 
have urged their members to offer an extra gift to deal with 
some special situation or project for which a need exists in this 
year 1972. 

Give a little extra this Christmas to whatever cause you 
choose. Millions are hungry and homeless, even within our 
favoured nation there are hundreds of poverty-stricken homes. 
The extra generosity may not mean much to you, but when 
given in Christ’s name it will bless both the receiver and the 
giver. 


May peace and joy be yours! 


@ At this season all the members of the staff of The 
Presbyterian Record join in expressing a seasonal greeting to 
our readers everywhere, may peace and joy be yours! 

We think particularly of the folk who represent us in so 
many congregations, the Record secretaries who serve without 
expectation of reward and often without recognition of their 
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diligence. To them we offer our gratitude for the part that 
they play in placing this magazine in so many homes. 


To all of you, readers, advertisers, contributors, and Record 
secretaries, we send an old-fashioned wish for a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. * 
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COVER STORY 


Ethiopia Today 


® Flying over the mountainous terrain of 
Ethiopia one wonders where the people 
hide, and how they get from place to 
place. Highways are few and limited in 
length, and the narrow ribbons that tra- 
verse the mountain passes seem hardly 
more than goat trails. Yet the fields on 
the flat-topped mountains are cultivated, 
and here and there tukuls (native huts) 
cluster together behind a protective stone 
wall or thorn hedge. But people are there. 
Ethiopia is somewhat larger than the 
province of Ontario, yet her population is 
higher than the whole of Canada. 

Now, to explain the cover photos: 
September 27 is the day when Ethiopian 
Christians celebrate a major festival, 
Meskal. It marks the arrival of fragments 
of the true cross, and is an occasion for 
bonfires, torch parades, worship services, 
feasting and dancing. 

Up in rough, remote hills some 10,000 
feet above sea level, an ancient king set 
about constructing a new Jerusalem over 
600 years ago. Lalibela led his people in 
carving 11 churches from solid rock. Still 
in use today, they stand as examples of 
man’s skill and ingenuity. 

Ethiopia is involved in modern tech- 
nology, too. High on the mountains of 
the north is a satellite tracking station 
operated by Americans. Down on the 
plains of the south Australian agricultura- 
lists endeavour to persuade an illiterate 
tribe to abandon their nomadic life in 
favour of farms and homes. Canadian 
geologists use helicopters in their current 
search for oil and minerals in Ethiopia’s 
unexploited interior. 

And out from a peak near Addis 
Ababa there booms the “Radio Voice of 
the Gospel,” one of the world’s best 
known Christian stations, sponsored by 
the Lutheran World Federation. * 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Total budget receipts to the end 
of October, $1,553,950. This sum 
now includes $300,000 from the W. 
M. S. (W.D.) and $24,090 from the 


W. M. S. (E.D.) towards the work 
of the board of world mission. 

Expenditures, including the mis- 
sion work transferred from the W. 
M. S., totalled $2,290,510 for the 
first ten months of 1972. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


MARTYRS OF 
THE SOUTH SEAS 


by John McNab 
Toronto, Ont. 


@ Prince Edward Island, someone jocu- 
larly remarked, is famed for three things, 
potatoes, oats and Presbyterian ministers. 
These the island has produced in quantity 
and rare quality. In all island history 
there is no more thrilling chapter than 
that of the Gordon brothers martyred in 
the islands of the South Seas. James 
Gordon was killed in 1872. 

This chapter began when the Rev. 
John Geddie, minister of Cavendish, 
Prince Edward Island, was appointed to 
the New Hebrides. The small Presbyterian 
Church in the Maritimes had a member- 
ship of only 5,000 when this decision was 
taken in 1846. The spotlight had been 
focused on this group of islands because 
John Williams, outstanding missionary of 
the London Missionary Society had suf- 
fered martyrdom there. 

Eighteen months elapsed before 
Geddie reached the New Hebrides. Part of 
that time was spent with missionaries in 
Samoa, where he not only picked up 
some knowledge of the language, but also 
started the building of his pioneer home. 
Although Geddie’s work suffered some 
reverses on the island of Aneityum, the 
church in Nova Scotia was encouraged to 
expand their task force. 

“Missionary wanted for the South 
Seas,” was an advertisement in The Mis- 
sionary Register. This caught the eye and 
the heart of George N. Gordon, a student 
at Free Church College in Halifax. George 
had been a colporteur of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society on Prince Edward 
Island when he decided to study for the 
ministry. Throughout his student years 
much of his spare time was devoted to 
missionary outreach in the city of 
Halifax. 
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The Maritimes mission board 
examined his qualifications and com- 
missioned him to the New Hebrides. On 
receiving news of his acceptance George 
Gordon began to study medicine. He 
already possessed great mechanical skill, 
he could hew timber, frame a house and 
wield the blacksmith’s hammer. Then on 
his way to the New Hebrides he com- 
pleted one year’s intensive study at the 


London Medical College. While in 
London he persuaded a talented young 
woman, Ellen Catherine Powell, to 


become his life partner in the South Seas. 

The mission council decided to settle 
the Gordons on Tanna, but Miakil, the 
chief on that island, bitterly opposed this. 
Hence Erromanga, one of the larger is- 
lands, was chosen. 

Erromanga was an island of great 
beauty with its feathery bamboos and 
lovely sandalwood. But since it had be- 
come the centre of the trading vessels, the 
natives were distrustful of white sailors, 
who had carried some of their people into 
slavery. 

The Gordons entered into the life of 
the natives with sympathetic understand- 
ing. Finding the islanders were fond of 
pictures, the missionary stirred their in- 
terest in the parables of Jesus. George 
translated Luke’s Gospel and The Acts 
into Erromangan. Their home became a 
Christian oasis in the midst of barbarism. 


Sandalwood ships came into 
Erromanga with measles on_ board. 
Natives were taken deliberately into 


cabins where the sick lay. The disease 
spread, and over one-third of the island’s 
population perished. The sailors blamed 
the missionaries for the epidemic. Super- 
stition inflamed the minds of the natives 


and a group massacred George Gordon 
and then slew his wife. 

Fiction could not supply a more 
romantic sequel. When the news of the 
martyrdom reached Prince Edward 
Island, George’s brother, James, volun- 
teered to take his place. He completed his 
studies and on reaching Erromanga found 
that the elementary books which his 
brother had translated had been preserved 
and the helpers had remained steadfast. 

James Gordon proved to be an even 
finer linguist than his martyred brother. 
He spoke easily the three Erromangan 
dialects and the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society printed his translations of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and the book of 
Genesis. 

Dawn was breaking on Erromanga and 
a little band of students gathered around 


“Good heavens, my wife! Has anybody seen my wife?” 
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him to carry the gospel message across 
the island. But some chiefs planned his 
death, believing that would cause the 
mission to collapse. 

One morning in 1872 he was busy 
with Soso, a faithful helper, translating 
the story of Stephen’s martyrdom. Two 
natives came begging and as Soso 
honoured their request, one of them, 
Nerimpan, plunged a tomahawk into 
James Gordon’s brain. His blood stained 
the chapter of Stephen’s martyrdom. 
When his sightless mother was told of her 
second son’s martyrdom, she quietly said, 
“T wish I had another boy to send, that 
the heathen may receive salvation.” * 


INVESTMENT 
AND 

SOCIAL PURPOSE 
by James McKay 
Oshawa, Ont. 


® The social responsibilities of corpora- 
tions and the stewardship responsibilities 
of institutions holding investment port- 
folios provided the ethical focus for a 
seminar held on October 27th and spon- 
sored by the treasury department of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Tim Smith, chairman of an interfaith 
committee to study the ethics of invest- 
ment and corporate responsibilities in the 
United States, addressed a gathering of 
financial advisers and trustees representing 
various Canadian denominations and 
universities. 

Describing the North American scene 
within the context of church and univer- 
sity involvement with corporate social 
responsibility, Mr. Smith considered four 
areas of concern; environment and pollu- 
tion, the war effort, treatment of mino- 
rities and Southern Africa. In many 
churches, he noted, the scope of social 
justice has been broadened by the realiza- 
tion that as long as their own investment 
portfolios remain unquestioned, the inte- 
grity of the whole pursuit is somewhat 
suspect. The tension raised by such dicho- 
tomy has led churches and universities to 
research the area of corporate social 
responsibility and to probe the meaning 
of ethical investment. 


Environment and pollution comprise 
an area of concern in which churches are 
attempting to ascertain common ground 
between ecologial issues and those of 
social justice by initiating dialogue with 
companies and sponsoring public hearings. 
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Stockholders’ resolutions which circulate 
among all stockholders’ questions of social 
concern that may be raised by anyone, 
have proved another effective means of 
seeking policy review. 

The logic whereby a company like 
Honeywell excuses itself from moral scru- 
tiny by producing its government contract 
to assemble anti-personnel bombs for the 
war effort, likewise has been challenged 
by stockholders’ resolutions. Churches 
have contributed similar resolutions. At 
the same time, the company has been 
urged to consider a conversion plan that 
will ensure employment when the war is 
concluded. 

In Mr. Smith’s opinion, the church has 
not only the moral obligation to make its 
own practice (e.g. its buying pattern) 
consistent with its goals for social justice 
but also ought to consider the social by- 
products to be gained through selective 
investment. With goals more socially direc- 
ted than those of a university at present, 
the church is one institution capable of 
initiating the kind of questioning desirable 
in a responsible shareholder and to which 
corporations are very receptive. 

Following Mr. Smith’s remarks, one 
trustee explained that trust money inves- 
ted for the support of pensions, for 
example, must necessarily be concerned 
with “safety, income and growth” and 
that his church did not have money with 
which to speculate. Other reactions ex- 
pressed the view that corporations were 
being attacked unfairly while several re- 
presentatives called for the church to put 
her own house in order (especially in 
regard to pensions) before it challenged 
the policies of other institutions. The 
comment that disinvestment should be 
used only as a last resort in protesting a 
corporation’s policy was underscored by 
the speaker’s reminder that while the 
church has put aside the notion that it can 
maintain a morally pure investment port- 
folio, the role of a responsible steward 
may continue to express its concern for 
anticipated and actual social repercussions. 

Tim Smith called for an extended and 
more frequent dialogue between churches 
and corporations as a basic approach to 
the question of corporate social respon- 
sibility but one could not help feeling 
that within the denominations themselves 
prior consideration should be given to the 
need for dialogue between the men who 
oversee and direct church investment, who 
implicitly are construed as lacking social 
conscience and those zealous ecclesiatical 
guerrillas who are experiencing a new 
social awakening. * 


AN EXTENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY on the sub- 
ject of corporate social responsibility is avail- 
able from the Anglican Church of Canada, 600 
Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


Letters 


RE AUSTRALIAN UNION 
I was surprised and flattered to find 
myself quoted on the editorial page of 
the October issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. The words attributed to me were 
taken from a personal letter which | 
wrote to my friend, Gordon Powell in 
Australia, answering a series of specific 
questions, one of which asked, “Did any 
Presbyterian congregations entering the 
1925 Union in Canada lose their pro- 
perty, etc.?”” The answer which I gave and 
which you quoted was not intended by 
me to be an argument for church union. I 
do not believe that churches can argue 
their way into organic union, though I do 
believe that in some situations there are 
sound scriptural and theological as well as 
positive, practical reasons for it. 
(Rev.) A. Leonard Griffith 


THE EDITORIAL made it plain that 
it was the Rev. Gordon Powell, not Dr. 
Griffith, who used this quote as an argu- 
ment for union. It was printed in a leaf- 
let that was circulated widely. 

— The Editor. 


CANADA AND THE U.S.A. 

The North American Consultation on 
Religion and Peace (36 Canadian and 
American participants from 20 religious 
denominations and institutions) meeting 
at Wingspread, Racine, Wisconsin, 
October 2-5, 1972, selected as its theme 
the relations between Canada and the 
United States and chose as an additional 
theme the examination of what has come 
to be called the multi-national enterprise. 

The multi-national corporation, usual- 
ly American, has companies in various 
countries. These enterprises have a tre- 
mendous effect on world economic de- 
velopment, and it is not as yet clear just 
what positive and negative effects these 
activities will have politically and socially. 

As religious leaders, we can urge our 
people to support Canadian initiatives 
designed to regain control of Canada’s 
industrial life. Further, we can raise ques- 
tions about the adequacy of some value 
priorities in our way of life. We appear to 
be acquisition-motivated and G. N. P.- 
orientated. While Canadians dislike the 
effect on local industry of U.S. owned 
corporations in Canada, they appear on 
the whole, pleased with higher wages, 
increased levels of consumption, flow of 
risk capital, and increased exports due to 
the corporate enterprise. Most ecological 


(Continued on page 31) 
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AMONG the UBS delegates, were, from the left, 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Inbanathan, general secretary of the 
Bible Society of India, Bishop Alexander Theophilus 
of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of India, and Dr. 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, former president of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
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Here he shakes hands with a delegate from Mexico. 
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CANADIANS on the UBS staff: Dr. J. A. Loewen 
of Edmonton, translations consultant in Central 
East Africa; Rev. E. A. Cline of Hamilton, regional 
secretary in Singapore; and Rev. Russell Self of 
Toronto, distribution consultant in Singapore. 


@ Nineteen centuries ago an Ethiopian eunuch was led to 
Christ by Philip the evangelist, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chapter 8: 26-40. 

When Philip found him reading aloud the book of the 
prophet Isaiah, he inquired, “Do you understand what you are 
reading?” The Ethiopian, who was a high official of Queen 
Candace, in charge of all her treasury, replied, ““How can I 
understand unless someone will give me the clue?” (New 
English Bible). So Philip told him the good news of Jesus, and 
baptized the Ethiopian, who went happily on his way. 

Thus it was appropriate that the first world assembly of the 
United Bible Societies should be held in Ethiopia, September 
25 — 29. Apart from being within easy reach of the rest of 
Africa, most of Asia, and all of Europe, Ethiopia has been 
related to the Christian faith since New Testament times. 
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AT A PALACE reception Emperor Haile Selassie greeted each 


BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 


delegate personally. 


Indeed there are some 20 references to Ethiopia or 
Ethiopians in the Old Testament. And the reigning monarch, 
Emperor Haile Selassie I, whose titles include the Lion of 
Judah, claims direct descent from King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, although modern historians say that it is 
highly unlikely. 

“According to Ethiopian tradition, the first people to live 
in Ethiopia were from the family of Ham, the son of Noah. 
One of the sons of Ham was Cush. In Ethiopian history Cush is 
also known as Ethiops, the father of Ethiopia” — from A 
History of Ethiopia, by Harry Atkins. q 

The Christian influence is strong in Ethiopia. It is estimated — 
that from 35 to 45 per cent of Ethiopia’s 23 million people e 
belong to the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, sometimes referred _ 
to in error as the Coptic Church. (The name Coptic belongs 
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only to Ethiopia’s sister church in Egypt.) 

A roughly similar number of Ethiopians are Muslims, and 
the remainder are Protestants, Roman Catholics, and pagans. 
The largest Protestant church came into being through the 
Sudan Interior Mission. Baptist in practice, it has an adult 
baptized membership of 175,000, plus a larger number of 
unbaptized adherents. There are also Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Mennonites, other Baptists, and Pentecostals. The 
majority of the 300 Canadians now in Ethiopia serve with 
Protestant or Roman Catholic missions. 

It was in this setting that 176 delegates from 70 countries 
met in Addis Ababa to consider the challenge presented in the 
theme of the first UBS world assembly, “Let the Word speak.” 
The aim was four-fold: to gain new vision, sharpened 
objectives, a renewed mandate, and a quickened impetus for 
world Bible partnership. From the beginning Bible societies 
have existed for “making the scriptures available to every man 
everywhere in his own language at a price he can afford.” 

Preparatory work had been done by study groups in which 
young people predominated. The delegates, half of whom were 
UBS staff from around the world, considered the ways in 
which Bible societies can effectively “set free” the Word of 
God in the world of today. 

The assembly was opened by Emperor Haile Selassie, who 
spoke in Ahmaric, the official language of Ethiopia. Referring 
to the place of the Bible in daily life he quoted scripture, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” His Imperial Majesty is 
patron of the Bible Society of Ethiopia, and gave the land on 
which a new Bible House is now being completed in Addis 
Ababa. All sessions were held in Africa Hall, a modern 
conference centre. 


“Events move rapidly, and we need to take stock of what is 
happening, to review the challenge of the present, and to plan 
for the new age opening up before us,” said the Most Rev. F. 
Donald Coggan, Archbishop of York and president of the 
United Bible Societies. “We can never keep pace with the rise 
in world population, and with the rise in numbers of those 
who, often in adult life, become literate. These teeming 
millions need the truth of God’s revelation as it is borne to us 
in the Bible.” 


Delegates were then introduced to their task by a multi- 
media presentation produced in The Netherlands. It pointed to 
the different situations in which the Bible is at work in the 
world: the dynamic situation, where churches are vigorous and 
growing; the minority situation, where Christians are largely 
outnumbered; the secular situation, where the consumer 
society puts pressure on its members; the revolutionary 
situation, where the structures of society are being questioned 
and attacked; and the vulnerable situation, where there is 
official opposition to the gospel. 

Then for two days delegates met in 14 groups to work out 
suggestions for more effective distribution of the gospel 
message. On the final day they made presentations, not as 
formal reports, but in dramatic form or through the use of 
audio-visual aids. 

The presentation of one group, for example, began with an 
Ethiopian reading from a scroll marked Isaiah and receiving 
help from Philip, represented by Dr. Akanu Ibiam of Nigeria. 
It ended with a rain of Gospel portions from the galleries, and 
then group members passed out colourful Ahmaric scripture 
leaflets to Assembly members to be distributed to Ethiopians 
wherever they met them. The point of this presentation was 
that the Word speaks when individual Christians become 
personally involved in the task of interpretation and distribu- 
tion. 
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Another group portrayed a congregation and minister on 
the platform so absorbed in their own worship and concerns 
that they failed to hear the cries of those on the floor of the 
auditorium who were trying to make their needs known. 

Two themes dominated the presentations: the need to find 
ways to get through the barriers which divide those who have 
the Word from those who lack it, and the need to inspire and 
train Christians generally to take an active share in scripture 
distribution. Without the deep involvement of the churches 
the challenge cannot be met. 

New and better translations were called for, in colourful 
attractive format rather than drab-covered books. The use of 
cassette tape recordings, radio readings of scripture, and 
audio-visual presentations could all be effective where the 
literacy rate is still low. 

The Rev. Warner A. Hutchinson of New York, world service 
officer of the United Bible Societies, called for a drastic 
increase in scripture distribution. The rate now is 4.7% of the 
population of the world, and unless it is increased to keep pace 
with population growth will be only 3.9% in 1980, Dr. 
Hutchinson stated. He urged a massive drive to provide 
scriptures for new readers, especially those under 20 years of 
age, who will form more than 50% of the population by 1980. 

In Denmark the Bible Society has been supplying Gospels 
in attractive paperback editions to secular bookstalls in 
Copenhagen to combat the flood of pornographic literature on 
sale there. 

Scriptures are being circulated without hindrance in all fron 
Curtain countries except Albania, the assembly was told by 
the Rev. S. Smaadahl, regional secretary of the UBS for 
Europe. He said that Bible work in Eastern Europe has trebled 
in the past five years. 

Parts of the Bible are being translated into modern speech 
in Yugoslavia, Hungary, East Germany and Czechoslovakia. In 
Poland the production of a complete Bible will start this year. 
There are four translations in process in the Soviet Union. 

While distribution of scriptures is mainly through churches, 
there are bookstores selling them in Iron Curtain countries, the 
European secretary reported. 

The findings of the first world assembly will be used to 
shape future policy of the United Bible Societies, said the new 
general secretary, the Rev. H. Ulrich Fick. A native of 
Germany, he formerly served with the Radio Voice of the 
Gospel, a Lutheran station in Addis Ababa. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Olivier Beguin, general secretary from 1949 until his 
untimely death in April, 1972. 


December 10th is Bible Sunday 


The United Bible Societies, one of the earliest forms of 
ecumenism, was founded in 1946 to co-ordinate the programs 
of 50 Bible societies at work in more than 150 countries. The 
annual budget is $1,125,000, of which $8,000,000 is allocated 
to world service. Last year 181,000,000 copies of the Bible or 
portions of it were distributed throughout the world. 

The Canadian Bible Society was represented in Addis 
Ababa by its general secretary, the Rev. Kenneth G. McMillan 
and the Rev. DeCourcy H. Rayner, a member of the national 
board. 

Other Canadians on the UBS staff who attended were the 
Rev. Russell Self of Toronto, now based in Singapore, Rev. 
Edward Cline of Hamilton, regional secretary in Singapore, 
and Dr. J. A. Loewen of Edmonton, who is UBS translations 


consultant in Central East Africa. * 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


in St. Andrew’ Church 
St. Lambert, Quebec 


DARKNESS may not have seemed appropriate to Christ- 
mas celebration, especially after an opening note of joy as 
the Bethlehem events were recapped with carols, readings 
and Handel’s “For unto us a child is born” (on tape). But 
we wanted to celebrate in depth. A Christmas tree decked 
in tinsel and blue lights would have symbolized our 
contemporary festive mood, but it hardly got to the core of 
our rejoicing: that God himself came among us to break the 
power of evil and offer new life. This could be portrayed 
far better by a rugged cross (remember that rough symbol 
at the Guelph Congress?) So we moved through the “cross” 
reference in the carols into growing darkness. Then, in the 
murky shadows, the tree was actually stripped of branches 
while Tschaikowsky’s 8th played loudly (loudly enough to 
muffle the sounds of saws and clippers!) Then the upper 
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section of the trunk was used for the cross-bar and a 
stubble cut image was thrown on the front wall as a 
spotlight broke the darkness — ugly and magnificent at the 
same time! 


And the whole was interpreted by the accompanying 
dramatic reading “him of the incarnation” (based on 
Philippians 2:5-12), climaxed with the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
(again on tape). 

Finally, we shared the Lord’s Supper. It was a happy 
Communion on Christmas Eve at St. Andrew’s. We saw 
afresh that Christmas was the birthday of the crucified. 


Christmas 
tree of life 
cut down 

to lift up 

our source of 
joy 


THE POEMS were written by the minister, Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Van Seters. The artwork was done by Katherine Heughan, 
one of the participating young people. ie 
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of the incarnation 


eternal son 
one with the father 
one with the spirit 
one with god 
one in nature 
form 
being 
equal in stature 
equal in purpose 
rich in splendour 
rich in glory 


gone 
let go 
left behind 
(still god 
always god 
forever god) 
but stripped 
in time 
stripped 
of right 
privilege 
wealth 
stripped 
naked 
empty 
he descended 


down 
down to the depths 
of our humanity 


feotus in a womb 
wobbly infant in a stable 
crawling toddler in a kitchen 
growing child in a workshop 
lanky teenager playing tag 
pensive student learning lessons 
skilful craftsman with his father 
lonely wanderer 
| without home 
| without income 
without comfort 
| alone in the depths 


the depths 

| of human need 

failure 

enslavement 
a slave 


became a slave 
among slaves 


humbled 
humiliated 
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but obedient 
obedient in suffering 
obedient through suffering 
obedient to death 
death of a criminal 
a common criminal 


impaled 
on a cross 

hung 
hung between two 

with them 

for them 

for us 

in the depths 


raised 
raised 
raised by god 
lifted on high 
he was victorious 
he was triumphant 
he was exalted 
robed in purple 
wearing a crown 
seated enthroned 
bearing a scepter 
armed with might 
radiant with splendour 


named 
named above 
beyond every name 
that at the name of jesus 
before the man of nazareth 
beneath the christ of god 
every knee shall bend 
every knee 
hobbled knees 
sturdy knees 
feeble knees 
stout knees 
your knees 
my knees 
all knees bend 
bend 


and every human mouth 
every human voice 
every human tongue 
proclaim 
jesus christ is lord 
jesus christ is king 
jesus christ is sovereign 


o the joy of his coming * 


BY JAMES D. SMART 


Acase for the 
Christian conscience 


® One short generation ago six million Jews went to their 
deaths in the gas ovens of concentration camps in Nazi 
Germany. Since then it has been a source of humiliation 
among sensitive Christians that they let it happen almost 
without noticing it, as though there were nothing they could 
do to stop it. Today the massacre of hundreds of thousands of 
helpless civilians, young and old, in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, continues relentlessly day after day and most 
Canadian Christians let it happen almost without noticing it, as 
though there were nothing they could do to stop it. “It is not 
our responsibility,’ they say, “Canada is not involved.” 
Therefore they do not even take the trouble to find out what 
has been happening in South East Asia since 1945. 

But we Canadians are involved, first because our economy 
is profiting immensely from the sale of war goods to the 
U.S.A., and second, if we are Christians, because a monstrous 
injustice is being perpetrated against some of our fellow men 
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and not to oppose it is to condone it. Our newspapers and 
magazines have done little to enlighten the Canadian public on 
the background of the conflict. Brief reports of the day to day 
fighting are given but almost no interpretation of the total 
situation. We hear of the opposition to the war in the United 
States but we remain uninformed about the bases of such 
Opposition. 

Vietnam is a narrow strip of land, 500 miles from north to 
south, on the south-east coast of Asia, nine-tenths of it 
mountainous, so that the population, half as large again as that 
of Canada, is compressed into the coastal plain and the 
broader regions in the extreme north and south. Under the — 
French the north was industrialized and modernized but the — 
south was left as a producer of raw materials, with its great — 
rice bowl in the Mekong valley. Consequently by 1939 the — 
people of the north had arrived at a fair degree of political , 
maturity while the people of the south remained still in a 
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fairly primitive tribal state with a village economy and each 
village a unit pretty much to itself. The French rule had 
developed in both north and south a French-educated Viet- 
namese upper class, largely Roman Catholic, which co- 
operated with the French in the government of the region, in 
its educational institutions and in its economic development. 
A large part of the French army and air force in Vietnam was 
Vietnamese. There were about three million Catholics whose 
support was vital to French colonial control. 

Since 1895 a movement for Vietnamese independence had 
been under way. France was no more willing to lose control in 
Vietnam than Britain was in India. Therefore, like Ghandi and 
Nehru in India, the Vietnamese nationalists were ruthlessly 
suppressed. Receiving sympathy from Russia since 1917, some 
of the nationalists turned to communism, but their primary 
goal was independence. During the 1939-45 war, when Vichy 
France, Germany and Japan were allied, these nationalists 
under the leadershop of Ho Chi Minh had their great 
opportunity. They became our allies and were of great help to 
our cause in the Asian theatre of war. In return they received 
the support of the Chinese troops of Chiang kai shek in 1945 
in throwing off the French and Japanese control. When the 
‘war ended they had not only established their independent 
republic in North Vietnam but held the three main cities of 
South Vietnam. Unfortunately a British general co-operated 
with the French and used Japanese troops to drive the 
nationalists out of South Vietnam and give it back to the 
French. The French then began a war to win back control of 
the north, a war that after nine exhausting years ended 
disastrously for them at Dien Ben Phu in 1954. The French 
army at one time totalled 500,000, many of them drawn from 
the Vietnamese who supported French rule as advantageous to 
them personally. The cost of the operation came near to 
bankrupting France. 


It should be remembered that in 1945 many Eastern lands 
received their independence. Britain was sufficiently enlight- 
ened to free India, Ceylon and Burma. The Indonesians seized 
their freedom from Holland. But France determined to hold 
control in Southeast Asia and was supported in this by both 
Britain and the United States. When the communists gained 
control of China in 1948, and especially after the Korean war 
broke out, Vietnam began to be regarded as a necessary 
bulwark against any southern flow of the communist stream. 
No one seems to have considered that a nationalist-communist 
North Vietnam, like a nationalist-communist Yugoslavia, 
might be a stronger bulwark against aggression than any 
colonial French regime or any puppet state that could be 
constructed by the Western nations. To support the French, 
the U.S.A. in 1950 began to share the cost of the war for 
French control. One hundred million dollars in 1950 became 
one billion in 1954 but money could not do it. The French 
were defeated and, had the war gone on, the whole of Vietnam 
would have been unified under the Northern Republic. 

A halt was called, the Russians and Chinese having their 
own reasons in 1954 to want peace. They forced the North 
Vietnamese to a compromise at Geneva. The country was 
temporarily divided, partisans being allowed to group them- 
selves in the north or south with their friends, and the future 
was made dependent upon a referendum of the total popula- 
tion which was to be held two years later. But at once the 
United States proceeded with the construction of a puppet 
state in the south, controlling developments from that time on 
by its control of the purse strings. All Vietnamese who had 
supported French rule against the nationalists gathered in the 
south. A million Catholics moved from the north and, with 
their greater educational and political maturity, became the 
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chief resource of the American-chosen rulers. 

Diem, when he was put in charge by John Foster Dulles, 
chose his administrators almost entirely from these northern 
Catholics and gave the South Vietnamese no place in their own 
government. The nucleus of the South Vietnamese army with 
its generals was the old army of the French which had fought 
against Vietnamese independence. No head of government 
under the Americans since 1954 has been a native of South 
Vietnam. All have been Vietnamese who for a price served the 
French and for a much more generous price have served the 
Americans. South Vietnamese who resist this alien rule are 
either imprisoned or shot. 

The war is represented constantly as one between a 
communist North Vietnam and a democratic South Vietnam. 
The truth is that it is between, on the one hand, an alliance of 
nationalists and communists whose homes are in both north 
and south and who will never give up in their struggle for 
independence, and, on the other hand, a regime that has been 
foisted on the south by the U.S.A. and maintains itself only 
through the massive support of American money and military 
power. 

The aim of American intervention in the 50’s and 60’s was 
avowedly to “‘contain’” communist China. Now the world 
looks on at the absurdity of an American concordat with 
China while the Vietnamese operation goes merrily on. The 
havoc now reaches beyond Vietnam. The villages of South 
Vietnam were widely destroyed and their people in the 
millions made refugees because in them there was so much 
sympathy and support for the independence movement. But, 


following the American decision to invade Cambodia, the same 
destruction and chaos has been extended to villagers there, and 
Laos, largely through the operations of the American C.I.A. 
and American bomber bases from which most of the strikes 
are made against targets in the rest of South-east Asia. 

It is greatly to the credit of the U.S.A. that the opposition 
to this senseless war has been so strong and persistent and has 
produced in impressive documentation in books and magazine 
articles. A concise statement of the facts can be found in 
Kahin and Lewis — The U.S. in Vietnam, a paperback. A 
comprehensive treatment of the whole subject has recently 
appeared in Frances Fitzgerald’s Fire in the Lake. Those 
closest to the war, both generals and reporters, have long ago 
recognized that no victory is possible in a guerilla war in 
mountainous territory against a nation fighting for its indepen- 
dence. All that is possible is the reduction of the cities, towns, 
villages and countrysides of friend and foe alike to chaos and 
rubble. 

Six million Jews perished in the gas ovens of Hitler. Far 
more than six million men, women and children in South East 
Asia are having life turned into a hell on earth. The withdrawal 
of American troops and the ending thereby of American 
casualties conceals the fact that the destructiveness of the war 
is actually being intensified for South East Asians as the rite of 
bombing from Thailand and aircraft carriers and bombardment 
from ships is stepped up and harbours are closed with mines. 

If Christians can look on unmoved at events such as these it 
bodes ill for the future of Christianity in an increasingly 
anti-Christian world. The U.S.A. is not only the most powerful 
and the wealthiest nation in the world but is known for its 
claim to be the most Christian, with more than half its 
population members of Christian churches. The non-Christian 
world is puzzled how this “most Christian nation” can be 
guilty of such callous brutality against these poor little 
struggling nations of South-east Asia. * 

DR. SMART is associate minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 
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® Anyone for macrame? A hand of whist? A single-parent 
group or just a friendly chat? Vancouver’s Crossreach, the 
program designed “to provide a substitute for the extended 
family in our mobile nuclear family society,” may be just what 
you're looking for! 

“We call it Crossreach,’ explains Bob Gish, associate 
minister of Canadian Memorial United Church, “‘because the 
idea is to reach across church borders into the community.” 

It was with the community in mind that a survey held in 
1971 in Vancouver’s Fairview area (about 60 city blocks) 
turned up the challenging fact that some 1,800 senior citizens 
lived in the area, 1,000 of whom never left it. 

Members of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Anglican and United 
churches in the district were unanimous: something should be 
done about that! A steering committee representing all four 
denominations was set up and a local initiative grant obtained. 
Space was provided in the centrally located Canadian Memor- 
ial Church whereupon, observes Bob Gish, ““We threw it wide 
open and started dreaming!” 

Practical putter-of-dreams-into-action was Mary Kendall, 
Crossreach’s co-ordinator and a member of Canadian Memor- 
ial. 

“Bob knew I had recently acquired my master’s degree in 
social work and was looking for a challenging job,” smiles 
Mary. “‘He asked me to co-ordinate the project. This was on a 
Sunday. I accepted on Monday. We met with the steering 
committee on Wednesday. By Friday five other people were 
hired and on the next Monday Crossreach began!” 


Spurred by Mary’s enthusiasm and quiet efficiency, the 
Crossreach team, with steering committee directives, promptly 
set about organizing a library drop-in-centre, a single-parent 
family program, and an adopt-a-relative program that was 
perhaps the most far-reaching while at the same time the most 
difficult part of their undertaking. 

“In the beginning,” says Nan Corral, one of the original 
team members, “‘we seemed to have a vision of 1,800 lonely 
seniors looking at four walls. I learned that if you found one 
person out of seven visits in need of our adoption program you 
were doing well!” 

Delighted that there were many happy, active seniors, the 
team speedily focused in on the lonely ones who needed them. 

The adoption program envisioned bringing families and 
seniors together in a satisfying relationship that would include 
the seniors in family birthdays, outings, and celebrations while 
giving children grandparents by proxy. A few such relation- 
ships did blossom. 

“Recently,” reported Mary Kendal in Image, “Miss 
Rawlinson, a senior in the area attending the weekly Activity 
Day, met Mrs. Hudson, who with her four-year-old son Bobby 
was looking for a grandma to adopt. It appeared to be ‘love at 
first sight’ and an adoption was inevitable. They now visit 
almost daily on the telephone amd Miss Rawlinson is often at 
the Hudsons’ for Sunday dinner. Bobby is very excited about 
having a ‘Grandma’.” 

But more often the Crossreach staff encountered unexpec- 
ted difficulties with the adoption program. “There was too 
much sentiment attached to the idea,” Mary realizes. “We had 
to drop the word ‘adoption’. It created unrealistic expecta- 
tions.” 

Quick to adapt and sensitive to community needs, staff 
members are changing the program’s emphasis from “adop- 
tion” to “finding a friend” and “befriending a senior.” There 
are three important areas of need here, Mary Kendall points 
out: children in need of foster grandparents, people who wish 
to find a friend (meeting mutual needs on a voluntary basis) 
and seniors who need befriending. Meeting these needs 
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realistically is one of Crossreach’s present challenges which will 
doubtless be met successfully thanks to early team ground- 
work. 

Less nebulous and therefore more readily coped with were 
community activity needs that team members proceeded to 
deal with by opening a library drop-in centre. Ideal for starters 
was Canadian Memorial’s existing church library with its street 
front entrance and comfortable adjoining room. Helen 


Grahame, a young professional librarian “interested in working 
with people” teamed up with an already established volunteer 
library committee to expand facilities with the interests of 


OPERATION 
CROSS 


seniors in mind. 

“We helped each other!” Helen enthuses, and indeed the 
co-operative system in this well-stocked library, (magazines, 
pictures and records are included) with its colorful posters and 
intriguing displays works extremely well. Books donated to 
Crossreach may be catalogued as part of Canadian Memorial’s 
library or “ust put on the shelves.” Thirty large print books 
are borrowed monthly from the Vancouver Public Library for 
the benefit of those with not-so-good eyesight and the 
beckoning patio beyond the library’s street entrance makes an 
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ideal spot for reading or just plain sitting on a sunny day. 

Opening out of the library, a large room bright with 
posters, inviting easy chairs and an ever-present coffee urn 
provides a drop-in centre that is open daily from nine until five 
with Thursdays earmarked “activity days” when surprising 
things can happen! 

“You promised to teach me to carpet bowl,” says a friendly 
voice, and a beaming senior proceeds to explain the intricacies 
of hand and arm movements to the young lady with the waist 
length blonde hair who proves to be co-ordinator Mary 
Kendall. 


REACH 


BY RHODA ELIZABETH PLAYFAIR 


“And now for our puppet show, ‘The Purple Necked 
Black-Bearded Blotch!” announces a guest puppeteer and 
librarian Helen, who has arranged for the performance, pinch 
hits as one of the actors. 

“Anyone for a sing-song?” someone inquires and one of 
the gentlemen with a repertoire of World War I songs gets up 
to lead. 

Involving the seniors themselves in leadership has been a 
Crossreach goal from the beginning. They are responding well. 
A tea committee took over responsibility for supplies when 
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the groups first began meeting, and volunteers in every 
department have been stressed. 

Establishing a single-parent program was the difficult task 
undertaken by Dean Kirby, public health nurse on the 
Crossreach team. “Somehow,” says Dean,” my problem was in 
finding single parents!” Again the groundwork (arranging to 
meet people, visiting, learning what facilities were existent in 
this area) took time but initial contacts led to others and news 
of the program spread by word of mouth. Two single-parent 
groups are now meeting weekly using Dr. Thomas Gordon’s 
“Parent Effectiveness Training” program, bearing out Dean’s 
initial hopes for “setting up something in this area.” 

Crossreach works closely with other local initiative pro- 
grams. Two in particular, the Relocation Service and the 
Creative Fabric Art Studio, have been helpful, and staff 
members keep in touch with a number of others. 

By no means content to rest on any laurels, Crossreach 
workers are quick to point out the need for additional 
programs. Not all seniors are interested in crafts, bowling or 
bridge, and David Anderson, original team member who will 
be carrying on with the Crossreach program, sums up another 
possibility. “A lot of senior citizens are looking for book 
studies and lectures by professors on all sorts of things — in 
other words, mental exercise!” says David. ““We’re seeing what 
can be done in this field!” 

Seniors themselves are happy and enthusiastic about Cross- 
reach with its variety of indoor program activities plus outings 
arranged by bus. 

“T play cards,” confided one white-haired lady. “I’m nota 
wonderful player but I enjoy it. I'd like to be in on discussion 
groups too!” 

“Y’m not much of a bowler,’ 
try!” 

“This is the first time I’ve come!” enthused a third, proudly 
displaying her handmade flower in shades of hot pink and 
chocolate chenille. 

Unquestionably, the warmth and enthusiasm generated by 
the out-going personalities of the Crossreach team members 
have contributed immeasurably to the program’s success. Mary 
Kendall knows everyone by name and is everywhere among an 
activity day group, kibitizing a double solitaire game, ex- 
pressing concern for the inactivity of a former bowler (“Could 
you manage if we got you a low chair to sit in?) bringing 
along a box of driftwood “for browsing.” 

What of the future? Happily, the original LIP grant has 
been extended to enable Crossreach to carry on with an 
expanded program and new team members to replace some of 
the originals who have gone on to work in other fields. 
Arrangements have been made for the use of Canadian 
Memorial’s swimming pool. And the possibility of bringing 
people from nearby nursing homes to the centre for a 
spectator oriented program is being considered. Rapidly 
increasing library circulation is providing an important service 
but causes Betty-Pratt Johnson, present librarian, to cite a 
need for streamlining library methods because “‘we’re circula- 
ting over 100 items in one week!” 

Whatever the growth and extent of the program, “the 
important thing,” says Mary Kendall firmly, “is to get together 
regularly for evaluation and goal setting.” 

Long-range planning includes an arrangement with the 
recreation department of the Vancouver Parks Board to have 
Mrs. Lillian Abbott take over supervision of activity day when 
the LIP grant ends. Typical of the spirit and vitality of the 
Crossreach outlook is Mrs. Abbott’s own comment concerning 
this possibility. 

“Don’t say when — say if! Think positively!” * 


’ 


confessed another, “‘but | 
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THE TORONTO AND KINGSTON Synod PYPS held a presbytery pig-catching com- 
petition (left), won by Temiskaming Presbytery (right). 


g ont 


LIVELY SINGING at the Quebec and E 


astern Ontario convention, 
led by Dick Bowen. 


a ay ZS ge 
A POSTER-MAKING workshop was a feature of the Hamilton-London 


Youth of the Atlantic provinces are shown relaxing out- 


a coffee house. 
rally (far left), while young people from Saskatchewan (centre) enjoyed _ side, (right). 


Le oe 


BRITISH COLUMBIA young people at an evening service. 


THEY GAVE THANKS 


BY DIANE READER 
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@ Yes, over 700 youth in Presbyterian churches from 
Moncton to Kamloops spent Thanksgiving weekend giving 
thanks to God for his many blessings and learning about Christ 
and the power of his Holy Spirit. All these young people from 
Vancouver Island to Newfoundland were participants in the 
six synod Thanksgiving conferences and conventions. 

The Synod of British Columbia young people held their 
conference at St. Andrew’s Church in Kamloops. Dr. Ian 
Rennie was the highlight of the weekend, with his addresses on 
the theme “Understanding the Bible.” The stress of the 
weekend was “count the cost: what does Jesus demand?,” and 
many were challenged by the answer: “total commitment.” 
Besides the theme addresses, discussion groups, church ser- 
vices, and some “fantastic singing” led by Al Haythorne, the 
business meetings were crowded into the program. 

They stressed having an intelligent election of their Synod 
young people’s executive and National Co-ordinating Body 
representation and found a new executive ready to actively 
seek out and meet the needs of the young people. Judging 
from the evaluations, most felt the weekend (and the food) 
were “great.” Richmond Church youth happily took home the 
synod pennant when the weekend was over. 

First Church in Regina hosted the first Saskatchewan 
Thanksgiving youth conference, where Dr. Oliver Nugent from 
B.C. was the speaker on the theme “Who do you say that I 
am?” His theme addresses were supplemented with a mission 
study led by Miss Pat Hanna and some animated and 
interesting Bible studies led by the Rev. Bob Robinson. The 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, synod convener of Christian education, 
was dean for the weekend, which was highlighted by “the 
fellowship with one another and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit.” Angus Sutherland of the Team for Youth Ministry 
attended as a resource person and music director and led in the 
joyous singing held not only at the coffee house, but 
throughout the conference. 

The enthusiasm of the Saskatchewan youth may be well 
expressed by their descriptions of the conference as ‘“‘amaz- 
ing,’ “marvellous,” and “tremendous.” In the evaluations, 
however, almost all present wanted to see more Bible study at 
the next conference. Another important part of the weekend 
was the setting up and election of a synod youth council and 
the election of their N.C.B. representation. Probably the best 
summation of the weekend was made by the person who 
wrote in after to say: ““This conference has made me proud to 
be a Christian.” 

Moving eastward to the agricultural flatlands near Glencoe, 
Ontario, we find the Synod of Hamilton and London P.Y.P.S. 
Rally ’72 at Burns Church in Mosa. Here the Rev. Ted Siverns, 
co-ordinator of the Team for Youth Ministry, gave two 
addresses on the theme “You Are a Child of the Universe,” 
and led a series of workshops tied into the theme “‘Desi- 
derata.”” The workshops involved the youth in such varied 
areas as: poster making, new hymns, slide making, music, and 
a critique of Jesus Christ Superstar. Saturday’s traditional 
banquet and dance also featured the installation of the new 
Synod P.Y.P.S. executive. 

After the Sunday service and an informal luncheon with the 
congregation, the feature film Billy Jack was shown, followed 
by a Reflection Discussion Panel led by the Rev. Doug 
Lennox. Sunday evening the Covenant Players from California 
provided a new slant on the theme through the media of 
several plays. Monday morning marked the business part of the 
weekend, with the election of their representation to the 
National Co-ordinating Body. After lunch, “a fitting and 
spiritually refreshing conclusion to Rally ’72 took the form of 
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a Communion,” where the singing of “They’ll Know We Are 
Christians by Our Love” gave all the delegates a common 
purpose with which to return home. 

The Synod of Toronto and Kingston P.Y.P.S. also took 
advantage of small town hospitality in holding their 23rd 
annual convention at Knox Church in Alliston. The Rev. Bill 
Campbell gave three dynamic addresses on the theme “One 
Way.” Besides discussions and Bible studies, the weekend also 
featured the ministry of music by the youth ensemble of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Islington, and Merv and Merla Watson from 
the Catacombs. 

Although this was the largest of the Thanksgiving events 
across the country, somehow close fellowship and a real spirit 
of unity seemed to prevail throughout both the serious and 
social aspects of the weekend, especially in the spontaneous 
sing-songs and the closing Communion service. As with most 
of the other synods, a surprising number of the young people 
(over one-half) were at their first convention, including many 
of those from Temiskaming Presbytery who proudly took 
home the synod trophy. The weekend is best summarized by 
quoting from their report: ‘““Throughout the weekend, our 
living Lord was glorified as some young people began to 
seriously consider his claims, others grew in his grace and 
Others entered into an everlasting relationship with their 
Saviour and Lord. Praise the Lord!’’ At the conclusion of 
Convention ’72, delegates from the various congregations met 
for the first “annual synod youth meeting” to elect their 
N.C.B. representative and alternates. 

At St. Andrew’s Church in Arnprior, Ontario, the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario (formerly Montreal and Ottawa) 
P.Y.P.S. gathered for their 22nd annual convention. Dr. Max 
Putnam, moderator of the 98th General Assembly, gave four 
addresses on the theme “One Lord,” emphasizing making 
Christ our personal Lord. The Bible studies were lead by the 
Rev. Leo Hughes, whose personal testimony made them even 
more worthwhile. Sunday afternoon marked the “annual 
synod youth meeting”, including the N.C.B. elections, while 
Sunday dinner was made special by the families in Renfrew 
who brought extra large Thanksgiving dinners to share with 
the young people. 

Back in Arnprior for the evening service, Dr. Putnam 
climaxed his addresses in a non-traditional manner by giving an 
altar call. While the weekend was not heavily emotional, the 
Holy Spirit was definitely present, and this weekend had a 
feeling of community, more so than some weekends. Once 
again, singing played an important part in this synod’s event. 
The convention closed with a Communion service Monday, 
followed by “reflections” after lunch. The synod volleyball 
championship was won by Montreal Presbytery. 

Moving to our easternmost event, we find the Synod of 
Atlantic Provinces P.Y.P.S. conference at St. Andrew’s Church 
in Moncton, N.B. Here, the Rev. Ted MacDougall, from 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, spoke on the theme “He Is 
With Us.” The weekend was quite traditional, with three 
services Sunday, a quartet, testimonials, and lots of gospel 
hymns. The weekend was very much alive and several young 
people committed their lives to Christ. “They'll Know We Are 
Christians by Our Love” became the theme hymn during the 
weekend conference, which had good representation from 
every area. This broad representation was helpful in electing a 
good new synod executive and N.C.B. representation. 

Throughout our country, then, all the synods seemed to 
come to a common theme by the end of Thanksgiving 
weekend: “commitment to Jesus Christ as personal Saviour 
and Lord.” * 
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@ “I wonder what can be in that big box?” said my father. 

The box was large - in fact it was at least 18 inches square, 
and it easily dwarfed all the other packages under the 
Christmas tree. The size of the carton was exaggerated by its 
wrapping of shiny red paper covered with gilt stars and 
wreaths; the seams were concealed with green men mending 
tape; a huge “to ” and ‘from ” card left no doubt 
that this monster of a present was in the right hands. 

Deliberately, then, so that he might savour every delicious 
moment of anticipation, my father removed the wrappings 
with care and opened the box - only to find another box 
within! And he opened the second box only to find a third - 
and so it went on until he had dealt with a dozen boxes, and 
then he came to the gift - a watch. 

I think often of that nest of boxes that enclosed the 
comparatively small but precious gift. This has become my 
symbol of Christmas. Each year as the Yuletide season comes 
around I find that my package is larger than the year before. 
Each Christmas adds something to my accumulated memories, 
and I find that I must dig deeper to come to the heart and 
substance of what Christmas means. 

The unwrapping of the box of memories begins when | sit 
down to address the Christmas cards. And I like to think of 
what I am doing as something like the operation of a location 
chart in the huge shopping mall near us. On that chart is a 
maze of walkways and centres and fountains lined or 
surrounded by shops and stores and service facilities. Flat on 
the table below the chart is an index of the map and each store 
or facility has been given an electric button to press. If, for 
instance, | want to know the location of the book store I push 
the button allotted to that store and a light appears on the 
chart at the spot where books are sold. And, of course, the 
secret to the whole scheme is the X mark labeled, ‘““You are 
Meren: 

As I address a card I like to feel that I am pushing a button 
to light up the home and heart of someone out in my world of 
friends, acquaintances and family. From the spot where I am I 
send an impulse of love and concern here and there until my 
whole life map is illuminated and lovely. As I grow older I feel 
that my chart of tried and true friends grows bigger with the 
years. 

It follows, too, that when the postman brings cards to me I 
feel the glow stimulated by someone from where he is - 
indeed, as the stack of cards grows higher day by day, each 
fresh impulse of friendship and love coming my way added to 
the rest brings to my heart such a great warmth and light that I 
think I cannot stand the glory of it all - so many are pressing 
my location button! How wonderful to know that many who 
have shared my home, my work, my recreation, my aspirations 
are again willing to take some moments to assure me that [am 
remembered! 

The second box within my carton of Christmas memories is 
opened as I fare forth to shop for gifts. Although the clerks are 
not aware of my multiple identity, I am several persons as I 
walk the aisles of the stores and search for “the very thing.” 

In memory I am the small boy with 50 cents saved up from 
allowance money and with which I must buy something for 
brother and sister and father and mother; I am the teen-ager 
with a job and with my own money that I had earned and with 
which I can select the four presents with greater pride; I am 
the young man who is looking for something worthy of the 
wonderful girl he is to marry; I am the man in the toy 
department weighing the desirability of the playthings to be 
taken home for his own three children; I am the retired man 
with a reduced income making the old familiar rounds hunting 
for a gift for that same wonderful girl, for the sister who is the 
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only one left of the original four for. whom the small boy 
bought, for the three children who are now men and women 
on their own. 

Commercialism there may be in the stores, the ads and the 
blaring music, but in my heart there is no commercialism - I 
am about to exchange part of myself for something tangible 
that I may give. 

And just as the receiving of cards was an uplift, so is the 
coming of packages through the mail or found under the tree. 
Anticipation, as with my father so long ago, is a good thing in 
my life and I am sure that it is not an emotion to be 
monopolized by the young. An hour of life is wrapped in 
mystery as is a day and a year. In the packages that come my 
way I can envision the effort and the thought such as I 
experienced when I walked with joy through the stores with 
my loved ones on my mind. These are wrapped mysteries that 
make me think - “What have I ever done that someone should 
break his routine and disorder his schedule for me?” These 
packages are wrapped mysteries and are part of life. For 
months after the holiday season is over I will be proudly 
displaying a tie, a book, a pair of gloves, a shirt, a portrait and 
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saying to whomever will listen: “Helen gave me this for 
Christmas; or Mabel brought this to me at Christmas,” and so 
on. And I will be speaking with awe. 

But to go to another inner box in the big box, I open more 
memories as we trim the tree. In the first place, the boxes that 
hold the ornaments are well-worn and about to collapse. They 
date back to Christmases that we enjoyed years ago and we 


- cannot bear to use newer boxes, for each carton nudges us to 


“remember when.” This string of lights was bought when we 
were doing our own first tree, these balls were bought when 


Nancy was one, this star dates back to Jean’s second 


Christmas, and this Santa Claus was made by Glenn in 
kindergarten. One by one the old and the new go on the 


_ branches until we see a colourful panorama of Christmases 
| past. 


Nor must I forget to mention the inner box that speaks of 


church experiences down through the years. One in particular 
' I recall. I was 16 and my sister, who was younger, was 


practicing in our church for the Christmas pageant. I was 
delighted to go and “walk her home” because darkness had 
fallen. Snow had fallen during the day and as I walked down 
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the wide street I saw the homes hilled with lights and candles, 
the snow crunched under my feet, the sky overhead was filled 
with countless stars - a sense of well-being flooded through me. 
As I approached the church I could hear the sound of carols, 
and as I went in I caught a glimpse of the decorations that 
made the sanctuary a place of indescribable beauty. Now, at 
my age, I can recall so many Christmases in so many churches, 
and I can hear again the swelling sound from organ and choir. 
There is just nothing like a Christmas season in the church 
made rich by the good friends who share the high moments. 

Quite naturally, this box of church memories brings me to 
the last box in the nest of boxes filled with memories, and this 
box is the core of all and the reason for all. This small box 
holds the real gift of Christmas, as did the smallest box hold 
my father’s watch. With reverence I remove the wrappings of 
the years and look at my treasure as I have for more than 60 
years. 

How can I express what I see when Christmas is laid bare 
before me? Perhaps the one word that must come first is 
Peace. War and conflict are in my own heart; war and conflict 
are in the immediate community; war and conflict are in the 
nation; war and conflict are in the wide world. In this turmoil, 
Christmas brings back the promise of Peace. As the Christ- 
mases have come and gone | have come to think of the peace 
of the season as not like the coming from the roaring traffic of 
a great city into a great cathedral where the noise I have left is 
but a soothing murmur, but like an innoculation from disease. 
If Christmas is simply a brief retreat into sanctuary I am a 
little helped. But if | come to Christmas and am immunized 
against hate and violence, then the peace of Christmas 
becomes portable and I can walk through my world without 
fear that I shall be infected by the madness around me. Each 
Christmas, then, I would come back for a “booster shot” of 
peace. 

Close upon the heels of Peace is the word Love as true of 
Christmas. I think of the office of an oculist. | have come 
there because I cannot see clearly - my sight is imperfect. The 
doctor puts in front of my eyes lens after lens saying, “Is this 
better? or that? or that?” until he finally comes to the little 
piece of glass that makes my world clear again. | think of the 
love that comes at Christmas as giving me clear vision again. 
And when I can see the world and the people in it as they 
really are I cannot help but be filled with love. 

Joy is the remaining word that leaps out as Christmas 
comes. With peace and love joy is automatic. It is something 
like making a campfire. When I have the fire I have protection 
against the animals that lurk in the woods, and I have light - 
but without doing anything else I am warmed by the existence 
of the fire. And joy, to me, is something of that sort at 
Christmas. The peace and love in my heart give me the warmth 
of joy. 

There is just nothing like Christmas. And there is nothing 
like accumulated Christmases. Each year the box of memories 
and experiences is a bit bigger than the year betore. The 
wonder and the awe do not become dimmed but brightened as 
my age increases. Let no one ever say of me, “He has become 
too old to get any thrill out of Christmas.” I am convinced 
that Christmas is getting better for me all the time. 

So this year, as for so many years, I shall get out the old 
music box, give it a few turns, and sit back to watch my 
glorious parade of Christmases keeping step to the tune: 


“Joy to the world! the lord is come: 
let earth receive her King. . .”* 


THE AUTHOR was editor of the Baptist Leader for many years. This 
article was syndicated by the Associated Church Press. 
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RUSSIA 


And 
DENMARK 


Next Summer 


Fly with the editor of The 
Record by Air Canada direct 
to Moscow. 


An 18-day 
tour for 


less than $1,000. 


Includes air fare, first class 
hotels, all meals in Russia, 
sightseeing, etc. 


Four days of sightseeing in 
Moscow which includes a river 
boat trip. Leave for Volgograd 
by air, sightseeing and motor 
launch trip on the Volga-don 
Canal, on to Rostov, Kiev 
and Leningrad. 


A return stop-over for 3 days 
in Copenhagen, with hotel, 
sightseeing, continental break- 
fasts and dinners provided. 


Departure Monday, July 30 
from Toronto, return Thurs- 
day, August 16 from Copen- 
hagen. 


For details write: 
Presbyterian Record Tours 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 
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News 


Taiwanese honoured 


Sunday, the 15th of October (the 9th 
day of the 9th month in the Chinese 
calendar) was the day for honouring old 
people in Taiwan. The congregation of 
East Gate Presbyterian Church in Taipei 
held a special Thanksgiving service on 
that afternoon to celebrate the 90th 
birthday of their minister emeritus, the 
Rev. Chin-mu Yeh. 

Mr. Yeh is the only former student of 
Dr. G. L. Mackay still living. When in his 
teens he applied for admission to the 
theological college in Tamsui, Dr. Mackay 
asked him how long he intended to serve 
his lord. His reply was “all my life.” On 
graduation at the age of 18 he began his 
life-long service, formally retiring at the 
age of 84. 

At the age of 65, after the departure 
of the Japanese from Taiwan, Mr. Yeh 
undertook to establish a new congrega- 
tion in the East Gate district of Taipei. 
This is now a very active church in Taipei 
city. The present minister is the Rev. 
Lien-ming Cheng, former professor of 
church history in Taiwan Theological 
College and for some time assistant minis- 
ter to Mr. Yeh. 


The photo shows Mr. Yeh and Mr. 
Cheng at the front of the church. The 
Chinese character in the background is 
pronounced “shou” and means longevity 
— a very appropriate symbol for this 
occasion. 


Ethiopia‘s Pentecostals 
held without trial 


An unknown number of Pentecostal 
members were reported to be held in 
prison in Ethiopia in late September. The 
outcome of trials scheduled for early 
October had not been released when this 
magazine went to press. 

The Ethiopians who were arrested and 
confined belong to an indigenous Pente- 
costal group that originated in the north- 
ern city of Asmara about eight years ago. 

Most of the converts are young people, 
students or teachers, educated but poor. 


They have been holding services and 
meetings in rented houses. 

Several attempts have been made over 
the past six years to register this Pente- 
costal group with the government, as 
required by law, but no satisfaction has 
been obtained. 

As many as 1,000 people have atten- 
ded some of the Pentecostal conferences. 
Repeatedly arrests have been made by the 
Ethiopian police, usually after false 
charges have been made locally. 

The movement, although semi-under- 
ground, has grown so that now there are 
reputed to be Pentecostal groups in every 
one of Ethiopia’s 14 provinces. 

Several times the Pentecostals have 
appealed to Emperor Haile Selassie for 
permission to meet legally, and at least 
twice he has appointed a commission to 
investigate their activities. But no permit 
has been granted. 

It is felt that the leaders of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church are behind 
the opposition to this Pentecostal move- 
ment; since it is not foreign-controlled 
and threatens from within the country 
the membership of the official church. 

Last August some 275 were arrested at 
a rural meeting held on the grounds of an 
English nursing sister’s home. After five 
days in jail they were accused of holding 
an unlawful meeting. Nothing was said 
about the religious aspect. In Ethiopia it 
is illegal for more than five persons to 
attend an unlawful meeting, and under 
this statute the Pentecostals were 
charged. Witnesses claimed that there 
were no hymns or prayers. 

Some were fined and others are out on 
bail, but as many as 70 Pentecostal 
members were in prison when United 
Bible Society delegates left Ethiopia on 
October 4. No news has come to the 
outside world since then. DeC. H. R. 


Missionaries from India 


The Church of North India is be- 
coming an outgoing missionary body, and 
may yet send missionaries to Northern 
Ireland, said its general secretary, A. C. 
Dharmaraj, on a visit to Canada. 

The new church has sent overseas 
representatives to the Fiji Island, to 
Papua and to Kenya, Mr. Dharmaraj 
reported. It also supports the United 
Mission to Nepal. 

Sharing of personnel with other 
churches throughout the world is pre- 
dicted for the near future by Mr. 
Dharmaraj. After travelling widely 
through northern and southern Ireland he 
discussed with Presbyterian leaders in 
Belfast the possibility of sending Indian 
Christians there. “They might well be a 
reconciling influence in a tense situation,” 
said the general secretary. q 

Canadians are still welcome in India, 
he told The Record, and their accom 
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Why did Fathe Stephens | 
buy life insurance from Presbyterians 


Because he saved money. 

Here’s how. Statistics prove 
clergymen live longer than any 
other professional group. Since 
these statistics are a major factor 
in life insurance rates, the longer 
you live, the lower your rates 
should be. 

Other companies don’t treat 
the clergy as a special group. They 
lump you right in with everybody 
else. That means higher rates. But 
since we sell life insurance only 
to clergymen and career religious 
workers, our rates are considera- 
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bly lower. It’s that simple. 

Methodists, United Church, 
Jews, Anglicans, Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians, Churches 
of Christ, Lutherans, Salvation- 
ists, Pentecostalists as well as 
Presbyterians. | 

Prove it for yourself. If you 
have been shopping for life in- 
Surance recently, you have a 
pretty good idea of what it can 
cost. This coupon is a worthwhile 
way to find out more about how 
you can bring those costs down. 

Mail it today. 


Clip Out Here—Do It Today 
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a« Che Chorister Rohe 


Olhe Gown That Likes Fo Be Compared’ 
Nine CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Whe: W. Vi spaye: (/968) Gil. 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


If you are paying $2 a year your con- every subscriber if 80% of your families 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home are enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a 
plan. The cost can be $1 for you and bargain. 


...from the Mountain of Olives, high above Jerusalem, 
to the Church of Nativity in Bethlehem, through the winding 
streets of Nazareth that Jesus knew as a boy, your faith is 
strengthened knowing HE walked these pathways. The pages 
of the NEW TESTAMENT come alive as you pray by 
Jacob’s Well and sing hymns with fellow travelers at the 
sea of Galilee. 

There is a beautiful peace that envelopes the air. The 
warmth of the people, the sun-drenched countryside. 

HIS presence is felt everywhere. The experience will be 
cherished for a lifetime. 

Plan your pilgrimage to the Bible Lands. You could be 
leaving with a minister from your area within the next three 
months. 


A WALK WITH GOD... 
IN THE ran OF UE BIBLE 


ip Ths, 
ier a 


For future tours, Christian leaders and laymen please write: 


Israel Government Tourist Office, INI! 
Toronto: 102 Bloor St. W. Toronto, Ontario, Canada ISRAEL 
Montreal: 1118 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Canada 
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tion in church affairs will never be prohi- 
bited because the constitution of India 
provides for fundamental freedoms and 
thus protects the Christian minority. 


SYNODS 
Manitoba and N.W. Ont. 


“What do you expect for a quarter?” 
This question, posed in a dramatized 
incident for the Synod of Manitoba and 
North Western Ontario by the Covenant 
Players, emphasized the present position 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Our church givings to the budget, on a 
national percentage, amount to only 21c 
per week. This item of information given 
by Dr. Hugh F. Davidson would have 
been lost in the middle of some report if 
it had not been that this point had been 
communicated in dramatized form to the 
synod. 

A travelling team of Covenant Players 
from Encino, California, under the leader- 
ship of Don MacLeod, unit leader, pre- 
sented a workshop on communication in 
Knox Church, Selkirk, on Sunday, 
October 15, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the synod. Thirty-six teams 
like this one travel over all of North 
America presenting the Christian gospel 
in this particular art form to young and 
old alike. They perform without sets, 
stages, or lighting and sound equipment. 
The plays are directly slanted to appeal to 
youth, or adult situations. Particular pro- 
blems like drugs and alcohol are por- 
trayed in selected circumstances. Current- 
ly the Covenant Players are touring the 
Armed Forces bases in Canada seeking to 
dramatize the effects of these two pro- 
blems in real life. 

“What we communicate to others in 
speaking, may be completely opposite to 
what we communicate with the actions of 
our body,” said Don MacLeod, in intro- 
ducing some communication exercises to 
show the reality of body messages that 
reveal our personalities and our identity 
simply by touch. 

Communication between individuals, 
the idea that a person could be recog- 
nized by touch or by handshake, was 
presented in actual demonstration to the 
ministers, elders, ERPs, and church office 
personnel present. With a high degree of 
success, people were able to communicate 
their identity simply by touch. “What 
does that mean to you?” questioned the — 
players, ‘‘as you attempt to communicate — 
the gospel? Can you talk of the joy of the 
Lord, and have a sombre face? 

“No deposit, no return.’ was the — 
lilting response to the person’s wonder- — 
ment at not getting much out of church _ 
while not willing to put much in. The 
failure of a man “at the pearly gates” 
when he tried to just be a normal, — 
natural, good man, provided the sharp- 
ness of truth to the message that a person 
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cannot enter the kingdom of heaven with 
a faith that provides no answers, only 
excuses in life. 


The players act and travel for seven to 
eight months in a stretch, before return- 
ing to California. They travel by faith, 
dependent upon the freewill offerings of 
the people, and the support of groups 
seeking workshops for people with par- 
ticular problems. 


Saskatchewan 


Over 30 Presbyterian ministers and 
elders met Oct. 17 to 19 in St. James 
Presbyterian Church in Melfort, with the 
Rev. Sydney Sharkey as host minister. 
The Synod elected the Rev. Clifford 
Johnson of Weyburn as moderator. 

Part of the three-day meeting was 
devoted to business and part to panel 
discussions and presentations by nine 
church officials. The Rev. Brian Crosby, 
missionary on furlough, gave a film pre- 
sentation on his work in the growing 
country of Malawi, in Africa. The Rev. 
Karl English presented details of the new 
degree program at Ewart College. The 
Rev. Wayne Smith outlined the thrust of 
the Coral Ridge program of evangelism. 
And Rev. Walter McLean explained plans 
for the 100th Anniversary of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 1974-75. 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


‘~~ The men’s work committee 
in Niagara Presbytery has 
always been an active one. 
One of the men who has 
made a considerable con- 
tribution to all the events 
planned there is Charles Neil 
Reichelt of Fort Erie. He 
meifiae’. 222 was elected president of the 
committee in October, 1971, and has 
been one of the representatives on the 
men’s work committee for the Synod of 
Hamilton and London for some time. 

Neil is an elder and superintendent of 
the church school at St. Andrew’s-Knox 
Church in Fort Erie. 

In business, Neil is manager of the 
inplant printing department of the Huron 
Steel Works Ltd. In community life he 
has served as a director of the Niagara 
Peninsula Graphic Arts for the past five 
years. 

The Reichelts have been involved with 
a Bible study group which meets in 
different homes from week to week. In 
this group are members from Anglican, 
Lutheran, Gospel Hall, Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian churches. These Bible 
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REMEDIOS 
GUANZON. 


FATHER DEAD. 
MOTHER BLIND. 


REMEDIOS GUANZON 


AGE 5. Father dead. TB. Mother 
blind. Earns a few pennies begging. 
Brother is a scavenger. Remedios 
guides mother’s hands to spots on 
clothes that require particular scrub- 
bing. Family lives in one small room. 
Must crawl through small opening 
to enter. Walls from material found 
at city dump. No facilities. Help to 
Remedios means help to entire 
family. 

Thousands of children as needy as 
Remedios anxiously await “adoption” 
by you or your group. Choose a boy or 
girl from Viet Nam, the Philippines, Re- 
public of Korea, Indonesia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Brazil, or Bolivia. 

A monthly cash grant helps provide 
primary school education for your 
Foster Child and his sisters and 
brothers. In addition, PLAN gives family 
counselling, medical care when called for, supplementary new clothing and 
household equipment. PLAN’s emphasis on education helps its children to 
become self-supporting citizens. Since 1937, more than 147,000 children 
have “graduated” from PLAN’s program. You receive a case history and a 
photograph. Each month you write and receive a letter (original and 
translation). These letters will tell you how your “adoption” benefits the 
entire family. Soon, through the regular letters and PLAN progress reports, 
you and your child develop a warm, loving relationship. 

CHECK YOUR CHARITY We eagerly offer our financial statement upon 
request. You will see that your contribution tru/y benefits the child for whom 
it was intended. 

PLAN is a non-political, 
organization. 


non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief 


SIGN HERE NOW... PLEASE 


Foster Parents Plan of Canada 


Dept.1511272, 153 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 7, Ont. 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy [J girl [J age 
country Where the need is greatest [] 
| enclose my first payment of $17.00 Monthly (] $51.00-Quarterly [J 
$102.00 Semi-Annually [J] $204.00 Annually 0 
| can't become a Foster Parent right now, but | enclose my contribution 


of$__=~=~——Ss 7] Please send me more information Tel. No. 
Name 

Address 

City Prov. 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Republic 
of Korea, the Philippines, and Viet Nam. Foster Parents Plan of Canada is 
officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organization by the Federal 
Government. Contributions are tax deductible. 


35 YEARS OF HELP WITH A HUMAN TOUCH 
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COUNTRIES 


SPECIAL 


BIBLELAND 
11 DAY TOUR 
HOTEL 


Suet 
679.00 "wr 
LEAVES FEB. 19, 1973 


| am interested, please send me 
information: 


Name 


Address 


Or Call: 
Rev. M. Reside, 

15 Brightlay Cres., 
Willowdale, Ont. 

(416) 889-9608, 221-8373 


EWART COLLEGE 


1973 Summer Program 
for 
Christian Education Workers 


INSTITUTE — June 11 - 15 
WORKSHOP — June 15 - 19 
Theme: ‘'Faith is Communicated by a 
Community of Believers” 


Leadership at both events by PRO- 
FESSOR C. ELLIS NELSON head 
of the Department of Religious 
Education at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


As a Church School teacher or a 
professional educator, plan now to 
attend one or both of these events. 


For further information, write: 
Ewart College, 156 St. George St., 
Toronto 181, Ontario 
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study discussion groups have encouraged 
several couples to confess their faith in 
Jesus Christ and all attending have been 
helped in their Christian witness. 

Neil is ably supported by his wife 
Janice, his eleven year old daughter 
Heather, and nine year old son Kevan. 
Painting, photography and electronics are 
always of great interest to Neil. 


Breakfast at Aurora 


A men’s breakfast embracing congrega- 
tions from parts of these presbyteries was 
held at Aurora, Ont., Saturday, Nov. 4. 
Men were present from Thornhill, 
Richmond Hill, Markham, Stouffville and 
Newmarket in East Toronto Presbytery; 
Maple, King and Nobleton in West 
Toronto Presbytery, and Bradford in 
Barrie Presbytery. 

The speaker was Walter Willms of 
Knox Church, Agincourt, speaking on 
“Priorities in Education — a Christian 
Viewpoint.” Mr. Willms is superintendent 
of area #2 of the York County Board of 
Education. He is a member of the board 
of Christian education of our church and 
also. serves on the committee on the 
Order of Deaconesses. 

At Strathroy, a large number of men 
attended a breakfast on Saturday, Oct. 
18, at the Strathroy Country Club. This 
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SITE OF the Graham’s Homes at 4,500 foot elevation in Himalayan foothills, with school block in 


“was organized and conducted by Dr. 


Archibald Brown, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Strathroy. G. Lockhart Royal, Knox 
Church, Goderich, challenged the men on 
the subject “It’s up to Me.” 


SE 
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THE P.M. CONFERENCE at Banff which 
this year took the form of a family con- 
ference, had the largest attendance ever, 142 
persons, more than the reserved accommoda- 
tion at the Banff Schoolof Fine Arts. The 
overflow had to be billeted at local motels. 
Included were 40 ladies and 32 young 
people. The family concept was so successful 
that consideration will be given to extending 
it to other conferences. 


Laity services 


The men of Knox Church, Milton, 
Ont., under the chairmanship of Ken 
Marshall, were hosts at a breakfast meet- 
ing held in their church, Sunday, October 
15, to which the men of the congrega- 
tions at Boston-Omagh, Acton and 
Campbellville were invited. The young 
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foreground and Memorial Chapel and children’s cottages in background. 


Those ‘‘old’’ hymn books 
— where to? 


“Let them sing again!” If your congre- 
gation is using the new Book of Praise, 
and wondering what to do with the 
former books, you may wish to consider 
an earnest request from the Dr. Graham’s 
Homes in North India. The Graham 
Memorial Chapel seats 850 (nearly always 
filled) and the present Church of 
Scotland hymn books, through many 
years of constant use by 750 children and 
100 staff, are beyond further repair. They 


would be extremely grateful for the gifts 
of Books of Praise from congregations in — 
Canada. Requested, if possible, are 850 
copies with words and music for the 
Chapel, plus 700 copies of the small size 
for use during evening devotions in the 
children’s cottages. Books must be in 
good condition. ; 
Please write, describing the type and 
number of books you can donate, to: The 
Mission and Outreach Committee, 
Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 3 
Ellerslie Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario 
who will handle details for shipment to — 
India. ; 
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people of the congregation whose presi- 
dent is Marily Martin, prepared and ser- 
ved the break fast. 

Roy Hamilton, national director of 
men’s work, addressed the breakfast 
meeting on “Top Priorities.” It was fol- 
lowed by a Laity Sunday service, where 
he spoke on the theme “Restless People 
... seeking a Faith.” 

The Laity Sunday service in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., was 
conducted by Mrs. W. A. Colgan assisted 
by Robert Pace, who led in the responsive 
reading. 

At Knox Church, Midland, Ont., 
George Fernie, assistant national director 
of men’s work and Bill Wright of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Islington, were the 
speakers at the Laity Sunday service. At 
St. James Church, Long Branch, Ont., Bill 
Neill of St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, 
brought the message. At First Church, 
Collingwood, Ont., Roy Hamilton, 
national director of men’s work, spoke. 


hymn of the month 


from the new Book of Praise 


No. 128 — See amid the winter's 
snow. 

Lyric by Edward Caswall, 1814- 
1878 

Tune “Humility”, by John Goss, 
1800-1880 


@ Caswell was an Anglican clergy- 
man who, under the influence of 
the Oxford Movement, became a 
Roman Catholic, joining Dr. (later 
Cardinal) Newman at the Birming- 
ham Oratory. He is known mainly 
for his translations of old Latin and 
German hymns, of which there are 
five in our book: Earth has many a 
noble city (145), Hark, a thrilling 
voice is sounding (220), When 
morning gilds the skies (230), Jesus, 
the very thought of Thee (243), and 
O Jesus, King most wonderful 
(245). 


The present hymn, one of 
Caswell’s few original compositions 
to be found in non-Romanist 
hymnals, is a series of delightful 
comments on the Christmas story. 
Perhaps verse 6 is weaker than the 
others, but rightly understood, the 
piece is full of the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

Sir John Goss was organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, at the 
time of his death and is known for 
several simple, but effective, an- 
thems. 

This hymn may be used with wv. 
2 and 5 sung by a quartet and v. 4 
by a male soloist, with vv. 1,3 and 


6 and all choruses sung by every- 
body. 
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Christmas... 


let your heart go 
World Wide? 


This Christmas more than half of the 
world’s children will spend the day 
hungry. United Nation’s agencies re- 
veal that approximately two-thirds of 
the world’s youngsters suffer from 
some form of deprivation and neglect. 
So many are helpless victims of trag- 
edy—abandonment, poverty, disease 
and war. 

For over 30 years the Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund “person-to-person” spon- 
sorship program has been providing 
homes, schools, food, medical assis- 
tance, and loving care, and is now 
carried on in more than 50 countries. 
For just $12 per month you, your 
family or group can sponsor a lovely 
girl or boy. In a few weeks you will 
receive the child’s case history, a 
photo, description of the Home or 


project. Your child knows who you 
are and you may wish to send your 
picture and enjoy the delight of ex- 
changing letters. You receive the orig- 
inal from your child as well as the 
English translation direct from over- 
seas. 

May we suggest, this Christmas, that 
one of your gifts be the sponsorship 
of a needy child. It could be one of 
the most wonderful gifts you will ever 
make — bringing joy to you and last- 
ing appreciation from your “adoptee”. 
Won’t you help? Today? 

Some areas of greatest need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Nigeria, Burundi, Mexico, Brazil, 
Guatemala, South America. (Or let 
us select a child for you from our 
immediate emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Prompily 


a 
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: I wish to ‘“‘sponsor”’ a boy girl for 
f one year in Ae on 

ry (Name Country) 

QT will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
8 Enclosed is payment for the 

: full year first month [) 

al cannot ‘‘sponsor’ a child but want 
nto help by giving $ 

He Please send me more information. 
guName cow See cin 

: Address ee 

a Place Province 


--CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


cient, economical and 
conscientious, Approved by 


CCF is experienced, effi- 


the Income Tax _ Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S, 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid, 
Chr st ina a Children’s 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world @ ASS: f 
since 1938 and at present assists over 110,000 g 
children in more than 800 Homes and g 
projects in over 50 countries. PR-12-72 8 


THE ANNUAL CHILDREN’S harvest thanksgiving service at Yaba Pr 


a ll 


esbyterian Church J Lagos, 


Nigeria, was attended by 934 people. Above are some of the children seated around the 
Communion table decorated with symbols of the harvest. In the background are the Rev. 


Russell T. Hall and the Rev. R. D. Wilson. 


New Hymns 

There is no comprehensive contem- 
porary hymn book. First, because every 
day more new hymns are being written, 


and second, because no one organization 
or denomination can afford the costs of 
obtaining the copyrights. Perhaps we shall 
have to join our effort with that of a 
publisher like F.E.L. who are now pro- 
ducing a looseleaf hymnbook, and will 
include hymns of your choice from their 
wide selection. Perhaps too the Canadian 
and American denominations will have to 
join forces to produce an inexpensive 


hymnbook. In the meantime the General 
Assembly’s committee to produce a “sup- 
plement” will welcome your suggestions 
and submissions. The convenor is Rev. W. 
Moncrieff, 99 Therberge St., Chateau- 
guay, Quebec. 


Selecting Wedding Music 

This is the best resource that has 
crossed my desk for some time. Selecting 
Wedding Music is a 60 minute stereo 
cassette of high quality (dolby proces- 
sed). On the first side it features 27 
samples of preludes, processionals, and 
recessionals, in Baroque, Romantic and 
Contemporary styles. The narrator, C. 
Van Shaw, provides brief introductions, 
while Perry G. Parrigan plays the four 
manual Schantz organ of First Presby- 
terian Church, Columbia. 

As if this wasn’t enough, the second 
side includes 14 selections that can be 
played for the ceremony. Perhaps, like 
me, you'll enjoy just listening to these 
selections. Composers include: Bach, 
Handel, Vaughn Williams, Purcell, 
Marcello, Widor, and many, many others. 
Somebody had to do it; Parrigin and 
Shaw got way beyond my “thinking 
about it.” The price is $5.95 from, 
Parrigan and Shaw, Presbyterian Student 
Center, 100 Hitt Street, Columbia, 
Missouri 65201, U.S.A. 

— L. E. Siverns 


At Gestetner we've been called 
a divine inspiration. 
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times. 


much as 40%. 
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Dear Gestetner here is my clipped coupon. 
Please tell me more about your 


| Stencii Duplicators 
| Name 


Prov.: 
eT EP ee 


Having a Gestetner around can be a real blessing at 


And when you need a lot of copies of something ina 
hurry it’s no trouble at all to get one of our stencil duplicators 
off and running at a moment’s notice. We have a range of 
Stencil duplicators that are quick and easy to operate as well 
as being economical enough to cut your printing costs by as 


So if you’re looking for inspiration on how to tackle your 


printing problems, clip out the coupon. And find out why we 
are so well thought of in some of the best places in town. 


The original way to copy. 


7389 I 


Gestetner. 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario. PR/1 2/72 


Offset Duplicators 


Addressinn te ee eee 


City ee eS 


Photocopiers 1 | 


Phone 
——__— Phone eee 
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Man Alive on CBC 


On Dec. 4, Man In The Storm focuses 
on The Rev. Beyers Naude, Afrikhaans 
Christian leader in apartheid South 
Africa, and his conflict with the pre- 
vailing racist sentiments of his society, 
increasingly torn apart by apartheid. With 
courage and conviction, Naude remains 
compassionate and calm in growing isola- 
tion, as seen in this report from South 
Africa by Gordon Stewart for Man Alive. 

On Dec. 18, They'll Tell Me When The 
Tread’s Gone is an hour-long special with 
Dr. Robert McClure, former moderator of 
the United Church of Canada. Now 70, 
the irrepressible Dr. McClure refuses to 
slow down: as a medical missionary in 
Sarawak (Borneo), he and his wife work 
to bring better conditions in a distant, 
developing country. 

And on Christmas Day, the hour-long 
special, What Happened The Day Christ 
Was Born, attempts to separate fact from 
myth to examine the events of that first 
Christmas, nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Produced by John McGreevy, the pro- 
gram looks at such questions as: Was 
there a star? Did three wise men actually 
follow it from Babylon? Did an angel 
appear to shepherds? and was Jesus born 
in Nazareth, Bethlehem or elsewhere? 

All of these are on CBC TV on 
Mondays at 10.30 p.m. in eastern Canada. 


YOU WERE ASKING?>;°°°°-~ 


Q Why are sessions, presbyteries, 
synods and assemblies called 
“courts of the church”? I don’t 
like the word. 


A My friend, you are likely think- 
ing in terms of a police court, and if 
that were the meaning of the word 
I agree with you. A good dictionary 
will give you the many meanings of 
the word, “‘court.” I am unable to 
say, without research, just when the 
word came into ordinary usage for 
us, but our Book of Forms uses it 
many times. The Form of Presby- 
terial Church Government (1645) 
speaks of government by several 
sorts of assemblies; congregational, 
classical (presbyterial), provincial, 
national and ecumenical. The 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland is often spoken of as 
Scotland’s national parliament. 

The courts of our church are 
more than places where legal de- 
cisions are given — they are that, of 


course. They make possible the 
government of the church in all 
aspects by ordained representatives. 
The danger in our time is that 
the courts, especially the General 
Assembly, may become conferences 
Or conventions where every one 
present may get a glow by airing his 
or her opinions, but where the real 
authority lies within an inner group 
who find that a conference gives 
them less restrictions than does the 
traditional court. | may bore many 
of my readers, but I remark again 
that as the church following the 
days of the apostles was thrown 
badly off centre by adopting the 
structure of the Roman Empire, so 
the modern Presbyterian Church is 
in danger of adopting the tech- 
niques of the industrial world in the 
name of efficiency. 
SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 


Ont. Include name and address, for 
information only. 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., Director 
David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, 


_ December, 1972 


A. Hunter 


The Scott Mission 


502 Spadina Ave.e Torontoe Canada 


by word and deed, Him for whom there 
was no room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas 
and a joyous New Year. 
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CANADIAN PRESBYTERIANS in Taiwan met for dinners on Ts NE Day and said cues 
to Miss Diane Petrie. 


Books 


Books for Christmas 


Canadians need look no further than 
to one of our own authors and one of our 
own publishers for three books that make 
superb gifts at this season. They are all 
written by Pierre Berton and published 


by McClelland and Stewart Ltd. of 
Toronto. 
The most recent is THE GREAT 


RAILWAY ($17.95), a magnificent vol- 
ume, amply illustrated. In fact it is a 
pictorial history of the railway building 
period (1871-85) containing 277 photo- 
graphs, engravings and contemporary car- 
toons. 

THE LAST SPIKE ($10) was pub- 
lished in 1971 and tells in detail the 
second half of the story of the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

THE NATIONAL DREAM ($10) 
which came out the previous year, dwells 
particularly on the great political figures 
of that day and the way in which the 
project was launched despite opposition. 

Each of these is a volume that adds to 
our nation’s literature and deserves a 
place in every Canadian home. 


O JERUSALEM, by Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre 

This book, which is high on the list of 
best sellers, deals with the ancient city 
and its problems in the period from 1947 
through 1948. The authors work out the 
day-by-day, minute-by-minute record of 
the collision between two peoples. This 
volume gives an insight into the causes of 


tension in the Middle East today. 
(Musson, $10) 
LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM 


PRISON, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, edited 
by Eberhard Bethge 

This is an enlarged and completely 
new edition of Bonhoeffer’s now famous 
letters, which although human in style, 
portray the power of human courage 
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when sustained by the grace of God. 
(Welch, $16.25). 


THE MORNING DELUGE, by Hans 
Suyin 

The sub-title “Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese Revolution” indicates the dual 
theme of this book, which is both a 
biography of chairman Mao and a history 
of the happenings in China from 1893 to 
1954. The author, who became well- 
known through her book, A Many- 
Splendoured Thing, spent 15 years in 
travel and research and interviews in 
preparation for this monumental volume. 
In a day when an understanding of China 
and the Chinese is necessary, this easy-to- 
read book is timely and fills a great need. 
(Little, Brown, $12.95) 


THE GRAHAM KERR COOKBOOK, by 
the Galloping Gourmet 

The popular volume by a television 
personality is now out in paperback after 
selling half a million copies in the hard 
cover edition. Photographs accompany 
most cooking instructions, which are easy 
to follow. (McLeod, $3.95) 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, FAVORS, AND DE- 
CORATIONS, Helen Roney Sattler 
A series of inexpensive, easy-to-make 
decorations for all seasons and from 
materials available in the home. The 
author gives clear step-by-step instruc- 
tions and the book is well illustrated with 
line drawings. (McLeod, $6.75) 
Mabel Booth 


THE FEMININE FIX-IT HANDBOOK, 
by Kay B. Ward 

Here’s the perfect gift for your single 
woman friends, or even the married 
woman who complains, “I can never get 
George to fix anything around the 
house!” The author explains in simple, 
clear instructions how to fix anything 
from a dripping faucet to a balky electri- 
cal outlet. You can find out how to panel 
walls, put weatherstripping on the win- 
dows, and cope with the heating system. 
We wouldn’t be surprised if even the men 
found this a handy source of informa- 
tion! (McLeod, $6.95) 


Hugh Maclennan (revised edition) 
This beautiful book containing richly 
coloured photographs of Canada from 


_ coast to coast is a joy to browse through. 


Lovers of Canadiana will find it a trea- 
sured addition to their libraries. (McClel- 
land and Stewart, $5.95) — 


For children, 


by Mabel Booth 


THE SECRET OF THE DRUMSTICK 
TREE, Jane Day Mook 

A story in five chapters which will 
help boys and girls, 6 to 8 years old, to 
learn the reality of hunger and ways the 
problem is dealt with in India. The secret 
of the drumstick tree is one way a 
Christian family helps the village people 
with whom they have come to make their 
home. The book is being used in Children 
of the Church groups this year, and is 
available from the W.M.S. book room, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. (Friend- 
ship Press, $1.95) 


COME INSIDE INDIA, Marion Van 
Horne 

A valuable collection of stories, 
puzzles, songs, games, festivals and 


heroes. It is planned in alphabetical order 
to facilitate finding the material quickly. 
This would be an asset to a library for 
boys and girls 9 to 11. COME INSIDE 
INDIA is being used by Explorer groups 
this year and is available from the W.M.S. 
book room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont. (Friendship Press, $2.25) 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE Voli 
The Old Testament, Vol. II: The New 
Testament, Pearl Buck 

The story of the Bible is told as a 
continuous story, in short chapters with 
words that are clear but immortal. Boys 
and girls 9 and up would be able to read 
the thrilling stories of the Bible for 
themselves and have a new and exciting 
experience. (Signet paperback, $1.25) 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS FOR TODAY, 
Audrey McKim and Dorothy E. Logan 


gM) THE COLOUR OF CANADA, text by 


This collection of prayers has been 
prepared by two writers whose names are ~ 


familiar to children’s leaders in Canada — 
and come out of their own experience 


with children. The prayers are written in 


language of the child of today and related © ‘ 


to their neéds, such as, God and myself, 
families, death, special days, school, and 
play. (Welch, $4.15) 


OUR FATHER, by Brigette Hanhart and 


Bernadette Watts 


This book for young children takes tha ] 


words of the Lord’s Prayer and illustrates 
them page by page in most attractive 
paintings that will appeal to young read- 
ers. It appeared first in Switzerland and 
this year was published in English 
(Collins, $4.95) 
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Personals 


Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, moderator 
of the 98th General Assembly, and Mrs. 
Margaret Ann Stewart, of Kingston, Ont., 
were joined in marriage on October 13 in 
Knox College Chapel, Toronto, by Rev. 
Dr. Finlay G. Stewart of Kitchener, Ont. 

The new moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea, the Rev. Pang 
Chi-Il, is minister of a congregation in a 
suburb of Seoul that has 2,500 members. 
Prior to 1959 he was for 20 years a 
missionary in China. 

Mrs. Joan Voker is the first woman 
elder of Point Alexander Church, Ont. 
She was ordained and inducted by the 
Rev. J. J. Urquhart. 

The Rev. W. J. McKeown, minister of 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., will retire from the ministry effec- 
tive January 15 next. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. MacDonald were 
honoured at a reception in St. Paul’s 
Church, Merigomish, N.S., on Sept. 27. 
Mr. MacDonald served as session clerk for 
25 years and his wife was organist-choir 
director for 35 years. 


Dr. W. H. Fuller, who was part-time 
director of personnel services, will be 
“retired supply” at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Duncan, B.C. this winter. Under the same 
kind of arrangement, the Rev. J. Douglas 
Wilkie, formerly of Harriston, Ont., will 
serve at St. Paul’s Church, Banff, Alta., 
and the Rev. William FitzSimons, for- 


merly of Beaverton, Ont., is going to 
Wabush, Nfld. 


Mrs. Dorcas Gordon, right, licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Edmonton. She is continuing her studies. 
At left is her husband, Rev. Noel Gordon, 
minister of Braeside Church, St. Albert, 
Alberta. 
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A charter member of Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, Man., is W. G. Gibson, 
right. He is shown at the 10th anniversary 
celebration with the Rev. George Vais, 
left, the minister. 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hos- 
pital, School, etc., in handsome ceramic 
color fired into the glaze of these gold 


edge lined plates. Wholesale prices. Or- 
ganizations only. 


Write today for particulars. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Good News for Modern Man 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


“Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills” 

METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Christ is THE gift of God to man. 
The Gospel is THE Good News. It is THE Glad Tidings. 


It is for all people. 


This Christmas don’t just sing about what God has done. 
Give a Christmas present to the Canadian Bible Society so 
others may read the Christmas story and know THE Good 


News. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


HERE ARE YOUR 1973 


ESCORTED TOURS 
WRAPPED AND PACKAGED 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii, Northwest 

Territories, Atlantic Provinces, 
Calgary Stampede, Edmonton 
Klondike Days. 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement. 


HAWAII — 15 DAYS 
“INVITATION TO PARADISE” 
Now you can enjoy the holiday of a 
lifetime. Leave winter behind; come fly 
away and explore Hawaii. United Air- 
lines Jet Flight from Toronto Inter- 
national Airport to Honolulu, Friday, 
March 2nd. This is not a stripped pack- 


age but a four island tour. Visit Oahu 


(Waikiki — Honolulu); Kauai — the 
Garden Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and 
Hawaii — the Orchid Isle. Excellent 
hotels. Several sightseeing trips included. 
Tour is fully escorted by a competent 
Host who takes care of all details. Tour 
price from Toronto $649.00. Tax inclu- 
ded. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 10th, 
July 1st, July 22nd, August 12th, 
August 30th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska” by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; 
"Trail of 98" via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner M.V. Wickersham, 
Skagway to Prince Rupert. Visit Van- 
couver, Victoria, Canadian Rockies, 
Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, 


Columbia Ice Fields, Jasper, Edmonton 
and Air Canada to Toronto. Tour price 
$769.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 

Two luxurious 17-Day Spring and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, In- 
side Passage, featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.’s palatial passenger ship S.S. 
Prince George. Spring Tour originates 
Toronto, Friday, May 25th. Autumn 
Tour originates Toronto, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental, 
Toronto to Vancouver. See Canada C.N. 
style with the countryside rolling by 
your picture window. Enjoy good food, 
good times, and comfortable accommo- 
dations. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; Wrangell, 
Juneau, Alaska. White Pass and Yukon 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Two sightseeing 
tours in each city. Most meals. Return 
Air Canada, Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price $749.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


OTHER TOURS 
Brochures for our projected tours to the 
Arctic, Northwest Territories, Atlantic 
Provinces, Calgary Stampede, Edmonton 
Klondike Days and Canadian Rockies 
will be available early in 1973. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Phone: 
Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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| A Faith for All Seasons 
by Marjorie Wilkinson 


| The Christian faith is for 

ah FI every season of the year, 
| for for every season in life, 
| Au Ed through pressure and 
| “Seasons BY | change, from birth to 
| von | death. Observations for 
| persons who want to 
grow spiritually. 


Per copy, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.00 ea. 


MA 
WILKINSON 


Break thru 
Compiled by Wilson O. Weldon 


The thoughts and 
longings of young 
people revealed 
in devotional liter- 
ature — prayers, 
scripture, poetry, 
meditations, pictures, cartoons and 
sketches. A new outlook for the young 
and those who think young. 


Per copy, $1.50; 10 or more, $1.30 ea. 


The Upper Room 
Disciplines 1973 


zvennerwe™ ii Daily devotions for a full 
2ii| year (379 pages) written 
zm A iW By apa authors 
A '/ who take timely topics, 
Ot on “Mf week by week, and ex- 
» surueacree i Plore them in depth in 
Z ts challenging, enlightening 
4 meditations. Keyed to '73. 


Per copy, $1.50, 10 or more, $1.30 ea. 


Order the above books from 


The Upper Room 


Dept. 107 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Church 
Cameos 


m The initial mortgage of $65,000 was 
retired at the 18th anniversary service of 
Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ont. The 
Rev. D. R. Nicholson is the minister. 


® Renovations made recently to St 
Andrew’s Church, Prescott, Ont., include 
a new roof for the spire and on the north 
side of the church building. This is the 
first phase of a major renovation project. 


® A cross was dedicated in St. Andrew’s 
Church, North River, Cape Breton, N.S., 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Garet 
McDonald. 


™ Memorial gifts dedicated at Calvin 
Church, French River, Cape Breton, N.S., 
include a Presbyterian flag, for Angus 
Urquhart, given by his brothers and sis- 
ters, and a Christian flag, given by Effie 
MacLeod and Morag Campbell for Mrs. 
Rhoda MacLeod and John James 
MacLeod. 


@ In Knox Church, Victoria, B.C, a 
window was given by Mrs. J. Dawlings 
and Miss M. Coutts in memory of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coutts. 


@ Morningside-High Park Church, 
Toronto, in tribute to the late Rev. 
Robert Manning, who served for 17 years 
as minister of the former High Park 
Church, has given $800 to Knox College 
to establish an annual bursary of approxi- 
mately $50 for assistance to a student 
who may be in financial difficulties. This 
is to be known as the Reverend Robert 
Manning Memorial Bursary. 

At the same time the congregation 
sent a gift to Knox College of $1,500 to 
establish the Morningside-High Park 
Church Scholarship. The terms of the 
annual scholarship are to be determined 
by the principal and faculty of the college 
in consultation with the minister of 


HIS PDO IN 


A WINDOW in memory of Harry S. Reid, former organist and 


Morningside-High Park Church. It will 
recognize scholarship while at the same 
time enable deserving students to pay for 
a special course in some practical aspect 
of preparation for the Christian ministry. 


@ Last Christmas 20 choir members from 
Carragana Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
travelled over 50 miles by bus to sing 
carols to shut-ins. At a restaurant in 
Porcupine Plain they sang grace, which 
brought a request from the owner to sing 
carols, and resulted in complimentary 
meals for the choir. 

@ The vacation Bible school at St 
Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., contri- 
buted $30 this year to help Nigerian 
children with their school fees. 

@ At Caven Church, Exeter, Ont., Frank 
J. Whilsmith was the guest preacher at the 
111th anniversary services, the first time 
a layman has filled that role in Exeter. 

m Three days of special services were 
held at Renfrew Church, Ont., with Rev. 
Dr. Mariano Di Gangi as preacher. Minis- 
ters from the Presbytery of Lanark and 
Renfrew shared in the visitation of homes 
with elders. 

@ The bank note was burned at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont., to 
conclude their building project of a new 
church hall. Taking part in the ceremony 
were Mrs. David McCoy, treasurer, and 
Angus McIntosh, chairman of the board, 
and Rev. Donald Archibald, minister. 


in 
FRANK G. WOODMASS, organist for 20 
years at First Church, Brandon, Man., 
received a travelling bag from the music 
committee and congregation. Mrs. Woodmass 
received a corsage. Shown, left, are Mr. 
Woodmass, J. Glen Milliken, tenor soloist, 
Mrs. Woodmass, Rev. James Peter Jones, 


and J. W. Lloyd Burton. 


choir leader, was dedicated at the 


66th anniversary of Runnymede Church, Toronto, by Rev. Samuel J. Stewart, left. It was unveiled 
by Mrs. William Wells, centre, and presented for the senior choir by James Stevenson, right, 
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Youth 


New faces 


November Ist was a big day for several 
young people across the country. It mar- 
ked the day that they officially took up 
their tasks as the 1972-73 representatives 
or alternates to the NATIONAL CO- 
ORDINATING BODY for Co-educational 
Youth Groups in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. (N.C.B. for short). 

These newly elected youth now have 
the gigantic task of serving their synod’s 
young people (between the ages of 14 to 
28), not only by representing them, but 
by supporting youth groups through help- 
ing them obtain ideas, resources, leader- 
ship training, etc., both within and be- 
tween synods. 

Who are these energetic people waiting 
anxiously to hear from you? The 1972-73 
N.C.B. representatives are: Synod of 
British Columbia: Ron Matheson, 1381 
Flemish Ave., Kelowna, B.C.; Synod of 
Alberta: Karen Clelland, E 343, 4020-37 
St. S.W., Calgary, Alta.; Synod of Saskat- 
chewan: Dave Harley, 456-12 St. E., 
Prince Albert, Sask.; Synod of Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario: Jim Marnoch, 
562 Aikins St., Winnipeg, Man. R2W 
4J3.; Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Jeff Currah, Innerkip, Ont.; Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston: Shirley Ella, 50 
Main St. N., Campbelleville, Ont., phone 
416-854-2530; Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario: Kent Percival, 193 
University Ave., #2, Kingston, Ont., 
phone 613-544-1394; Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces: John Fraser, 35 Pros- 
pect St., New Glasgow, Pictou County, 
N.S.; Ninth (continuing) member of 
N.C.B.: Doug Maxwell, #310, 183 Berry 
Rds. loronto 18, Ont., phone 
416-251-3661. 

If you can assist the members of 
N.C.B. in their tasks, or if you would like 
any information or help from them, 
please feel free to write or call upon 
them. That’s what they’re for! 

— Diane Reader 


Winter weekend 


Due to last year’s enthusiastic res- 
ponse, the Synod of Toronto and King- 
ston PYPS will again this year be holding 
two winter weekends — one in the north- 
er part of the synod and one in the 
south. Winter Weekend I will be held over 
the New Year’s long weekend, from the 
evening of December 29 until the morn- 
ing of January 1, at MacKay Church, 
Timmins, Ont. Those attending will be 
billeted in the homes of the congregation 
for the weekend. For further information 
contact Miss Dora Zaleschook, 662 
Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont., phone 
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416-922-2101. The registrar is: Miss 
Linda Sipila, #2, 312 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto 10, Ont., phone 416-921-0363. 


Mission board staff 


The executive of the board of world 
mission has appointed staff to the follow- 
ing positions, effective January 1, 1973: 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, secretary for 
planning and research. 

The Rev. R. Malcolm Ransom, secre- 
tary for missionary education. , 

Rev. Dr. Howard A. Doig, secretary 
for finance and administration. 

The Rev. Alex F. MacSween, secretary 
for field operations, Canadian emphasis. 

Miss Giollo Kelly, secretary for field 
operations, Canadian emphasis. 

The Rev. Earle Roberts, secretary for 
field operations, overseas emphasis. 

Miss Mary Whale, secretary for field 
operations, overseas emphasis, and person- 
nel, home and overseas. 

Last June the General Assembly ap- 
pointed the Rev. George Malcolm as 
general secretary of the board of world 
missions. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 


considerations are often avoided, as well 
as any adverse effect on our culture due 
to “big business.” In some ways it ap- 
pears that we, like Esau, are willing to sell 
our birth right for the immediate satis- 
faction of a bowl of porridge. 

The Consultation — stressed 
Canadians and Americans have 
major, mutual tasks: 

1. To remain vigilant to those econo- 
mic, political, technological, and social 
forces that damage the human spirit or a 
healthy governmental relationship, and to 
take appropriate action. 

2. To transcend both national and 
parochial considerations in order to con- 
tribute to the establishment of world 
peace, however grave our bilateral mis- 
understandings or difficult our respective 
internal problems. 

(Rev.) D. G. Neil, chairman 


Committee on International Affairs. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


that 
two 


MEMORIAL TO DR. MUNRO 

Since the death of my uncle, Rev. Dr. 
James Alan Munro, many persons have 
sent donations in his memory to the 
National Development Fund. These now 
total nearly $5,000. I know many others 
have made similar donations quietly 
through their own congregations. 

On behalf of the family I would like to 


What do youwant 
for Christmas? 


Give a Friend an 
Oxfam Gift 


Christmas can be more for 
Canadians than a time of celebra- 
tion and prosperity. It can be more 
than giving to those who have 
enough for the luxuries of life. 
There are millions of people in 
develcping communities around the 
world who don’t worry about fes- 
tivity. Instead they worry about 
freeing themselves from hunger, 
poverty, disease, unemployment, 
lack of education—from inequality 
and injustice. Oxfam works to assist 
those people. And we need your 
help! 

Let Christmas mean more to you 
and your friends this year. Give a 
friend a gift by giving to Oxfam. 
You'll give a little help—and a lot of 
hope—to those who want to help 
themselves. 

Just send a donation to us in your 
friends’ name. We'll send a card to 
them on your behalf. And we'll 
send an official tax receipt to you. 


OXFAIWI 


97 Eglinton East, 
Toronto 315, Ontario. 


A PRACTICAL CANADIAN RESPONSE 
TO HUMAN NEED 


Here is my gift of $. for your work. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ee ee ee 
| would like more informa- 
tion about OXFAM. F-306-72 


| would like more informa- 
tion about OXFAM 
SHAREPLAN. 


All donations are tax deductible. 


TENSION GOT YOU DOWN? 
LEARN TO REALLY RELAX 


With this method of relaxing you 
can remove tension from your life. 
Learn the method in FIVE MIN- 
UTES — Practise it for a month — 
and bid Farewell to tension forever. 


The Price $3.00 


The Address Smith Ireland, 
112 Garfield Ave., 
London 17, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


ADDRESS LABELS 
Address Labels with case. 1,000 Gold Stripe 
or 500 Script Type. Money back guarantee. 
$1.50. J. & R. Sales Co. Box 544 — Burling- 
ton, Ontario. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
In beach area. Attractively furnished efficiencies 
and apartments. Weekly, monthly, and seasonal. 
Rates on request. Colony apts., 538 Bayshore 
Dr., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33304. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
Cut your own tree on Maclean Estate, Crieff, 
10 am. — 5 p.m. Saturdays December 9th, 
16th, 23rd only. Price — $2.00. Go west three 
miles at first concession south of Morriston, 
Ont. 
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FOR SALE — CHOIR GOWNS 

Wine, matching hats & folders — 
Reasonable Write — St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church, c/o Mrs. S. F. Penny, 526 — Fourth 
Ave. W., Owen Sound. 


ATTENTION LAY PEOPLE 


The Committee on Personnel Services of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada plans to com- 
pile a list of lay people with training and skills 
of value to the various boards and agencies of 
the Church. The Committee would also like to 
hear from people interested in employment by 
the church in their particular field of experience 
or training. At the present time a vacancy 1s 
expected in the office secretarial staff as of 
January 1, 1973. 

Please write to The Rev. J. C. Cooper, Director 
of Personnel Services, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, !M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


RETIRING? 
Dignified — relaxed — retirement living in an all 
Electric Mobilehome or double-wide at a very 
modest cost at Twin Elm Estates, Caradoc 
Street, Strathroy, Ontario. Write for free bro- 
chure or visit us anytime. 


THEN WATCH HER 


ADD A LITTLE LOVE - 


The School Block - and some recent “new arrivers”. 
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Others will soon join them. 


LIFE GRow! 


Your concern and response could make a life-time difference for one of 
the 750 girls and boys in DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES. Over 300 are now 
sponsored by Canadians. Will you be another? Your sponsorship helps to 
provide a ‘‘home” and love, education, medical care, clothing, personal 


and spiritual training for a needy child. 
sonal relationship with your child. The 


2 ee ee ee 
DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES, Canadian Council 


L 359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada 

| I wish to sponsor a boy (J girl (1 | 
Enclosed is payment for first month $10 [J 

B full year $120 | 

| Please send me further information | 
I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 

Bl gift $ | 

| Name _ eR coer e rr Beh ee | 

(Please Print) 
| EA OTOSS Meek ee ee TAN: Bthee oacontvrdaehi oe corsa tantece | 
DG ity easter PrOVede crys | 


And you enjoy a friendly, per— 
need is great. Please write us today. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


“Children’s City 
of the Himalayas” 


FOUNDED 1900 


Write to the Canadian Secretary, Dr. 
Graham’s Homes, 359 Dundas St., London, 
Ont., for full information about how you, 
or your group, can sponsor a lovely girl or 
boy for $10 per month. 


Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


i Income Tax Receipts issued promptly | 
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express our appreciation to all those who 
have honoured Dr. Munro not only as 
already mentioned, but also through their 
personal expressions of sympathy. 

Weston, Ont. D. A. Wilhelm 


4c GILL UI 


BSITY 


McGILL UNIVERSITY’s Divinity Hall has been 
renamed The William and Henry Birks Building 
in commemoration of two benefactors from the 
same family. Shown at the unveiling of the 
plaque are, from the left: ex-Dean E. G. Jay, 
ex-Dean S. B. Frost, first Dean J. S. Thomson, 
Henry Birks and Dean George Johnston. 


Our overseas personnel 


During this Advent season write to them, 
pray for them. 


Caribbean 
Rev. and Mrs. Geoffrey Johnston, P.O. Box 
136, Kingston 7, Jamaica. 


India 

Miss Pauline Brown, Amkhut, M.P., via Dohad, 
India. 

Miss Agnes Hislop, 36 Jawahar Marg, Jobat, 
M.P., via Dohad, India. 
Rev. and Mrs. Desmond Howard, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. (on furlough) 
Miss Margaret Kennedy, Alirajpur, M.P., via 
Dohad, India. 

Miss Eleanor Knott, Helen MacDonald School, 
Jhansi 284001, U.P., India. 

Miss Margaret Leask, Helen MacDonald School, 

Jhansi 284001, U.P., India. 

and Mrs. Clarence McMullen, c/o Baring 

Union Christian College, Batala, Punjab, 

India. 

Miss Doreen Morrison, 
Dohad, India. 

Miss Mary Nichol, P/2 Z, Road 11, Rajendra 
Nagar Patna 16, Bihar, India. 

Miss Beatrice Scott, Amkhut, M.P., via Dohad, 


Mr. 


Barwani, M.P., via 


India. 

Miss Mary Sherrick, Amkhut, M.P., via Dohad, 
India. 

Miss Diana Wadsworth, Helen MacDonald 


School, Jhansi 284001, U.P., India. 
Miss Ida White, Jobat Christian Hospital, Jobat, 
via Dohad, India. 


Japan 

Rev. and Mrs. R. K. Anderson, 2911-56 Kita- 
bora, Nakashidami Moriyama Ku, Nagoya, 
Japan. 


ia 


Miss Patricia Baker, 50 Wynford Drive, Don ~ 


Mills, Ontario. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. (on furlough) 

Miss Mavis Hyndman, Korean Christian Church, 
c/o Japan Christian Centre, 551 Totsuka- 
machi, 1-Chome Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160, 
Japan. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. H. McIntosh, 30-8 Chome, 
Ikaino Higashi, Ikuno Ku, 
Japan. 


Malawi 
Rev. and Mrs. Brian Crosby, Likubula, P.O. Box 
50, Mulanje, Malawi. 


Nigeria 


Miss Dorothy Bulmer, c/o Ohafia P.O., Ohafia 
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Osaka 544, — 


wie: 


via Bende, E.C.S., Nigeria. 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Hall, P.O. Box 251, 
Ebute Metta, Nigeria. 

Rev. Donald W. MacKay, P.O. Box 733, Port 
Harcourt, R.S., Nigeria. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Unger, Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, Umuahia, E.C.S., Nigeria. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. Wilson, P.O. Box 251, Ebute 
Metta, Nigeria. 


Taiwan 

Miss Georgine Caldwell, 2 Yung Fu Li, Shihlin, 
Taipei, Taiwan 111, Republic of China. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Ellis, Chang Jung Boys 
School, East Gate Road, Tainan, Taiwan 
700, Republic of China. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. L. M. Embree, 2 Yung Fu Li, 
Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 111, Republic of 
China. 

Miss Louise Gamble, 14-8 Lane 61, Lin Yi 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan 106, Republic of 
China. 

Rev. and Mrs. Murray Garvin, 
Ontario. (on furlough) 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Geddes, c/o Christ’s College, 
Tamsui, Taiwan 251, Republic of China. 
Miss Ivy Howard, Tam Kang Middle School, 

Tamsui, Taiwan, Republic of China. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clare McGill, Box 151, Hsin Chu, 
Taiwan 300, Republic of China. 

Miss Diane Petrie, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. (on furlough) 

Miss Joy Randall, Changhua Christian Hospital, 
124 Changhua Rd., Changhua 500, Taiwan, 
Republic of China. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Sutherland, 2 Yung Fu Li, Shih 
Lin Chen, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of 
China. 

Miss Isabel Taylor, Tam Kang Middle School, 
Tamsui, Taiwan, Republic of China. 

Miss Wilma Welsh, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario. (on leave) 


Leaskdale, 


Asian Consultant 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell Self, United Bible Socie- 
ties, 7 Armenian St., Singapore 6. 


Overseas Volunteers 

Miss Joan Buckhurst, P.O. Box 136, Kingston 
7, Jamaica. 

Miss Muriel Copeland, Inter-Church Service, 

' P.O. Box 73, Heraklion, Crete, Greece. 

Miss Dawn Ross, Korean Christian Church in 
Japan, c/o Japan Christian Centre, 551 
Totsuka-machi, 1-Chome — Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo 160, Japan. 


Deaths 


KWAN, THE REV. Y.N. — A retired Presby- 
terian minister, Mr. Kwan died on August 25, 
aged 91 years, in Vancouver, B.C. Born and 
educated in China, he came to Canada in 1911 
where he served a Chinese congregation in 
Victoria, moving to a church in Vancouver ten 
years later. 

From 1935 to 1943 he was minister of the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles, 
California, U.S.A. Then for 18 years he served 
the Chinese Presbyterian congregation in Van- 
couver before retiring at the age of 80 years. 

During his ministry he took a great interest 
in immigrants from China, and held classes in 
English for them at which he always introduced 
a Bible lesson. He encouraged young people in 
their devotions and Y.P-.S. activities. 

Surviving are two sons, Samuel in Van- 
couver and Philip in San Francisco; and three 
daughters, Mrs. T. M. (Diamond) Whaun and 
Mrs. Guy (Gladys) Chong, both of Vancouver, 
and Mrs. Mary Lee of San Francisco. 


BRICKER, MRS. IRWIN CHARLES, for- 
merly of Elora, Ont., mother of Mrs. D. G. M. 
(Helen) Herron, in Toronto, Sept. 29. 
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BRYAN, MRS. T. A., New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., active in the W.M.S., 
mother of the Rev. Thomas G. M. Bryan, Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., Oct. 20. 

CAMPBELL, JAMES M., elder, Logan 
Geggie Memorial Church, Toronto, Sept. 27. 

CURRIE, H. B., 98, former principal of 
Indian residential schools at Alberni, B.C., and 
Birtle, Manitoba, elder for 56 years, clerk of 
session and treasurer of Knox Church, Port 
Alberni where the Christian education wing is 
need Currie Hall, died in Nanaimo, B.C., Sept. 

Se 

GRAY, ADAM SEYMOUR, 91, former ses- 
sion clerk of St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, 
Alta., Oct. 8. 

McCUBBIN, DR. J. G., former board mem- 
ber, treasurer, and building fund treasurer, 
First Church, Chatham, Ont., Sept. 29. 


McLEAN, WILLIAM STIRLING, 83, elder 
and choir member, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Maxville, Ont., Sept. 28. 

_ McPHAIL, MRS. D. G., Goforth Guild, St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., honorary 
member of the C.G.I.T., Sept. 6. 

McWHINNIE, ROY E., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Huntingdon, Que., Oct. 17. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM DONALD, 87, 
ea Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., Oct. 


ROWAT, RAYMOND ANDREW, 78, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsdale, Ont., Sept. 9. 

TERRY, ROY C., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., Oct. 14. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

155th — St. Andrew’s, New Glasgow, N.S., Oct. 
15, (Rev. J. Bruce Robertson). 

108th — Baxter, Ont., Oct. 15, (Rev. Hugh 
Wilson). 

125th — St. John’s, Bradford, Ont., Oct. 22, 
(Rev. W. H. Heustin). 

140th — Knox, Dundas, Ont., Oct. 22, (Rev. 
Walter Allum). 

77th — Saint Columba, Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, Nov. 5, (Rev. Gordon L. Blackwell). 

10th — Westwood, Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 15, 
(Rev. James P. Jones). 


Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 
Landell, Miss Leslie, Biggar, Sask., Oct. 13. 
O'Neill, E., Rexdale, Ont., Oct. 25. 


INDUCTIONS 

Cunningham, Rev. Robert F., Knox Church, 
SOOKes BiG. Oct: 

Lowry, Rev. Douglas, Campbellville and Nassag- 
aweya, Ont., Nov. 15. 

O’Neill, Rev. E., Rexdale, Ont., Oct. 25. 

Wishart, Rev. Ian S., St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
John’s, Nfld., Nov. 16. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Costerus, Rev. C., St. Paul’s Church, Bramalea, 
Ont., Sept. 28. 
Landell, Rev. Leslie, St. Andrew’s Church, 


Biggar, Sask., Oct. 13. 

Tait, Rev. Walter V., St. James Church, Chat- 
ham and New St. Andrew’s, Dover Town- 
ship, Ont., Oct. 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Little Narrows, Malagawatch, Orangedale, River 
Denys, Whycocomagh, N.S. Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck. 

Lunenburg, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. S. D. Self, 
4 Digby Cresc., Dartmouth. 


Murray Harbour North, Caledonia, Murray 
Harbour South, Peter’s Road, P.E.I., Rev. 
James C. Maclan Jack, Box 68, Montague. 

North Shore, North River, Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

Springhill, Oxford and Riverview, N.S., Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, Tatamagouche. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario: 
Chesterville-Morewood, Ont., Rev. R. D. Neil, 


Winchester. 

Gloucester, Ont., Rev. Wm. Duffy, 1689 
Cannon Cres., Ottawa. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s, Que., Dr. Charles 
Cocwany, 315 Melville Ave., Westmount 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Beaverton and Gamebridge, Ont., Rev. M.C. 
Young, Box 157, Woodville. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
Bethune, 29 Coverdale St., Cobourg. 

Guelph, Knox Ont., Rev. Wallace Little, 125 
Hillcrest Ave., Hespeler. 

Islington, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 

Shantz, 50 Whitfield Ave., Weston. 

Forest, Conn and Fairbairn, Ont., Rev. 

John C. Henderson, Box 400, Harriston. 

Oshawa, Knox, Ont., Rev. James S. Roe, 4 Hills 
Rd., Ajax. 

Pittsburgh, St. John’s, and Sandhill, Ont., Rev. 
I. Raeburn-Gibson, 59 Lundy’s Lane, King- 
ston. 

Port Hope, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. J. S. Gilchrist, 
70 Division St., Bowmanville. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. J. M. Milroy, 37 
Wigmore Dr., Toronto. 

Toronto Knox, Ont., Rev. E. J. Briard, 408 
Rouge Highlands Dr., West Hill. 


AREAS 


ba dG, 
Mt. 


Continued 


NON- 


DRINKERS 


deserve to pay less 
for car and 
fire insurance 


They do at Abstainers . 
Because our experience has shown that 
abstainers have fewer accidents, fewer 
home fires. That's why we can insure for 
less. 
If you're a non-drinker, living in Ontario 
or Alberta, can you afford not to look into 
Abstainers’ insurance for your home and 
your car? : 
Contact your nearest agent or write — 


S) ABSTAINERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


The only Canadian Company providing automobile 
and fire insurance exclusively to abstainers. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. F. J. 
Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe. 

Brigden charge, Ont., Rev. J. M. Anderson, 720 
Hall St., Sarnia. 

Dresden and Rutherford, Ont., Rev. R. D. A. 
Currie, 520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg. 


Dromore, Holstein and Knox, Normanby, Ont., 


Rev. J. M. Laurenson, Box 256,Durham, Ont. 


Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. M. E. Tubb, Box 
606, Ridgetown. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, 21, 
448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill, Ont., Rev. Peter 
J. Darch, 3101 St. Paul St., Niagara Falls. 


NOW AVAILABLE ! 
A NEW CATALOGUE ON 


CHURCH BOARDS 


WILCOX SIGN CO. LTD. 
309 KING ST. W. 363-9459 


TORONTO 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


V orcans iro. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@3% = COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
Cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
| nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation 
aah Also aching gums, toothache 
THROAT | Pain Indigestion, gas pains 

NOTHING helps like DIANA 

to feel better quickly. Sold 

by druggists across Canada 


DIANA 
See 
COLDS 


‘CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
ey}. STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
Seal 
74.28) 


Box (S74 Port Elgin, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence, including breakfast; also house- 
keeping apartments, daily or monthly 
rates. Spacious grounds, lovely views, 
convenient to places of interest. Write 
airmail: “HILLSEA”, Box 259, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


BOOKS ~- 


all church supplics from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Order 


52 Wyntord Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CAMP STAFF 
For the Camps of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston: Glen Mhor, Iona and Dorothy Lake 
(Northern Presbyteries). For application forms 
write Rev. J. Cooper, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


qrtesiD. MILNE 
463 St. Cotherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFERLSPUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 
LIMITEID 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncon St., 
Toronto 133 


Telephone 
364-4408 


: 


Thamesville- Kent Bridge, Ont., Rev. dD. 
MacDonald, Duart, Ont. rE 

West Flamboro, Ont., Rev. Wm. Reid, R.R.1, 
Galt. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Elphinstone. Okanais and Rolling River, Man., — 
team ministry with Rossburn-Wayway- — 
seecappo, Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Ross- 
burn. 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J. C. Hood, | 
15 Royston Court, Thunder Bay “P’’, Ont. 
Norwood, Man., Rev. T. A. Pollock, St. James — 

Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg R31 OJI. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Estevan, Westminster, Stoughton, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Rev. C. Johnson, 718 Elm Cres. N.E., 
Wey burn. 

Kipling, Bekevar, Rev. Robert Robinson, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy, Sask., Rev. J. J. H. 
Morris, First Presbyterian Church, Albert St. 
and 14th Ave., Regina S4P 2T9. 


Yorkton, Knox and Dunleath, Sask., Rev. 
Robin Ross, Box 57, Whitewood. : 

Synod of Alberta: 

Chauvin, Westminster and Wainwright, St. 


Andrew’s, Alta., Rev. C. W. Simpson, Box 
58, Killam. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Gilbert D. 
Smith, 1251 Highrock Ave., Victoria. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. : 

Vancouver, Central. B.C., Rev. R. J. P. Foulis, 
Apt. 205, 9405-12th St., Delta, B.C. 

Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Robert Allison, 
1179 Cloveiey St., North Vancouver. 


CHURCA EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Wabush, Nfid., Dr. H. A. Doig, 50 Wynford Dr., — 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Northern Sask., Rev. D. R.  Foubister, 
1302-33rd St. W., Saskatoon. 


Readings 


January 1 — Phil. 2: 12-18 

January 2 — Phil. 3: 12-21 

January 3. — Phil. 3: 7-14 

January 4 — Philippians 2: 1-11 
January-5 — Phil. 2: 12-18 

January 65 = Phil) 2717-51833) te4os 
January 7 — Phil. 4: 1-7 

January 8 — Phil. 3: 1-11 

January 9 — Phil. 4: 10-20 


January 10 — Phil. 4: 1-9 

January 11 — Psalm 1 

January, 12 — Psalm 8 

January 13 — Psalm 14 

January 14 — Psalm 19 bi 
January 15 — Psalm 23 ! 
January 16 — Psalm 24 + 
January 17 — Psalm 27 ; 


January 18 — Ruth 2: 1-12 f 
January 19 — Ruth 2: 13-19 . 
January 20 — Ruth 2: 18-23 

January 21 — Ruth 3: 1-12 

January 22 — Ruth 4: 1-9 

January 23 — Ruth 4: 10-16 

January 24 — Ruth 4: 

January 25 — Joel 1: 1-4; 14-16 K 


15-22 

t 
January 26 — Joel 2: 1,2,12-19 ; 
January 27 — Joel 2: 23-27 
January 28 — Joel 2: 28-32 ’ 
January 29 — Joel 3: 1-8 
January 30 — Joel 3: 9-16 d 


January 31 — Joel 3: 17-21 i 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


Room for a 
stranger 


Hitting the pinata 


. Pablo wiggled his shoulders to shift the burden on them. He 


was afraid someone would notice he was growing tired. How 
many other Mexican children as small as himself were allowed 
to carry the manger in the posada procession? 

Pablo tightened his grip on the poles resting on his 
shoulders. Ahead of him his cousin Iago carried the front end 
of the poles. A manger decorated with pine twigs balanced on 
the poles. Pablo could see the little clay figure of Mary, 
looking so tired on her donkey. The clay figure of Joseph was 
walking along beside here. If they did not soon find a posada, 
an inn to rest in, Baby Jesus would have no place to be born. 
What a way to treat the son of God, thought Pablo. 

Parents, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins sang as they 
marched along the street. They stopped in front of Uncle 
Eduardo’s house. Pretending they were Joseph, they sang: 


“In the name of Heaven 
I beg you for lodging, 
For she cannot walk, 
My beloved wife.”” 


Uncle Eduardo answered from inside: 


“This is not an inn 

So keep going; 

I cannot open; 

You may be bad people.”’ 


Pablo and the others sang again from the street: 
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“We are worn out 
Coming from Nazareth. 
I’m a carpenter, 

My name is Joseph.”’ 


After more persuasion Uncle Eduardo sang: 


“Are you Joseph? 
Your wife is Mary? 
Enter, pilgrims, 

I did not know you.” 


Then he threw open the door and everyone sang together: 


“Let the doors fly open! 
Let the veils be broken! 
For here comes to rest 
The King of the Heavens.” 


Iago and Pablo carefully carried in their manger and placed 
it on a table. Pablo thought that Mary and Joseph looked 
happy now that they had a place to rest. 

Pablo wondered if Baby Jesus would like to be born in 
Uncle Eduardo’s house this year. There was always fun at 
Uncle Eduardo’s. Did Jesus want to join in the fun? 

Uncle Eduardo interrupted Pablo’s thoughts. “It’s time for 
the fun to begin! Pablo, you have worked hard tonight. You 
can have first try at hitting the pinata.”’ 

Hanging from the ceiling was a huge red and green and 
yellow and blue papier-mache pinata shaped like a rooster. 
Pablo knew that whoever broke it would be showered with the 
candies hidden inside. He let Uncle Eduardo blindfold his eyes. 
He took the stick from his uncle and swung hard three times. 
But three times he missed. No candies yet. Maybe Iago would 
hit the pinata. 

Pablo stepped back into the crowd of uncles, aunts and 
cousins to wait for the candies to fall. He noticed a strange 
boy crouching by the wall. He was not a cousin. His clothes 
were ragged. His face stared at the pinata. Pabol said, ““Merry 
Christmas!” The stranger jumped and looked frightened. 

“What’s your name?” Pablo asked. 

“T-I’m sorry, I shouldn’t be here,” stammered the stranger. 

“Why not?” asked Pablo. “Didn’t you hear Uncle Eduardo 
welcome us? He wants Baby Jesus to be born in his house 
tonight.” 

The strange boy shook his head. “I don’t belong with you 
people. We are strangers in Mexico City. My father cannot find 
work. No one wants us.” 

Just then cousin Carmelita broke the pinata. Candies flew 
all over the room. Children scrambled after them, shrieking 
and laughing. Pablo scrambled with them. When his hands and 
pockets could not hold any more candies, he stopped and 
looked around. The front door was opening and the strange 
boy was slipping out. 

Pablo stumbled after him, trying not to spill anything. 
“Here,” he said, dumping candies into the stranger’s hands. 
“These are yours. Tomorrow night there is another posada 
party at my house in the next block. When you see the 
procession, you join it. We'll sing the same song again. I'll be 
sure to let you come into my house.” 

“Why?” asked the stranger. “Since we came to Mexico City 
no one has let me into their house. I sneaked in tonight.” 

“Don’t you understand?” pleaded Pablo. “I’m inviting you, 
just the way the song invites Baby Jesus into our homes. I 
want to be your friend.” 

Then Pablo added, ‘‘We have a beautiful big pinata full of 
candy at our house.” 

The stranger smiled. “All right, friend. See you tomorrow. 
Thanks for inviting me to your home.” * 
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